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PREFACE. 


ViBT  few  people  can  he«r  «n  important  criminal  trial.    The  ordinary  Court 
of  law  ha,  accommodation  for  only  a  small  audience,  and  few  even  of  thee 
whose  mterest  is  professional  have  the   time  to  devote  nine  or  ten  conse- 
cutive  daya  U>  the  hearing  of  a  single  case.     Yet  the  things  that  take 
place  in  these  Courts  are  done  in  the  name  of  every  citi^n,  and  when  the 
judge  and  jury  deprive  a  man  of  liberty  or  life,  they  do  it  on  our  behalf 
and  with  our  authority.     It  i,  therefore  of  moment  that  the  public  should 
have  the  means  of  studying  at  leisure,  in  such  carefully  prepared  records 
as  those  of  the  series  in  which  this  volume  appears,  the  working  of  this 
immensely  important  machine  to  which  people's  lives  and   liberties  are 
entrusted.     And  I  cannot  imagine  any  more  interesting  exercise  in  the 
judicial  faculties  for  a  thoughtful  and  reflective  person  than  to  read  the' 
evidence^arefuDy  and  attentively,  away  from  the  peraonal  distractions  of 
the  Court,  where  he  can  concentrate  his  mind  on  its  significance  sentence 
by  sentence,  and  attempt  to  come  to  a  cahn  judgment.     One  sees,  in  such 
a  record,  human  nature  laid  bare;  one  foUows,  link  by  link,  the  chain 
composed  of  causes  foUowed  by  their  surprising  effects;  and  one  observes 
far  from  the  emotional  storm  that  inspired  the  crime,  the  cold  and  durable 
nature  of  a  man's  acts  when  all  the  passion  has  died  out  of  them  and  the 
tale  is  told  and  the  reckoning  to  be  paid.     But  the  study  must  be  made 
with  patience  and  restraint.     The  tendency  of  the  ordinary  amateur  in 
these  matters  is  to  make  up  his  mind  quite  early  in  the  case  (it  is  what 
1  am  convinced  nearly  aU  jurymen  do),   and  to  throw  down  the  book 
when  the  evidence  has  been  half  read,  saying,  "  I  am  sure  he  did  it "  or  "  I 
am  sure  he  is  innocent,"  as  the  case  may  be.    I  need  not  say  that  a  record 
like  that  which  I  am  presenting  in  the  following  pages  will  be  both  useless 
and  uninteresting  if  it  is  treated  in  this  manner,  but  that  if  it  be  patiently 
read  to  the  end  it  wiU  not  only  engage  the  reader's  curiosity  and  afford  him 
a  very  considerable  mental  eiercise,  but  iaapire  some  sober  reflections  on 
the  pre«nt-day  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 


"'"  PREFACE. 

I  wid,  to  record  my  thank,  to  the  Lord  Chief-Jurtice,  who,  a,  Attomey- 
General  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  kindly  placed  at  my  di.powl  certain  official 
record,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  avaUable  to  me;  to  Sir 
Charle.  Darling  for  oourteaie.  which  he  extended  to  me  in  regard  to  the 
proceeding,  in  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal;  to  Mr.  E.  Marriiall 
Hall,  K.C.,  M.P.,  for  not  only  giving  me  aooea.  to  the  whole  material  of  the 
caw  in  hi.  poMBMinn,  but  for  much  friendly  awLtMoe  and  advice;  and  to 
Mr.  T.  Walter  Saint,  Seddon'.  solicitor,  who  .pared  time  out  of  wme  very 
bu.y  day,  to  come  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  hi.  per«>nal  knowledge 
and  information,  and  who  al«,  afforded  me  the  u«  of  many  valuable 
document..  _  „ 
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TRIAL  OF  THE  SEDDOnS 


INTRODUCTION. 

epoch.n,ark,„g  for  thi.  and  various  ether  1  ol'.  "'pi'' j''^^^^.^^ 
stand  aa  a  clawical  eiamnlA  «»  *t,„        i.-        .    .  ""  '*  *'" 

in  capital  ca.e.  " Zdcn  h„H  T  '^  *^'  ''"'"'""'  ^"''*""  ^'' 
would'have  failed  to  p™ve  'a^  ::£"*""""  """""  '"^  ^""'" 
murder  against  him,  and  w.thouT  h,.  ,' ^  T""  "  '"*=*  "'  ""'"• 
dared  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  ^  It  „  thlt  l^Z  '"""  ""^ 
any  facta  ^hich  reaUv  nrovpd  ♦hi  "  «"'^™»  --eTCaled 

al-ady  large,  .a,  g^It'v  n  rea«d  rhir'T""  "'"•  '"'  *"*  P^^--^-' 
No  doubt  if  he  had  been  coZrH     V  *"  '""'  '^"'''  d*™"-*""- 

told  against  him      Th.  ""^  emotional,  that  alao  would  have 

with  iZenae  ingenu'ty   and  it  wt  7.    ,  ^"I'^r  "'"''  ^"'"^-^  t^^*'"- 

iircdrH—T-'— ^^^^^^ 

two  r^rsona  are  indictTt  h.T  T  ™'°P"'''''«  ^^""'7  i°  which 
i.  offered  against  ei^I^r„r  both  o  I  ";  •'"  "•""■  *"*  ^""^  -'"»« 
their  choice'  o  our  trd Lt;  AU  thTev^d  '"  "'".'  ''^  ^"^  "^  «'^- 
di^cted  against  both  him  ad  h^,  J^MtoT  Ih  %"*""■"  ""  "" 
S«idon  was  convicted  pressed  Jut  a  LarVy  if  nr"*!:  "P™  ""'''' 
Her;  but  the  jury  convlted  hijn  and  a^ft^d  he  F^the:  L  """" 
illustrates  a  certain  change  which  seem.  tA„  rufther,  the  case 

tion  o,  the  English  crimfnal  ^  I    a  change tlatrrtr  ""^  .'"^■"'""'"■ 
that  "the  accused  is  plumed  i;nocent  StU  h  '  f  p^o  e    r:;'."^ 
has  been  a  solid  tradition  of  English  criminal  justice      TT,!  fh  i  ' ,     ^ 
been  framed  on  the  assum  Hon  tl„,t      "'°f'  J"" "»•     The  whole  law  has 

in  its  administrotion  bur,  .wadt.  h'tL  "T^"','*  ""  "  """"^^ 
ccmmenting  on  this  case  at  he  t  ^  '' we  hear  .  '^  T'"'"'  ^"''* 
encee,  of  presumptions    of  th-  f T        7^''*"  ^'d^^s  talking  of  infer- 

Wd  the  whole  of  thi.  trial,  it  appeared^  if  ifflt^ddrw^  Z.^ 

utii 
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not  beoauH  the  Crown  aucceeded  in  proving  hii  guilt,  but  because  he  failed 
to  prove  hii  innocence. 

Another  point  which  makea  the  caw  remarkable  ia  the  abtence  of  all 
evidence  aa  to  the  handling  by  Seddon  of  araenio  at  any  time.  It  it 
uaually  regarded  aa  neoesiary  for  conviction  in  a  murder  case  either  to  trace 
the  weapon  to  the  prisoner'a  hand,  or,  in  the  caae  of  poison,  if  the  actual 
poison  cannot  be  traced,  at  least  to  prove  eipert  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  accused  as  to  the  method  of  adminiatration  and  effect  of  the  poison 
employed.  In  thia  caae  it  waa  not  proved  that  Seddon  administered 
or  even  handled  any  arsenic,  that  he  had  any  knowledge  or  source  of 
information  aa  to  its  toxic  effects,  or  that  his  occupation  or  education  was 
of  a  kind  likely  to  make  the  preaumption  that  he  had  auch  information  a 
reaaonable  one. 

A  further  distinguishing  feature  of  the  caae  was  the  use  made  of  the 
famoua  Marsh  teat,  which  ia  the  classical  method  of  discovering  the  preaence 
of  araenic  when  it  exists  in  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  revealed  by  a  simple 
analysis.  Thia  has  hitherto  been  uaed  almoat  excluaively  aa  a  qualitative 
teat,  aa  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  only  revealed  by  the  slightest  deposit  on 
a  mirror.  It  has  never  before,  I  think,  been  sought  to  baae  on  this  almost 
invisible  mark  any  calculations  as  to  quantity.  Tet  in  the  Seddon  case 
it  waa  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  there  must 
have  been  at  least  two  grains  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death  that  the 
Marsh  mirrora  were  used  as  a  quantitative  test.  On  reference  to  the 
evidence,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  certain  portions  of  the  viscera  which  were 
analysed  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  quantity  of  araenii- 
which  muat  have  been  present  in  the  material  to  uae  a  multiplying  factor 
of  aa  much  as  two  thousand.  The  margin  of  possible  error  therefore  wait 
enormous,  and  it  is  typical  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  prosecution 
were  put  in  this  case  that  ao  much  of  their  caae  waa  obliged  to  reat  on 
induction  and  deduction.  Dr.  Willcoi,  who  conducted  theae  experiments, 
ia  a  man  not  only  of  the  higheat  ability  in  his  profession,  but  also  of  th« 
most  exact  and  scrupulous  fairness,  and  one  may  aaaunie  that  in  this  case 
the  results  of  his  experiments  were  understated  rather  than  overstated. 
Nevortheless.  such  a  method  of  arriving  at  a  small  fact  on  which  a  man's 
life  depends  might  easily  in  less  eipert  hands,  and  conducted  with  lesj 
scrupulous  conscientiousness,  have  produced  errors  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind.  It  ia  not  for  me  to  say  whether  such  methods  should  or  should  not 
be  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  bringing  criminals  to  justice,  but  merely  to 
draw  attention  to  this  further  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  Seddon 
case  from  other  famous  poison  cases. 

Again,  comments  were  made  upon  the  way  in  which  the  police  con- 
ducted the  preliminary  investigations,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
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identification  of  Maggie  Seddon  by  the  chemirt  Thorley  (which  vaa  a  vital 
point  m  their  caw),  and  of  the  manner,  happily  more  characteri.tic  of 
French  than  of  Englidi  procedure,  in  which  they  took  her  by  herwlf  into 
the  gaoler'!  room  at  the  Police  Court,  and  entrapped  her  into  making  a 
fa!M  .tatement  in  order  that  her  evidence  for  the  defence,  when  .he  came 
to  give  ,t    diould  be  diwredited.     FiaaUy,  it  «a.  felt  pretty  widely  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  that  the  Attorney-General  had  pre««d  the  caM  againrt 
Seddon  with  great  »verity.  while  dealing  rather  leniently  with  hi.  wife 
&.Tupulou.ly    fair   a.    wa.    Sir   Rufu.    I.aac.'.   conduct   of   the   ca«,    it 
differed  more  in  omi..ion  than  in  commiMion  from   what  hitherto  ha. 
been  regarded  a.  the  best  tradition  of  hi.  office.    In  hi,  cold  and  remor,ele.. 
method,  there  wa.  more  of  the  vengernce  of  a  de.troying  angel  than  the 
.crupulou.  moderation  of  a  high  officer  of  the  Crown  laying  before  a  jury 
fact,  on  the  interpretation  of  which  two  live,  depended.    There  i.,  of  com-M 
a  reply  to  thi,  critici.m  in  the  fact  that  the  Attorney-General  had  to  bring 
home  the  crime  to  a  cool  and  clever  man,  and  in  circumatance.  of  great 
my.tery  and  ob.curity;  and  hi.  remor«,Ie8.1y  logical  treatment  of  fact, 
and  inference,  would  no  doubt  have  excited  leas  comment  if  it  had  not 
proved  «  deadly.     Seddon  himself  wa.  a  per«,n  who  excited  no  .ympathy 
whatsoever.       He  wa.  a.  cold  and  hard  a.  a  paving  .tone,  and  had  .uch 
a  jaunty  and  overweening  confidence  in  his  .harpnew  and  clevemew  that 
haa  the  i.sue  been  le..  grave,  it  would  have  been  only  human  to  wish 
to  triumph  over  him  at  any  co.t.     He  was  obviou.ly  capable  of  the  crime 
with  wh,ch  he  was  charged.     But  it  i.  one  thing  to  feel  morally  convinced 
that  a  man  i.  a  .coundrel  and  a  murderer  and  another  to  bring  it  home  to 
him  by  a  strict  and  .crupulou.  use  of  the  mean,  which  the  law  permit. 
•Hie  feeling  eicited  in  the  legal  world  by  the  trial  a.  a  whole  wa.  a  miiture 
of  admiration  and  mi.giving-«dmiration  for  the  ability  and  dignity  with 
which  It  wa.  conducted,  and  mi.giving  lest  the  margin  of  judicial  .atety 
implied^n  the  pre.umption  of  innocence  might  not  have  been  dangerously 


whi.^  I  ■  1  ".  '  P™'°™^  ^"^  tar-reaching  legal  signific«.c6 
"hich  make,  it  worthy  of  the  .tudy  and  consideration  of  the  profe«ional 
lawyer,  it  ..  al.o  rich  in  that  human  interest  which  make,  an  appeal  to 
every  citi«,n  who  i.  intelligent  enough  to  care  for  exact  knowledge  of  the 
social  condition,  which  surround  him.     For  here  the  curtain  i.  abruptly 

hmehght  diine.  upon  the  character,;  r«ople  of  a  kind  who  would  be 
cbscu™  and  totaUy  unknown  to  the  ordinary  public  are  suddenly  revealed 
m  their  habiU  a.  they  lived;  and  the  mo.t  intimate  details  of  their  life  are 
made  known  to  u..    Tteir  dealing,  with  each  other,  their  attitude  toward. 
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life,  their  method  and  conduct  of  daily  eziitence  both  among  themwlvei 
and  A*  between  themKlve*  and  tbe  world,  are  revealed  with  a  fulneaa  of 
detail  and  an  eiactnets  of  circumitance  unknown  in  any  other  kind  of 
historical  record.  And  to  read  the  trial,  not  merely  as  a  legal  problem,  but 
at  a  piece  of  human  history  of  our  own  place  and  time,  it  ia  necessary 
to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  characters,  not  as  they  appear  in  the  false 
proportions  of  a  legal  inquiry,  but  as  that  inquiry  reveals  them  in  the 
conditions  of  tlieir  daily  life.  Imagine,  then,  a  household  living  in  one  of 
thoae  prosperous  and  seemingly  limitleti  residential  districts  that  extend 
far  to  the  north  of  London  proper.  ToUington  Park  is  a  road  having 
pretensions  to  more  than  mere  respectability.  Its  hounes  suggest  not  what 
houaes  of  similar  capacity  in  other  districts  so  often  suggest,  n  decayed  and 
fallen  gentility,  but  rather  a  crescent  and  gratified  prosperity.  You  feel 
that  the  people  who  live  there  have  come  not  from  a  better  neighbourhood, 
but  from  one  not  so  good,  and  that  they  are  proud  to  live  in  ToUington 
Park.  In  one  of  these  houses,  No.  63,  lived,  in  the  year  1910,  Frederick 
Henry  Seddon,  an  insurance  superintendent  of  forty  years  of  age;  his 
wife,  Margaret,  aged  thirty-seven ;  his  father,  and  a  family  of  five  children. 
The  house  has  a  bow  window  in  the  basement  and  the  ground  floor,  three 
windows  in  each  of  the  two  upper  floors,  a  atrip  of  greenery  called  a  garden, 
and  a  conservatory  behind.  At  the  time  that  Scddon  moved  into  it  he 
was  a  man  obviously  en  the  up  grade.  In  bis  business  as  district  superin- 
tendent of  an  insurance  company  he  had  moved  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  his  moves  were  always  marked  with  an  increase  of  responsi- 
bility and  income.  As  I  read  him,  he  wa«  a  hard-headed  Lancaahire  man, 
who  had  early,  in  that  industrial  battlefield  of  tbe  north,  learned  the  value 
of  money  in  the  fight  for  existence;  he  was  exact  and  exacting,  tiuifty, 
hard,  and  aaving.  He  was  conceited,  but  had  no  false  sense  of  dignity, 
and  seemed  to  be  singularly  free  from  the  snobbish  pursuit  of  appearance 
which  is  BO  often  a  weakness  of  his  class.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  turning 
his  hand  to  anything  in  the  way  of  business  by  which  money  could  be  made. 
Whether  it  took  the  form  of  petty  commission  on  this  and  that,  or  the 
owning  and  management  of  humble  house  property,  or  his  own  legitimate 
business,  superintending  a  large  number  of  petty  insurance  transactions,  he 
applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  business  in  hand.  He  appeara  to  have  been 
a  man  who  wished  to  turn  if  possible  every  transaction  of  his  daily  life  into 
a  means  of  making  money ;  pleasure  meant  singularly  little  to  him ;  so  far  as 
one  knows,  hid  chief  passion  was  the  passion  to  be  the  possessor  of  property. 
In  the  strong  light  in  which  he  stood  throughout  bis  trial  this  trait  invari- 
ably came  out.  Of  all  the  things  that  he  said,  the  only  phrases  that  can  be 
called  characteristic,  that  belong  to  and  illuminate  his  individuality,  were 
utterances  about  business  and  property.    Echoes  of  these  utterances  remain 
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in  OM'i  memory,  giving  the  ch«r»cter  of  tb«  man—"  I  am  alwayi  open  to 
buy  property  at  a  price,"  "  With  thi>  money  and  other  money  that  I  am 
poaaeaied  of  (tapping  a  bag  of  gold)  I  can  pay  for  this  hoiine."  "  Thi.  houw 
1  live  in,  fourteen  rooma,  ii  my  own,  and  I  have  aeventeen  other  propertiea." 
The  only  joke  that  i<  attributed  to  him  ia  a  joke  aboui  money  when, 
putting  a  bag  of  gold  on  the  table  in  the  preience  of  r  of  hit  aHiitaoU, 
he  laid,  "  Here,  Smith,  here'i  your  wagea,"  and  the  aaa.ittant  anawered,  "  I 
niih  you  meant  it.  Mr.  Scddon."  He  waa  one  of  thoae  people  for  whom 
the  word  buaineaa  haa  an  almoat  nacred  significance,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  money  waa  his  god.  No  transaction  waa  too  great  or  too  amall 
for  him,  provided  there  waa  profit  in  it— whether  it  was  buying  £1600 
worth  of  property,  or  (although  he  waa  a  very  proaperous  man  for  hia 
walk  in  life)  exacting  the  aum  of  6a.  each  from  his  two  young  aons  for  their 
weekly  board,  or  buying  and  selling  old  clothe.,  or  going  and  making 
a  row  at  a  muaic  haU  where  he  alleged,  but  of  course  could  not  prove,  that 
be  had  been  given  change  for  a  florin  instead  of  half  a  crown  At  the  time 
the  curtain  rises  on  this  drama,  then,  Seddon  was  lining  in  this  house  with 
his  wife  and  family  of  five  children.  It  was  a  better  house  than  he  thought 
necessary  for  hia  habitation,  but  he  hn  1  purchased  it  aa  a  speculation,  and 
rather  than  let  it  atand  vacant  lived  in  it  himself,  trusting,  according  to 
his  habit,  to  turn  this  aeeming  extravagance  to  acme  financial  profit.  Thus 
he  got  from  the  insurance  company  that  employed  him  a  aum  of  Ss.  a  week 
as  rent  for  the  room  which  be  used  as  an  office,  and  be  let  the  top  floor 
unfumiah<^  aa  a  lodging  for  12s.  6d.  a  week.  By  putting  up  a  partition 
in  one  of  the  rooms  he  crowded  six  of  his  household,  including  hia  Md 
father  and  the  servant,  into  it,  and  thua  had  the  uae  of  ti.e  house  while 
taking  in  money  within  half  a  crown  a  week  of  ita  rental  value. 

It  is  said  of  him  that,  with  regard  to  women,  he  abused  his  position 
as  an  insurance  superintendent  with  constant  access  to  houses  during  the 
absence  of  the  husband;  also  that  during  the  year  1911  he  had,  although 
formerly  a  teetotaler,  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking;  but  these  accusations 
did  not  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  He  had  formerly  been  a  local 
preacher,  and  a  prop  of  chapel  oommunitiea;  but  how  much  that  may 
have  had  to  do  with  bis  business  interesU  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

By  merely  confining  one's  self  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  this  household 
as  revealed  m  this  trial,  it  ia  possible  to  form  a  very  definite  picture  of 
them;  and,  although  so  ordinary  in  ita  circumstancea,  it  was  really  no 
ordinary  household.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  woman  Miss  Barrow 
who  came  to  lodge  with  them,  was  a  very  strange  person  indeed.  She  was 
Ignorant  with  the  dense  ignorance  of  her  claas,  suspicious,  selfish,  and  in 
a  squahd  sort  of  way,  aelf-indulgent.  At  the  time  of  this  story  she  was 
lorty-mne  years  old,  .™d,  having  quarrelled  with  all  her  other  friends, 
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lodged  with  the  Seddoni  aloM,  ny  for  the  compuiionihip  of  t  UttU 
orphin  boy  n«n»d  Ernie  Grant.    She  bad  quarrelled  with  and  apat  at  her 
former  landlord!.     She  dreued  badly,  and  wai  partimonioua  in  her  habiti. 
She  had  formerly  been  given  to  alcoholic  indulgence,  and,  although  there 
!•  II'         lenoe  that  at  the  time  under  oontideration  thia  habit  had  con- 
tinued, tiie  probability  ia  that  ahe  waa  not  free  from  it.     And  it  waa  a 
atrange  circumaUnce  which  brought  together  by  mere  chance  theae  two 
people  who  had  one  paiaion  it  common— the  paaaion  for  gold.    Hiti  Barrow, 
when  she  came  to  the  Seddona,  waa  alleged  to  have  in  her  poweuion  a 
ooniiderable  aum  in  gold;  there  i«  no  truatworthy  evidence  what  the  amount 
waa.    She  waa  alio  the  owner  of  £1600  inverted  in  India  atock,  and  of  the 
leaae  of  a  public-houae  caUed  the  Bucka  Head,  and  a  barber'a  ahcp  adjoin- 
ing.   She  paid  12a.  6d.  a  week  to  Seddon  for  her  rooma,  and  7a.  to  Seddon'a 
daughter  Maggie  for  attending  upon  her,  and  bought  her  own  food;  her 
income  waa  thua  far  in  eiceaa  of  her  eipenditure.     As  I  have  aaid,  ahe  had 
a  paoion  for  gold,  not  merely  for  money,  but  for  gold  coin.    She  miatruated 
bonk  notea,  and  when  ahe  received  one  would  generally  get  it  changed  into 
gold.     When,  aa  a  result  of  her  having  parted  with  her  leaaehold  property 
and  atock  to  Seddon  in  return  for  an  annuity  to  be  paid  by  him,  she  waa  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  £10  monthly  from  him,  ahe  took  it  in  aovereigna. 
And,  further,  when  in  an  accession  of  mistrust  of  aavinga  banka  she  drew 
a  aum  of  X216  which  she  had  on  depoait  at  the  Finsbury  and  City  of  London 
Savmga  Bank,  she  took  the  remarkable  courae  of  having  it  paid  in  gold- 
two  bags  of  £100  each  and  £16  in  loose  aovereigna.     Further,   when 
remonstrated  with  by  Seddon  for  having  so  much  gold  in  the  house,  ahe 
waa  angry,  and  uttered  the  ourioua  remark,  "  I  know  what  to  do  with  it  " 
For  t!i6  reat,  although  ahe  had  the  run  of  the  Seddon'a  houae,  she  aeemed 
to  have  choaen  aa  a  recreation  to  apend  her  time  chatting  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  charwoman  and  the  general  aervant.     When  ahe  became  ill,  and 
her  lUneaa  waa  accompanied  by  circumati-nces  of  an  offensive  nature    ahe 
inaiated  on  having  the  little  boy  Ernie  Grant  to  aleep  with  her  in  her  bed; 
and  altogether  aeema  to  have  been  a  woman  of  unpleasi'>({,  not  to  sav 
aqualid,   habita. 

Seddon  also,  aa  I  have  aaid,  had  his  passion  for  gold.  He  had  two  safes 
m  his  Louse,  one  in  his  bedroom  and  one  in  the  office  in  the  basement,  and 
aeema  to  have  been  for  ever  carrying  about  gold  from  one  to  the  other 
and  casting  up  his  accounta,  and  taking  loose  aovereigna  out  of  one  bag 
to  make  up  a  aum  in  another,  and  generally  fingering  his  money  in  the 
accepted  manner  of  tae  miser.  Hi.  wife,  aa  she  appeared  to  those  who  saw 
her  at  the  trial,  is  a  comewhat  more  inscrutable  character.  A  woman  with 
some  pretensions  to  good  looks,  dressed  with  some  taate,  spparently  gentle 
and  rather  weak  in  character,  .he  had  been  doing  practically  the  whole  of 
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th«  lighter  houMhold  work  of  thi.  fourtoen-roomed  «.i,knc«,  livinR.  in 
.hort,  th«  life  of  .  donie.tic  drudge.  It  «u  obTiou,  from  the  evideDce 
.nd  u  .  matter  of  knowledge  outiide  the  caw,  that  .be  and  Seddon  wen 
not  on  particularly  good  term.;  it  wa.  obviou.  that  eTery  one  in  hi. 
hou^hold  wa.  frightened  of  him.  and  that  he  wa.  a  hard  and  tyrannoua 
man.  Bua.ne..,  and  e.pec:ally  Mr.  Seddon'.  bu.ine«,  came  flr.t  in  that 
hou«,  and  every  one  had  to  make  way  for  it.  Looking  at  hi.  wife  a. 
.he  gave  evidence,  it  Memed  humanly  incredible  that  he  would  tru,t  her 
with  any  matter  of  importance  ouuide  the  kitchen,  and,  in  fact  I  am 
convinced  that  he  did  not.  They  .tood  by  one  another  loyally  throughout 
the  trml,  however,  and  only  onco  did  Mrn.  Seddon  u„con.ciou.ly  reveal  the 
attitude  m  which  they  .tood  to  one  another,  when  to  the  question  a.  to 
why  .he  did  not  tell  h.m  .omething,  .he  an.weied,  "  He  never  used  to  take 
a_-  notice  w-hen  I  .aid  anything  to  him;  he  alway.  had  other  thing,  to 
think  of.  And.  again.  "I  did  not  tell  my  hu.band  everything  I  done; 
he  never  told  me  everything."  ' 

I  do  not  propow  to  tell  here  the  .tory  which  will  be  found  unfolded 

to  .ay  that  Mis.  Barrow  hved  for  fourteen  month.,  from  July,  19)0  to 
September,  1911,  at  6.1  Tollington  Park  with  the  Seddon,;  Lt  'the 
cour«  of  that  year  .he  made  over  to  Seddon  £1600  f  ind.a  .tock  in 
return  for  an  annuity  of  £10.)  4..  per  annum,  and  the  leasehold  o>  a  Tubli 
house  known  a.  the  Buck'.  Head  in  Camden  Town,  with  a  barber's  .hop 
adjoining  it.  ,n  return  for  a  further  annuity  of  £62  per  annum.  During 
the  .ame  penod  thirty-three  £5  notes,  known  to  havV  been  paid  to  Mu! 
Barrow  we™  traced  to  the  po.se..ion  of  either  Mr.  or  Mr..  Ldon  Z 
T    1  '^^""'''   ''''•  *•'"  «"™'  ™  ♦''ken  ill  with  what  w„ 

Highbury  Cre«ent.  who  certified  the  death  to  be  due  to  epidemic  diarri„a 

conditio:."       °-     ^''^'"'  "'  "'»'  «""-'   »"-8  to  the  JroZi^ 
onition,    wa,  removed  to  the  undertaker',  mortuary,  and  wa,  buried  at 

Islington  Cem,.tery.  East  Finchley,  on  the  following  Saturday 

A  few  Btieeta  away  from  the  Seddon,  lived  a  Mr.  ,nd  Mrs.  Vonderahe 
ousin.  of  Mis,  Barrow'.,  with  whom  she  had  lived  before  .he  wTnt  ^ 

odge  with  the  Seddons.     They  did  not  h«ar  of  the  death  til  ar'rth^ 

before.     When  they  went  to  see  Seddon  he  told  them  that  he  had  written 
hem  a  letter  on  the  day  of  Miss  Barrow',  death,  of  which  he  had  1"^° 

wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  Mis.  Barrow'a  prooertv    and  „»  thi 
.-  m  gold  and  note,  which  .he  wa.  known  to  have  uZZ  ^^ 
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but  Seddon  explained  that  ahe  had  parted  with  her  property  for  an  annuity, 
and  that,  although  they  had  learohed  everywhere,  they  had  found  nothing 
in  her  poaaeasion  except  a  «um  of  about  £10  in  looae  gold.  From  thia  fact, 
and  a  hoat  of  other  small  facta  which  will  appear  in  the  narrative,  mupicion 
waa  gradually  arouaed.  On  the  15th  of  November  Mias  Barrow'a  body  was 
exhumed  by  a  coroner'a  order,  and  examined  by  Dr.  Spilabury  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Willoox  at  the  Finchtey  mortuary.  Certain  organs  vero 
removed  for  further  examination  and  analysis.  Dr.  Spilsbury  in  his 
evidence  said,  "  I  found  no  disease  in  any  of  the  organs  sufficient  to  account 
for  death,  except  in  the  atomach  and  intestines.  In  the  intestines  I  found 
a  little  reddening  of  the  inner  surface  in  the  upper  part.     .     .  The 

body  was  remarkably  well  preserved,  both  externally  and  internally.  This 
would  suggest  that  death  was  due  to  acme  poison  having  a  preservative 
effect,  or  to  the  presence  of  some  preserving  agent.  I  think  the  arsenic 
that  Dr.  WiUcox  says  he  found  would  account  for  the  preservation  of  the 
body.  .  .  .  The  reddening  .  .  .  was  evidence  of  inflammation.  I 
don't  think  there  is  anything  to  distinguish  this  from  natural  gastro- 
enteritis. The  healthy  appearance  of  all  the  organs,  except  the  atomach 
and  intestines,  would  be  consistent  with  death  from  natural  gastro-enteritis." 

Jn  the  23rd  of  November  an  inquest  on  the  body  was  held,  at  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon  both  gave  evidence.  The  inquest  was  adjourned. 
On  the  29th  of  November  Dr.  Willoox  made  a  further  examination  of  the 
body,  and  found  arsenic  present  in  all  the  organs  and  parts  examined.  At 
the  adjourned  inquest  Dr.  Willcoi  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  must 
have  been  more  than  two  grains  of  arsenic  present  in  the  body  at  the  time 
of  death;  that  death  was  due  to  acute  arsenical  poisoning;  and  that  a 
moderately  large  fatal  dose  must  have  been  taken  less  than  three,  and 
probably  less  than  two,  days  before  death.  On  the  4th  of  December  Seddon 
was  arrested.  On  the  14th  of  December  the  hearing  of  the  inquest  was 
resumed.  Seddon  attended  in  custody,  and  reserved  his  evidence.  At  this 
inquest  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  which  waa  recorded  as  follows:  — 

"That  the  said  Eliza  Mary  Barrow  died  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1911,  of  arsenical  poisoning  at  63  Tollington  Park,  the  arsenic  having  been 
administered  to  her  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown.  And  so  the 
jurors  aforesaid  do  further  say  that  the  said  person  or  persons  unknown 
on  the  13th  or  14th  or  13th  and  Uth  days  of  September,  1911,  did 
feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  malice  aforethought  murder  and  slay  against 
the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity,  the  said  Eliza 
Mary  Barrow." 

On  the  I9th,  22nd,  and  29th  of  December,  and  the  2nd,  9ih,  16th, 
I9th,  and  26th  of  January,  1912,  the  police  proceedings  took  place.  On 
the  Ifith  of  January  Mrs.  Seddon  waa  arrested  and  charged  with  being 
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eonoerned  with  her  hiuband  in  the  murder  of  Miu  Barrow,  and  on  the 
Snd  of  February  both  prisoners  were  committed  for  trial. 

Something   had    occurred    in    the   meantime,    however,    which    may 
•uitaWy  be  noted  here.     On  the  6th  of  December  Maggie  Seddon  wa» 
•ent,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  father,  to  buy  some  Mather's  fly-papers. 
He  had  made  this  suggestion  to  his  solicitor  because,  as  he  said,  when 
puizling  over  the  problem  of  how  Miss  Barrow  could  have  got  the  arsenic 
into  her  system  he  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  her  ilUiess  there  had 
been  fly-papers  in  the  room,  and  he  had  the  idea  of  purchasing  fly-papers 
now   so   that   they  might   be   analysed   and   the   quantity   of   poison   in 
them   ascei-taiaed.       On   presenting   herself   at   the   shop    of    Mr.    Price, 
103    Tollington   Park,    and   asking   for   a  packet   of   fly-papers,    Maggie 
Seddon  was  told  that  she  could  not  be  supplied.     The  chemist  had  heard 
about  the  case,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not  wish  to  be  miied 
up  in  it.       Now  the  case  for  the  prosecution  rested  on  the  hypothesis  that 
Seddon  had  poisoned  Miss  Barrow  by  arsenic  extracted  from  fly-papers, 
and  although  Mrs.  Seddon  admitted  having  bought  them  and  put  them 
in  the  room,  another  large  purchase,  from  a  chemist  named  Thorley,  was 
nUeged  against  Maggie  Seddon,  her  daughter,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1911.     This  purchase  was  denied  by  Maggie  Seddon.     Later,  when  they 
were  preparing  the  case,  the  police  examined  her  on  the  subject  of  the 
purchase  of  fly-papers,  and  so  framed  their  questions  that  she  made  a 
statement,  which  she  signed,  that  she  had  never  been  to  Price's  shop  to 
purchase  fly-papers.     This  was  not  the  case;   but  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  what  was  in  her  confused  mind  was  the  importance  of  being  accurate, 
and  of  not  making  any  false  admission  which  might  be  damaging  to  her 
father,    and  that  what  she   meant  was   that   she  had   never   purchased 
fly-papers  at  Price's  shop.       If  the  form  of  the  statement  be  altered  from, 
"  I  have  never  been  to  purchase  fly-papers  at  Price's  shop,"  to  "  I  have 
never  been  and  purchased  fly-papers  at  Price's  shop,"  the  mistake  on  her 
part  is  easily  accounted  for.     But  the  fact  that  she  had  signed  a  denial 
of  having  been  at  Price's  shop  was  used  by  the  prosecution  to  discredit 
her  sworn  statement  that  she  had  never  purchased  fly-papers  at  Thorley's 
shop.     Her  identification  by  Thorley,  however,  was  a  still  more  doubtful 
pomt  in  the  case  for  the  prosecution.     The  .ommon  ground  between  both 
sides  was  that  Maggie  Seddon  knew  Thorley's  daughter,  had  twice  been 
to  the  house,  and  on  one  occasion  had  been  admitted  by  Thorley  himself. 
It  was  obvious  therefore  that  he  had  seen  her.     On  being  questioned  by 
the  police  who  were  making  inquiries  everywhere  in  getting  up  the  case, 
Thorley  said  he  remembered  selling  fly-papers  to  a   fair-haiied  girl  on 
the  26th  of  August,    1911.        The   police   then    asked   him   if   h^   could 
identify  her.       He  said  he  oould  not,   and  several  times  protested  his 
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inability  to  do  .o.  By  thi.  time,  however,  the  Seddon  caw  had  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  portraits  of  all  the  family  had  been  in 
the  new.paper..  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1912,  Thorley  was  taken  in 
a  motor  car  to  the  Police  Court  and  shown  a  company  of  twenty  women, 
mcludmg  two  girls  with  their  hair  down  their  backs,  and  asked  if  he 
could  Identify  the  girl  who  had  purchased  the  fly-paper..  He  identified 
Maggie  Seddon.  He  had  admitted  he  had  seen  her  when  she  had 
teen  twice  to  his  house.  He  had  also  seen  her  portrait  in  the  newspapers. 
Hers  was  the  only  f.,ce  in  the  whole  comr.uay  which  he  had  ever  Veen 
before,  and  there  were  only  two  girls  of  an  age  which  could  possibly 
correspond  with  that  of  the  purchaser  of  the  fly-papers.  Much  adverse 
comment  was  aroused  both  by  the  method  with  which  this  identiflcation 
was  obtained,  and  by  the  admission  of  it  into  the  trial  as  damning  evidence 
agamst  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  referred  to  it  in  very  strong 
terms  in  his  address  to  the  jury. 

The  Wal  wa.  opened  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  the  Session. 
House,  Old  Bailey,  on  Monday,  the  4th  March,  1912,  and  occupied  ten 
days  It  was  m  every  sense  of  the  word  a  full-dress  trial.  The  eminence 
of  the  counsel  engaged,  the  many  mysteries  involved  in  the  ca«,  and  the 
prosperous,  middle-class  position  of  the  prisoner,  combined  to  excite  in 
the  public  a  very  high  degree  of  interest.  The  Attorney-General  him«lf 
proMcuted;  and  in  Mr.  Muir,  Mr.  Rowlatt,  and  Mr.  Traver.  Humphreys 
he  was  supported  by  three  of  the  most  able  of  the  counsel  who  ar^ 
associated  with  the  Treasury.  In  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  Seddon  had  an 
advocate  of  established  eminence  in  his  profession  and  of  proved  brilliance 
and  abihty.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Dunstan  and  Mr.  Orr,  whUe  Mr 
Gervaise  Rentoul  defended  Mr..  Seddon.  The  trial  wa.  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bucknill. 

The  Court  was  crowded  from  the  first  day,  as  the  case  attracted 
™br  '^r*'  '"'*.*"'™K  *^  ■"^■"''ers  of  the  bar  and  the  general 
public.  Seddon  and  his  wife  were  accommodated  with  chairs  in  the  dock  • 
and  my  remembrance  of  them  throughout  the  ten  days  of  the  trial  is  of 
two  smgularly  calm  and  attentive  figures,  more  like  those  of  people 
assisting  at  an  academic  discussion  than  prisoners  on  trial  for  their  Kves 
As  the  ca«  was  unfolded  it  became  evident  that  there  was  matter  for 
—«,  prejudice  against  them  both.  A  great  part  of  the  trial  was 
^^T.u^  T    I     ^°'"'='*'  transactions  between  Seddon  and  the  deceased 

!f1^  w'lf  "."?f  °'  "■*  '"""'  """*'•  '""'  "'*  ''^  '"'dical  evidence 
of  Dr.  Willcox  and  Dr.  Spil.bury.  It  was  not  until  Seddon  himself  wa. 
put  into  the  witaess-box  that  the  dramatic  interest  became  at  all  acute; 
but  then,  mdeed,  the  full  force  of  the  prejudice  against  him  came  out 
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In  hi.  long  duel  with  the  Attorney-General  he  remained  undiaken  and 

in  h,.  own  office.     It  wa,  quite  evident  that  hi.  demeanour  and  coC" 
told  .gam,t  h.m  w,th  the  jury-^„e  could  almoat  «e  it  happenLT^o" 

Z^lZr  ofln     ""  7"-«°".'»  --^"-gi  he  co^faccou^ 
every  penny  of  money  m  hi.  po.«»ion  from  long  before  he  had  ever  met 
Mi,.  Barrow  ,mf I  after  her  death;   and  thing,  which  hi.  ownZLZl 
»d  coun.el  had  racleed  their  brain,  to  find  an  explanation  for,  hTe^la  n^d 

mdignant.       One  wa.   the  police   version   of  hi.   word.   wLn   arre.teT 
Acordmg  to    Inspector   Ward.    Seddon'.   word,   when   arre.ted  were   f. 

Fta^M:::,  R™  *■""  f"*  '*  "°""  "«  "-*«<'  '^  *«  wilful  mX  0 
ttrnoK7,  ™''  '■"■  '"^"'■'""«"°«  poi.on-ar.enic.  According  u> 
mler  '  It  iaTheT  ^  ^T','  "^"^  "  ^^"'""^  ^harge-wiUul 
rrrLriJe      a  °"  '""''^  *"*  *""  ^^^  >««■'  ^^arged  with 

Sll T  r  ^'"'  ^"'"^  *"  "''"  "y  "««  ««  -«"'    I'  ■>»*    I  would 

a.  there  wa..ome  m  her  room,  and  Sanita.  i.  not  poi.on.  i.  itJ  "  He 
denied  that  he  had  a.ked  the  question  about  hi.  wife"  and  denial  it  w^ 

being,  speak  would  convince  one  that  the  word,  taken  down  by  the  police 
n  pec  tor  could  not  have  been  the  exact  word,  used  by  Seddonf  oraf^" 
rate    they  were  not  uttered  in  the  order  in  which  4ey  appeared  i„  w^ 

^v  hi^  R  ""  T  '"^  *°  ^™^  •■''  '■'"  '■"«  it  '">»  bitterly  resented 
Miss  Barrow-""  "J""*  »'"'<=k«d  by  the  suggestion  that  he  had  counted 

oTher  deatT"  iT'"'^  ""  **  ""'"''"'  "'  "''  *™  "-''*""*«  -  «■«  day 

IgrLtS  He  ""'"r  *°  "°''™  "■*  '='""'  »'  *'■'''«  -"i^''  "«  thought 
^graceful.     He  wa.  quite  unmoved  by  the  fact  that  he  had  bargained 

n  i  1.7  z:ir  "'".^r™"  -""^  ''^'^'^'  '''■  «<>■  ™'-^-^' 

on  It.  and  other  instances  of  his  mean  and  grasping  nature  left  him 
iuggest  that  he  was  (m  hi.  own  words)   such  an  inhuman,   degenerate 

te  n!^?„r  »  /?  "r**"'*-  °*  ™doubtedIy  wa.  counting  money! 
but  It  wa.  not  .atiafactonly  established  that  it  wa.  Mi..  BarroW.  money 

The  speeches  at  the  end  of  the  trial  produced  a  great  imprelon  on 
he  audience,  though  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  they  madTmu  h  r^si" 

evidfnce'Z;  W  Z^"""'  '"  ^  '""''^^■^  ^^  '^'>  -"  "f  ^Z 
"idence  that  had  been  presented  to  them,  and  to  have  either  made  To 
their  mind,  already,  or  to  be  waiting  for  the  summing  up  ^rthrj;;' 
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The  ipeeohen  of  Mr.  MarrfiaU  HaU  and  Sir  Rufiu  luaca  occupied  nearly 
five  houn  each.  They  were  admirable  eiamplea  of  two  different  methodi. 
Mr.  ManhaU  HaU'a  speech  waa  an  appeal  to  the  heart,  clothed  in  the 
lubtlest  inteUectual  diaguiae;  Sir  Fafua  Isaaca's  waa  an  appeal  to  the 
head,  solemnised  rather  than  softened  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
human  emotions.  The  defence  was  eager  and  pleading,  and  had  soaring 
momenta  of  great  eloquence,  of  which  the  music  and  manner  aUke  were 
memorable.  The  speech  for  the  prosecution  waa  criticised  by  some  who 
heard  it  aa  a  "hanging  speech,"  but  it  waa  certainly  admirable  in  its 
clarity  and  in  the  force  and  weight  of  its  cold  reasoning. 

The  summing  up  was  the  least  satisfactory  thing  in  the  trial.     Mr. 
Justice  BuokniU  seemed  to  be  feeling  the  effects  of  this  very  long  and 
intricate  inquiry,  and  perhaps  a  younger  and  stronger  judge,  with  more 
experience  of  criminal  law  and  less  affected  by  the  emotional  aspecta  of 
the  case,  would  have  put  its  issues  more  satisfactorily  before  the  jury. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill,  the  moat  humane  and  kind-hearted 
of  men,  knowing  that  he  was  harrowed  by  the  whole  thing,  forced  himaelf 
on  that  account  to  be  more  severe;    it  is  often  the  way  with  humane 
persons.     At  any  rate,  although  throughout  the  trial  he  had  seemed  to 
incline  now  to  this  sice  and  now  to  that,   the  whole  tendency  of  his 
summing  up  waa  dead  against  the  prisoner  and  all  in  favour  of  his  wife. 
The  usual  direction  about  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  he  laboured  at  great 
length,  but  he  chiefly  laboured  it  to  impress  upon  the  jury  that  it  was 
impossible   for  doubt  not   to  eiist,    and  he  attempted   to  differentiate 
elaborately   between    reasonable   doubt  and   unreasonable   doubt.       This 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time,   and  seems  still,   a  dangerous  proceeding 
There  are  two  waya  of  uttering  this  warning.     The  traditional  way  is  to 
say,  in  short,  "  If  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  prisoners  guilt  you  must 
declare  him  guilty,  but  if  you  have  any  doubt,  any  reasonable  doubt,  he 
la  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  you  must  give  effect  to  it  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty."       What  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  said  in  effect  was,    "  Of 
course,  if  you  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  matter,  your 
verdict  must  be  one  of  not  g.ii>ty.       But  you  must  remember  that  there 
IS  an  e..ment  of  doubt  in  all  human  affairs,   and  what  you  must  ask 
yourselves  in  this  case  is,  is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  judged  by  the 
standard  *hich   I  should  apply  to  the  ordinary  buoLiess  affairs  of  my 
IifeJ      If  there  is  not,  then  you  must  bring  in  a  verdict  of  '  Guilty,'  and 
not  shrink  from  the  consequences,  strong  in  the  sense  that  you  have 
performed  the  duty  required  of  you  in  your  oath."       There  is  no  doubt 
as  U,  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  charge;  humanly  .peaking,  it  amounts  to 
a  direction  to  find  the  prisoner  guUtv.     And  that  is  what  the  jury  did 
in  this  caae. 

Kie  real  drama  in  this  trirj  can*  at  the  end  of  the  long  and  anxious 
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»idre«  of  Mr  Jurtioe  BuokniU  to  the  jury.  When  they  retired,  and  the 
Judge  and  Sheriff  went  to  their  apartment,  to  have  tea,  the  buzz  in  the 
Court  reminded  one  of  nothing  bo  much  aa  the  entr'acU  in  a  theatre  at 
a  matmee  performance.  I  noticed  that  Seddon  had  been  growing  paler 
aad  more  worn  and  .trained-looking  all  through  the  day,  and  though  he 
never  loat  hi.  «lf-command,  it  waa  obviou.  that  the  .train  of  attention 
which  he  had  given  to  the  trial,  to  «ty  nothing  of  the  .uapenae,  wa. 
teUmg  on  him  terribly.  Mrs.  Seddon  seemed  less  affected  They 
retired  alao;  to  what  ordeal  of  auapenae  no  man  can  meaaure.  And 
the  entr'aeu  of  an  hour  began. 

And  then,  .uddenly,  when  the  return  of  the  jury  was  announced,  the 
,.  Jing  m  the  Court  was  tuned  up,  like  the  rising  pitch  of  violin  string,  to 
an  almost  excruciating  note.  The  jury  retomed  and  answered  to  their 
names.  The  Judge,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  and  Aldermen,  came 
.lowly  back  to  the  bench.  Every  one  looked  towards  the  dock:  the 
wardresses  and  the  warders  and  the  prisoners  came  climbing  back  into  it 
Ihi.  time  there  was  a  doctor  with  them,  who  also  sat  in  the  dock,  and  an 
officer  stood  close  behind  £-ddon.    You  could  have  heard  a  pin  faU 

The  neputy-Clerk  of  the  Court,  in  pleasant,  ea.y  tones,  asked  the 
jury  the  fateful  question,  and  asked  it  first  as  relating  to  Seddon  I 
ooked  away  from  them  to  him  while  I  listened.  His  eyes  were  turned  on 
hem  with  a  hungry,  questioning  look  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before 
1  heard  the  word  "Guilty."  He  never  moved  or  changed  his  expression; 
and  the  question  was  again  asked  with  relation  to  his  wife.  The  answer 
came.  Not  Gmlty,"  and  his  expression  relaxed  a  Uttle.  While  the  Clerk 
of  Uie  Court  was  entering  the  verdict  in  his  book  Seddon  quickly  went  up 
to  hi.  w:fe  and  gave  her  one  sounding  kiss,  the  loudness  of  which  echoed 
incongruously  through  the  death-like  silence  of  the  Court;  and  then  he 
turned  to  the  front  of  the  dock  and  took  some  papers  from  Lis  pocket.  She 
was  half-supported,  half-carried  out.  and  we  heard  her  sobs  sound  from 
below  in  the  tense  silence  of  the  moment. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  asked  Seddon  if  he  had  anything  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  be  pas«d,  and  he  then  went  to  the  front  of  the  dock  and 
made  that  extraordinarily  clear  and  explicit  s  ..tement  which  wiU  be  found  in 
ta  place  at  the  end  of  the  trial.  Quite  elm  in  his  manner,  swallowing  a 
ittle  as  he  spoke,  but  otherwise  in  perfect  command  of  himself,  he  went 
through  an  mtncate  yet  lucid  array  of  facts  and  figures,  and,  finally,  with 
hs  hand  lifted  up  to  take  the  Mason's  oath,  he  swore  by  the  Great  Architect 
of  the  Universe  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime.  The  moment  was 
excruciating  for  any  one  who,  if  he  was  not  assure!  of  Seddon's  innocence, 
was  certainly  not  assured  that  his  guilt  h.^  been  satisfaetoHly  proved  and 
tiiore  was  more  than  one  such  person  in  the  Court. 
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K1  .";*,^"''8«"  '««*"7.  ^-ho  «at  be.ide  him,  had  lifted  a  ,qu.re  of 
black  cloth,  and  held  .t  m  hi,  hand.  A  figure  in  a  black  gown  had  gUded 
m  at  a  ..de  door  and  .tood  behind  the  Judge',  chair;  it  wa.  the  chapUin. 
ITie  «cretary  arranged  the  black  square  on  the  Judge',  wig.  .hen  the 
high  tones  of  the  usher  sounded  through  the  Court,  crying  the  proclamation 
for  silence  wuJe  sentence  of  death  i.  passing.  The  door,  of  the  Court  were 
locked.  Seddon  listened  attentively,  scrupulously,  as  though  every  word 
were  vital. 

And    the    quiet,    gentlemanly    tones    of    the    Judge    began    again 
admonishing  the  prisoner.    But  every  now  and  then  his  voice  dropped  to  a 

I  T\  .  !  '^""'"^^  ^^^"^  *''»*  ^^y  *«™  »«"'>«"  of  the  same 
brotherhood,  but  that  it  was  a  brotherhood  that  did  not  encourage  crime 
which  condemned  crime.  He  .poke  gently  of  the  wife,  .aying  that,  if  it 
was  any  comfort  to  the  prisoner  to  know  it,  he  could  teU  him  that  he 
believed  the  verdict  of  the  jury  with  regard  to  her  wa.  a  right  one.  Seddon 
nodded  m  acquiescence  at  this,  as  he  did  again  when  the  Judge  .poke  of 
his  having  had  a  fair  trial.     Twice  only  ae  interrupted  the  Judge,  but  in 

n^iln  h  .  **°",-  ,?r'  "'"'''  *'  •'"''««  'P""^*  "•»"'  ^^'  t«™ble 
pMition,  he  said  quietly,  "  It  doesn't  affect  me,  sir-I've  a  clear  conscience  " 
and  once  again  when  the  gentlemanly  faltering  voice  implored  him  to 
make  his  peace  with  God,  Seddon  said,  "  I  am  at  peace." 

And  I  do  believe  he  was  the  moat  peaceful  man  in  the  Court.  The 
Judge  was  all  but  sobbing,  and  had  to  pause  and  brace  himself  before  he 
could  begin  to  utter  the  sentence,  which  he  finished  in  tears,  while  the 
black-gowned  figure  behind  him  murmured  "  Amen."    But  Seddon  wa.  calm 

the  jury  from  attending  for  ten  years,  he  hitched  hi,  overcoat  about  him 
with  hi.  old  gesture  and  took  a  drink  of  water,  and  made  ready  to  de««nd 
the  .tair.  that  would  take  him  away  from  the  world  of  men  for  ever  A. 
he  turned  to  go  down  he  looked  tLrough  the  glass  at  the  people  at  the  back 
of  the  Court,  where  his  own  friends  were,  and  where  hi,  own  little  girl  had 
been  sitting  earlier  in  the  aftemoon-a  bleak,  wintry  look-and  tten  he 
Was  gone. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  Seddon  suffered  from  any  want  of  skill  or 
re«.urce  m  hi.  defence.  Everything  wa,  done  that  could  be  done;  by 
himself,  by  his  «licitor,  Mr.  Walter  Saint,  who  brought  great  intelligent 
and  unwearymg  energy  to  bear  upon  it;  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Orr,  ^om 
preparation  of  the  brief  and  analyai,  of  the  evident  were  ma,terly;  and 
by  Mr.   Marshall  Hall,  who«  eminent  gift,  a.  an  advocate  were  never 


Introduction. 

«en  to  greater  .dv„t.ge  than  in  hi.  whole  conduct  of  the  ca«  in  Court 

upward,  of  th«e  h.^dred  l^ZX^t^^r^:":,  ""  "-"^^  "^ 
and,  although  Seddon  him«If  had  DlalTh  "H'  '"■  unavailing ; 

disappointed  by  ita  failure    he  le^j  ^ifJ'Z''  "'*''  "*  ""''  ""  '"'**^'y 
the  philo«.phic  atcici™  which  h'L'kfdHtl   "^"^  ''*^  --*•""«  «' 

,       ^ddon   never  .ade  any  oonf^   o„   o  '  ,  ""a^d^'^T*.  v 
innocence  until  the  end      M.r.„  «».■  v         ^  '    "'"'  "»e««<l  ha 

-7B..ry.    No  cnehaTany  mZ    toTo:  m"'  t  ""  """""  ""P'^''  - 
system.    Dr.  WiUcoi   who  itl      ^       =.5^"'  ''^"'"'  S°*  "^"'<=  '»*<>  her 

b^u^d  any  Tei^rrof^*;':!""  VTl'^u-  "r  "-*  ^"«™  ^^^^ 

paper,,  int«,duced  by  Seddon  hTS  wa^  brd'td  th\?  ''"  "'  ^'■ 
in  the  form  of  rat  poison  or  weed  kil iT     ,"/''°''' ""d  that  he  used  arsenic 

put  the  police  on  thrtly.pa^^TnlTrit  ly7J:^t:':  ^T'^ "^ 
ceived  scheme  to  throw  thnm  nti  tk    »  '"^  deeply  con- 

him.  It  served  as  a  r  aZaltelr.'w  '■  """l™:  ''  ""'•  '*  """^ 
nor  Seddon'a  own  solicitor  hav  any  ^Lna  le  tLt  7.""'  ^"^"^ 
the  ^iaon  was  taken  or  administered    Zstdd-^  ^°"  °'  '''*° 

speculation  a*  to  her  knowIeXe^r    1,         •  '  '"'"'""'  "^^^  ""y 

revolver.     This  nroducert  «  «.;,,»  i  ^/^"""sed  her  into  silence  with  a 
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Md  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  gouip  of  neighboun  who  pointed  her 
out  u  a  murdere...    No  further  comment  on  this  incident  ia  neoeaiarr. 

Seddon  remained  intereated  in  money  until  the  end,  and  on  the  after- 
noon before  he  wa.  executed  aent  for  hia  lolicitor  for  no  other  purpoae  than 
to  aaoertain  what  certain  articlea  of  hit  furniture  had  fetched  at  auction 
He  waa  roused  to  indignation  when  he  heard  the  smaUneaa  of  the  amount 
and.  striking  the  table  at  which  he  tat  in  the  warder't  room,  laid  in  tone^ 
of  «jom  and  resignation,  "That's  done  it  I"     He  was  really  anxious  tiiat 
hit  wife  should  get  all  that  was  possible  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune 
but  displayed  no  emotion  whatever  with  regard  to  his  own  impending  fate' 
His  insensibiUty  and  steadiness  of  demeanour  kept  him  company    I  under- 
stand, to  the  threshold  of  death.     There  were  seven  thousand  people- 
an  unprecedented  crowd-outside  the  gate  of  PentonviUe  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution— a  circumstance  which,  could  he  have  known  it    would 
have  flattered  his  vanity.     But  he  could  not  knew  it;  and  it  was  in  silence 
that  he  walked  out  through  that  square  portal  at  PentonviUe,  throuirh 
which  so  many  others  have  passed,  never  to  return.       He  lies  beneath  *e 
quiet  httle  plot  of  grass  which  in  final  mercy  covers  so  many      aelties 
agonies,  and  infamies;  only  a  square  stone  inscribed  with  his  initials  and 
a  date  serving  to  remind  the  few  who  ever  see  it  of  the  end  to  which  so 
much  mdustry,  so  much  calouUtion,  and  so  much  coveteousneta  brought 


Le»«Ung:  Dates  in  the  Seddon  Case. 


! 


Nov. 
June 

July 

Aug. 
Oct. 

Jan. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


■  Sept. 
Sept. 

I  Sept. 

I  Sept. 

■Sept. 
■Sept. 


20, 
25, 

11, 

14. 

9, 
19, 
5. 


1909. 
1910. 

1910. 

19)0. 
1910. 


4, 

5-9, 

11, 
13, 


1911. 

1911. 

1911. 
1911. 


I901.-Seddon  appointed  district  .uperintendent  for  Llington 
under  the  London  and  Manche.(er  Indu,W.l 
AeBurance  Company. 

Seddon  come,  to  live  at  63  ToUington  Park,  hlington 

The  Hooks  leave. 

Mi«  Barrow  transfer.  £1600  India  atock  to  Seddon 
■n  purchase  of  an  annuity. 

'^'  fo  t'L°""  '""'^''^  '"  "»■«"*•'  •'y  Mi"  Barrow 
to  Seddon  in  purchaae  of  an  annuity. 

"'"af^'l'^K'*"'"^  ""^'^  '"  8«"  '™°'  ^  London 
and  Finsbury  Savings  Bank. 

no  Seddon,  and  Misa  Barrow  go  to  Southend. 
They   return. 

AUeged  purchase  by  Maggie  Seddon  of  Mather',  fly- 
papers at  Thorley's.  ' 

Misa  P-rrow  taken  iU  with  bilious  attack. 
Dr.    Sworn    finds    her   to    be   suffering    f«m    acute 
diarrhoea  and  sickness. 


1911. 

1911. 

1911. 
,  1911. 
,  1911. 

1911. 
1911. 


^Pt-        14.  1911, 


°"t".l  "^T'  "1"*"  ™"«-    "'^  B""-  "'use. 
to  go  to  hospital  when  spoken  to  by  Dr.  SwoT 

"'^mth^™::^  "^"^  "^  "'•  ^--     ^""-^'"on 
Seddon'.  .i.t«r  and  niece  come  to  him  on  a  visit 

Mis.  Barrow  worse.  Incident  of  the  midnight  cry  «I 
amdyingi"    (11.30  p.m.).  ^' 

Miss  Barrow  dies  (6.20  a.m.).  Dr.  Sworn,  without 
«eing  her,  give.  Seddon  a  certificate.  eZI 
Grant  and  the  young  Seddon.  «nt  to  Southend 

xatM 


1 

! 

Sept. 

16,  1911 

1                Sept. 

20-21,  1911 

Sept. 

22,  1911 

Oct. 

9,  1911 

Not. 

16,  1911 

Not. 

23,  1911 

Dee. 

1,  1911. 

Deo. 

U,  1911. 

Jan. 

IB,  1912. 

Feb. 

12,  1912. 

March 

1,  1912. 

March 

11,  1912. 

April 

1,  1912 

April 

2,  1912 

April 

18,  1912 

Trial  of  the  Seddons. 

MiM  Barrow  buried  at  Finohlejr. 

The  Vonderabei  call  at  Tollingtoii  Park. 

The  Seddona  go  for  a  fortnight  to  the  aeailde. 

Mr.  Tonderahe'a  intenriew  with  Seddon. 

Miaa  Barrow'a  body  eihumed. 

Inquett. 

Seddon  arretted. 

Adjourned  inqueat  and  Terdict. 

Mn.  Seddon  arreited. 

Magiaterial  hearing  concluded.     Both  priaonen  com- 
mitted for  trial. 

Trial  of  the  Seddona  at  the  Old  Bailey  begin*. 

Mra.    Seddon   acquitted   and   released.      Seddon   con- 
demned to  death. 

Seddon  appeals  against  his  conTiction. 

Appeal  dismissed. 

Seddon  executed  at  Pentonville. 


THE  TRIAL. 


CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT.  OLD  BAILEY. 
MONDAY,   4th    MARCH,    1912. 


Judge — 
Mr.  JUSTICE  BUCKNILL. 


Conned  for  the  Crown— 
The  AmENEY-GitNKBAL  (The  Right  Hon.  S,B  RUFUS  D. 
Isaacs,  K.C.,  M.P.). 
Mr.  R  D.  M01R. 
Mr.  S.  A.  T.  RowLATT. 
Mr.  Teavers  Humphreys. 


Coined  for  the  Prisoner,  Frederick  Henry  Seddon- 
Mr.  Mabshali,  Hah,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  DCJNSTAN. 

Mr.  Ohr. 


Counsel  for  the  Prisoner,  Margaret  Ann  Seddon- 
Mr.  Gkbvais  Rbntoul. 


Trial  of  the  Scddons 


Ak  Utinm  o»  Tin  Coour— If  «ny  one  can  inform  my  Urrft,  the  KmR^" 
JvMtioei,  the  King'a  Serjeant,  or  the  Kin/a  Attorney-General,  ere  th« 
inqueat  be  taken  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  the  pnionera 
at  the  bar,  of  any  treaaoni,  murderi,  feloniea,  or  miidemeanour«,  do"*  oj 
committed  by  the  priionera  at  the  bar,  let  him  come  forth,  and  he  ahall 
be  heard;  for  the  prisoner!  now  itand  at  the  bar  on  their  dehveronce.  And 
all  penrana  who  are  bounil  by  recogniiance  to  proiecute  or  give  evidence 
againat  the  priione™  at  he  bar,  let  them  come  forth,  proaecute,  and  give 
evidence,  or  they  ahMl  forfeit  their  recognisance!.     God  aave  the  Kmg. 

The  DiPUTTi.aBK  or  th«  Codbt— Frederick  Henry  Sudden  and 
Margaret  Ann  Hoddon.  You  are  charged  on  indictment  for  that  you  on 
the  14th  day  of  September  in  last  year  feloniously  and  wilfully  and  of  your 
malice  aforethought  did  kill  and  murder  one  Eliza  Mary  Barrow.  Jr«Jenck 
Henry  Seddon  are  you  guilty  or  not  1 

Fbbubrick  Hkhbi  S»ddon— Not  guilty. 

The  DKrurr-OLERK  or  the  Coubt — Margaret  Ann  Seddon  are  you 
guilty  or  not? 

Maboabet  Ann  Seddon — Not  guilty. 

The  Deputiclebk  of  the  Court— Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  pnaoners 
at  the  bar,  Frederick  Henry  Seddon  and  Margaret  Ann  Seddon,  ato  jnai.i  .  on 
indictment  for  that  they  on  the  14th  of  September  of  last  year  did  feloniously 
and  wilfully  kill  and  murder  Elisa  Mary  Barrow.  To  this  indictment  they 
have  severally  put  not  guilty,  and  it  is  your  charge  to  say  whether  they  or 
either  of  them  are  guilty  or  not. 

Opening  Speech  for  the  Prosecution. 

The  ArroBNiT-GBNTOAi^-May  it  please  you,  my  lord.  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury— The  male  prisoner,  Frederick  Henr^  Seddon,  and  hii  wife 
stand  charged  before  you  with  the  wilful  murder  of  a  Misa  Ebia  Mary 
Barrow  at  their  house  at  6.1  ToUington  Park,  in  the  north  of  London, 
on  the  14th  September,  1911,  by  administering  arsenic  to  her.  The  case 
is  one  which  demands  your  very  close  attention,  not  only  because  it  is 
a  charge  of  the  gravest  character  known  to  the  law,  but  also  because  it 
is  a  case  which  is  placed  before  you  by  the  Crown  upon  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  not  upon  direct  evidence,  of  the  administering  of  the  poison. 
It  will  involve  your  inquiring  in  some  little  detail  into  the  events  during 
some  months  before  the  decease  of  this  Miss  Barrow,  during  which  time 
she  was  living  with  the  prisoners  as  a  lodger  in  rooms  which  she  had  rented 
from  them,  and  which  she  continued  to  occupy  until  this  fateful  14th 
September.  Gentlemen,  I  will  only  make  one  passing  observation  to  you 
before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  this  case,  to  remind  you  that  this 
case  must  be  tried,  and  will  be  tried,  upon  the  evidence  which  is  given  in 
this  Court,  and  in  this  Court  only,  and  if  you  have  by  nny  possibility  read 
accounts  of  inquiries  into  this  case,  or  any  comment  upon  it  in  the  daily 
press  you  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  that,  but  you  will  discard  it  entirely 

from'yo""'  ™>"<1*>  »"'^  ""^"'^  ™'y  '"  ""-'  «^'<3^"!^  "^^*  '=  S''^*"  ^'""^ 
you,  and  to  what  takes  place  during  the  trial  in  this  Court. 

Now,  gentlemen,  may  I  point  out  to  you,  before  I  proceed  to  tell  you 
the  story,  that  in  a  case  of  this  character  the  inquiry  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  three  main  points.    Wherever  you  have  a  trial  of  this  character 


Opening  Speech  for  Prosecution. 

thm  A(tonMr-fi«a«nU 

in  which  there  ii  no  direct  evidence  of  the  adminiitering  of  the  poiton, 
you  muit  necewanly  looli  clo«ly  into  .U  the  facU  leading  up  to  the 
ihai  ^f;^^'';..*^*  ""portant  date,  and  aUo  you  wiU  have  to  con.id«r 
what  happened  thereafter;  and,  a.  I  ,haU  .ubmit  to  you,  you  wiU  have  to 
conaider  what  the  .ntereat  of  the«  two  perwn,  wa.  in  the  immeJiate  death 
of  thia  woman,  what  motive  they  had  or  could  have  for  doing  her  to  death 
You  will  al.o  have  to  con.ider  what  opportunitiea  they  had  of  adminiiterinK 
w  ^'T  .1°    !!!'  "I"^  i*"*"  3"-"  'ill  »'««  di«<=t  your  attention  to  what 

tT^^^t  1  w**"  •'j'*'  '^''  ^  ™""'™'  "»•  «'  *•>««  J*"""  both 
immediately  before  and  immediately  after  and  for  aome  little  time  after  the 
murder  of  this  woman. 

I„H„.?,*.lT'*  ''"■°°*/  ^"^^"^  '',  '  '"P^rintendent  of  canva.«ra  for  the 
n^lr^.  if  "t  Company.     He  had  been  in  their  employment  for  a 

^T  .  .u  /*"'••  ^'^  ^"  "uperintendent  of  canvassers  since  1901, 
^  fii  T  1?  T  '"  <1V,«".">"'  the  material  date,  he  was  occupying  a  house 
at  63  ToUington  Park,  in  the  north  of  London,  where  he  lived  with  hi. 
wife  and  family,  consisting  of  five  children,  and  where  at  any  rate  the 
Z^\°?V^^  iecond  floor  of  the  house,  wa.  let  eventually  during  th^ 
important  date,  to  which  I  shall  caU  your  attention  directly,  to  MisI 
Barrow      The  male  prisoner's  office  wa.  in  the  basement  of  hi.  house 

tte  habit  of  those  in  the  employ  of  this  Industrial  Assurance  Company 
who»  duty  It  was  to  collect  the  money,  for  him,  to  hand  them  over  to 
h  m;  the  canvasser,  in  his  particular  district  handed  their  money,  over  to 
hun  generally  on  a  Thursday.  ■' 

suhJ/'Sv^.^'l """'!.'  "■?  J""""."  "bo.  according  to  the  case  which  we 
submit  to  you.  wyis  murdered  by  poison  on  the  14th  September  of  last  vear 
™  a  spinster  of  ju.t  about  forty-nine  year,  of  age.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  somewhat  curious  temperament.  She  is  described  by 
W°!iiT  ""t""^'  "'  "  ?omewhat  eccentric  person.  She  appear,  to  have 
been  deaf;  according,  agam.  to  aome  of  the  evidence  whichS^U  be  called 

wirthL  t  1,  '/r"  T\'  ""  "'?''""■  *''«  «•"  "'  »  "■•■  ""d  Mr..  Grant, 
wth  whom  she  had  lived  from  about  1902  till  1908,  Mr.  Grant  havine 
been  some  kind  o    a  relative  of  her,,  Mr,.  Grant  being  a  woman  luh 

^Imv*."""  °"b"'r  'r'"^'T'  **™^ '  ""■*  ""^^  "■«  ''^■"h  of  MrTGrrm 
tW.  W^r  ■''°;*  *""«  ''f'«™»--d».  Miss  Barrow  ««ms  to  have  taken 
It  nflH^  w  T^  '"*'■•  ""d  "'loPted  bim  as  her  own.  There  wa.  a  girl 
0^^;,  ;™  •  .  i*""  ^r  "'"  •"""■  "«'<= '"  tl"''  -=«««•  and  tbere  is  nothing 
7  i^S^'' w.™  i,''**  '  "^"^  ■■''<"•  t»  ■■>  tbat  connection.  ^ 

V™j  i  M'ss  Barrow  went  to  live  with  some  relative  of  hers  a  Mrs 
Vonderahe    who  lived  in  North  London,   in  Evershot  Road      She  weni 

continued  ?„  l'  *i.  ^™''".?''«-  P^^™?  f"  her  board  and  lodging,  and 
TomnZt  P»:r  *^*™  ™°'  'he  moved  on  the  26th  July  of  191o'io  63 
Vo^i^T  ■  '  ^^  *'°"'*  occupied  by  the  prisoners.  She  left  the 
w°ft  tCin  '"  ^'■"l"™™  of  some  disagreement.     She  had  bin  liviW 

Xtet  t^'caT  r!"^«™'l'L*'°'?'  """f*""^  '**  *'ehteen  months.  Z 
natever  the  cauw  of  it  waa  there  i.  no  doubt  that  they  did  not  agree  in 
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the  end,  and  in  consequence  of  this  jMiss  Barrow  looked  out  for  other 
apartments,  and  lighted  upon  thia  floor,  which  was  to  be  let  by  the  Seddons, 
the  prisoners.  During  this  time  and  up  to  the  time  when  she  moved  into 
this  house  on  the  26tb  July  of  1910,  Miss  Barrow  was  the  possessor  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money,  amounting  to  something  like  £4000  capital 
value.  She  had  £1600  in  India  3J  per  cent.  She  was  also  the  owner  of  a 
leasehold  property  which  brought  her  in  at  least  £120  a  year  profit,  and  that 
lease  continues  till  1929,  when  it  eipires.  She  appears  to  have  had  one  very 
curious  characteristic,  that  of  hoarding  gold  and  bank  notes.  She  did 
not  place  them  in  a  bank,  but  she  appears  to  have  kept  them  in  a  cash  box, 
and  kept  gold  and  notes  to  a  very  large  amount.  According  to  the  evidence 
that  will  be  placed  before  you,  she  had  during  a  considerable  time  some 
£400  in  gold  in  a  cash  box,  and  a  considerable  number  of  notes,  the  exact 
number  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you ;  but,  as  you  will  hear  during  the  course 
of  the  case,  there  must  have  been  at  least  33  £5  notes  in  that  cash  box, 
because  we  shall  trace  every  one  of  those  notes  and  their  subsequent  history 
into  the  possession  of  either  the  male  or  the  female  prisoner.  Besides 
that,  she  had  a  sum  of  £200  odd  in  a  savings  bank,  the  Finsbury  and  City 
of  London  Savings  Bank.  So  that,  as  you  will  observe,  when  she  went 
into  the  prisoners'  house  at  63  Tollington  Park  in  this  July,  1910,  she  had 
this  considerable  amount  of  property  which  I  have  explained  to  you.  She 
appears,  as  you  will  hear  a  little  later  in  more  detail,  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  cashing  the  cheque  which  she  received  from  the  leasehold  property 
across  the  counter,  an  open  cheque,  each  quai'ter,  and  receiving  the  notes 
for  it,  and  then  putting  these  notes  into  the  cash  box.  It  will  be  proved 
before  you  that  some  notes  which  were  eventually  traced  to  the  possession 
of  the  prisoners  are  notes  which  were  received  by  her  from  the  bank 
across  the  counter  for  the  cheques  vhich  she  had  received  in  respect  of  the 
property  for  a  period  ranging  over  some  ten  years,  from  1901  till  1910, 
and  as  she  got  the  notes,  so  it  appears  that  she  placed  these  notes  into 
the  cash  box ;  they  never  seem  to  have  gone  into  any  bank  at  all.  Either 
receiving  gold  or  notes,  she  accumulated  them  and  kept  them  in  this  box, 
and  that  box  was  moved  with  her  to  63  Tollington  Park  in  this  July,  1910. 
Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  for  the  moment  to 
the  particular  point  to  which  I  am  now  going  to  address  you,  so  that  you 
may  follow  it  in  all  its  bearings.  It  will  be  shown  to  you  that  all  this 
property  disappears  by  the  14th  September  of  1911,  and  that  on  that  date 
there  was  no  cash  in  her  possession  except  a  sum  of  £4  10s.,  according  to 
one  statement,  and  £10  according  to  another  statement  of  the  male 
prisoner;  and  that  that  was  the  total  amount  of  property  of  which  siie  died 
possessed,  except  for  some  personal  belongings,  trinkets,  furniti  ^e,  and 
clothing,  which  were  valued  at  something  like  £15,  so  that  she  had  coi- 
into  the  house  on  the  26th  of  July,  1910,  with  all  this  property,  and  on 
her  death  on  the  14th  September,  1911,  she  had  nothing  except  these 
small  amounts  to  which  1  have  called  your  attention.  You  will  hear  that 
in  the  meanwhile  all  this  property  found  its  way  into  the  possession  of  the 
Seddons,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  male  prisoner.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  it.  it  all  gets  into  his  possession.  I  make  that 
observation  for  this  reason,  that,  according  to  the  evidence  which  we  shall 
place  before  you,  we  do  not  actually  trace  what  becomes  of  the  gold  which 
was  in  the  box  according  to  the  evidence  when  she  moved  into  the  house 
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in  July  of  1910,  but  as  to  the    ,ot.,s  whlcli,  ..f  course,  are  much  more 

rvn^,n?"*''"tl*''T  :■"  ^  """"^  ''^'"■•^  y™  »hioh  I  .hall  submit 
!^n  f  ^'"^  ''""^  all  question  that  these  i.,tes  had  got  out  of  the  cash 
boi  mto  the  possession  of  these  prisoners.    The  £1600  31  per    cent,  stock 

0.\X''",Qrn*  rr^'y  ?"**  ■^™"'  ''"  PO^^'^'ion.  beiSg  transferred  in 
October  1910  to  the  male  prisoner.  The  leasehold  proierty  was  trans- 
ferred also  to  the  male  prisoner ;  and,  although  I  do  not  suggest  to  you  that 
'' u  t'  u*  ^*".^'  ™'°''  "P""  *•"«  evidence  I  shall  submit  to  you  that  the 
gold  rtich  was  drawn  out  of  the  Finsbury  and  City  of  London  Saving, 
Bank  in  June  of  1911,  as  it  was  consisting  of  £216,  which  represented  the 
money  which  had  accumulated  there  since  1887  for  her  account,  and  was 
drawn  out  by  her  m  the  company  of  the  female  prisoner  in  June,  1911, 
that  something  like  that  sum  of  money  in  gold  was  seen  in  the  possession 
of  the  male  prisoner  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Uth  September,  after  Miss 
tJarrow  had  died  from  this  arsenic  poisoning  between  6  and  7  o'clock  of 
that  morning. 

In  some  little  detail  I  will  show  you  later  how  all  that  happened 
tor  the  moment  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  this,  that  the  money 
had  passed  therefore  from  her  to  the  Seddons'  possession,  and  I  want  to 
place  before  you  the  explanation,  so  tar  as  there  is  an  explanation,  of  what 
had  happened  with  regard  to  that  money.  You  will  see  that  upon  the 
mae  prisoners  own  story  with  regard  to  this,  if  you  accept  it  as  true- 1 
shall  have  some  criticism  to  pass  upon  it  for  your  consideration— but  if 
you  accept  it  as  true,  he  had  every  interest  in  getting  rid  of  this  woman, 
Miss  Barrow,  on  the  14th  September  of  1911. 

tl,.  i!"  ■'"p^"  "l^^n  *!  T*  '",?*  '""'^'  "''«  '"■""g''*  *i*  her  not  only 
the  boy    Ernest  Grant,  but  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hook,  who  were  friends  of 
hers.     Mr.   Hook  was  the  brother  of  the  Mrs,   Grant,  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  and  they  came  to  live  there;  but,  as  you  will  hear,  they  remained 
there  for  a  very  short  time,  because  on  the  Sunday,  within  eight  or  ten 
days  of  their  arrival  at  this  house  and  their  residence  there,  there  was 
trouble  caused  in  some  way  by  their  having  gone  out  with  the  boy,  and 
as  a  consequence,  as  you  will  hear,  they  left  the  premises  on  the  Tuesday! 
im  August.     So  that  from  10th  August  of  1910  until  Uth  September  of 
1911  she  was  residing  in  the  house  with  Ernest  Grant  alone.     She  does 
not  sppear  to  have  had  any  relatives  calling  upon  her,  so  far  as  we  know 
from  the  evidence,  which  you  will  hear,  neither,  apparently,  had  she  friends 
But  at  an  early  period,  this  period  of  October  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention,  when  this  money  begins  to  disappear  from  Miss  Barrow's  posses- 
sion, and  when  It  passed  from  her  to  them,  you  will  find  that  both  the  male 
™ZbLw  k!.      fe">ale  prisoner  are  dealing  with  the  £5  notes   which 
mdoubtedly  belonged  to  Miss  Barrow,  had  belonged  to  her,  which  had  been 
^l'  T}i  \^'  """^  y™  "■'"  '5'"^  »'«>  that  the  female  prisoner,  in  this 
month  of  October  of  1910,  at  this  important  date  when  tL  In^a  3J  t? 
cent  and  the  leasehold  property  were  being  transferred  to  the  male  prisoner 

IamI™M  c^^ir^^"  ""Jf^  '.''f'^  £5  notes,  endorsing  them  with  a  false 
tame,  M.  Scott  and  with  a  false  address,  18  Evershot  Hoad.  No  such 
person  lived  at  Evershot  Road;  the  female  prisoner  had  nothing  to  do  with 
18  tvershot  Road ;  it  was  a  false  name  and  a  false  address.    The  rest  of  the 

lltt'f??,!™'*,!',^"'^  'i'T  *"''  *''"*  '«"'«*''  ^at  period,  the  first  date, 
11th  October,  1910,  and  the  date  of  the  death  of  Mis.  Barrow,  thirty-three 
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£6  notes  had  been  dealt  with,  of  which  six  went  into  the  male  priioner'a 
bank — he  had  a  banking  account,  aa  you  will  hear — and  the  rest  of  them 
were  dealt  with  by  the  female  prisoner.  There  were  altogether  nme  dealt 
with  by  her  with  a  false  name  and  address.  Two  of  them  as  I  have 
described  to  you  already ;  six  of  them  were  dealt  with,  endorsed  by  her,  and 
changed  at  tradesmen's,  and  endorsed  "  Mrs.  Scott,  18  Evershot  Road  '  ; 
one  of  them  was  endorsed  "Mrs.  Scott,  12  Evershot  Road";  nine  of  them 
therefore,  according  to  the  particulars  I  have  already  given  you,  were 
endorsed  by  her  with  a  false  name  and  a  false  address.  You  will  have  to 
ask  yourselves  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry  not  only  why  that  was 
done,  but,  of  course,  what  bearing  that  has  upon  this  trial?  The  rest  of 
them  are  dealt  with  by  her  at  various  times  during  the  same  period; 
none  of  them  is  endorsed  by  her  in  her  name,  but  they  are  exchanged  on 
different  dates,  generally  for  small  purchases  which  had  been  made. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  bear  in  mind  this,  that,  of 
course,  the  charge  made  against  these  two  persons  is  not  that  of  abstract- 
ing her  money;  it  is  not  a  charge  either  of  stealing  or  a  charge  of 
defrauding  Miss  Barrow  of  her  money.  But  the  reason  why  it  is  im- 
portant to  inquire  into  it  in  this  case  is  tl.jt  you  will  see,  as  1  shall 
submit  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  you  will  consider  it,  that  they 
are  the  only  persons  who  at  this  time  in  September,  1911,  had  any  interest 
in  the  immediate  death  of  Miss  Barrow.  The  explanation  which  has  been 
given,  and  which  will  be  read  to  you  in  due  course,  by  the  male  prisoner 
with  reference  to  the  assignment  leasehold  interest,  is  that  he  agreed  to 
give  her  an  annuity  of  £1  a  week  for  her  life  in  exchange  for  the  interest 
which  she  had  in  this  leasehold  property,  which  was  of  the  value  of  some 
£120  a  year,  but  which  would  expire  in  about  nineteen  years.  I  am  not 
concerned,  nor  are  you,  with  inquiring  into  whether  what  he  gave  her  w.is 
the  precise  and  proper  amount  that  should  be  given  urder  the  circumstances 
as  an  annuity  for  a  property  of  this  character.  It  does  not  matter,  and 
this  case  does  not  depend  upon  any  minute  arithmetical  calculations  as  to 
whether  he  was  dealing  with  her  fairly  or  not.  What  does  happen  is  that 
here  you  find  this  man,  who  is  (so  far  as  we  know  as  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  that  we  have  been  able  to  make)  in  possession  of  a  small  amount 
of  money,  as  his  banking  account  will  show,  arranging  to  give  this  annuity 
of  £1  a  week  to  Mies  Barrow  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  It  is  right  that  I 
should  tell  you  that  the  security  for  this  is  the  property  itself — so  long 
as  the  property  lasted,  so  long  as  the  leasehold  interest  continued,  the 
leasehold  interest  being  of  a  public-house  known  as  the  Buck's  Head  and 
a  barber's  shop  adjoining;  the  public-house  bringing  in  £105  a  year,  and 
the  barber's  shop  bringing  in  £50  a  year,  and  subject  to  a  rental  which 
she  had  to  pay  of  £20,  and  producing,  it  has  been  said,  £120— it  is  said 
by  the  male  prisoner  himself  a  profit  rental  of  £120,  and  I  will  accept  it 
as  that;  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  more  closely.  For  the  £1600 
of  India  3J  per  cent,  there  is  no  document  of  any  sort  in  existence  to 
explain  what  it  was  that  the  male  prisoner  gave  her  in  exchange  for  that. 
There  is  neither  any  agreement  in  writing  nor  any  note  in  any  book  or 
any  entry  of  any  kind  or  sort  as  to  what  he  was  to  give  her  for  that 
£1600;  but,  ne  you  will  hear,  within  two  months  of  Miss  Barrow  being 
in  that  house  with  them,  and  after  the  Hooks,  who  had  come  with  her  had 
left,  tiiiia  property  was  Uonsferred  over  to  the  male  prisoner,  and,  as  I 
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say,  80  far  aa  any  document  shows,  (or  nothing.  The  story  which  h« 
has  given  with  regard  to  it,  which  it  is,  of  course,  right  that  you  should 
have  before  you  early  in  the  case,  is  this.  He  says  there  was  a  verbal 
agreement  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  pay  her  an  annuity  of  £72,  besides 
allowing  her  to  have  the  rooms  in  this  house  without  paying  any  rent  for 
them.  The  rent  that  she  had  been  paying  for  the  rooms  was  12s.  a  week, 
lliat  would  amount  to  an  annuity,  according  to  him,  or  the  equivalent 
of  it,  of  about  £3  a  week.  You  will,  of  course,  observe  this,  that,  accord- 
ing to  that  story,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  writing,  no  record  which 
bound  the  male  prisoner  to  pay  that  annuity  in  respect  of  the  India  3J  per 
cent.  Whether  that  is  the  true  story  or  not,  of  comse,  you  will  have  to 
make  up  your  minds,  or,  at  least,  you  will  have  to  consider  during  the 
course  of  the  case.  Whether  he  ever  did  agree  to  give  her  an  annuity  for 
the  India  SJ  per  cent,  is  a  question  upon  which  I  shall  submit  you  will 
exercise  your  judgment  during  the  course  of  this  case  ;*  or  whether  it  was 
that  this  £1600  India  3J  per  cent,  was  transferred  to  him  in  consequence 
of  the  hold  which  he  had  managed  to  acquire  over  her,  and  the  confidence 
which  he  had  undoubtedly  managed  to  instil  into  her,  and  as  a  result 
she  entrusted  it  to  him  for  safe  keeping,  as  I  suggest  to  you  she  had  done 
with  the  notes  which  were  being  dealt  with  subsequently  by  these  prisoners. 
These  are  all  matters  which,  of  course,  you  will  consider  during  the  course 
of  the  case ;  but  I  want  to  point  this  out  to  you,  that  even  if  you  can  bring 
yourselves  to  accept  the  story  which  the  male  prisoner  puts  to  you,  then 
if  it  is  true,  and  if  he  had  agreed  to  give  her  this  annuity  for  the  pro- 
perties which  had  come  into  his  possession,  he  had,  of  course,  the  highest 
interest  in  getting  rid  of  her  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible ;  the  result  of 
which  would  be  that  the  annuities  would  cease,  the  capital  would  be  his 
without  any  charge  upon  it  to  do  as  he  Uked  with.  My  submission  will 
be  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  that  he  is  the  only  person,  with  his  wife, 
who  had  a  common  interest  with  him  in  this — the  only  person  who  would 
really  gain  by  the  death  of  Miss  Barrow.  If  those  facts  are  correct,  then, 
at  least,  it  will  have  been  established  that  there  was  every  reason  why 
they  should  desire  her  death. 

Now,  just  let  me  tell  you  what  happened  afterwards.  Diu-ing  the 
whole  time  that  she  is  ill,  which  lasts  from  Ist  September  of  1911  until  the 
morning  of  14th  September,  you  will  find  that  the  female  prisoner  is 
attending  her,  and  in  attending  to  her  there  is  every  opportunity  for  the 
male  prisoner  to  go  to  her  room;  he  does  go  on  several  occasions,  and 
eventually  on  1 1th  September  she  makes  a  will  by  which  he  is  appointed 
sole  eiecutor  and  trustee,  and  his  father,  who  was  living  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  is  called  in  as  a  witness.  By  that  will  of  11th  Septem- 
ber there  is  no  disposition  of  cash  or  other  property,  except  furniture, 
jewellery,  and  personal  belongings.  The  will  will  be  read  to  you  in  due 
course.  That  is  left  to  the  children,  the  orphans,  Hilda  and  Ernest 
Grant,  when  they  come  of  age.  and  the  property  meanwhile  is  to  be  kept 
by  the  male  prisoner  as  trustee.  It  is  very  little  account,  as  you  may 
imagine,  but  that  is  all  the  disposition  of  her  property  to  this  man. 

My  submission  to  you  is  that  during  the  whole  of  this  eventful  period 

•There  is  evidence  that  Seddon  did  actaally  pay  to  Miss  Barrow  the  amonnt 
repreieated  by  this  annuity  until  the  week  before  her  death. — Ed. 
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fL^''*  ""*  ^^^JL*""*''  Pri'OM"  ««  those  who  have  aocew  to  this 

ttoT  rooms  t  aU  .h^l."^"^?'  '°  '?*  *">"'"•  ''"*  '•»«  "^^^  ^tt^nded 
Ser  thatl  i'^  *  ^  ■*  °°""°S  'Whatever  to  do  with  them.  ITia 
^mtohav«rf„'n.  1l  r!'*  P"'™*""'  """^  ">«  daughter,  Maggie  Seddon, 

^h:.^^°/^f  "f?  *"''*°  '"  °°  1«*  September  she  had  symptoms  from 
Shi  V  **  •Jpoto'- diapiosed  that  she  was  suffering  from  epidemic  dkrrh™ 
^mir"^i;l"'^  undoubtedly  had  considerable  diarrh^a^nd  pait  k  her 
.^X  ihe^tZ'T'"'*'*"'  ™'y  '''°'  '<»•  t*"*  '"™«"t  to  gi™  you  quite 

until  20th  September^X  »,.  K    ■  !     '  °?  '■*'**'™  '■"^'^  »'  *>>«  deatii 

£  X.  iJ? i  Er.i'T  !"■  ■?  ""* '-"  *-  ■"•■«."£i; 
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have  to  be  buried  in  a  public  eravewM^h  !t  ''°'  ''""*^''  »''«  """'J 

of  other  person,  are  aC  buried      U  is  a  verv  '.  ^'"™  '"  ""'''  "  "™'^' 
the  male  prisoner  should  have  asaentL  to  th/     T"'  ""'T'*''""^  *''* 

a:^=-or  £^S3^7^^ 

obsenJatT^n'^o Vr  that  in  the  Tr"  .t-  TV   «^^*  °'  ^"    -"'«  this 

your  attention  wMch  had  Lef„%C?ed\  th  "'r?  '  "^^  '"'^"''y  -"«<» 
sn  innocent  death  of  hers  «  he  waft,  „«  "  '''^  *""""^?;  "  t^is  was 
nevertheless,  follows  that  from  theT  J,!  ?,.^rf  responsible,  the  reault, 
the  enjoyment  of  aU  the  pTpertv Xh  he'had  o^fT"  '"  T  '"l"'  '""' 
into  his  house  some  nine  momhV bTfore  But  »n„  Z  "'''*"  '''*  """ 
the  cupidity  of  this  male  prisone  .  and^  nmch  df/rT^'  '"  ^'""*  "" 
the  whole  of  the  money    that  hp  .^^c,  t     i  , -^^  ^^^'"^  """"'y-  ""d 

whatever  it  might  b^  a^'soverei™  oT?l  '"^  ^^''?*''  ^™''  '"  P^y'-g 
to  have  given  her  a  de^nt  b.m'fr.  »  Zt  .  ".•  '''"."''  ''  '^""W  ^ave  cost 
withstanling  t^  eno^ou,  ^ "ofit  ^Sd^  o^^V^  ""  *''''*  ''='PI«"«'J-'><>t- 
tt-Lli-t''^  ™^  "-^'"^'"-ttenToJ^Tnn^rrig^^^^^^ 

.nder^ir  Vircul^Lel  tntenT^^rrt  IT'    '  ?■  ^^  "^ ™ 

Srut:  Sitii-brtr-i'"*^  n^;htXorwithirr';u^\f: 

to  what  he  ha.  lidli^th"?  \f 'r"r-''",\!  "-'  »«  "»  '""  i-tice 
Vonderahe.  of  the  d^ath/'ft -fa  e  te^f  l/th  Seni  t""  m  T*/  ">« 

to  "M^  Fl^Vo;'d:ra^rT4'th™L;r,::;l97r^''-  i'':«^''^-d 

SH-lT^-,  "^6  rJ't^£^T^-  >  your^usin-Mi; 
J'        row,  at  0  a.m.  Van  morning  from  epidemic  diarrhoea.    The 
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funeral  will  take  place  on  Saturday  next  about  1  or  2  p.m.  Please  inform 
Albert  Edward  and  Emma  Marion  Vonderahe  "  (that  ii  the  brother  and 
•ister  of  Mr.  Frank  Vonderahe)  "  of  her  decease,  and  let  me  know  if  you 
or  they  wiih  to  attend  the  funeral.  I  wish  also  to  infom.  you  that  she 
made  a  will  on  the  llth  inst.,  leaving  what  she  died  possessed  of  to  Hilda 
i  "n"!  Ernest  Grant,  and  appointed  myself  as  sole  eiecutor  for  the  will. — 

Yours  respectfully,  F.  H.  Seddon."       That  is  addressed  to  "Mr.  Frank 
Vonderahe,  31  Evershot  Road,  Finsbury  Park." 

Tou  will  observe  from  that  letter,  which  he  says  he  wrote  and  posted 
on  14th  September  to  these  relatives,  that  there  is  not  the  faintest  reference 
to  this  very  important  fact  that  she  was  to  be  buried  in  a  public  grave.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  will  agree  in  this  as  certainly  a  characteristic 
of  life  in  this  country,  of  the  poorest,  and  perhaps  even  strongest  amongst 
those  <vho  are  not  rich  and  not  verj  well  endowed  with  worldly  goods — 
there  is  always  the  desire  for  a  proper  funeral ;  and  the  one  thing  that  one 
would  have  eipv;cted  would  be  that  when  this  man  knew,  as  he  did,  that 
he  was  only  going  to  pay  for  a  public  grave  for  her  he  would  have  gone  to 
the  relatives,  and  if  he  had  posted  a  letter  which  did  not  contain  a  single 
:-efcrtiice  to  that,  at  least  before  she  was  buried,  he  would  have  taken  caro 
to  have  got  the  relatives'  acquiescence — to  have  brought  the  state  of  things 
to  their  notice,  so  that  they  might,  if  they  liked,  have  said,  "  Oh,  we  will 
supplement  this  money;  we  will  pay  this  eitra  £2  or  £3,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  sooner  than  that  our  relative  should  be  buried  in  a  public  grave." 
It  is  a  subject  of  much  comment  which  I  am  submitting  to  you,  because, 
if  the  man  was  guilty  at  the  time,  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
would  want  to  do  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  relatives  before  she  was 
buried  to  the  fact  of  her  death. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you,  according  to  the  evidence  which  will  be 
placed  before  you,  not  one  word  was  known,  not  a  suspicion  held  by  the 
Vonderahes  of  the  death  of  Miss  Barrow  until  the  20th  September,  that  is, 
four  days  after  the  funeral  had  taken  place.  Then,  by  a  chance  circum- 
stance, an  inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  she  wa«  dead, 
and  on  the  21st  of  September  an  interview  takes  place  with  the  two  Mrs. 
Vonderahes,  the  wives  of  Mr.  Albert  and  Mr.  Frank  Vonderahe,  and  as 
the  result  of  that  interview  Mr.  Frank  Vonderahe  desires  an  interview  with 
the  male  prisoner.  He  has  it,  but  not  until  very  much  later,  because, 
although  he  wanted  it,  the  male  prisoner  said  he  desired  to  go  away,  and 
he  could  not  stop  at  that  time ;  he  was  rather  sick  of  it,  and  be  wished  to 
go  away  for  a  holiday,  as  he  did.  But  on  9th  October  Mr.  Frank  Vonderahe 
does  see  him,  and  the  result  of  that  interview  was  that  Mr.  Frank  Vonderahe 
made  further  inquiries,  and  became  suspicious.  The  consequence  of  that 
was  that  communication  was  made  to  the  authorities,  with  the  result  thct 
further  inquiries  were  instituted,  and  on  15th  November,  two  months  after 
the  date  of  death,  an  order  was  made  to  exhume  this  body.  Thereupon  a 
post-mortem  examination  was  made.  Then  it  was  found  that  in  the  body 
of  this  woman,  who  was  said  to  have  died  of  epidemic  diarrhcea,  there  was 
arsenic  widely  distributed.  You  will  hear  from  the  medical  testimony  that 
the  arsenic  which  was  found  in  her  body  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  So 
far  as  we  have  1-  ,sn  able  to  discover  from  the  evidence  which  we  shall  place 
before  you,  there  is  not  the  faintest  ground  for  suggesting  that  she  was 
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taking  medicine  that  contained  arsenic,  ai  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
medicines  which  she  was  taking,  and  that  arsenic  found  its  way  into  her 
body,  according  to  the  evidence  which  will  be  placed  before  you,  during 
the  days  of  her  ilkess,  and  she  must  have  died  of  a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic. 
which  must  have  been  administered  within  some  forty-eight  hours  of  her 
death. 

It  is  perhaps,  as  you  will  understand  when  you  have  heard  what  the 
medical  gentlemen  have  to  say  about  this,  not  very  remarkable  that  the 
doctor  did  not  discover  that  arsenic  was  being  administered,  because  the 
symptoms  during  life  would  be  very  much  the  same,  whether  she  was 
suffering  really  and  truly  from  epidemic  diarrhcea,  or  whether  she  was 
suffering  from  the  conBequences  of  arsenical  poisoning,  the  symptoms 
which  would  be  present  to  the  medical  man  attending  would  be  the  same. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  this  woman  died  from  arsenical  poisoning.  The 
question  you  have  to  ask  yourselves,  and  which  is  of  much  importance  in 
tins  case,  is,  who  administered  the  poison  J  And  in  that  connection  you 
niust  ask  yourselves  another  question,  who  could  have  administered  it  in 
that  house  but  the  prisoners  I  And,  in  the  same  wav,  that  question 
naturally  leads  to  the  further  one,  whjse  interest  was  it  to  administer  it) 
The  answers  to  those  questions  must  necessarily  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  determining  what  your  verdict  will  be  in  this  case. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  aniioua,  in  putting  this  case  before  you,  that  you 
should  have  all  such  details  in  the  opening  of  the  case  as  will  enable 
yi>u  to  follow  the  evidence  as  to  see  its  bearing  at  the  time  it  is 
g'ven.  It  18,  of  course,  of  importance  that  you  should,  not  only  for  the 
Crown,  but  for  the  defence,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  justice  that  you 
should  appreciate  what  actually  were  the  facts,  and  what  had  taken  place 
m  some  more  detail  than  I  have  so  far  indicated  the  story  to  you. 

The  evidence  will  show  you  this  with  relation  to  the  case  and  to  what 
had  happened  shortly  before  Miss  Barrow  was  taken  ill  on  Ist  September. 
You  will  find  that  during  the  whole  period  of  her  stay  in  this  house,  and 
certainly  from  10th  August,  when  she  was  alone  with  this  boy,  Ernie 
Grant,  and  the  prisoners  and  their  family,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  place 
the  material  before  you,  that  she  had  placed  herself  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  prisoners.  Apparently,  until  the  moment  that  she  got  into  the 
house  at  Tollington  Park,  she  was  a  woman  of  nerve,  who  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  her  money,  who  was  of  penurious  habits,  who  saved  per- 
sistently, who  accumulated  the  moneys  which  were  conning  in  to  her  from 
this  income  which  I  have  already  directed  attention  to :  so  that  there  was 
more  and  more  money,  and  there  were  more  and  more  notes  in  the  cash 
boi;  and  certainly,  according  to  some  of  her  relatives,  as  you  will  hear, 
as  one  lady  expressed  it,  "  It  must  be  a  clever  person  who  could  have  got 
her  money  away  from  her."  During  this  period  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  and  which  I  think  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  further 
detail  in  opening  the  case  to  you— until  the  end  of  August  she  appears  to 
have  been  able  to  go  about;  she  was  out;  she  was  actually  out  on  the 
wth  August,  1911,  which  is  the  last  da+e  we  trace.  During  that  month 
"he  went  to  see  a  Dr.  Paul,  who  examined  her.  At  first  she  appears  to 
have  been  suffering  from  a  bilious  attack ;  that  seems  to  have  passed  away, 
and  during  the  last  two  or  three  visits  she  was  calling  upon  him,  because 

■  I 
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.too  wH^hiJ^    .iT'f"''.*^*^  "?'  •'°  "*''"■  ">""««■■  '"y  .he  Should 
.top  with  him    and  he  treated  her  by  giving  her  medicine,  which  you  irill 

sunermg.       ihat  nag  on  the  30th  of  August,  1911 

.„j  Now    there  i.  one  fact  to  which  I  have  not  yet  drawn  your  attention 

a  flj'Jf ^  il,°'  considerable  importance  in  the  ca«.     OnTsth  AuZt' 

rate  wa.  a t  Tn*"  '"'!.'*'T''  T""  "'"  "'"««»>  ">'''='>  '■>  ">e  end,  atTny 
rate,  wa.  a  fatal  illness,  the  daughter,  Maggie  Seddon,  eoe.  to  a  chemist', 

wte.e\°*"''""'"i'r'  "^"J  ?"'='"'- ^  packet  of 'jfX^s  «;  ^a^V. 
p"trs  1  "Arif.^t  fl''""*"^  ??  the  envelope  which  oonU.i  J L^ay- 
papers  as       Arsenical  fly-papers."       They  are  also  labelled    "Poison  " 

fhe -ach'ofifV  ""T  '''''?5"  *•■*  P'"**  '=»»"'i»i-g  the^pape™  from 
the  reach  of  children,  and  care  is  taken  to  show  that  they  are  imdouhteX 
dangerous.  A  packet  of  these  paper,  contain,  six  fly-pa^r^s.  EaS  fl™^ 
not  only  contains  enough,  but  more  than  enough,  tS  Ml  an  adult  Mr^ 
I  am  speaking  not  only  of  what  is  actually  in  the  pane  and  whic?  mav 
be  extracted  scientifically  from  the  paper' c  ■  which  may  £e  Tc^rta^ed 
re^sulttolT''  '"*"^  -f."haustive  analysis,  but  also  f'^om  whft  w^ld 
ca«  m  Z  ^T;"™  *?'^'"8.,™«  «'  'hese  papers,  or  two  or  three,  as  Z 

rZt  4?uld  w  thi'i^P'^  *"•""«  ^'^-^  '"  *  «°''»  '1-antity  of  water;  the 
result  would  be  that  the  arsenic  in  that  water  would  be  enoueb  and  more 
than  enough    to  kill  any  person  who  took  it.     Arsenic  appSy  "ftTtT 

paper  m  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  has  no  taste  and  no  smell  It  can 
be  admmis  ered  without  fear  of  detection  in  any  liquid  wWch  has  anvthW 
of  th.  V"'°"  "'u**  "t^'  "•''*  '^o""  '«'  'to  '*«">t  o  the  boiC  up 
eL  a^t,.5  f'        "  '?",''  •""*  ^  colom-less,   because,   as  you  w      Lve 

fc  water  ^r^ev-lT*  '""^  '".  '"'"'"  ?*'"'■  ''  ^"^  •>«"  ""^  °f  thes^  pa^rt 
in  water,  or  even  if  you  soak  it  in  cold  water,  the  result  will  be  that  tha 

ofTI^r^"''-  '%"'T'*'^  does  not  itself  colour  the  water,  but1he»l™? 
of  the  paper  is  also  abstracted  into  the  water,  and  the  conseouen™  „nH^ 
hat  you  get  a  co  oured  water  which  contains  the  artnTc     ?f  iHet  ^o 
for  the  colour  in  the  paper  there  would  be  no  coloiu-  at  aU  in  the  water 
and  you  would  have  the  water  with  the  arsenic  in  it  quite  colourless   slthai 

.    Now,  you  will  hear  that  her  food  was  given  to  her  by  the  fpm»I-. 

bedroom,  which  had  originally  been  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs    H«,k    hJ 
when  they  left  it  had  not  been  occupied  for  a  cZaiderable  ti,M^  ^ 

^:VZt"  '"':!'  ^'^T'"'  "'"°''  -"  ■sometimes  u^d  by 'the  W    ^le 
Gra.it,  but  mostly  he  slept  with  Miss  Barrow  ^' 

other  thTn«''rt-''L'^'''°''  T",  ^7^"  *°  "'"  ^''""^  contained,  amongst 
other  things,  the  ordinary  kind  of  things  which  an  invalid,  or  a  person  of 
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I'v  fr,'/"^'  ^^j'  '":  '""'^  '*''*'  -"^  "  Valentine',  meat  jui«;  you 
may  know  how  that  i.  given-in  the  lorm  of  a  liquid— and  tea  ia.  tiken 
^ou  could,  without  difficulty,  place  .....en;  which  wr,  in  th?.  coloured^ .!er 
by  pourmg  the  coloured  water  either  into  tht  tea  or  into  the  v"lentine> 
meat  jmce,  or  into  any  other  fo,  d  »hich  wa.  being  given,  so  lone  a.  it  wa. 

Jat'lf  can  th^  T^r  '5\'»°'!ro  lo-g  ««  it  wa.  not  .ufficie^nt  a  ^^y 
rate^  to  call  the  atten hon  of  the  .!ck  per.on  to  the  change  of  colour     Now 

\^1  ^r?  *"  ^^V,  ?™  "'*  *"y  '*"P"'y  <iescriptk.n  of  the  acientifl; 
evidence  which  you  will  hear  upon  thi.;  but  in  the  result  I  .hall  iubmi? 
ijrK  fh  '°'  "l^\^,  "tablished  according  to  the  test,  which  have  b^n 
made  by  the  nao8t  sk.Ued  expert.  bey,„d  all  doubt  that  arwnic  wa.  wiM? 
distributed  in  the  body,  and  that  .he  therefore  died  from  the  aZini.teHng 
of  ar«n,c,  and  then  you  have  to  face  the  que.tion  of  who  admini.tered  i  * 
During  the  whole  of  this  period— during  this  eventful  time— no  one  else 
(except  for  the  visit  of  the  father  on  llth  September,  when  he  merely 
came  up  to  witnes.  the  will),  no  one  else  appear,  to  hive  gone  in"  hU 
room  at  all,*  and  Miss  Barrow  herself,  you  ^'iil  observe,  nefer  wm  out- 
never  wa.  well  enough  to  go  out-from  1st  September  to  Uth  Se^eXr 
and  from  the  quan  ity  of  arsenic  which  wa.  fiund  in  the  stomach  and  in 

taken-at  least  the  last  doM,  the  dose  which  proved  fatal-within  7.  I 
have  said,  forty-eight  hours  of  the  death.  You  will  also  hear  thit  ."'much 
arsemc  wa.  m  the  body  that  not  only  wa.  it  found  in  the  organ,  to  Xch 

n  the  tT  r'  T'^'r"'  ?""^  '"/"'*  ""'«'  "^g"""'  b>"  it  »a,  even  Tound 
in  the  hair,  ,t  was  ound  in  the  nails,  and  it  wa.  found  wherever  an  einert 
^uld  expect    0  find  it,  and  when    ,.r  a  man  who  i.  .killed  Tn  the  effec 

^;rT7w  •"?  •'"'.'  "•  ""^  """'^  ""'"■■''"y  «I«<^t  t"  find  it  if  the 
poLon  had  been  admim.tered.  As  to  that,  the  evidence  will  be  l"  fore 
you,  and  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it  tested  by  my  learned 

tL:ttn:slTtIe"btr  '""  **  ""^-'^^^  °'  "-^^  it  Vainer:' 

to  w^aAia^^rr.Lir4*"a;^^ 

undoubtedly  a  day  of  very  g^at  importance-I  mean  the  e^nt."f  tha 
day  after  the  death  of  Miss  Barrow,  and  I  want  your  attention  to  what 
happened  on  hat  day.  1  have  told  you  already  about  the  male  prisoner 
having  gone  to  the  doctor  at  7  o'clock,  and  I  have  told  you  aK  h" 
IT^T'T  **"  ""''<'rt''^-,,Th<'  afternoon  was  spent  in^hi.  way 
m,r«^  ^^  ^^'  ""if'  \'  '.*""  J"""  "^^^  '  started  mv  address  to  you 
Thursday  was  usually  the  dry  the  male  prisoner  settled  up  the  wSi 
OnZtTat  »  M*'7"^  the  insurance  company  in  which  he  wa.  empLTed 
On  that  date  a  Mr.  Taylor  and  a  Mr.  Smith  came  to  his  house  and  .L  him 
n  the  basement,  which  wa.  hi.  office  where  they  habitually  .aw  Mm  a™ 
here  they  proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  the  week',  business.  Suffice  i^ 
te, ay,  that  that  represe:.ted  a  sum  of  between  £50  and  £60  wh"ch  had 
b«n  taken  in  gold  or  in  silver  during  that  week,  which  would  be  paid  by 
the  canvasser,  to  him,  the  male  prisoner,  a.  the  result  of  their  ^ak'-^^ 
during  the  -  eek,  and  tor  which  he  would  have  to  account,  after  deduc.  ag 

"  Dr.  Sworn  wu  attending  her  regularly. —Ed. 
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hit  oommiMion,  to  hii  employ*™,  who  were  reprewnted  by  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Smith.  That  wai  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  buiineis.  We  are  not 
in  thu  caae  concerned  with  it,  except  upon  thia  one  date,  became  upon  thii 
date,  m  the  afternoon  of  thii  day,  the  male  prUoner  waa  Ken  by  Mr 
iajlor  and  Mr.  Smith  in  the  po»»e«»ion  of  at  leaat  two  hundred  aovereigni 
m  gold.  Hia  banking  account  doea  not  enable  you  to  aicertain  whence  thoae 
"overeigna  had  come ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  not  drawn 
from  that  banking  account.  iTiere  ii  no  meana,  ao  tar  as  we  are  aware 
of  explaining  where  those  two  hundred  sovereigns  came  from,  except  that 
i  shall  make  the  suggestion  to  you  for  your  consideration,  that  those  two 
hundred  sovereigns,  or  about  that  sum,  was  the  money  which,  on  the  19th 
June  of  the  same  year,  1911,  Miss  Barrow  had  drawn  out  of  the  savings 
bank  where  it  had  been  deposited,  and  for  which  she  was  receiving  interest 
for  many  years.  Why  she  drew  it  out  we  are  unable  to  say  I  shall 
suggest  again  to  you  that  she  went  there  with  the  female  prisoner,  and 
that  It  was  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  apparently  that  was  being 
pursued  of  getting  into  thei-  hands  the  whole  of  the  property  of  this 
deceased  woman.  There  was  th-  £216  at  this  savings  bank  which  was 
drawn  out  on  this  19th  June,  ..ivd  it  was  paid  out  in  gold  apparently  it  is 
suggested,  because  of  some  doubt  or  some  anxiety  which  had  been  aroused 
in  the  public  mind  by  the  failure  of  a  bank.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  this.  It  was  paid  out  in  sovereigns.  What  became  of  that  money 
there  is  not  the  faintest  evidence  to  show,  unless  it  was  this  two  hundred 
sovereigns  and  odd  which  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the  male  prisoner 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  September. 

At  the  same  period,  on  15th  September,  immediately  after  her  death— 
I  wiU  not  say  whilst  her  body  is  still  lying  in  the  house,  because  it  had 
been  removed  on  the  night  of  the  Uth  to  the  mortuary,  but  before  at 
any  rate,  she  was  buned— he  goes  to  a  jeweller  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
takes  with  him  a  ring,  which  was  a  ring  which  had  belonged  to  Miss 
Barrow,  which  he  desires  to  have  made  larger;  he  aUo  takes  with  him  a 
watch  which  undoubtedly  was  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Barrow  which  had 
the  name  of  her  mother  engraved  on  it,  "  Eliza  Jane  Barrow."  Ho  takes 
this  to  the  jeweller  to  erase  that  name  and  put  a  gold  dial  or  a  coloured 
dial  instead  of  the  plam  white  dial  which  had  been  on  the  face  of  the 
watch.  ^elther  of  these  articles  appears  in  the  inventory  of  the  jewels 
which  were  lelt,  and  which  eventually  come  into  the  possession  of  HUda 
and  limeat  Grant  when  they  come  of  age  under  the  will.  It  is  rieht 
to  say  with  reference  to  that,  that  the  female  prisoner  when  asked  about  Uiis 
said  that  the  watch  was  a  present  to  her,  and  that  that  was  the  explana- 
tion of  the  husband  taking  it  to  the  jeweUers.  Well,  gentlemen  that 
fact  u  one  which  you  will  take  into  account.  In  itself  certainly  1  should 
not  desire  to  make  too  much  of  it;  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  th« 
other  facts  and  circumstances  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  does 
It  not  seem  a  httle  odd,  it  it  had  been  made  a  present  to  her  and 'there 
waa  nothing  to  conceal,  that  before  even  the  body  had  been  consigned  to 
the  earth  she  was  having  it  taken  to  the  jewellers  to  have  the  name  erased? 
Mig;ht  you  not  ask  yourselves  also,  why  erase  the  name  at  alH  Then 
again  within  a  few  days,  within  two  or  three  days,  of  her  death  you  will 
ftnd  the  male  prisoner  paying  for  shares  in  a  building  society,  with  which 
U 
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Th*  Attormr-Oaniral 
•omehow,  he  wa.  conmwted,  and  paying  for  three  •harei  a  turn  of  X90  in 
•overeipi..       A  together,  ,o  far  a.  we  have  been  able  to  trace,  payment! 
are  made  of  at  lea.t  over  £150  in  gold  during  thew  very  few  day.  which  ,-  .: 

elapKd  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Mi«  Harrow,  for  which  we  are  M 

whoUy  unable  to  aocount  either  from  hi,  bunk  book  or  from  hi.  .avinB.  'M 

bank  book       He  had  apparently  two  account..       He  had  an  account  at  a  '     ' 

local  branch  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Bank,   and   he  had  alto   an 

^Zti  *  'a"^^  '"°''-  .  ^""^  "'  ""'»  ""^y  "PPeo"  «<■  have  coma 
rom  there,  and  thi.  money  doe.  not  api««r  to  have  gone  into  there;  but 

^tTan  Jh  <*«""  ""?'  ''?  •"■?•  «»'"■■  »«  ••«  have*  been  able  to  trace 
with  aU  the  careful  inquiry  that  ha.  been  made,  with  the  exception  of  a 

i?.K  \°T  "  :;''  *""  ^"  ^"'^  '"  "'">  «"»«  b''""«s»  money  on  the 
15th  which  according  to  the  view  which  we  prewnt  to  you,  wa.  .ome  of 
the  gold  which  he  had  got  from  Mis.  Barrow',  money  (thi.  £200  odd)  and 
ako  a  .um  of  either  £25  or  £30,  which  i.  paid  into  the  .aving.^bank 

,1,  K  r^-  ^^■'-  """^  ""*  •^'*°  ^^''^  *"  I"''^  '"  gold  for  the  .haies  for 
the  building  .ociety,  al.o  within  thi.  very  short  period  immediately  after 
the  death— with  thow  eiception.  we  are  unable  to  trace  what  ha.  become 
of  the  mone;^.  But  that  will  account  for  something  like  £150  I  am 
not  able  to  give  you  the  eiact  amount,  but  it  i.  very  near  £130 

Now    one  question  which  wiU  have  suggested  itself  to  you,  I  have  no 
doubt,   already  18,   if  this  wa.  not  the   money  which   belonged  to  Mi.. 
f™r'i'  u  *''f  •"."'*  P"soner  was  found  in  possession  that  afternoon, 

what  had  become  of  it)  She  was  in  the  habit,  a.  you  will  hear,  and  as 
i^T  "^Z^!^^  '"'"■  "^  'TP-nggo'd  in  a  cash  box.  What  had  become 
of  the  £400  "luch  was  m  the  cash  box  when  she  went  into  the  prisoner's 
hou«  in  July  of  19101  A.  I  have  explained  to  you.  we  know  that  4e 
note,  had  got  into  their  possession;  and  I  suggeet^but  I  teU  you  that 
1  am  not  able  to  trace  it^that  equally  the  gold  had  found  it.  way  into 
their  pos.eMion  too;  and  with  regard  to  the  £216  which  had  been  drawn 
m  June  and  brought  home  by  her  to  the  house  there  is  not  the  faintest 
ground^so  far  a«  I  am  able  to  put  before  you  from  the  inquirie.  which 
STw  °j"  u*  '?'','*'"'lf  of  the  Crown,  for  .ugge.ting  that  that  money 
hod  been  dealt  with  in  any  other  way;  and,  again,  so  far  a.  we  know, 
SiII^^^'k""  u"  "*'"". °f  explaining  how  it  wa.  that  the  male  prisoner 
found  himself  in  possession  of  this  large  sum  of  gold  in  the  afternoon  of 
hj  A^J  ■  I  "J™  ""^  "*"  arranging  for  the  funeral  of  this  woman  who 
had  died  in  hi.  house  on  that  very  morning,  except  that  it  had  come  out 
of  that  cash  bo.^.  According  to  hi.  .tatement,  and  according  to  a  state- 
ment which  he  handed  to  the  relative.,  there  wa.  no  cash  at  home  except 
dli^n?  ri^  *  ?"'  *"  y""'  *'"'"  "^  "'  ^*  "»■ ;  according  to  anothe; 
r»^  f  ^M  f"*  '  T^  P"'  everything  before  you  that  he  had  said  with 
regard  to  it)  it  is  put  as  a  sum  of  £4  IDs.  found,  either  in  the  cash  box 

aT  ^t"'  "."^  ^^  '"''■  "^^'"^  '"«  f°™d  '"  the  drawer,  that  is  £10  • 
and  then  there  is  an  explanation  given  of  how  that  £10  wa.  spent  But 
Hcept  for  those  trifling  sum.— at  the  utmost  therefore  thi.  .um  of  £10— 

T'^t  1-  *"''*''  '"ggestion  or  explanation  of  what  had  become 

Of  all  this  money.  '^^^j^^  ^^^^ 

SV^^'Tv*^"*'!"*"'  ■'"  ^'""  «*^te  of  things  the  inquest  took  place  on  the  *8f  ? 

23rd  of  November;    it  began  on  that  day.       At  the  inqueit  the  male 
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prUoner  gav«  lome  evidence,  which  will  be  read  to  you.  The  tubiUnM 
of  it  I  have  dealt  with  when  I  have  been  explaining  to  jou  in  dealing  with 
ibeM  varioiu  dates  and  event*  what  the  explanation  haa  been  that  the 
male  prisoner  has  put  fonvurd.  His  evidence  will  be  read  to  you  in 
detail,  and  you  will,  of  course,  give  it  the  most  careful  consideration.  I 
shall  refrain  for  the  moment  from  making  any  further  comment  with 
regard  to  it.  But  I  desire  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  happened 
as  the  result  of  the  inquest  and  the  post-mortem  examination.  The 
inquest,  as  I  say,  began  on  23rd  November ;  it  was  adjourned,  and  was 
not  resumed  till  14th  December;  but  on  4th  December  the  male  prisoner 
was  arrested,  and  this  is  what  he  said  when  be  was  arrested.  I  invite 
your  attention  to  it.  Inspector  Ward  told  him  that  he  arrested  him  for 
the  murder  of  Miss  Barrow  by  administering  arsenic.  He  said,  "  Absurd  t 
VMiat  a  terrible  charge,  wilful  murder  1  It  is  the  first  of  our  family  that 
have  ever  been  accused  of  such  a  crime.  Are  you  going  to  arrest  my 
wife  as  well!  If  not,  1  would  like  you  to  give  her  a  message  for  me. 
Have  they  found  arsenic  in  the  body?  She  has  not  done  this  herself.  It 
was  not  carbolic  acid,  was  it?  as  there  was  some  in  her  room,  and  Sanitas 
is  not  poison,  is  it?"  Then  he  repeated  the  word  "  muider  "  several 
times  on  the  way  to  the  station.  Now,  that  is  a  rather  remarkable 
statement,  even  making  every  allowance  for  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man 
who  is  arrested.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  aak, 
"  Are  you  going  to  arrest  my  wife  as  well?  **  He  says,  ''  Have  you  found 
arsenic  in  the  bodyl  "  then  he  goes  on.  When  he  is  taken  to  the  police 
station  he  is  left  in  charge  of  the  sergeant  there,  and  he  says  this, 
'*  Poiaoning  by  arsenic — what  a  charge!  Of  course,  I  have  had  all  her 
money  affairs  through  my  hands,  but  this  means  Police  Court  proceedings 
and  a  trial  before  jury ;  but  I  think  I  can  prove  my  innocence.  I  know 
Miss  Barrow  had  carbolic  in  her  room,  but  there  is  no  arsenic  in  carbolic." 
That  is  his  statement,  and  it  is  right  that  you  should  have  before  you 
the  view  that  he  gave,  whatever  it  was,  when  the  arrest  took  place. 

On  15th  January,  the  inquest  having  meanwhile  proceeded  further, 
tLe  female  prisoner  was  arrested.  All  ^e  said  when  she  was  arrested 
was,  "  Very  well." 

Now,  gentlemen,  after  that  somewhat  brief  outline  of  the  facts  of  this 
case  into  which  you  will  have  to  inquire,  I  shall  proceed,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  my  learned  friends,  to  call  the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  before 
you  in  the  proper  and  regular  way  in  a  Court  of  justice  what  I  have 
opened  to  you  as  to  what  will  be  proved  by  the  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  tiie  Crown.  Gentlemen,  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  this  in  mind  through- 
out this  inquiry.  It  is  important  in  the  interests  of  justice,  and  important 
in  the  interests  of  the  defence,  that  you  should  keep  clearly  before  you 
that  the  charge  which  is  made  is  a  charge  made  against  both  tiie  prisoners ; 
that  at  the  end  of  this  case,  at  the  end  of  the  evidence — -subject  to  any  ex- 
planation that  may  be  put  forward  by  my  learned  friends,  and  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  direction  of  law  from  my  lord,  and  to  the  assistance  which 
you  will  get  from  my  lord  in  the  consideration  of  the  evidence,  you  will 
then  have  to  determine  whether  you  are  satiaiied  that  both  of  these 
prisoners  committed  this  murder.  I  say  to  you  at  once,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  criminal  law  is  administered  in  this 
i6 
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Tlw  AtUmj-GiiiinU 

""^7u^f*'J'^  *^*  '*•"'*  "'  ""«  e"<l«°<»  which  i*  put  forward  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  you  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ia  a  lea/on- 
able  doubt  of  the  guilt  either  of  one  or  of  the  other,  or  it  may  be  both, 
why,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  a  reasonable  doubt,  the  priaonera  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  it.  But,  equally  if,  when  you  have  conaidered  the 
endenoe  in  aU  ita  bearings,  and  heard  everything  that  ia  to  be  said  in  their 
favoiu-  by  my  learned  friends— if ,  as  the  result  of  it  all,  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  your  minda,  from  the  consideration  of  the  evidence,  that 
either  the  two  prisoners,  or  one  of  them,  was  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tenng  of  the  poison  to  Miss  Barrow,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  say  so ;  it  wiU 
be  your  duty  to  give  effect  to  the  conviction  of  your  minds.  It  is  your 
duty  to  do  justice  m  this  case,  bearing  always  in  mind,  as  I  have  indicated 
to  you,  that  the  conviction  must  be  brought  home  to  your  minds  before 
you  should  find  a  verdict  either  against  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
prisoners. 


Evidence  for  the  Prosecution. 

Constoble  266  of  the  E  Division.  I  am  accustomed  to  making  plans.  I 
T„n,,fJf  *?  'f^^'  \  "  P'S;  ""'"'*  *>?  ">«  "'  *•■«  J'«ighbourho^  of  63 
?v!i^^  n  "i"^'  ^T^-  ^'*  Pl'"  «  ">"«'  and  drawn  to  scale 
Evershot  Rfad  «  a  turning  out  of  ToUington  Park.  Upon  the  plan  I 
show  No  63  Tollington  Park  and  also  No.  31  Eve«hot  Road,  the  dis- 
twce  between  the  two  place,  being  244  yards.  I  also  show  on  the  plan 
160  Corbyn  Street,   which  is  433  yards   from  63   ToUington  Park        I 

i5tini  !?'*"«  *?■  "''i"''  i*  *  P'"°  "'""''"8  *^^  '"t^™^  0'  the  house 
63  ToUington  Park.  In  the  basement  there  is  a  large  room  in  front, 
wtuch  can  be  approached  from  the  street  without  going  through  the  front 
or*f  °»^^,  ^r«  the  basement  steps,  and  there  is  also  a  b!ck  kitchen 
?1  ^  ^  ^^  ^°".  *^*"  "r  *™  '"~'™-  On  the  first  floor  there  are 
Mro^irt-  ""^  '""ti""^  "''^  ^^'^-  ""^  0°  ^"^  '"o-'d  floor  there  is  a 
«Whl  9T         ,  "*  ?  bedroom  and  a  emaU  bedroom.      I  also  produce 

«(fii  T  ir  .^P  o  1°  '  ^^'  '"*'*  "'  *«  f™*  '•o""  in  the  bisement 
of  63  ToUington  Park       (Copies  of  exhibi'  43  were  handed  to  the  Zy) 

hiuu-fl"!'*^".?'"*^  ^^  "■■•  «*»»BiLL  HiLL-Just  take  the  plan  of  the 
buement  for  the  moment.      Where  you  have  got  "  Table  "  marked  in  tte 

over  that  table,  and  a  cupboard-not  a  shelf-neit  to  the  safe  I       Yo.^ 

It  is  an  enclosed  shelf  J — Yes 
board^-ThTisT"  ^^^^"  ''*"''   *^"  '"^  '•"="  "  '"  '""^'^  ««P- 

,.A  m""'  ^o""  ^°°''  ""■nined  by  Mr.  Mora-I  am  an  enmne-driver 
fnce  Me^'lt  Vr,*^"'  '"Cornwall.  I  had  known  the  lato  lisTfia  re^ 
«noe  1896.     At  that  time  she  was  hving  with  my  mother  at  Edmonton. 
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I  oould  not  «ay  the  exact  date  when  ihe  went,  but  ihe  stayed  with  my  mother 
imtil  <he  died  m  1902,  and  then  <he  went  to  my  siiter,  Mrs.  Grait  at 
43  Roderick  Road,  Hampatead.    My  aiater's  husband  was  aUve  at  this  time ; 

?? J  °  "°'°'*'"-  ^^^^-    ^*  *!»»'  tiine  I  was  Uving  at  my  sister's  house. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  money  that  Miss  Barrow  had  in  her  possession 
while  you  were  m  your  sister's  house  J— Yes.  That  was  in  October,  1906 :  I 
helped  Mis*  Barrow  then  to  count  it. 

Mr.  JnsTiCT  BucKNiLL— Please  answer  the  question  and  do  nothing 
else;  you  will  get  into  trouble  if  you  do  not. 

Eiamination  continued— Tou  said  you  did  something  with  regard  to 
that  money;  what  waa  it  you  did?— I  helped  to  count  it. 

Mr.  JosTiOT  BnoKsiLL— You  see  why  I  spolte.  These  people  are  being 
tried  on  a  capital  charge.  It  might  possibly  be,  if  you  do  more  than  answer 
the  question  or  make  any  remark,  you  might  be  doing  or  saying  something 
which  would  not  be  evidence,  and  then  the  trial  might  have  to  be  beeun 
all  over  again.  " 

Eiamination  continued— It  was  gold  that  we  counted;  it  was  all  loose 
when  we  started  to  count  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  put  into  bags  All 
these  bags  were  blue  and  white,  as  far  as  I  can  give  the  colour.  There 
was  £20  put  m  each  of  ten  blue  bags;  there  was  £50  put  in  one  white 
•/*7„',J  two  two-shillmg  pieces  in  it,  £30  put  in  one  with  three  pennies  in 
It,  £20  put  in  one  with  "  £20  "  written  in  ink  upon  the  bag,  and  then 
there  were  two  bags  containing  £120.  I  could  not  say  how  much  was  put 
m  each  of  these  two  bags.  The  total  sum  in  these  bags  was  £420  4s  3d 
^en  besides  that  coin  there  were  bank  notes,  but  we  did  not  count  these 
Ihe  bags  and  the  bank  notes  were  put  in  the  cash  box,  which  I  now 
recognise  as  exhibit  No.  2.    My  sister,  Mrs.  Grant,  died  in  1908. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  death  Miss  Barrow  was  living  with  her  at 
Walthamstow,  63  Wolseley  Avenue.  After  my  sister's  death  she  lived  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp  at  38  Woodsome  Road.  Just  after  I  got  married,  on 
7th  February,  1909,  she  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp  and  went  to  live  with  a 
oousin,  Frank  Vonderahe,  at  31  Evershot  Road.  I  saw  Miss  Barrow  at  the 
cousins  house  and  also  at  my  house  at  Hempstead.  She  lived  with  the 
Vonderahes  up  to  the  time  we  removed  to  63  ToUington  Park,  which  was 
»mewhere  about  26th  July,  1910.  I  moved  my  furniture  into  the  house 
first,  and  Miss  Barrow  also  moved  with  my  assistance  on  the  same  day 
My  sister  had  two  children,  Hilda  and  Ernest,  a  girl  and  boy.  After  mv 
sisters  deaft  Ernie  was  living  with  Miss  Barrow,  and  Hilda  waa  living 
with  me.  When  Miss  Barrow  moved  in  to  63  ToUington  Park  Ernie  went 
'"  Tino  -V  *  ''.''?  I?f"  ''™8  *ith  Miss  Barrow  since  his  mother's  death 
m  1908.  -rhe  prl  Hilda  was  down  at  St.  Margaret's,  at  an  orphanage 
there.     Ernie  and  Miss  Barrow  were  on  the  best  of  terms.     He  was  about 

Paris"'  °''       °  *  ***"  *'^''*'  "'  **  *'"'*  **'' '°''™''  *"  ^  ToUington 

Had  you  and  your  wife  made  any  arrangement  with  Miss  Barrow  as  to 
what  rent  you  were  to  pay  when  you  moved  into  ToUington  Park)— Yes  the 
arrangement  was  that  we  should  live  rent  free,  and  my  wife  was  to  teach 
"at  was™made°        **'"°*  '""^  cooking.     That  was  the  only  arrangement 
After  the  time  when  you  counted  the  money,  and  it  was  put  into  that 
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cash  boi,  did  you  ever  Bee  the  cash  box  or  the  money  again? Oh,  yea,  I 

«aw  it  aeyeral  times.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  was  at  Walthamstow,  and 
the  neit  time  I  saw  it  was  at  31  Evershot  Road.  I  saw  it  on  three  different 
occasions  at  31  Evershot  Road.  I  cannot  say  how  many  times  I  saw  it  at 
Walthamstow;  I  saw  it  a  great  many  times.  I  also  saw  it  at  63  ToUington 
Park.  1  saw  it  open  in  this  manner  twice  (describing)  with  these  lids 
open.  That  is  where  the  blue  bags  were.  I  saw  the  blue  bags  with  the 
£20  in  them.  I  did  not  see  anything  else  on  that  occasion;  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  else  I  could  see,  because  the  bank  notes  were  under 
this  tray.     That  is  all  I  saw. 

For  what  purpose  do  you  know  was  the  cash  box  opened  on  that 
occasion! — It  was  through  Miss  Barrow  going  to  get  money  out  of  it;  but 
it  was  a  usual  thing  for  me  to  see  her  go  to  this  cash  boj. 

But  when  you  saw  it  at  ToUington  Park  do  you  remembe-  what  the 
occasion  was  of  her  opening  it  then?— Yes,  to  put  her  money  in.  In  this 
end  of  the  boi  under  the  tray  Miss  Barrow  always  had  a  bag  there,  which 
she  termed  an  odd  bag;  I  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  an  odd  bag,  and 
she  said  for  everyday  use ;  and  she  took  money  out  of  her  purse  and  put  it 
into  this  bag.    I  dare  say  I  saw  it  half  a  dozen  times  at  ToUington  Park. 

What  did  you  see  in  it  at  ToUington  Park?— I  saw  the"  money,  the 
ordinary  packages,  and  my  late  brother-in-law's  watch  and  chain  were 
in  It. 

Anything  else?— And  the  notes.  Miss  Barrow  had  four  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  or  on  the  top  floor  at  ToUington  Park.  They  were  used  as 
two  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen,  and  one  was  not  furnished  at  aU.  My  wife 
and  I  had  the  big  room.  Ernie  Grant  slept  with  Miss  Barrow.  My  wife 
and  1  stayed  at  63  ToUington  Park  for  fourteen  days ;  we  went  in  on  the 
Tuesday  before  August  Bank  Hobday,  and  left  on  the  Tuesday  week 
foUowing. 

How  was  it  you  came  to  leave  63  ToUington  Park?— WeU,  we  got 
ordered  out  by  Seddon.  On  the  Saturday  evening  before  we  left  Miss 
Barrow  and  I  went  out  for  a  walk;  we  went  to  the  laundry  at  Grove  Road 
Having  my  shirts  to  fetch,  I  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  go  waUiing 
with  me  to  fetch  them.  We  stopped  in  ToUington  Park  in  the  road  a  long 
time  taUcing  about  the  conversation  (tie)  of  her  public-house.  We  were 
out  about  two  hours,  and  then  we  returned  to  ToUington  Park.  I  was 
always  on  good  terms  with  Miss  Barrow.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock  on  the 
Sunday  night  I  got  a  written  notice  from  Miss  Barrow.  Maggie  Seddon 
gave  it  to  me. 

What  had  you  and  your  wife  been  up  to  on  the  Sunday?— We  went  to 
Bamet,  my  wife,  Ernie,  and  myself,  after  dinner  on  Sunday  afteraoon,  and 
we  got  back  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Miss  Barrow  yourself  when  vou 
came  back? — Yes. 

Friendly  or  not?— Yes.  When  I  got  the  written  notice  handed  to  me 
bj  Miss  Seddon,  I  wrote  a  reply  on  the  back  part  of  it,  on  the  eitra  leaf, 
and  sent  it  back  to  Miss  Barrow.  The  neit  I  heard  about  our  going  was 
Maggie  Seddon  came  up  and  told  me  that  her  father— the  male  defendant- 
wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  down  and  saw  him.  He  said  to  me,  "  So  I  see 
you  do  not  mean  to  take  any  notice  of  Miss  Barrow's  notice  ordering  you 
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■otan  iRiMt  Rook 

to  leave «"  and  I  aaid  "  No,  not  this  time  of  night."  He  then  gave  me  an 
order  to  clear  out  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  .aid,  "  I  would  if  I  could, 
and.  If  I  could  not,  I  would  take  forty-eight  hours."  He  aaid,  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  know  it  or  not.  Miss  Barrow  has  put  aU  her  affairs  in 
my  hands,  and  I  said  "  Has  she? "  I  asked  him  if  she  had  put  her  money 
"i  •"' '"'°°'-  "»'  seemed  to  surprise  him,  and  he  said  "  No."  1  said 
I  wiU  defy  you  and  a  regiment  like  you  to  get  her  money  in  your  hands," 
and  he  said  that  he  did  not  want  her  money,  that  he  was  going  to  look 
after  her  intereata.  That  w.i8  all  that  was  said  at  that  time.  The  next 
thing  that  happened  was  the  tacking  of  the  notice  on  the  door  for  me  to 
quit.     That  would  be  about  half-past  one  on  the  Monday  morning. 

How  did  you  know  it  was  on  the  door?— Because  I  heard  t:ie  rapping 
at  the  door,  and  had  a  light  in  the  room.  I  shouted,  "  Who  is  that?  "and 
he  aaid,  "All  right,  Hook,  now  you  go  out  of  here  careful  and  quietly 
to-morrow.  I  did  not  just  at  that  moment  think  there  was  anything 
tacked  on  the  door;  it  was  later  in  the  night.  My  wife  was  not  very  well 
hhe  was  very  -eetless,  and  I  had  occasion  to  get  up  and  go  out  and  get 
some  water,  it.  i  I  saw  this  notice  tacked  on  the  door.  It  was  a  notice 
ordering  me  t.  uear  out  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  signed,  "  F  Seddon 
landlord  and  owner."  I  left  the  house  about  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning' 
I  went  back  to  the  house  the  next  day  along  with  my  brother  That 
was  the  only  visit  I  paid  to  63  Tollington  Park  after  I  left. 

Had  you  ever  seen  any  will  of  Miss  Barrow?— Yes.  I  saw  it  in  Miss 
Barrow  a  box  on  a  good  many  occasions,  and  also  in  her  hand.  The  last 
time  I  saw  it  was  at  31  Evershot  Road.  She  kept  it  in  her  trunk  Miss 
Barrow  was  very  close  with  regard  to  money.  She  was  careful,  very  careful, 
one  did  not  spend  much. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall— I  think  you  never  saw  Mi"- 
Barrow  again  after  you  left? — No. 

That  was  in  August  of  1910.     The  next  time  that  you  come  on  the 
scene  you  saw  an  account  of  the  inquest  in  the  puper,  dd  vou  not?— Yaa 
On  the  25th  November,  1911?— Yes.  not.— les. 

And  then  you  wrote  to  Chief  Inspector  Ward,  and  said  you  had  some- 
thing to  «ay? — I  did. 

You  have  been  in  the  army,  have  you  not? Yes. 

Did  you  have  fever  very  badly  when  you  were  in  the  army?— I  had 
enteric  fever  m  South  Africa,  but  not  very  badly. 

.,  J''?*r®  ^'''  y"'  ""'*'"•  •*"■  ^'""^*"  d'e»-She  died  at  Walthamstow 
o3  Wolseley  Avenue,  in  1908. 

■     .«^''*  ^""^^  ^^^  ''"°  li"°g  ^th  her  ever  since  your  mother's  death 
m  1902? — That  is  right. 

When  Miss  Barrow  lived  at  your  mother's  house  had  vou  lived  there 
too  ? — ^Yes. 

How  old  are  you? — ^Forty. 

So  you  were  about  ten  years  younger  than  Miss  Barrow?— Yes,  about 
that. 

Was  she  any  relation  of  yours? — No. 

I  think  you  said  before  the  magistrate  that  vou  had  been  sweet- 
hearts?— Yes. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  you  had  proposed  to  marry  herl ^No. 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

lobtrt  Emit  Hook 
At  the  time  that  Miss  Barrow  lived  at  your  motlier'i  home  did  you 

ever  see  her  in  the  poiaewion  of  any  large  lum  of  money  then  I Ye«. 

Had  ahe  still  got  that  little  cash  box  at  your  mother's  house  t I 

never  law  the  cash  box  there. 

When  did  you  first  see  the  cash  boiJ— At  my  sisters,  Mrs.  Grant's, 
house,  in  Lady  Somenet  Road. 

Who  lived  in  the  house  at  Lady  Somerset  Road  when  Mrs.  Grant  had 
't' — Her  husband   and   two   children,    and  her  husband's  mothor.    Miss 
Barrow,  and  myself ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  anybody  else. 
No  servant! — No  servant,  no. 

Miss  Barrow  at  that  time  was  an  active  person! — She  always  was  active 
when  I  knew  her. 

And  very  careful  about  money! — She  was  vcy  careful. 
Do  you  represent  that  she  kept  £420  in  gold,  besides  a  large  sum  uf 
notes,  m  a  little  caah  box  in  a  house  of  thet  description  in  Walthamstowl— 
Yes,  in  that  little  cash  box. 

What  was  the  rent  of  the  house  at  Walthamstow  I— 9s.  a  week. 
It  was  quite  a  small  tenement  house! — There  were  five  rooms. 
No  servant! — No  servant. 

Miss  Barrow,  I  suppose,  had  the  usual  sort  of  trunk  or  box!— Yes  a 
trunk  with  a  half-round  top.  ' 

The  sort  of  thing  that  anybody  could  burst  open  with  a  chisel  in 
about  a  mmutel— 1  don't  know  about  a  minute;  it  might  take  them  a  bit 
longer.       I  think  the  lock  was  too  strong  for  that. 

This  woman  who  was  so  careful  of  money,  and  who,  as  you  probably 
know,  had  not  only  a  deposit  account  at  a  savings  bank,  t- 1  an  invest- 
ment account  with  the  savings  bank!— Well,  I  don't  knov  if  ahe  had 
an  mvestment  account. 

But  you  know  that  you  cannot  deposit  more  than  £200  on  deposit/ 
account  at  the  savings  bank! — I  knew  that.  ' 

Did  she  ever  teU  you  about  her  money!— Yes,  otherwise  I  should  not 
nave  known. 

She  trusted  you  very  implicitly  and  gave  you  all  information  about 
her  money! — Yes. 

Did  she  ever  tell  you  that  she  had  opened  a  deposit  account  at  the 
lavmgs  bank! — Yes. 

Did  she  ever  teU  you  that  she  had  opened  an  investment  account!— 
1  don  t  know  what  you  mean. 

That  is  a  sort  of  overflow  account;  when  you  have  got  £200  and 
you  cannot  put  any  more  in  the  savings  bank,  you  cannot  deposit  anv'more 
unless  you  open  what  is  caUed  an  investment  account;  she  never  to'ld  vou 
tnat  she  had  opened  an  investment  account! — No. 

I  have  not  got  the  date  in  mind  tor  the  moment,  but  would  you  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  early  in  1909  she  opened  an  investment  account!— 
les,  I  would. 

What  did  your  sister  die  of  I— I  could  not  tell  you.  Her  husband 
oied  eighteen  months  before  her. 

Now,  I  have  to  ask  this  question,  1  am  sorry  to  aak  it,  but  did  not 
your  sister  die  of  excessive  drinking!— No. 

Come  I— You  had  better  get  the  death  certificate. 
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lobart  ipoMt  Book 

She  t«)k  a  great  deal  too  much  to  drink  t— She  did 

died      Y^l^^'^iir''  '■"*"'*  "  '-"  "■'•'''  «^"*«'  "»»  ^ 

have te^JI'^JfH**  "'"  B"™'  ™  the  .ort  of  person  irho  would 

^^^  '\TJ  ?**"  ''™'*J-I  do,  and  I  know  she  did  do  .0,  C 
but  v„?„  ^  *°  f*^  anything  that  might  reflect  upon  the  dead, 

but  your  .«ter  wa«  a  carele.,  woman  l-She  wm  after  her  huaband  died. 

h«w  m'"'  ■■""  ^*  i^j '  "**  """^  '"  »  "'°'°«''t  (handed)  and  teU  me  on 
W  many  occaaion,  did  you  .ay  you  oounted  the  gold  in  thi.  caah  Cf- 

Only  once?— That  it  all. 

In  the  year  1906  f— That  ia  right. 

an--  Z"-  ""^"^  **'"  "'  *''*  *"*'*°'°  ""P*  •""''  note.»-Bank  notea 

Gold  at  the  bottom?— In  white  bag*  under  that  tray 
That  ia  the  £50  bag  I— Yea. 

£30  Sdle  £^'  ^^°  ^^  """  '""'*'■  **  t^^y-Tk't  «  right,  and  the 
Then  wa.  any  gold  kept  inside  these  opening,  of  the  trayl-Not  loose. 
^o  gold  wa.  kept  m  there  loose  at  all?— No. 
There  were  three  bags  kept  in  the  bottom!— That  is  rieht 
One  £50.  one  £30,  one  £201— That  i.  right.  ' 

pen  the  tray  on  the  top  J— Then  the  tray  on  the  tup 
No  gold  in  the  tray  J— No  gold  in  the  tray 

£20  trl^ly^."  '*^  *^"*  "■'^  ^'^"  '"  '''°  ^"^  ""*  *™  ^g"  containing 

th.  t?,^„^?K?f^  "T..*"  '"7  y""  """"^  ««*  ''«8«  containing  gold  on 
the  top  of  that  tray  and  then  shut  the  boil— Yea 

Wa.  it  in  bag.  when  you  first  saw  it!-No,  it  was  on  a  drewing-table 
m  an  apron  of  hers;  .he  had  taken  it  aU  out  of  the  old  bagT^d  wm 
gomg  to  put  It  into  new  bag..      The  £420  in  gold  was  put  into  new  ba^ 

Had  you  ever  seen  bo  much  in  gold  before?— No 

Nor  since? — No. 

^'"'"  ?7«'™S"  "''*  ^^^  *""*  *»'  eoid  some  time.  I  suppose  ?-res 

to  Ss'^rdfoie'^d""""  '"  ""*"  ""•  ^™°'  '''*^  '"  •«°«^''«  -' 

t^^t^i**  y™.  8°  "'"•  hf  there?-I  helped  to  move  her  thing,  there,  and 
took  the  caah  there.       I  carried  the  cash  boi  in  my  bag 

«..f  fif'J  ""'  *t\°""^*™''™  '°''  '"o  y«"»-l  could  not  say  the 
exact  time  die  waa  with  them.  ■' 

Tou  called  there  several  times  !-Oh,  yes,  several  time. 

^JZ^^*^V?^  ^"^  *^*"  "■"*  *''*  ''^S'  J"''  t^«  »ame?-Ye.. 
Ko  more?— No,  I  did  not  see  any  more. 

And  no  less? — Yes,  I  saw  lew. 

In  the  box? — Yea. 

ton  P^k'lTuidaattut!"  **  *'"'  ^™'"'^""  *""«^''  ""  •*  ^o'W- 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

lobtn  Smut  Hook 

•u    ,^"V'*'°"'  Z'  ^'  *?  ToUington  Park»-I  never  uw  the  bottom,  only 
tae  top  bog  in  Vonderahe  ■  house. 

63  ToZ^^Pairi^Ye.""™  "*""'  '"''  ^^  "■"•  '""°  '*■*  Vonderahe,  to 

Who  carried  the  cash  boi!— I  carried  the  cash  boi. 

Was  it  left  beWnd,  and  did  you  go  back  for  it  I— No,  we  brought  it 
*'T  "Iu  "'"  Ba-Tow  picked  up  the  carpet  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
under  there,  I  thmk,  or  the  oilcloth.  i'-uiug 

Wliat  time  do  you  say  you  took  the  cash  box  to  Tollington  Park  I— 
It  would  be  just  after  B,  as  near  as  I  can  tell  you. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  the  move  took  place  J— It  would 
be  between  4  and  5. 

Did  the  man  named  Creek  help  you  to  carry  out  the  goods!— He  did. 

I  thmk  he  helped  you  to  unload  J— He  did— him  and  his  man 

It  was  Creek's  carti — It  was  Creek's  cart,  yes. 

Now,  be  careful— how  do  you  say  you  carried  this  cash  box  I— In  my 

Was  it  covered  up  with  anything!— Yes,  it  was  covered  up  in  an  old 
apron  and  put  m  my  hand  bag. 

Then  it  was  in  a  bag! — Yes. 

What  sort  of  a  bag?— A  brown  bag,  about  16  inches  long. 

Iput  It  to  you  thut  you  had  no  bag  with  you!— I  put  it  to  you  I  hud 

When  you  went  to  Tollington  Park  I— Well,  I  put  it  to  you  I  had 

I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  when  you  went  round  and  helped  Creek 
you  had  no  bag  m  your  hand!— I  took  this  bag  from  Tollington  Park  *o 
tvershot  Road,  in  the  first  place,  to  put  the  cash  in. 

Now  I  will  put  something  else  to  you— that  the  whole  of  this  moving 
was  done  between  12  and  3  o'clock!— Oh,  later  than  that. 

And  that  it  was  completely  finished  by  31— It  was  not. 

Do  you  remember  Miss  Barrow's  holding  the  horse's  head  while  you  and 
Lreek  went  into  a  public-house !— I  am  certain  she  did  not,  because  there 
IS  not  a  public-house  between  31  Evershot  Road  and  63  Tollington  Park. 

Did  the  boy  and  Miss  Barrow  leave  Evershot  Road  with  you  1— Yes. 

I  put  It  to  you  that  Miss  Barrow  held  the  horse's  head  while  you  and 
treek  went  into  a  house.  If  you  object  to  "  public-house,"  I  will  say  "  a 
house     I— I  put  it  to  you  that  she  did  not. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  you  had  no  bog  in  your  hand!— I  had 
the  bag  in  my  hand  the  whole  time  from  the  time  we  left  Evershot  Road 
untd  we  got  to  63  Tollington  Park.  Creek  brought  the  chest  of  drawers 
up,  and  the  drawers  were  put  in  the  chest,  and  then  I  put  the  hand  bag 
in  the  bottom  drawer,  and  Miss  Barrow  locked  the  drawer  and  put  the 
key  m  her  pocket. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  5  o'clock!- It  was  near  5  o'clock,  as  I 
can  tell  you.     I  am  not  gcing  to  guess  to  five  or  ten  minutes. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  it  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  3  o'clock  when 
the  moving  had  been  absolutely  finished  by  Creek!— No,  it  was  not. 

Tou  are  positive! — I  am  certain  of  it.  There  is  no  question  of  a 
mistake  about  that. 

Did  the  cart  and  horse  stop  anywhere  on  the  way  between  Evershot 
Road  and  Tolling 'on  Park!— No. 
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*Mwt  IniMt  laok 
h.d  t'CiTm/SSd*"  •"  *^'  "™  ""  '"«'  *h«  b^  with  you,-I 

v„..  k.j'  ^  oeiore  tdat? — I  married  on  Tth  Februarv    1900 

at  thJ°,r„„t''r.|!!^TcaSf/' tL««-- -^^^^^^^ 

upon  me.  '*''  "P""  ""'  ^'"•<"''  an<J  Miw  Barrow  caUed 

Had  you  taken  your  wife  to  see  Mis,  Barrow  tooJ-Ye. 

S   .  i.-    Tf       °  ""^  yui"  rooms  rent  freeJ— "nint  i.  r,»»,* 
fhe  .^l"   w""  '**"  '"  ^l-*  •"">''  ->'  l»^ng  y?u  LoneltiNo 

^^^And  you  gave  her  an  IOU.-I  have  been  told  .o.   but  I  did  not 

»urniS^rr;rvete"i'3'inr:an7  'Th^^h^^'*-'''"'  '  -'>-««' 
back  from  her  There  was  a  doubk  J.w  5*  '??*  ^'^'  "^  furniture 
.he  gave  me  a  .ingle7ne  ?n  pla«  of  itT„H  ',f^  '"'"'  *  """"^  *°P'  «»d 
drawen.  *  ^   **  "'  "•  ""^  '>>«  S"'*  me  a  smaU  cheat  of 

partic'SL^;!  wZnt^'S^an^dT™  "^  ^'  ?""  '''"'''^''«  -  ™7 

Yes,  iid  you  «U  her^ome  fur^ih.r'^  ''fi'^uP-'  """*«■*  ««  »°°*7 

what  she  sold  i,  you,  bS  To"  -  w^s  '^fter"han  t  '"^  f  ''*"'="P''»°  " 

a«  the  diflerencel— Yea.  °  ™"'  '"  *«  8«"  you  £3 

^  you  give  her  a  receipt  for  itf— Yes 

l909^Lm  :^'!r^J°'^'  ■"•*  **"  y™  "-o  -^'''«  »'  it-     About  ,„,y. 
Tou  were  very  hard  up  aU  this  time^-I  was. 
She  was  an  old  sweetheart  of  yours  I— Yes 
You  were  very  great  friends  J— We  were, 
hhe  had  been  kind  to  youJ-She  had 

badS^nryiX/n^-TfC^^rtSte-d'aiT^^-^       ^'^^ 

Ih    k"".'  '  "t  "<"»»■> '-I  considered  .^  "■ 

besid^^Yl^*  ^*'°  "  ^'^  'o  y-^  fa">wledge.  and  a  lot  of  bank  note. 

that  S'thTahVU' 'tht'  ^oot'"  """  '"'^  ^»"  '-  """  "P"-'  *<>-• 

.houid'hZ  s^'ro"or*.^n^"^^[^:r.  "^  ^™' '" '» "■>'■  «»*  y- 
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„  ■MM4  Inwt  look 

So  you  went  there  with  hert— Te« 

You  MT  you  and  ihe  were  on  the  beat  of  term,  t— Tee 

wm«  ibe  an  eooentrio  pereont No 

Wae  ihe  bad  tempered!— No 

.he  Z":tut\^:z7':^;. "'«'"  *"™  •-»  '-^  *•-•««'>.  ^^ 

She  waa  very  amiable  f— Yea. 
Never  croaa  with  you  I — No. 
Alwayi  very  friendly  J — Yea 

behal^-tdly^  ife'^^.i^^ta^  ^r-^adl^'t  Ty  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
She  aaid  you  treated  her  ao  badly  f— Yes 

frien J'th'at7ou™uX^'  it^/ ^Mr  '^"dtn  wf  ^l"  "■  '''  '"  "^  '-"'*'' 
—He  did  ^^^"°"'""'^- »«adonwhogotyououtof  thehouael 

very  clever."  '       '  ™  t"*  ''*'"  °«>°ey  he  would  be 

Did  you  warn  Miaa  Barrow  againat  SeddonJ-Yes 
Seddont  "a'afeZlYea"  '""""  '*""■«  ""^  <"  ""'^  ""-^  8°  ''o-  -to  Mr. 

^at  wa8  before  you  leftJ-That  waa  before  I  left. 

Who  had  been  kind  to  you!— Yea. 

And  to  your  wife! — ^Ye«. 

And  was  finding  a  home  for  you  J— Yea. 

Who  had  got  one  of  the  children  J— Yea. 
^^  Who  had  been  hving  either  at  your  mother's  or  aiater'a  for  yearaT- 

^d  I  auppoae  pa^ng  for  her  board  and  lodging  ?-Yea 
t«..^L^d«d"i7tC^^^^^^^^^  .0"  had 

rhirrCi^^^^rm'/ouM"^^^^^^^ 

mother'a  and  aiater'a  furniture  I^S  t  J     '  "''""1  *''*  """•"  "'  ■»?  !««« 
away     Toura,  R^  E,  Hook -'L-f^^at l!  rrrt""*  "'  "^  """""^  •'*™  ""'» 

Did  you  think  that  ahe  wae  very  fond  of  the  boy  Ernie  l-I  AiA 
She  w^te^-^tt."""''  '"«*'  ^-^  ■"-''  "  he'^L'ra^frem  W,- 

la  that  why  you  added  thia  postacript!— No 

with  y  u'"?^Yri*:r^t^  ft!rr "'""  T'  " " "  "<"  •""  *•  ••«• «» 

She  had  only  been  in  the  houae  a  weekJ-A  fortai^ht. 
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^^  Do  you  W7  .  fortnight »-V«ry  now  it;  it  wouU  be  on  tin  foUowing 

Tw.'  A    JIi.M  you  mean  by  thatt-What  I  aaid-what  i,  uid  in 

^„^'  -w  "^j"  S!**  «°'  ■'r  r"*"  >>"  """"b,  it  w.,  not  ..fe,  I  did  no" 
know  what  would  become  of  the  boy  .  •  um  "ui 

in  U^Zt  ?'"^  "*^,!'  *^v''  ?*'"*  ^"■™''  "•  •«"*«''  M'-  S«ddon'.  thumb 
m  loM  than  ten  day.  after  having  met  himt-She  wai 

The  Atto«n»t-Ginibal — Thirteen  dayi 
B.r™w^iw!ai"'fr''''  H'^'^^ty  wa.  it  not  wfe  to  leave  Ernie  with  Miw 
Barrow  J-WeU    it  wa.  not  uife  until  you  knew  what  .he  wa.  going  to  do. 

t).„n,TZ!.T  ;^,f ,""  «?'"«  *°  do)-Becau«  .he  wa.  under  leddon'. 

thumb — .he  wa.  likely  to  do  anything.  -^wuuu. 

Do  you  know  that  Ernie  Grant  has' .aid  in  the  course  of  thi»  cbk  that 
He  m^Lht^rve^itn"'*  ''°'"*""""'  *""'""  """P'"  '""  '"«  ^^0"^'"- 
Ye.,1°lr'  ^''"  "''*  '*  *"  """'*  *°  '*'™  ^  *"'  '""'  *•*  Seddon.1- 

I  put  it  to  you  that  that  was  a  deliberate  threat  on  your  part  to  Miu 
Barrow,  that  if  she  insisted  upon  your  leaving  the  hou«  you^ould  Take 
Ernie,  and  so  you  would  hurt  her  that  wayl-  It  would  have  hurt  her  if  1 
bad  taken  him  away. 

notice"'' """  °'*'°'  *°  '""^  •'«'•'-'""'*  was  meant  for  her  to  oon.ider  that 

^laC  n,r'^  t  '"*  %  ^e  "'■"•  "«""  to-'ight."  I  do  not  know  what 
ifc!  l^I  P"t  means.  Perhaps  you  can  eiplain  itJ-I  did  not  know  what 
.he  wa.  going  to  do;  she  was  down  with  the  Seddon.  at  thi.  time 

I  put  It  to  you,  from  that  moment,  as  that  letter  failed  to  provide  you 

fft^L  °*;f '.'>»''  "y'^-'f"  '"t"  Mr.  Seddon  at  all;  I  had  never  .poken 
to  Seddon  until  he  rent  for  me  after  that  letter 

Anyhow,  it  did  not  have  that  effect,  whether  it  wa.  desired  or  notT— 
ao,  I  am  very  pleased  it  did  not. 

And  you  went  away  I — I  did. 

£«0^fn%dlZ!No'"'"''  *■""  ™'    '  """^  '"  *■"*  ''™'*  """>  "■">«""«  '"'• 
How  much  had  she  t— £380,  she  told  m«. 
£iO  in  gold  had  been  got  rid  of  since  1906?— That  is  right 
And  she  had  a  large  .urn  in  bank  notes?— That  is  right 
And  she  was  under  the  thumb  of  this  man  Seddon?— She  was 

after  "tirdid        ^^'  ^^^'"''  '*'''  ^°"  °°''  "  "  ''  ''*''  """^y  '''"'  »™ 

™„„t?''lif?  f™""  i^u*/"''  "*P  "'  ""y  ""*  •"■  »'"'P«  d"""?  th«  thirteen 
months  that  elapsed  between  your  going  away  in  August,  1910,  and  Miss 

^aU  ittd'"  '"'*''''''■    '"^'-''■''   ■  '''  -'=   '   -»'  •'o-  to 
Tou  never  took  any  steps  whatever  to  warn  the  Vonderahe.  or  anybody 

agaiMt  his  evil  influence?— I  told  people  about  it. 
What  people?— Mr.  Shephard  and  a  Mr.  ScameU. 
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letaM  IraMt  Book 
But  tbe  peopk.  to  teU  about  thii  would  be  th«  Vonderahei,  who  w«ro 
relatiVM,  Uving  within  a  atone't  throw  J— I  cannot  lay  whether  it  would 
or  not. 

You  never  youraelf  thought  that  Miu  Barrow  would  leave  you  any 
money? — I  never  expe<-ted  any. 

You  knew  the  Vonderahei  and  Hieir  addrew? Ye«. 

You  knew  they  were  the  neareet  relatives  Mi»  Burrow  hadt— I  knew 
It  wai  no  good  seeing  them  after  I  could  see  she  wai  under  Seddon'i 
thumb;  a>  they  were  just  as  helpless  as  what  I  was. 

And  >et  you  never  warned  the  Vonderahei  at  all»— No,  I  never  spoke 
to  them.  '^ 

During  the  thirteen  days  that  you  were  at  Tollington  Park  you  ex- 
amin-d  thiacaah  box  again,  did  you  nott— I  did  not  examine  it;  I  saw  it. 

And  you  understand  that  it  was  X40  leas  then  I— Yes. 

Did  you  look  after  her  at  alH — Yea. 

Therefore  it  was  a  pure  delusion  on  her  part  that  you  had  treated  her 
badly  t— She  only  wrote  it  from  Seddon's  dictation. 

It  was  i:.  her  handwriting  I— It  was  written  in  her  handwriting,  yes. 

Was  she  the  sort  of  person  who  usually  wrote  things  at  other  people'a 
dictation? — She  was  on  that  night. 

Why  that  night?— She  had  been  crying  all  that  afternoon  becauM  we 
had  taken  Erme  to  Barnet,  and  she  had  not  gone. 

How  do  you  know  she  had  been  crying?— Because  Seddon  told  me 
when  I  entered  the  door. 

As  regards  the  furniture  thai  you  sold  to  Miss  Barrow,  wa«  not  that 
the  furniture  that  had  belonged  to  your  sister?— It  was. 

It  was  not  yours  at  all? — No. 

What  right  had  you  to  sell  that  furniture  to  Miss  Barrow?— To  pay 
a  quarter's  money  for  Hilda  at  St.   Margaret's  Orphanage. 

When  you  get  a  little  drink  you  get  very  excited,  do  you  nott— It 
would  entirely  depend  on  what  I  had  been  drinking. 

Since  you  had  this  fever  in  South  Africa  a  very  little  intoxicating 
Uquor  will  make  you  very  excited,  will  it  not?— No. 

Are  you  a  man  with  a  very  quick  temper?— I  do  not  know  whether 
1  am  or  not. 

Did  you  say  before  the  magistrate  that  vou  did  not  go  and  see  Miss 
Barrow  again  as  I  was  excitable  and  nervous,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
1  might  say  if  I  started  talking  "?— Yes,  I  did. 

And  did  you  frighten  Miss  Barrow?— No,  not  frighten  her— never 
Had  you  got  very  excited  with  her?— No,  I  had  never  got  very  excited 
with  her ;  there  was  no  occasion  to. 

I  think  you  were  shown  some  jewellery  before  the  magistrate  which 
you,  first  of  all,  identified  as  having  belonged  to  Miss  Barrow,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  you  said  that  you  had  made  a  mistake,  did  you  not?— No 
I  did  not. 

I  thought  you  said  when  you  were  shown  a  piece  of  jewellery  that 
you  thought  It  belonged  to  Hilda?— Yes,  but  I  said  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 
snd  then  afterwards  I  said  it  did  not. 

My  recollection  is  that  you  said  one  had  got  a  stone  in  it  and  the 
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■•tan  iMMt  iMk 

other  had  noil— That  jewellery  wu  ahowo  to  me  on  two  diferent  ooouioai 
*t  that  Court. 

1  think  on  the  laet  oocaaion— I  am  apeaking  from  memorr— tou  aaid, 
I  am  now  certain  it  ia  not  Hilda  Grant'i  "t— That  it  the  eecond  time. 

Look  at  that  (watch  handed).  The  moment  that  waa  thown  to  tou 
you  identified  itaa  Miaa  Barrow'al — Tea. 

And  you  taw  no  diHerenoe  in  itT— I  did  tay  that,  y«e. 

That  watch  originally  had  a  white  facet— Yet. 

Now  ithaa  a  gold  facet— It  hat  a  gold  face  now. 

Yet  you  tee  no  difference,  although  itt  face  ia  totally  changed.  That 
It  what  you  taid,  you  know  t— If  I  laid  it  I  mutt  have  aaid  it. 

You  did  eay  it.  Now  you  can  tee,  at  we  know,  the  watch  hat  bean 
entirely  altered ;  it  hat  had  a  white  face  changed  into  a  gold  face  f— I  never 
knew  it  had  a  white  face. 

On  your  oath,  do  you  swear  it  it  anything  like  itt— Yes,  I  tay  it  a 
dozen  timet. 

And  thit  little  piece  which  you  have  given  ut  to-day,  and  never  gave 
ut  before  about  "  It  would  take  you  and  a  whole  regiment  of  people  like 

y»"  •— I  I«i»e  given  that  aomewhere  before,  I  do  not  know  where  it 

waa. 

I  may  have  miiaed  it,  but  I  thought  I  had  r«ad  the  papera  rather 
carefully.  I  tuggeit  that  it  appean  in  no  paper  that  hsa  ever  been  made 
an  exhibit  in  thit  caae.  It  waa  quite  an  angry  interview  with  Mr.  Seddon, 
was  It  not  I— At  far  at  be  wat  concerned— becauie  I  waa  littenine  to  him 
the  whole  time. 

Mr.  Dunitan  has  reminded  me  of  the  passage  about  that  watch.     "  I 
•    identify  the  watch.  No.  21,  by  seeing  it  so  many  times.     I  do  not  tee  any 
diflerenoe  m  It  to-day  "t — ^Yes. 

It  it  totaUy  different,  it  it  not— I  mean  the  gold  face  <m  it  has  been 
tubttituted  for  an  ordinary  white  facet— Yes,  but  I  did  not  turn  the  face 
up  to  have  a  look  at  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  tay  when  the  watch  was  firit  handed  to  you  face 
upwarda  you  did  not  look  at  itt- Yes,  I  did  look  at  it. 

What  did  you  mean  just  now  by  saying,  "I  did  not  turn  the  face 
up    t — (No  answer.) 

TTiis  interview  with  Seddon  was  a  very  angry  interview,  wat  it  nott— 
^o.  1  never  tpoke  to  Seddon— not  until  after  I  asked  him  if  he  wat  eoing 
to  take  charge  of  the  money,  or  if  the  had  put  her  money  into  hit  charge 

It  was  the  same  night  as  the  notice  that  Miss  Seddon  gave  you,  that 
beddon  sent  for  you,  was  it  nott — ^Yet. 

And  did  he  say,  "  I  see  you  do  not  intend  to  take  any  notice  of  thit 
notice  Miss  B.  hat  sent  you  "t— Yes. 

And  you  taid,  "No,  not  at  this  time  of  night  "J— Yes. 

Did  he  eay  he  would  give  you  a  proper  notice  to  get  out  in  twenty-four 
hours  t— No,  he  ordered  me  to  get  out  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Did  he  not  say  anything  about  landlord  or  occupier f— He  never 

mentioned  the  landlord  or  occupier. 

" I  atked  if  she  had  put  her  money  into  his  hands,  and  he  aaid  ' No '" 
^ow,  according  to  you  to-day,  you  said,  "  I  defy  you  and  a  whole  regiment 
of  people  hke  you  to  get  her  money  into  your  hands  "t— Yes. 
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T«c 


Did  jrou  alio  My  thU,  "  I  tuppoM  it  ii  her  xnomj  you  sra  after  "t 


That  wai  the  latt  thing  you  aaid  to  Mr.  Seddon  t— That  waa. 

And  then  you  left  the  houae? — No,  I  went  to  bed. 

You  left  the  houae  the  next  day  I— No,  I  left  on  the  Tueaday. 

Waa  it  the  next  day  that  you  went »— Tea,  it  waa  the  neit  day  I  went ; 
that  la  right. 

Juat  one  more  queation ;  if  you  thought  that  Mr.  Seddon  had  got  thia 
woman  under  hia  thumb,  and  that  she  waa  in  poateaaion  of  a  large  aum 
of  money,  and  it  was  your  view,  ns  eipre»«ed  to  Seddon,  that  it  waa  her 
money  that  be  waa  after,  why  did  you  not  go  to  the  police  J— I  did  not  aee 
1  bad  any  grounda  to  go  to  the  police. 

Croaa-eiamined  by  Mr.  RurronL— You  auggeat  that  Mr.  Seddon  tried 
to  influence  Miaa  Barrow  againit  youf — Yea. 

You  do  not  auggeat,  of  courae,  that  Mra.  Seddon  ever  took  part  in 
trying  to  influence  Ler  against  youl — I  have  not  done  ao. 

You  would  not  like  to  suggeat  that  I— I  would  auggest  it. 

So  you  baT«  changed  your  mind  lince  you  gave  evidence  at  the  Police 
Court  J— I  have  not  changed  my  mind;  I  never  had  that  question  put  to 
me  before.  '^ 

.  I  J^*'  "*  ""*  ^°'^  '"'*  '«'"«""  tl""'  I  P"t  to  you  at  the  Police  Court— 
I  believe  Mr.  Seddon  influenced  Miaa  Barrow  against  me.  I  cannot  eay 
Mra.  Seddon  did  "I— No,  but  I  will  say  it  now.     She  did. 

The  AiTOBMT-GtvKBAL— You  might  read  the  continuation  of  that 
•entenoe— "  I  cannot  say  Mrs.  Seddon  did.  She  did  a  lot  of  watching  and 
Uitening  on  the  atairs  on  Friday  night  when  I  waa  talking  with  Miss 
Barrow." 

Mr.  RiNTOnL — And  another  sentence. 

The  ArroRimT-GKfinAL— Certainly— "  I  sent  my  wife  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Seddon,  who  waa  washing  her  bedroom  floors." 

Re-eiamined  by  the  ATTOBNKT-GExgRAL — During  the  time  when  you 
were  hviig  with  Miaa  Barrow  at  this  house  were  you  liv:::g  on  good  terms 
with  her,  or  were  you  on  bad  terms? — Always  on  good  terms. 

Had  the  ever  before  she  went  to  live  at  Tollington  Park  kept  houses- 
No,  she  alvaya  lived  in  lodgings. 

You  mean  by  that  that  she  had  paid  for  board  and  lodging? Yes. 

You  told  us  this  time  she  was  paying  12s.  a  week  for  unfurnished 
rooms  t — ^Yes. 

And  would  have  to  provide  her  own  foodt — Food  and  furniture  and 
everything. 

Up  to  the  time  that  you  returned- 1  think  you  said  at  10  o'clock  you 
received  the  notice  which  Miss  Maggie  Seddon  handed  to  you— had  you 
any  idea  that  there  waa  any  quarrel  between  you  and  Miss  Harrow! No. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  queation  or  two  about  the  moving  to  63  Tollington 
Park.  Do  you  know  what  the  distance  isT — 1  do  not  know  what  the  exact 
distance  is ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  more  than  60  to  80  yards  It  is 
quite  cloae. 

The  ATTORBiT-GgiraniL — About  240  yards.  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Jubtict  Bcckjoll — And  if  I  understand  you,  there  was  no 
public-house  on  the  way  you  went  I— Not  between  the  two  housea. 


ill 
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Not  the  way  you  wentJ— No,  my  lord,  there  ii  not  any  way  which 

Or  any  other  houae  at  which  you  atopped  I No 

I  auppoae  you  went  the  ahorteat  way t— Yea,  we  turned  to  the  left- 
It  waa  a  few  yarrt-  down,  and  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  it  ia  only  a  rfjort 
diatanoe  up  tc  63  Tolhngton  Park. 
1    J  ^"ff'^  """'-eMmined  by  Mr.  Marbhali,  HAU—Atter  the  cart  waa 

h™  wt-S  '*  ^*°  *"  °'°™'  *''  '"'"  ""*  ^^^  8°  *°  "  P"*'""- 

Never?— No. 

n,.Mi"r"  ''S'j*'""  f?r°*^  T'  *"'''"8  P'""  '*''>  y»»  "  Creek  go  to  a 

the  h^lirheld'-Z  "''"'"  "'  ''""  '"^«  "''^  "™  «""-  "«" 
That  you  awear  to  J — I  will  swear  to  it. 

Frank  Erxist  Voot)irah»,  examined  by  the  Attobi™t-Gibikrai^-1 
reaide  at  160  Corbyn  Street,  Tollington  Parkf  lalingtorT^enrt^^n 
the  June  quarter  of  1911  from  31  Everahot  Road.  Eliza  Mary  Barrotwl" 
my  cousin.  She  was  m  her  forty-ninth  year  at  the  time  of  her  death  She 
came  to  reside  with  my  wife  and  me  at  31  Everahot  Road  in  1909.  She 
hved  with  us  about  fifteen  months  before  she  went  to  63  Tollington  Park 
Ernest  Grant  lived  with  Misa  Barrow  when  she  waa  Uving  with  us.  Mia, 
Barrow  paid  35,.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging  for  hei-^If  and  the  boy 
She  waa  very  kind  to  the  boy.  •' 

W.ll^^l'r'i  "'.f"™  >"?.»  "■"»  Barrow-how  would  you  describe  herl- 

rather  poor,  I  ahould  aay  for  her  position.  I  knew  about  her  property 
when  she  waa  with  us.  She  had  £1600  3i  India  stock.  She  had  a  iStol 
coming  m  from  the  Buck's  Head  public-Luse  of  £105  per  year  a^d  a 
^^  tV^'P  '"^JO"""?  «>«  pubUciouse  producing  £50  Vyear,  and  die 
Savini^'aT'  ""  ^'"°  '"  ""  •'*""'  "  "PP"'  Street-4he '  FiLb^ 

Did  you  ever  see  a  cash  boi  of  hers  t— I  did 

Have  you  seen  it  opent-Once.     I  saw  in  it  what  I  took  to  be  some 

htiL  *i.    .  ,    .  •""  *^*''*  "*'  *  *™y  '"  "^e  •»»•     The  notes  were 

below  tie  tray.    As  far  as  I  recollect  now,  I  should  say  the  bags  were  S^ 

Park  Sh.  t?l  5,  f^  *!',."  ^'i"'"'  '°''™'*  '^"'  "■«  W  t°  63  Tollington 
1  .iti,!v  'f't"™  there  from  my  house.     I  had  nothing  at  aU  to 

fo  do  witMt'*"'  '  '"■*'""°''  *^*  """•  •»'  ""  removed-I  hfd  noticing 

.1,.  uH"  "^l"'  *''*,*  ■''*  1«'"-Well,  because  she  got  dissatisfied.  After 
she  left  our  house  I  saw  her  several  time,  in  the  itreet,  and  I  spoke  to 
^f  I.  ,^*  ""^  °°  '"™'"y  t«"°«  'hen  we  met.     I  never  went  to  .«?  W  It 

m  Tolhngton  Park.  I  saw  her  dead  body  about  the  commeSoenient  of 
November,  and  identified  it  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  WiUco™   Dr.Tpu!bir?, 
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Fimiik  IniHt  ToDdwah* 

ton  S     *'  '"'"  ^'*  '^^  'nlormation  from!_By  inquiringTt  63  Mbg: 

you  all  about  it  "    Mv  witelnH  I  n.iifjVi.  Seddon,  and  he  will  tell 

part  9,  but  we  did  not  ^  him     I  fi    t  ..M""     1™°'?^  about  ten  minute. 

in  my  life,  but  he  seemed  T^W^^  pre«ent.     I  had  never  .een  him  before 
He^cfn^^tr.^^^^^^^ 

Vonderlrr-  "f .^d"'-' r^frieL'  If"''  "*  '^"l  "  ^^  ^'^"Ed'ward' 
enoughtooome"     h;  said   "Whit  1     °"™'.??;  ^?^^"  ""t  '«i''g  *«" 

con.ulting  a  .olicitor.'"  *  '^''  '^"^"^  ""J"'"*'-  »<»  t«li*d  about 

hi.  w?rSl;'Hel?d  "it  fabJu?  tt',^A?"'"«'-^«'-  '  "»  «>«««»8 
"  Who  i,  the  ow^e  of  tie  Buok's  Head  ^owr  '  V"  T-.f"  '  "''*'>■ 
the  .hop  next  door.     I  am  alwav.  n~l  *^  K  *  '""''      '  '""•  ^'^^'''^ 
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fPRBk  tFBMt  Toa4«i«h« 

io  the  open  market,"  and  that  be  bought  it.  As  I  was  leaving  I  said,  "  How 
about  this  annuity  I  What  did  abe  pay  for  it?"  The  answer  he  gave  me 
was,  "  Taking  into  consideration  your  oousin's  age,  if  you  will  inquire  at 
any  post  office  you  will  find  she  paid  at  the  rate  of  17  for  1,  and  she  had 
an  annuity  of  £3  per  week  " — ^he  did  not  tell  me  from  whom.  I  only  knew 
about  the  annuity  through  tbe  letter  that  he  showed  to  my  wife,  exhibit 
No.  3,  dated  2Ist  September,  1910.  That  letter  is  addressed  from  "  63 
Tollington  Park,  London,  21st  September,  1910,"  and  is  signed  "F.  H. 
Seddon,  executor."  It  is  headed,  "  To  the  Relatives  of  the  late  Miss  Eliza 
Emily  Barrow,  who  died  14th  September  inst.,  at  the  above  address,  from 
epidemic  diarrhoea,  certified  by  Dr.  Sworn,  6  Highbury  Crescent, 
Highbury,  N.  She  has  simply  left  furniture,  jewellery,  and  clothing." 
Viiat  hud  come  to  my  knowledge  through  my  wife,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  that  that  I  went  to  see  the  male  accuaed.  After  the  receipt  of  that 
letter,  and  up  to  the  time  that  I  left  him  at  that  interview  on  9th  October, 
I  had  no  knowledge  as  to  who  it  was  that  was  paying  the  annuity.  I  never 
saw  the  male  accused  again  until  after  I  saw  him  at  the  inquest.  After 
thia  I  commimicated  with  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  Exhibit 
No.  2,  which  is  shown  to  me,  is  the  box  that  I  refer  to  as  the  cash  box. 
I  know  about  the  family  vault  at  Highgate  Cemetery  in  which  Miss  Barrow's 
near  relatives  are  buried.     It  is  not  full  up. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understood  what  you  meant  by  saying  that 
when  you  s^w  the  male  accused  you  said  you  had  come  about  Miss  Barrow's 
will  and  a  policy.  What  were  you  referring  to  when  you  referred  to  the 
policy  ? — The  policy  which  would  insure  her  life — ^her  life  annuity,  according 
to  that  letter  which  you  have  just  read. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — Just  a  question  about  this 
vault.  Had  you  and  Miss  Barrow  ever  spoken  of  this  vault? — Not  of  late 
years.    Of  course,  we  knew  it  was  there. 

Do  you  know  that  Miss  Barrow  was  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  no  room  for  any  further  interment  in  it? — She  knew  different. 

You  talked  about  it  while  she  was  alive? — No. 

How  do  you  know  that  she  knew  different  if  you  had  not  talked  about 
it? — She  had  the  proof  of  the  grave  in  her  possession. 

All  the  document  says  li  that  certain  people  are  buried  in  a  certain 
grave?— Well. 

It  does  not  say  how  many.  Anyhow,  she  never  talked  about  it  with 
you? — No. 

Do  you  know  Hook  at  all? — Tes. 

Did  he  come  and  visit  Miss  Barrow  often  while  she  was  living  with 
you? — Several  times. 

Hook,  I  suppose,  was  always  rather  needy — I  mean  he  was  short  of 
money? — No,  not  always. 

Do  you  know  whether  Miss  Barrow  was  in  the  habit  or  did  she  ever 
give  him  money? — I  dare  say  she  did. 

Did  you  know  that  Hook  took  the  furniture  from  Mrs.  Grant's  when 
Mrs.  Grant  died? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  knew  that. 

Did  you  knew  that  he  sold  some  furniture  to  Miss  Barrow? — Tes. 

What  furniture  was  that — it  was  not  his,  was  it? — I  presume  so,  or  he 
would  not  sell  it. 
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Fp«Dk  Iraut  TondmUM 
You  Mturally  preiume,  becaun  he  Mid  it,  that  it  wu  hiit— Ym 
uk  him.  """  '"''""■*"'  ''^*^*'"  "  '^'""K"^  '"  '''•  "••"'-No,  I  did  not 

witne»°did  .^n"?  "'"d  i>»t  "f-ixg  that  ca.h  box  for  a  moment.  (The 
ThM^r  fh  V  ^^        understand  you  to  wy,  "  I  ,aw  a  tray  in  the  ca.h  box 

S^  traf  ^l  hJ"*-  '^*?.""  '  "•"  »'  ''°'*'  »  the^ower  part  under 
™,  VL-^ J  1^*  *^'  "v  ■■*  "■  **"  """  compartment,  of  the  tray  "  Would 
you  mind  lettmg  me  have  the  ca.h  box  I     (Handed.)     Thi,  if  rather  in 

01  me  ttay        You  mean  there  two  compartment,  (indicating)  I— Ye. 
will  ^  V"/  T™1  *'  *™y  ^^  were  .hut,  becauw  obvi?i.l7  tte  box 
°°t  »  f    '^r  u*  *"^"'*'  *"  "P*"-    You  »e  thatl-Ye,.  ^ 

to  go'^iSirth!!'.:  tr^y'j.i'jjrjc^i'.Yrir'''^''''''  "*™  -'^"''""^  -" 
ud.  ^r^iii-^:7or  "■"°' ""'  *"'  '■"^^'»'  """^  -* "«"  *''- 

but  n^o"*quir.fh4h'lftha?,  "  '"  <"""*•  ""'"P"''"*''  "»  "''»)'-Y"- 
v->,.  l!!'  *•"*  °.o'  '''•'  »  roll  of  note,  underneath.  I  will  just  .how  vou 
You  Me  anyUung  above  the  level  of  that  (indicating)  won  d  prevent  ?he 
box  c  o.mg.  Tou  «e  there  i,  v.ry  little  above  anyhow.  Do  yoT«y  he 
two  hd.  were  .tickmg  up  or  notl-They  were  .lightly  open  '  ' 
like  tta^  ^  "''•  *'"'"'  "  ""^  "*  nowJ-Ye..  they  might  be  something 
Practically  shut,  but  .lightly  up  J— Ye. 

few  ba'^^ndTriea'tSr  we^'  """^  ■"  "'""'-^*'-  ■""»  «»"  -"  «- 
You  did  not  see  those?— Oh,  ye.,  I  did. 
You  did  not  mention  that  in  your  evidence?— No 

undJr  zp'^fj-z''^z-x:i^t.:t^^,^i7^-^  Tz 
s^g^rri-;  ^^  j:'^  ra- f^r- -^^  -  -- 

Why  do  you  say  it  now?— BecauM  it  was  .0. 
^^Thon  why  did  you  not  say  it  before  ?-Bec.u«.  I  wa.  confu.ed  at  the 

You  gave  your  evidence  at  the  Police  Court.     You  were  the  Der.on 
rto^ommumcated  with  the  Director  of  PubUo  Prosecution.,  were  yornot? 

K  wa.  a  trl^lr,  f  it  ^^v'"'f  ''^"^  ^^°''^^  ♦<>  "'«  B«rrow. 
jmere  wa.  a  tray  in  it.     Under  the  tray  a  .pace.     The  bae.  were  in  th. 

two  compartments  of  the  tray.  The  hank  note,  we«  in  theloweJ  nart 
mider  the  tray r  Would  not  any  man  reading  that  or  liateninHo  that 
Ztl^X^'J'Z.;'"'  '"'  "'"  ""^^  '^^  4'-WeU,  iry'la^tie™ 

Were  there  any,  a.  a  matter  of  fact?— Yes 
in  JZ^—'^'  '"  "  ^  ""■''  «»"'*'-'  *■'  -o*  ^^'  tko  "t  b" 

Did  you  ever  see  the  tray  out?— Yes,  I  did 
0 
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mnkllFaMt  Tondwah* 

For  how  long! — ^For  a  few  Mcond*. 

Wsi  there  a  purae  underneath  it  or  anything  of  that  kindt — Then 
might  have  been  that  leather  purie  there,  but  I  could  not  awear  to  that. 

U  it  poaaible  to  buy  a  commoner  boi  than  thatl — I  do  not  know. 

Look  at  it.  Look  at  the  lock.  (Box  handed)!— It  ii  a  Terr  old  one, 
I  believe. 

I  auppoae  it  ia  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  caih  box  because  it  ia  in  the 
•hape  of  it,  but  it  ia  a  tin  box,  is  it  not,  with  the  commonest  of  common 
locks  upon  itt— I  am  no  judge  of  cash  boxes  or  tin  boxes  of  any  description. 

Tour  cousin  was  a  very  eccentric  woman,  was  ahe  noti — She  had  very 
peculiar  ways. 

She  spat  in  your  wife's  face  or  your  brother's?— She  mat  in  my  wife's 
face. 

She  was  a  peculiarly  excitable  person  J — She  had  very  peculiar  ways 

After  the  last  Budget,  was  she  very  aiiich  alarmed  about  the  question 
of  taxation  and  compensation  fund  affecting  these  licensed  premises  t — She 
was  very  much  worried  about  the  compensation  clause. 

Was  she  very  much  alarmed  about  what  she  called  Mr.  Lkyd  George's 
Budget — ^was  she  very  anxious  about  it!  Did  she  not  consult  you  upon  the 
question  of  the  liability  she  would  be  under  to  contribute  to  the  compensa- 
tion fund  under  the  Buck's  Head  property  to  begin  with!— Yes. 

And  did  she  not  tell  you  she  was  afraid  that  in  consequence  of  the 
taxation  on  knd  she  would  suffer  t  great  deal  over  the  Buck's  Head!— No, 
she  nevei  put  it  like  that  to  me. 

Did  she  consult  you  about  it! — Tea. 

Tou  went  so  far  as  actually  to  draft  a  letter  for  her,  did  you  not! 

Tea,  I  did. 

That  was  on  2ith  March,  1910,  when  she  was  at  your  house!— Tes. 

Was  that  written  to  the  Inland  Revenue,   or  to  whom! That  was 

written  to  the  brewery  solicitor. 

The  brewery  solicitor! — ^Tes. 

Suggesting  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  make  certain  deductions  in 
respect  of  the  Buck's  Head  property !— No,  I  did  not  put  that  in  the  letter. 

Well,  I  will  read  you  the  letter.  I  will  put  it  in.  It  is  dated  24th 
March,  1910.  (It  ia  only  a  draft,  Mr.  Attorney)—"  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  14th  March,  1910.  My  relative  who  advises  me 
has  referred  to  sub-section  3  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  of  which  you  speak, 
and  informs  me  that,  as  my  lease  is  of  the  same  term  within  a  few  days 
as  that  of  my  tenant,  I  am  entitled  to  deduct  as  follows: — 1908,  11  per 
cent.,  £5  10s."  Ac.,  4c.  (reading  down  to  the  words),  "will  more  than 
licence  any  rent  due  for  more  than  twelve  months."*  Look  at  it,  No.  126. 
Is  that  your  handwriting! — It  looks  similar  to  mine,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
writing  it. 

If  it  is  not  yours,  can  you  suggest  anybody  whose  it  is! — No. 

Will  you  kindly  take  a  pencil  and  write  the  first  few  words  youraelf, 
"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  " ;  that  will  Be  quite  ^wugh. 
(The  witness  did  so,  and  the  document  was  put  in  and  marked  No.  126.) 

Just  look  for  yourself  having  written  this ;  have  you  any  doubt  whatever 
that  that  is  your  handwriting? — Well,  I  cannot  recoUeot  writing  it. 

*  8m  Ai^Miidix  Al, 
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Frank  BmMt  ToataralM 
Tou  are  quite  sure  she  did  coMult  you  about  the  compen.ation 


fuudi — ^Te«. 

And  there  vaa  a  letter  from  a  solicitor  J— Yea 
the  ^L^VyT"  '^'"'''  "  '*'**'  '"  ^"  »«'  '"*«  *»  ^  -oiicitor  to 

with  yiunf"*^  **  ^'^  '  ''"'*  •>"  »'  »  I-"™'  "kUo  •»»  '"  -trying 
Nothing  of  the  .orti— Not  a  quarrel,  no. 
You  know  MiM  Barrow's  handwriting,  do  you  nott-Ye. 

63  Tollinston  P»i-l    N     othT  «      i.      «,,      :,       '^°  ^"^  *^-  H.  Seddon, 

£,f S"  '^■"°''  ""•""■'-  - 'S:  arts 

There  waa  no  foundation  for  it  at  all  t— No 

-.  Jouid'ltTrsS't?  T,^^.:t'  "'^™ ''"'  ""^ "'  ■'"  p"'--'^' 

...^gr-:;^-^-^^;:^ 
-.hf^:j%rnr^jTw^t':^^-— ^^ 

^^  .  M  .t  worry  herl-To  that  extent;  .he  w^ted  to'^know  the  «a«n 

wb.^i.lnt'' Wiot'o^,'!?^""  you  about  the  propowd  land  valuation  «>d 
•UDfMuent  taxation,  quite  apart  from  compensation  1— No 

Did  she  not  mention  that  to  youJ_No,  I  have  no  recoUection  of  that 

put  u'^n  h^r.^hf™  i°n  til'^^T,  V  ^'^  .T'"-"'-''  -t^tution 
Book'.  B..J  i,„  ^  ^      "  '  further  contribution    n  regard  to  this 

lf<^  about  ^Sr  ™  ^r^P"^"  *»^.  "P°°  ''""»-<^''>  "•'«  '-T  ^Xl 
»  you  about  itJ-5he  might  have  mentioned  it  at  the  time  it  waa  goinf 

«mJ?y»^No**"  ^"^  "  ^'*'"  '"*""  °'  ''*"•  "  ^"-  S-^"--  "ad  bought  an 

Mrs.^mfth'!  *""'  *^*  ""•  ^""^  "^^  '  ""  «f«"-8  tot-I  have  «en 

.ta„^  h'.'!?J""'r.*^"  ""^  ^°'"">  ''''O  '«  i°  .omewhat  .imilar  circum- 
JuTa-nSnUy.""^''*  ""  "^"^'^ ""»"'  «"''  »-«'-!  kn-  riie  waa  ln'',::L^t 
Mri.  Smith  and  Mia.  Barrow  were  great  friends  I— They  were 
Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  4movalt_Ye8  ^ 

^_^Wh.t  time  do  you  «iy  it  »ok  place  J-I  could  not  tell  you;  I  waa  not 

-In?^*:*  "^  ^"'^  ^P  "■*  "*  »>»'  '•»■>  ^  »"  in  you,  houaet 
•Sm  Appendix  F. 
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Fnak  Irnat  VoDdnvh* 

The  trunk  was  remoTed,  amongit  other  thinga,  from  your  houaet 

Tea,  I  auppoae  ao.     I  waa  not  there. 

Can  you  auggeat  any  reaaon  why  the  osah  box  ahould  be  taken  out  of 
the  trunk! — I  don't  know. 

You  aaw  her  frequently  after  ahe  went  to  ToUington  Park  J — ^Yea. 

And  I  auppoae  you  oocaaionally  met  in  the  atreet  or  at  ToUington  Park 
or  other  placeal — ^Yea. 

In  the  park  itself  did  you  ever  aee  her  meet  other  people  there  t — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Sometimea  ahe  would  get  offended  and  not  apeak  to  anybody  for  a 
week  at  a  timet — Yea. 

And  all  about  nothing? — Yea. 

Did  you  aee  Hook  when  he  came  to  your  houae  to  aee  Miaa  Barrow  T — 
Yea,  I  hare  aeen  him  two  or  three  timea. 

You  had  plenty  of  converaation  with  himt — I  had  a  oonveraation  with 
him,  yea. 

That  would  be,  aa  we  know,  between  Auguat,  1910,  and  the  time  of 
her  death— aome  time  in  the  late  end  of  1910  or  early  in  19111— When  I 
aaw  Bookt 

When  he  came  to  your  house  t— That  waa  before  Miia  Barrow  left  me. 

Did  you  not  aee  Hook  again  after  he  left  ToUington  ParkJ— No. 

Had  you  a  communication  from  Hook  by  letter  I — None. 

Hook  knew  your  address,  of  couraet— Oh,  yea,  he  knew  31  Evenhot 
Road. 

You  did  move  from  there  in  the  June  quarter,  191H ^Yes. 

And  you  have  never  got  any  letter  such  aa  haa  been  put  to  you— euch  a 
letter  has  never  been  received  t— No. 

The  Attorney-General  asked  you  this.  You  got  some  information  prior 
to  20th  September.  How  soon  before  20th  September  was  it  that  you 
got  that  information  about  the  boy  not  attending  school  t— Three  or  four 
days. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  it  was  a  little  more  than  three  or  four  daya.  I 
put  it  to  you  that  it  was  more  than  a  week  before! — It  may  have  been. 

And  that  the  information  waa  that  Miss  Barrow  was  iUt Yea. 

You  aay  it  may  have  been  more  than  a  week  before,  and  you  said  the 
information  was  that  Miss  Barrow  was  iU.  Do  you  appreciate  that.  I  do 
not  want  to  catch  you  in  the  slightest? — I  understand. 

Do  you  appreciate  what  an  important  answer  you  have  given  me, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  get  an  answer  from  you  from  which  the  value  ia 
to  be  taken  away  hereafter  by  your  saying  you  did  not  understand.  You 
aay  it  may  have  been  more  than  a  week  before,  and  you  believe  the  message 

was  that  Miss  Barrow  waa  iU.     Do  you  stiU 1— No,  I  withdraw  that. 

Put  it  this  way.  The  first  information  I  had  from  the  school,  or  from  my 
boy  going  to  the  school,  waa  that  the  boy  was  iU.  Then  afterwards  we 
heard  Miss  Barrow  was  iU. 

Now,  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  it. 
I  am  not  endeavouring  in  any  way  to  draw  any  inference  against  you  of  any 
kind  or  shape,  but  what  I  want  to  put  to  you  ia  that  you  did  know  Miaa 
Barrow  waa  iUJ — Only  through  hearaay. 

And  thia  ia  common  ground;  you  went  on  20th  September  and  eaUed, 
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you,  "  Don't  you  know  ihe  U  dead 


1  came 


I  would 


and  you  uw  the  lenrant,  who  laid  to 
and  buned! "  and  were  told  that 
•ee  Mr.  Seddon.     Then  your  wift 

alone  that  nightl— Both  of  u.       •'""  ""'  ""*"•  "'"  ""■  ^^  8" 

I  thi^l.*^""  ^"  '"'  '"^  y""  .i.ter-in-law  went  round  the  next  dayT- 

U.U  ^^V'Z  -pt^^  t  aTol.t^y?!^.r  "-  -'  ^- 
away^^r  a  ttg^r  *"  '"'  "■""  "<•  ""»  '»«''^^«^  "«  "'  going 

you-do  you  ^member  th*:  meU^'o^minfto'To:"  t:.**  "'"'  ~""  "« 

.bout^Wa''tln'tdi7;vr-d' "' ""'  -"*■' "-  -  ^" 

^J^^S^^tJZPV!^  V^^^X'^-  -ow 
Are  you  quite  .ure  that  Miss  Barrow  hid  not  told  you  herself  nt  nn. 

11  the  evidence  you  gave  at  the  PoUci  Court  I— Ye.     "'"""'™""-       That 

Why  did  you  not  tell  that  to  the  mamstrate »     It  i.  .om— ,1... 

uia  you  and  he  part  on  good  terms  J— Ye«  i-'     «•. 

Did  you  have  an  interview  with  the  Public  Prosecutor  J-No 

z  ^pTbuTp^rrrj  :err;  ^^-^  "=^"'-^^''°  - 

»y4t&tTIS?atrrin,ur'"  '"  '"^'-'^'-'  ^^  ^^ 
-J^'LnT"  "  "''''"  "  '*  "  "»•     H»d  you  said  anything  about 

Nothing  at  aUt-Nothing  whatever. 
..,  M"no?*^  ;:,;".rr  ■""'  ■"'  »*""■"•'  «PP«rano.,-Wen. 
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fruk  Inwt  ?«din)w 

How  lata  did  you  lee  hei^-do  70U  remember  the  but  time  you  uw  her 
youreeUt— Aufnut  Banlc  Holiday  week. 

That  wvuid  be  right  towardi  the  beginning  of  Auguitt — Yee. 

She  wai  quite  well  thent— Te«,  except  that  ihe  complained  of  the  heat. 

She  had  ooniolted  »  good  many  docton  in  her  time,  had  the  noti — 
I  don't  think  ao — not  a  gm&t  many. 

How  many»— There  was  Dr.  Martin. 

That  i>  one.    Then  Dr.  Ball  t— I  do  not  know  about  him. 

Whom  elae  betides  Dr.  Martin  t— Dr.  Francii. 

That  ii  two  J— That  ia  all  I  know  of. 

Did  you  know  a  Mr.  Jarman,  a  cheeiemonger,  at  Crouch  HillJ — Tea. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  wa«  in  the  habit  of  changing  dividend 
warrant!  for  Miaa  Barrow? — Yet. 

And  did  Mr«.  Tonderahe  sometimea  go  with  her  there  t — Alwaya  went 
with  her. 

Did  your  wife  »ometime«  get  bank'  notei  changed  for  hert Never 

changed  a  bank  note  in  my  life  for  her. 

Nor  did  she  that  you  know  of) — No. 

Do  you  remember  one  occasion  on  which  Margaret  Seddon  came  round 
with  a  message  to  your  house,  and  the  door  wa«  shut  in  her  facet— No. 

What  was  that  t— She  brought  a  measage,  but  the  door  waa  not  shut 
in  her  face. 

Tell  us  what  you  know  about  it  I — My  wife  told  me  in  the  evening 
that  a  girl  had  been  round  there  and  asked  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
Miss  Barrow,  and  my  wife  said  "  No  " ;  that  was  all. 

Was  she  treated  rather  discourteously! — No. 

Did  you  rather  resent  Miss  Barrow  having  left  yout — No. 

Was  there  a  funeral  at  your  house  at  one  time  in  March,  19111 No, 

no  funeral  at  my  house. 

Was  there  a  funeral  to  which  Miss  Barrow  went  at  any  timet — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  Miss  Barrow  lost  a  friend  early  in  that  year  19111 
— ^No.  There  was  a  death  at  my  house  and  an  inqueti>  and  the  burial 
took  place  at  Devonshire  Road. 

Miss  Barrow  knew  of  it,  did  she  nott — Yes. 

Ke-ezamined  by  the  Attobn«t-Gis»bal — ^You  mentioned  Dr.  Martin 
and  Dr.  Francis  who  had  attended  her.  When  waa  it  that  Dr.  Francis 
attended  hert— When  she  was  living  at  Lady  Somerset  Road,  Kentish 
Town. 

As  we  know,  she  came  to  live  with  you  some  time  early  in  1909,  and 
stopped  fifteen  months.     It  was  eome  time  before  thati— Yea. 

You  told  me  that  you  had  had  some  information,  in  consequence  of 
which  you  went  to  the  house  and  inquired.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  us  what 
the  information  was,  and,  as  near  as  you  can  aay,  when  it  was  that  you  got 
it.  What  waa  it  led  you  to  go  to  the  house  to  make  the  inquiry  t — It 
was  my  little  boy  going  to  the  same  school  as  Ernie  Grant.  Ernie  Grant 
was  away  from  school.  The  Board  school  sent  round  a  boy  to  inquire  the 
reason  why,  and  the  boy  brought  back  a  message,  and  be  said  Ernie  Grant 
was  not  well,  aa  far  as  I  can  understand  now  or  remember.  Two  or  three 
days  after  that  the  school  sent  round  again  to  inquire  about  his  absence, 
and  they  then  said  that  bis  aunt  was  ill.    On  two  nights  previous  to  calling 
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rnak  IniMt  TMidanlM 

p  ^do"  of  her  apartment*  wide  open.  "  we  i»w 

By  Mr.  jDaTioi  Bnoimu^Waa  that  unuiuall— It  wai  uniuu.l 
You  pawed  the  place  befon  I— Tee.  unrnual. 

And  It  wa.  unuaual  to  .ee  aU  the  windowa  opent— Te. 

you  Ifi'^.^rr^-;™^?:: '  '"■*  *»  ^^  ™ ''  •"«' «»» «»' 

-ent^VCt^^SlTre^r  "*"'  "  ""■  "'«"»•  '«""'  '»"  "'""^r 
I  "".u''"^  Haitoah  VoarnuHi,  eiamined  by  Mr.  Tiu™.  Hcio™™ 

•tTMt  at  Tariou.  placea-Tollington  Park  or  Stroud  Green  Road  ^  *„ 

ana  i  went  with  him  that  aame  n  ght  to  63  Tollinirton  Park     i  Ai^^H^^ 

«id  H'Ltr^z;!"™^^''"  "•"^'p  ™'""- «"  «»"«?u:f::'^.he 
^..tXTZ  S::^^' — « [,  rt  rhtTea;;^^ ;  /-;?,' 

K."*  «"  '''"'«•      •'™''«™"-  "•>'  «™°  i"  ""  P««n«^'if  he  dfd^not 

Examination  continued— Mr.  and  Mn    Seddon  r«m.  ■«♦„  .i, 
together.     Mr.  Seddon  .poke  first;  he  asked  vSo  we  we«      He  JS^iTT 
Z'^-^T'^Z.'-''  ^U't^'  ^  ™  Mr.°;;*.nT'?„„^^Kd1 

M  n^ttt^or  ^^ro'5    ^r.^r.^nd-faXd  trt'lt^„.r  "'t^ 

?et«l!---—  --  «Tin  hu: 

Mr  Jdstiot  BcoxOTu^We  would  Uke  to  aee  how  it  i«  re-addrB.«d 
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Trial  of  the  Seddons. 

Ur.  Habihill  Hall— It  hu  gone,  but  th*  wordi  "  Not  knowa  "  m 
writtan  on  the  envelope. 

Mr.  ivnuM  Bdoshill— I  ju«t  wuted  to  aee  whether  it  «m  undulT 
delayed  or  inything  of  that  tort.      The  poet  mark  ii  oS. 

Eiamination  continued — Beaidea  the  black-edsed  letter,  exhibit  1,  Ur. 
Seddon  gave  me  the  letter  addreaaed  "  To  the  Relativea,"  exhibit  3,  in 
an  envelope.  He  alio  ahowed  me  a  copy  of  a  will,  exhibit  4 ;  he  gave 
It  to  me  to  read.  Beaidea  that  he  gave  me  a  memorial  card,  exhibit  6— 
In  loving  memory  of  Eliia  Mary  Barrow,  who  departed  thia  life 
14th  September,  1911,  aged  forty-nine  yean.  Interred  in  Iilington  Ceme- 
tery, East  Finchley,  Grave  No.  Ia453,"  and  then  there  are  acme  veraea. 
He  put  all  theae  documenta  in  an  envelope  which  he  gave  me. 

Did  you  have  any  converaation  with  him  about  Miaa  Barrow  t— I  did 
not  have  much.  You  oee  whilat  I  waa  reading  then  papera  he  waa  talkinc 
to  my  aiiter-in-law.  " 

Before  you  went  away,  did  you  have  any  more  converaation  t — Mr. 
Seddon  apoke  about  a  letter  that^well,  he  aent  Miaa  Seddon  about  a  letter 
of  Miu  Barrow'a,  and  aaid  that  I  alammed  the  door  in  her  face,  and  I 
contradicted  Min  Seddon,  and  aaid  I  did  not  do  ao.  That  waa  when  we 
were  parting  with  Mr.  Seddon. 

Did  you  make  an  appointment  before  you  left,  or  wai  anything  aaid 
about  your  huaband  teeing  Mr.  Seddon  I— Yea.  I  aaked  him  if  he  would 
■«?  ™y  husband  and  my  aiater-in-law'a  huaband  in  the  evening,  and  he 
iaid  "  No,"  he  could  not,  aa  he  waa  going  away  next  day,  and  he  had 
woated  enough  time,  and  he  could  not  poaaibly  see  them.  I  aaid  they 
would  not  detain  him  long,  and  he  said  he  could  not  see  them  aa  he  was 
going  away  for  a  fortnight. 

Did  he  mention  anj^ng  about  the  night  Miaa  Barrow  died  t— He  aaid 
what  a  trying  time  they  had  had  with  her— how  she  had  called  them  up, 
and  he  went  up  and  said  she  must  not  call  them  any  more,  aa  they  wanted 
their  reat,  and  she  muat  be  quiet. 

Croaa-exomined  by  Mr.  Mabsball  Hall — ^Were  you  at  home  when 
Miaa  Barrow  left  your  house  to  go  to  Tollington  Park}— Yea. 

Do  you  remember  Creek  and  Hook  helping  to  move  the  things  t I 

could  not  say  what  name. 

A  man  came  with  a  cart  and  horaet — ^Yes,  there  waa  a  cart  and  horse. 

Was  anything  left  behind — did  anybody  come  back  for  anything,  do 
you  remember  t — No. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  time  it  waa  in  the  day  when  the  moving  took 
placet — Aa  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  waa  started  about  mid-day. 

They  started  about  12  o'clock  and  finished  at  about  3t — Something 
like  that,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Miss  Barrow  gave  a  week's  notice  before  she  left — she  had  put  it  on 
the  table,  I  think  J— Yes. 

I  think  you  said  before  the  magistrate  that  you  had  not  exactly  had 
a  quarrel,  but  ahe  had  had  one  of  her  eccentric  moods — not  speakinc  to 
anybody?— Yea. 

There  waa  no  cause  for  her  leaving  at  all,  was  there  t — No. 

Tou  aaw  her  at  the  end  of  August,  1911,  did  yot    ■  tt— Yea. 
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Hra.  Jnlla  Huuk  TMdMWk* 
During  that  fourteen  months  or  to  the  wm  at  the  Seddona'  houM  you 
bad  wen  her  preUy  frequently  out  of  doonf— Yei. 

Had  abe  had  a  bad  cold  when  you  uw  her  at  the  end  of  AuguatI— Tea. 
Otbenriae  the  wemed  aU  rightJ— Oh,  ye.,  in  good  health  otherwiw. 
Ibe  iaat  week  in  Auguit— ju»t  before  iSeptember— you  aaw  her  again  1 
—Tee,  right  at  the  end  of  Auguat. 

Do  you  remember  Margaret  Seddon  coming  round  to  aak  if  there  were 
any  letten  for  Miu  Barrow  at  your  houae  t Vei. 

Wai  the  door  juat  opened  a  little  bit^what  happenedl— I  opened 
the  door  mywlf,  and  I  anawered  Miu  Seddon,  and  said  there  were  no 
letters,  and  ihut  the  door. 

A  Uttle  quickly  t— Not  quicker  than  uaual  that  I  can  remember. 

Anyhow,  if  ahe  thought  it  waa  done  a  Uttle  quickly,  might  there  have 
been  aome  juatification  for  her  thinking  itl— WeU,  1  cannot  remember 
•hutting  It  Bny  quicker,  unleaa  there  waa  any  wind  might  have  blown  it,  or 
anything  like  that,  but  I  did  not  shut  it  quicker  than  at  any  other  time. 

I  think  you  went  leveral  timea  with  Miss  Barrow  when  ahe  went  to 
change  dividend  warranta  at  Jarman'a  at  Crouch  Hill  t— Yea,  several  times. 

You  never  took  any  aerioua  notice  of  her  movements.  Once  abe  spat 
in  your  face,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  you  did  not  take  any  notice 
of  itT — No. 

She  was  very  excitable  and  irritable  I — Yes. 

(Exhibit  No.  127  handed.)  Where  did  you  find  this  letter!— I  was 
looking  in  my  drawer,  and  came  acrosa  it,  and,  seeing  Uth  September. 
I  noticed  it.      I  cannot  say  exactly  the  date. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  letter  came  in  that  envelovel— Yea. 

^e"  >.»  nothing  on  the  envelope  to  show  that  you  received  it  on  the 
Saturday;  it  la  only  your  recoUection »— Yea.  The  atamp  ia  cut  off-  I 
might  juat  aay  on  account  of  the  children ;  they  tear  the  stampa  oil  the 
envelopes;  they  were  ooUecting  them;  that  was  the  reason  the  stamp  is 
gone.  '^ 

As  the  document  appears  now  there  is  no  date  appearing  on  the 
envelopeatallt— No,  but  that  ia  the  reason  why. 

That  ia  the  letter  dated  Thursday,  14th  September,  and  you  received 
it  OD  Saturday,  16th  I — Yea. 

So  there  waa  a  delay  of  two  daya  according  to  yout — Yea. 

You  notice  that  the  envelope  is  marked  "  Not  known  "I ^Yea. 

...    Ke-examined  by  the  ATTOBOTT-GKranii^Aa  I  understand  it,  you  found 
tlua  letter  since  you  were  examined  at  the  Police  Courtt— I  found  it  since. 

You  remembered  at  the  Police  Court  that  a  business  letter  waa  addressed 
to  Evershot  Road,  but  you  did  not  remember  any  more  details  than  that?— 
I«s,  It  was  that  letter  that  I  referred  to. 

You  have  looked  for  it,  and  you  found  it,  and  that  ia  the  letter  now 
la  that  nghtt — Yes. 


Mrs.  AnuA  Blakohb  VommUiBM,  examined  by  Mr.  TBAvmi 
Hmn-HBITS— I  am  the  wife  of  Albert  Edward  Vonderahe,  and  I  live  with 
lum  at  82a  Geldeston  Road,  Clapton.  On  21st  September  1  went  with  my 
juter-m-Uw  at  63  ToUington  Park,  and  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon  there. 
1  taw  Mr.  Seddon  give  my  sister-in-Uw  several  document*  in  an  envelope. 
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■n.  iMlte  Muab*  TMdanb* 

Beudn  thow  dooumenta  thtn  tu  anothar  document  whioh  h*  nad  to  in. 
It  waa  a  document  in  the  ternu  of  exhibit  7,  which  ia  a  letter  dated  JTth 
March,  addrcawd  bj  Miw  Barrow  to  F.  H.  Seddon,  apeakins  of  her 
relatiTea.  I  noticed  a  copy  of  the  wiU,  which  Mr.  Seddon  praduoed,  and 
I  aaid  to  bun  that  I  noticed  that  the  wiU  waa  aigned  with  lead  pencil. 
Mr.  Seddon  aaid  that  that  waa  only  a  copy,  that  be  would  not  give  ua  the 
onpnal,  and  1  aaid,  "  Well,  of  courae,  the  original  wiU  would  be  taken 
to  Somenet  Houae  for  probate."  He  replied  that  be  bad  been  to 
eomeraet  Uouae,  but  there  waa  no  probate  required  on  a  will  of  that 
deaonption.  He  aaid  he  bad  the  original  will  in  bia  bank  for  safety.  I 
aaked  him  if  he  wuhed  ua  to  under.tand  that  Miia  Barrow  bad  parted 
with  all  her  mveatmenU,  and  that  ahe  had  bought  an  annuity  which  had 
died  with  her.  I  mentioned  the  Buck'a  Head  and  the  barber'a  ahop  to 
him.  He  aaid,  "Yea,  everythini,',"  and  I  remarked,  "  WeU,  whoerer 
had  perauaded  Miaa  Barrow  to  do  that  waa  a  remarkably  clever  peraon," 
that  MiH  Barrow  waa  a  very  hard  nut  to-  crack  if  you  mentioned  money 
matters  to  her.      He  made  no  anawer  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Jnsnci  BocKNiLt-Did  he  aay  who  had  granted  the  annuity!— 
1*0,  I  do  not  remember  him  aaying  that. 

•  I.  ^»"''?**'on  continued— Whet  did  be  tell  you  bad  happened  the  hut 
night  that  Miaa  Barrow  waa  alive— what  did  he  teU  you  about  the  eventa 
of  that  night t— He  said  Miaa  Barrow  waa  a  very  great  trouble  to  them. 
btm  aent  down  once  or  twice;  she  aent  Ernie  Grant  down,  but  Mr.  Seddon 
•aid  hia  wife  waa  worn  out  with  waiting  ao  much  on  Miaa  Barrow  that  he 
went  up  bunself  to  her. 

_...^y  M.'-  ■'">"<»  BnoKimj^"  A«  hia  wife  waa  wore  out,"  thenwhatt— 
With  waiting  ao  much  upon  her  during  her  illneaa. 

"  That  he  had  to  go  to  her  himself  "J— Yea,  and  he  aaked  her  what 
an«  wanted,  and  he  gave  her  some  brandy,  and  said  they  would  be  retirinjr 
to  reat,  and  he  hoped  that  ahe  would  not  trouble  them  again. 

By  "  again  "  you  understand  that  be  hoped  that  ahe  would  not  trouble 
them  again  that  nightt — Yea. 

Did  he  tell  you  at  what  time  of  the  day,  evening,  or  night  it  waa  when 
he  went  up  instead  of  his  wifel-No.  He  did  not  mention  the  time,  but 
the  boy  came  down  again  after  that,  and  he.  Mr.  Seddon,  went  up  again 
and  gave  her  aome  brandy.  Ho  did  not  aay  what  time  that  waa  Ho 
aaid  that  he  had  left  some  brandy  in  the  bottle,  which  waa  gone  in  the 
morning.     I  do  not  remember  him  aaying  the  hour  that  she  died 

•  ,  *^"""'»*'on  continued— I  think  that  ia  all  that  he  told  me  about  that 
night  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  He  mentioned  Hilda  Grant'a  inauranoe, 
and  he  also  apoke  about  the  funeral.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  waa  a  great 
P''V  *'  ""  '""■'*'^  '"  *  CO""'"'  grave  when  ahe  had  a  family  vault 
at  Highgate,  but  Mra.  Seddon  aaid  that  they  had  a  very  nice  funeral; 
they  did  everything  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Jdstic.  BncKNiLi^Either  Mr.  or  Mra.  Seddon,  I  do  not  remember 
which  aaid  that  Emeat  Grant  was  at  Southend  then.  Mr.  Seddon  aaid 
that  he  had  no  legal  claim  on  the  boy,  but  he  should  always  look  aftor 
him,  and  if  he  could  find  a  auitable  home  for  him  to  go  t^  he  should  let 

Examination  continued— That  waa  all  the  oonvonation,  aa  far  aa  I  can 
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■n.  AiMlUi  llsMk*  TMtanto 
iwnembyr  now.     Mj  «utw-in-hw  ud  I  then  went  »T»y.     W«  did  not  — 
either  Mr.  or  Mn.  Swldon  after  that  time  at  all. 

Apart  from  the  one  matter  ai  to  the  funeral  being  a  ni»  one,  did  Mra. 
Mddon  take  any  part  in  the  conveiaationt— Only  to  aay  that  the  had  felt 
Tory  ill  through  waiting  on  Miu  Barrow,  and  that  •he  waa  going  to  tho 
doctor  that  day.  Min  Barrow  ahowed  me  her  jewoUen  ii.  the  farly  aummer 
of  1910  when  ahe  wa<  living  in  my  brotber-in-law'n  h  ■.■m'\  at  31  f:.'«rahot 
Road.  (Shown  eihibit  122.)  Itwaa  agold  watch  '  ."-,  ,mt  1  do  u.,t  ki.aw 
whether  it  wat  thia  one;  I  aaw  a  gold  watch  attach-l  i,  .  chain.  (:  h.i'-n 
exhibit  121,  gold  ring  with  a  diamond  let  in  a  ,  i  1  s.  .  n  rinR  liye 
that  in  MiH  Barrow'i  poHeaiion;  the  letting  ia  .  .,  Cy  thu  iii.i,'  l«cai..» 
I  remember  remarking  to  her  that  it  looked  r^itli.r' Hke  a  (  t;.i  sra 
nng,  and  ahe  (aid  it  wai  her  mother'i.  I  c.  il.l  not  in-  e'.f  f  ,  ,e  ,  ,.« 
but  the  eetting  ii  preciiely  the  lame.  (Shown  eihib  t  i  M  a  <oH  chain 
with  a  blue  enamelled  pendant  attached  to  it.*  I  >  .w  ilia-  when  M'm 
Barrow  ahowed  me  her  jewellery. 

Cron-eiamined  by  Mr.   Maksiuli,  Hall— I  iug?;e«t  to  yo  •   .  tiat  the 

flrat  thing  that  Mr.  Seddon  laid  to  you  when  you  caiu.'  •«  m,  "  Why  did 

you  not  anawer  the  letter  that  1  tent  you  "J— Yea;  he  wid  that  to  mr 

•uter-in-law.  ' 

It  waa  (aid  to  both  of  you  I — Tea 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Seddon  that  Miu  Barrow  wat  not  retponiible  at 
tinwal — Yei,  I  aaid  ahe  waa  atrange  at  timea. 

Not  reaponaiblel — Strange  at  timei. 

What  ^ou  aaid  before  the  magistrate  waa  thia,  "  I  aaid  to  Seddon  that 
at  timea  Miai  Barrow  was  not  reaponaible  "  I — Yei,  that  it  right. 

Then  did  he  aay  you  could  never  get  her  to  do  anything  ahe  did  not 
want  to  dot— Yes,  that  ia  right.  }       s    •«>  ma  not 

You  agree  with  that— it  waa  pretty  difficult  to  get  her  to  do  anything 
that  ahe  did  not  want  to  dot— Well,  I  adhere  to  what  I  aay— that  the 
waa  pecuhar. 

You  agree,  do  you  not,  that  it  wat  very  difficult  to  get  her  to  do 
anything  that  the  did  not  want  to  dot — Yet,  it  waa. 

And  anything  about  money  1 — Anything  about  money  t 

I  think  you  aaid  that  ahe  waa  a  hard  nut  to  crack  when  you  touched 
her  money  I — Yet. 

That  teemt  to  have  been  the  common  opinion  of  the  Vonderahea  and  of 
Mr.  Hookt — Yea. 

They  all  teemed  to  think  that  t— Yea. 

She  wat  a  difficult  person  to  handle  when  it  came  to  a  question  of 
money  I — Yet. 

There  it  one  question  which  ought  to  have  been  put  in  chief.  Waa 
Mitt  Barrow  deaf  t— Very  deaf. 

The  Attorkit-Giniral — That  ia  common  ground,  but  we  have  not 
asked  a  witneas  here  yet. 

By  Mr.  Mahbhau,  Hali,— Did  you  know  that  the  boy  Ernie  wat  very 
useful  to  her,  because  he  used  to  thout  into  her  ear  the  meaaages  which 
the  could  not  hear  otherwise  t — No,  but  he  had  to  shout  to  her. 

By  the  ATTOBRar-GnnitAL — I   euppoee  everybody  had  to  about  t 

Everybody  had  to;  ahe  wat  very  deaf. 
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Borr  Umud  Omra 

Htobt  EnwiRD  Geot»,  eiamined  by  the  ATTomwr-GiumAi^I  am  a 
member  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeon..  I  am  a  Divisional  Surgeon  of 
the  Uornaey  Police  and  on  the  atiifl  of  the  Uom»y  Cottage  HoapitiS.  Dr. 
Lohen  (the  coroner  who  took  the  depoiitioni  at  the  inquest)  has  been  under 
my  care  until  to-day,  when  he  ha<  gone  to  a  convalescent  home.  I  saw 
lum  yesterday.  He  is  not  able,  either  physically  or  mentaUy,  to  attend 
the  Court  to-day  or  for  three  months. 

„  J^"^  P"^ ■  S'??'™''  '■y  "■■■  T«A"»»  Hdiiphhws— I  live  now  at 
31  Evershot  Road,  ToUmgton  Park.  I  went  there  on  1st  September  of 
last  year.  Three  days  after  going  there  I  received  a  circular  addressed 
to  a  Mr.  Vonderahe.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Vonderahe's  address  at  that 
time.  I  re-posted  the  letter  after  writing  on  it,  "Not  known,-  at  the 
pillar-boi  at  the  comer  of  FonthiU  Road  and  Tollington  Park.  I  did  not 
myself  receive  any  other  letters  after  that  date  addressed  to  Mr.  Vonderahe 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mabshall  HAU^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  came 
into  my  house  on  16th  September.  My  household  consists  of  myself,  my 
wife,  and  three  children,  and  no  servants. 

Just  look  at  the  envelope  of  that.  (Handed.)  Are  the  words  "  Not 
known  on  that  written  in  your  handwriting?— No,  that  is  not  my  hand- 
writing. I  should  say  that  it  is  my  eon's  handwriting,  but  I  could  not 
swear  to  that. 

Mrs.  Elbanor  FnANcaa  Dull,  eiamined  by  Mr.  Tmvmw  lioMPimiTS— 
I  hve  witii  my  husband  at  31  Evershot  Road.  No  letter  addressed  to  the 
name  of  Vonderahe  came  to  our  house  about  14th  September  which  I  aaw 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hali/— I  understand  "  Not  known  " 
18  written  on  the  only  letter  there  was  J Yes. 

Stanlbt  GnonaE  Dbll,  eiamined  by  Mr.  TuAvms  Homphbbts— I  live 
with  my  parenU  at  31  Evershot  Road.  I  remember  receiving  a  letter  that 
came  by  post  addressed  to  Mr.  Vonderahe.  I  crossed  it  "  Not  known  » 
and  put  It  back  m  the  letter-boi.  (Shown  exhibit  127.)  The  words  "  Not 
known  on  that  envelope  are  in  my  handwriting.  After  wriang  that  1 
re-posted  the  letter. 

The  Court  adjourned. 


Second  Day— Tuesday,  sth  March,  1912. 

The  Court  met  at  lO.lB  a.m. 

[Several  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  possession  by  Miss 
Barrow  of  certain  bank  notes,  and  the  dealings  with  them  by 
the  two  prisoners.] 

The  AiroRNBT-GEKSBA^-My  lord,  that  finishes  all  this  evidence  with 
regard  t»  the  note.,  and  I  will  state  now  what  the  effect  is  from  the 
document,  which  have  b^n  produced.  It  is  e.tabli.hed  that  there  were  in 
aU  thirty-three  Bank  of  England  note,  of  £6  each,  which  are  the  proceed. 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

Ili«  AttonvOmtni 
of  ^ue,  of  Trmnan,  Hanbury  A  Co.  in  favour  of  Mi»  Barrow  at  variou. 
date,  extending  from  1901  to  1910;  and  that  tho«  thirty-three  i5  m>t^, 

ofT^B^^jti'//"'?.^''"""'  '™°/"J'>«'''.  Hanbury  4  Co.  for  the  rZ 
01  the  Buck.  Head.     Then,  my  lord,  of  those  thirty-three,  aix  of  them 

^tS^^fth^^"ll«To,^  '^o  ""'^*  p""'"*'''  '='**'  with  hi.  bank;  r 

on  the  14th  October,  1910,  the  other  five  on  the  13th  January  of  1911 
tl^  1  «^ammg  twenty-«ven  of  the  thirty-three,  nine  of' them  are 
note,  with  endorsement,  m  the  name  of  Scott,  of  Evershot  Road  Thono 
nine  appear  in  thi.  way.  The  two  of  them  are  endorwd  in  the  handw-  'Hag 
of  the  female  prisoner  on  the  14th  October  of  1910,  endorsed  by  her  "with 

of  mTIc^o  t  „,^S"f  "'  I'A™"]"'*  ^'"^'  "^  "^  *"'J''™'J  in  the  nime 
V,.ZLfv\  Ji^  Ever,hot  Road;  one  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Scott,  of  12 
M™  S^rtH„?  'tl  ""'"■"■'g.  ejghteen  of  the  thirty-three  are  traced  to 
tWv  rt.i  v.  *.  whole  period  covered  during  the  dealing  with  these 
™Il  ^:^J^^.,  ,  '"','*'  "  '■•'""  **  '**  October,  1910,  when  both  the 
Z^Lt  Ion  *r»  •  ^TT'  r  '^**""8  with  the  notes,  until  the  23rd 
August,  1911;  that  IS  tie  last  date  traced.  Therefore  my  learned  friend 
quite  rightly  pointed  out  that  all  these  thirty-three  not  J  are  dealt  wUh 
before  the  death  of  Mis.  Barrow.  That,  my  lord,  is  the  substanrof  Jhat 
ha.  been  proved.  Each  note  has  been  traced  out,  as  your  lordship  ha  ^n 
eltaS^'  """'  "■""  '"  *^'  *"'*""™  >"»  been  caUeTto 

Mr.  JnsTio»  BnoKNiLi^You  understand  that,  gentlemen) 

The  FoBEMAN— Perfectly,  my  lord. 

CmciLjAim  DnBSTAU,  examined  by  the  ATTORN«T-G»sxRiL— I  am  senior 
clerk  in  the  chief  accountant',  office  at  the  Bank  of  England.     I  produce 

itt^wf.K^V".'''^^  ^i  P*'  «■"•  "'«*■  '^hibit  8.  There  i.  an 
entry  in  that  book  under  date  14th  October,  1910,  cf  the  transfer  of  £1600 

l\  T^m^Jlt^  t  '*'".^  '""  tbf  name  of  Mis.  Eliea  Mary  Barrow,  of 
63  ToUington  Park,  to  the  name  of  Frederick  Henrj  Seddon,  of  63  ToUinc- 
ton  Park.  In  the  ordinary  course  that  entry  would  be  necessary  in  order 
^J'^l".     I  '*°^u  *""  °f>''  """"«  '•"°  bis  name.     There  is  nothing  in 

t  t,.    »    t.     °^  the  consideration.     The  entry  purporU  to  be  signed,  as 

niar^f^K'T"*!:  ''J  ^^e  transferor  of  *he  stock!^  She  would  have  to 
.ppear  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  be  identified  by  some  person  who 
woompamed  her.  She  would  sign  the  book,  and  that  transferVthe  .t«k 
out  of  her  name  mto  the  name  of  the  transferee,  Frederick  Henry  Seddon 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  event,  a  ticket  would  be  in  the  first  instance 
W  w'^ale  IV  "*°f''tT''t'-  The  ticket,  exhibit  9,  ws,  put  forward  by 
LZ'  '^''*  *.^'''  •to'kbrokers,  and  that  riiowed  that  there  was  to  be  the 

ransfer  made  m  our  books.  These  are  instructions  to  prepare  the  transfer 
and  we  then  make  the  entry;  the  transferor  come.,  and  beine  identified 
signs  the  book.     Miss  Barrow  did  that.  ^  laentinea, 

•  .CroM-eiamined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hali— A*  far  as  I  know,  the  letter 
of  5th  October  1910,  from  Miss  Barrew  is  the  first  document  in  Zj 
rsnsaction.  It  ..addressed,  "To  the  Secretary,  Chief  Acoountant.  Bank 
1m^/!^  r^  "  °f  '"""wsr-'-Dear  Sir,  as  I  am  disposing  of  the 
"hole  of  the  above  «tock,  pleaK  transfer  same  to  Frederick  Henry  Seddon, 
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of  63  ToUington  Park,  London,  N.,  and  kindly  inform  me  when  it  wiU 
to  oonTenient,  Md  I  wiU  call  and  .ign  transfer  book.  Early  attention 
will  oblige.— Youn  faithfully,  Eliza  Mary  Barrow,  .tockholder  "  Our 
antwortothati.,  "  6th  October,  1910.— Mii.  E.  M.  Barrow,  63  ToUington 
rark,  JN.— Madam,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
Oth  mat.,  and  m  reply  to  lay  that  in  order  to  effect  your  purpose  it  wiU 
be  uecewary  for  you  to  attend  here,  accompanied  by  a  stockbroker,  for 
the  purpose  of  identification,  and  execute  a  transfer  in  the  bank  books 
here,  or  to  grant  a  power  of  attorney  to  some  person  to  act  on  your 
behalf  m  like  manner.  See  enclosed  memorandum."  Hat  letter  is 
signed  by  H  B.  Orchard.  Miss  Barrow  replied  on  7th  October,  and  that 
concluded  the  correspondence.  Thereupon  the  lady  having  been  given 
due  notice  that  a  stockbrokei  would  have  to  be  present,  attended  with 
somebody  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  and  executed  the  transfer,  and 
the  stock  was  in  due  course  transferred  into  the  name  of  Seddon.  me 
letters  were  put  in  and  marked  No.  130.) 

WiLLUH  Webb,  examined  by  Mr.  Tbavbbs  Humphrbts— I  am  a 
membei  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  my  office  is  at  18  Austin  Friars  I 
received  some  instructions  just  before  Uth  October,  1910,  and  in  conse- 
quence my  clerk  prepared  the  stockbroker's  ticket,  exhibit  9,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  transfer  of  £1600  3J  per  cent.  India  stock  from  Eliza  Mary 
Barrow  to  Frederick  Henry  Seddon.  I  personally  attended  on  UOi 
October  at  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  transferor,  Miss  Eliza  Mary 
Barrow.      1  witnessed  her  signature. 

•.,.  ^fP"^""'"*!  by  Mr.  MiKsHiiL  Hali.— I  had  some  corraapoodenoe 
with  Miss  Ban  ow— two  or  three  letter»-and  everything  was  done  perfectly 
regularly.  I  had  no  instructions  otherwise  than  to  prepare  a  transfer  and 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  and  1  duly  carried  out  mv  in- 
structions. ' 

Ee-eiamined— Certain  formaUties  have  to  be  gene  through  befor«  you 
can  transfer  stock  All  thoee  formalities  were  duly  carrilS  out  in  4is 
ca*e.      What  had  happened  or  why  it  waa  tiansferred  I  do  not  ka»w. 

Abthur  Astl.,  examined  by  the  ATroHNBT-GKiEBAi^I  am  a  member 
of  the  btock  Exchange  and  manager  of  the  firm  of  Capel-Cure  i  Terrv 
who  '■-.■ry  on  business  at  Tokenhouse  Buildings  and  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  male  prisoner  was  introduced  to  me  on  2Sth  Januarv  1911 
He  gave  nae  "«tnictions  to  sell  £1600  India  3*  per  cent,  stock,  which  J 
did,  realising  £  519  16s.  We  paid  him  a  cheque  for  that  amount.  I 
rZIv  Th  w  I  "  ttat  cheque.  It  is  a  crossed  cheque  on  the  London 
County  and  Westminster  Bank,  dated  26th  January,  1911,  "Pay  F  H 
Seddon,  Esq  or  order '■-■' bearer  "  is  scratched  out-"  £1519  16s" 
''  f"  H*^ddon  "  P*'"^"™  *  '^^'"^'  ^'^^'"  *'*'«•"  ""J  't  "  endorsed 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mabshali,  HAu^Mr.  Seddon  wsa  introduced 
to  i«.  I  oeheve  that  my  firm  occupies  a  very  high  position  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  The  word  "order  "  on  the  cheque  was  unnecessarv.  as  the 
striking  out  or  •  bearer"  would  have  had  the  same  effect,  'it  i.  an 
endorsed  cheque  to  F.  H.  Seddon,  and  it  has  been  through  a  bank. 
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Edwin    Rusmu,,    examined   by    Mr     Travers    nr,u„^^.     i 

la.  DKDared  t  i,2  „«  t  "  "°  assignment  of  certam  property  which 
dei^     In  S;  ^.^'^  f ■  "*  ''^.•"  r°^eing  clerk,  Mr.  Keble,  who  is  now 

between  Fh;»M        n  "  ."  «V '"S"""""'  <*»'«d  ""i  January,  1911 

H.,!.?  «5!^  Mary  Barrow,  of  63  ToUington  Park,  spinster  and  Freder  ck 
Henry  Seddon,  of  the  same  address,  insurance  agent  and  ii  ^ite,  a  lei^ 
of  certam  property  of  27th  Jimc     issi     »„     e""-.  «"'i  it  recites  a  lease 

prem  sea,    tliza    Mary   Barrow   assigns    to    Frederick    Henrv  Sertrf^n   fVl 

rrBu'crw  '^nf^irr  ""'-^  *«  ""■="'«  Head^;"„7.ic'hot"  and 
™  of  £H9    t      M     K  ''^"  """^'"^"^  to  pay  the  annuity  or  yearly 

mm  of  £52,  payable  by  equal  payments  of  £i  every  lunar  month  and 
the  annuity  1.  to  be  a  charge  on  the  premises,  and  Hiza  Mary  Barrow^. 
Tyr^U  is^i^ed'Vl"  T'"^"^*  "T'^y  "  i*  "  -  -e^r  for  f^rty 
titleT7,hI'  l^    '  "'''9'*<""-      ■*«  «"<»>  as  we  were  satisfied  that  the 

™S.^.^^r  VTirht  u'"="°"  .?;  "''"'"'  i'""<'"'=-d  f«^  that 
,  -!-j5s  w,iE  Mr.  axiigfit.       It  was  on  CiL  January,  1911    thut  M.-    ir„,,.i,» 

J«  brought   into  the  matter  after  the  aasignS^nrha'd  b^^n  p4"45 
We  received  our  co,U  from  the  male  priaoner?  and  we  aUo  reoei?^'^  from 
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him  by  a  aeparate  cheque  the  ooati  which  would  have  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Knight. 

CroBa-ezamined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — It  vai  jour  late  clerk,  Mr. 
Eeble,  who  insisted  upon  a  separate  solicitor  appearing  for  Miss  Barrow, 
and  he  introduced  Mr.  Knightl — Our  firm  insisted. 

Mr.  Knight  was  introduced  by  your  firm,  he  was  not  nominated  by 
Mr.  Seddon ! — 1  think  not,  but  I  do  not  know.  Personally,  I  know  very 
little  of  the  transaction.  Our  account  was  agreed  at  a  certain  figure  for 
which  we  received  a  cheque ;  the  amount  was  £29  Ss.  Mr.  Knight's  coats 
were  fijed  at  the  sum  of  £3  3s.  That  was  agreed  to  at  an  interview 
between  the  parties,  and  it  was  paid  to  us  by  a  further  cheque  for  £4  ISs., 
which  included  SOs.  for  something  else.  We  paid  Mr.  Knight's  costs  out 
of  that  cheque.  Mr.  Keble,  our  managing  clerk,  called  on  6th  January 
upon  Miss  Barrow  at  Tollington  Park,  and  he  called  again  on  11th  January. 
'fbe  entry  in  our  account  is  "  Attending,  completing  purchase  and  attesting 
elocution." 

Do  you  know  that  there  were  some  defects  in  this  title,  and  they  had 
to  have  three  statutory  declarations! — ^Yes.  1  should  not  care  to  say 
that  Miss  Barrow  knew  of  these  detects.  1  do  not  think  that  they  were 
points  that  she  would  appreciate  at  all ;  they  are  rather  technical. 

Without  knowing  any  of  the  technicalities,  did  she  know  the  broad 
fact  that  there  were  said  to  be  defects  in  the  title  1 — 1  cannot  say,  but  sht 
would  probably  know  that  the  declarations  were  to  be  made. 

And  these  are  the  three  statutory  declarations} — Yes.  Our  firm 
did  not  have  the  Buck's  Head  property  valued,  but  I  take  it  that  the 
value  could  easily  be  calculated  from  actuarial  tables. 

Do  you  know  that  the  present  value  of  the  property  is  £706 ! — I  have 
no  knowledge  of  that.  The  question  of  value  was  no  concern  of  ours. 
(Shown  letter  dated  30th  November  addressed  to  Mr.  Keble.)  That 
appears  to  be  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  other  letters  from  Miss 
Barrow.  It  deals  with  the  information  which  is  desired  to  be  obtained 
from  Truman,  Hanbury  &  Buxton  enabling  us  to  transfer  the  property  to 
Seddon.  Referring  to  our  bill  of  costs  under  date  7th  September  I  see 
this  item,  "  Attending  Mr.  Brangham  informing  him  you  had  decided  to 
purchase,  and  that  valuation  was  only  required  as  a  precautionary  measure 
and  giving  him  particulars." 

Then,  "Writing  him,"  so  that  obviously  on  the  face  of  your  bill  of 
costs  there  was  some  correspondence  in  reference  to  a  valuation.  Do  you 
find  that  item  there! — Yes.  but  I  should  like  to  show  you  this  letter  of 
7th  December  from  the  male  prisoner,  which  has  some  bearing  upon  that. 
(Reads  letter.)  I  should  say  that  is  purely  upon  the  question  of  getting 
the  fees  arranged  before  Mr.  Brangham  valued.  (The  letters  were  returned 
to  the  witness.)  (Shown  letter  No.  133  addressed  to  Truman,  Hanbury  A 
Biixton  from  Miss  Barrow,  dated  30th  November.)  That  carries  out  what 
Miss  Barrow  says  she  is  going  to  do  in  the  letter  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Keble. 

HsKBT  Williak  Drorar  Knioht,  examined  by  Mr.  Travirs  Huwhrets 

— I  am  a  solicitor  practising  at  22  Surrey  Street,  Strand.     The  late  Mr. 

Keble  was  my  brother-in-law.     On  9th  January,  1911,  Mr.  Keble  mentioned 

to  me  the  matter  of  the  assignment  of  the  Buck's  Head,  and  on  the  same 
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BuS-B  H  Jh  »L  m  ,''»'•  uT"™-^  "■«  '''•»'»  0'  ""«  alignment  of  the 
Buck  s  Head  and  No.   1  Buck  Street.     I  did  not  in  any  way  adviw  Mi«< 

t;Tad"coter*'*".  1/?/"'^  ^  ^''"y  ""*  the^arr^jgj^'e'nl  fha 
™Le?fn    pTrk  ,,♦1*'*?'**''  ""  the  c„„,pletion  of  the  rStter  at  63 

aVkin^h^r  ♦  J  .J"*"   •'»'?"«'7-     Miss    Barrow   was    very   deaf.        I 

Ih^  ,..,""''  *^  ""*"'''  P"^  "'  *«  assignment,  that  is,  the 
charging  of  the  annuity,  and  she  read  it  in  my  presence.  I  witnes«4 
her  signature  to  that  document.       My  costs   were  pairme  by  SV 

assistance,  but  she  would  not  pay  anything 

»  ,  ,^''"«V^^«°''°«d  hy  Mr.  Mamhall  HAL^-(Shown  exhibit  13,  being 
a  letter  from  witness  to  Miss  Barrow.)  wU  is  stated  in  thai  S 
Mr T5dt-     I  "««  """>d"«d  .by  Mr.  Keble,  my  brother-in-law    not  by 

that  tte  draft  ^Z  r""  "'^^'^  ^^  '^^  '""*'■•  *''''"''*  "'  '  ^<=^^'^^'- 
IhT^rZ^^  ^^.  .1  ™"™y""=«  ««"*  to  me  contained  the  clause  charging 
the  property  with  the  payment  of  the  annuity.  ^    * 

t^L  A  I  \  ^^,  f""'"'.^  ^"^  ^''7  0'  !*'>''»■'  S«""g«  Bank,  18* 
Sekforde  Street,  Clerkenwell.     Miss  Eliia  Mary  Barrow  had  a  depo  it  at 

oTirth  0ct^L"'r««7  '7^/  '^«"  '  "^^  '^"*  **"'*  account  wr:;^ned 
on  19th  ^f,™  I'q  ?  ■  if  ""^  It  ""l  T^'  "'""^^  """•  'be  last  transaction 
on  19th  June,  1911,  when  the  whole  amount  standing  to  her  credit  at 
^™?t  ™« '"ftdrawn  with  interest,  £216  9s.  7d.  I  find  that  tfe  last 
payment  m  to  her  acMunt  was  on  .5th  October,  1908,  and  the  art 
withdrawal  before  the  final  one  of  19th  June,  1911,  w,s  on  31,t  Ju'y 
»^r'th»t  rr'^^-i  *;'  .'^t™  ""  '"'  "•■'"sa-^tion  »n  the  account  at  aU 
o^l9th  J,i,  ?Sn  '^?  '""  ""1™"*."'"'''"^  *°  ^"  "«-«'  '««  withdrawn 
?,ml  1911  W-  k  '  "-"e-nber  the  withdrawal  of  the  money  on  19th 
1?^  ;„i!  Miss  Barrow  came  with  another  Indy  whom  I  did  not  know. 

ITie  money  was  paid  over  to  her  all  in  coin  ;  only  the  odd  money,  9.  Yd 
waa  in  silver  and  coppers,  the  rest,  £216,  was  in  gold.     The  notice  given 
Vbe  w«k  previous  asked  for  half  notes  and  half  gold,  but  by  theTme 
Miss  Barrow  came  to  the  bank  she  had  apparently  changed  terminT 

that  timft  "  ,""''  '""'  ''  ?^}  '°  K""-       '*  ""  "<"  a*^  unusZai 

that  time  to  pay  a  large  sum  hke  that  in  gold.     We  were  paving  cash 

Z2  *'"'""""''«*  tbat  particular  time.  There  was  a  run  on  the"  Bi?kWk 
the  £16  ImsI  ""  ''"  °"*  '"  *"''  ^^  containing  £100  each,  and 
Cross-eiamined  by  Mr.  Mahshaix  Hali^I  suppose  a  great  many 
people  had  a  fear  in  consequence  of  the  Birkbeck  trouble  about  that  t"S 
-We  were  not  so  much  bothered  with  it.     We  had  no  run  on  our  C4 

tn  ezcesi.  ■' 

Therefore,  after  they  have  deposited  £200  they  do  not  get  any  interest 
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JohB  a«riM  rapptr 

on  the  ex  .«M,  there  u  no  eompound  interest  J— No  compound  intenat: 

money  with  lu  they  have  to  open  an  investment  account.  Mi«  Barrow 
'''*".n...'^  investment  account  with  our  bank  by  the  payment  of  XJO 
on  iOth  September.  1909.  There  was  no  furtLr  pa^^into  ttat 
account  eicept  the  money  which  accrued  due  tor  interest.  On  Vth  April 
1911,  rf»  drew  It  out,  £10  7..  9d.  The  amount  of  interest  on  U«t 
•mount  wa.  SJ  per  cent.  People  must  have  £50  to  their  credit  before 
to£m   °'*°  *  '^        mveetment  account,  and  that  account  is  limited 

Arthob  DouoLis  Uiso,  recalled,  further  eiamined  by  the  Attoenk- 
GENEML_(Shown  exhibit  2.)     I  saw  that  box  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday 

if  n'„r  K.nl"  -k  '""  '"^'^  P'«'*d  '"  tt"*  boi  by  the  chief  clerk 
of  our  bank.     Tbej  were  placed  m  the  top  of  the  box,  above  the  tray, 

Ann  •     ?^'  V  r*  T*  """""K  ""'**'•  *''«  *"y  "'  'he  time.       I  saw 

iSOO  in  two  bags  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tray  in  sovereigns 

By  Mr.  Jcstici  Buckxiu^I  think  the  box  was  emptv  when  we  tried 
those  experiments.  ' 

.h„„M^"^'?°''  '?''ti»"»'l-There  was  still  room  for  another  £500  I 
JrBn  „nIV  •  *'"*v°'  ""*  *""  •"'**■■  '■"'^^Ptecles  in  the  tray  were  placed 
1  .^'  u    1   ^^i°  o?oh  receptacle.     With  £150  in  each  of  those  receptacles 

TuM^t  tuJt:i:i  te-^t^r '^'  ^'^  •"•™- '  ^'^  ^  «"•'  --« 

into  SrU^rm  2^^fe."^"""^  ^^^^'^  ^"'°  ""  ^^  ""'«»«' 
.b„„?*?l'nn'J'**^r„'^'-'5'   "'^  '""'"»  '"•"M   '""We   ""t  you   could   get 

SLvv  S^t  vi  •"1'".f''i'"^*-'  f'"'"'''  *'''"''  «>;  ''  -""W  be  rather 
heavy  That  hoi  is  hardly  the  sort  of  box  that  I  would  choose  mvwlf  ■ 
I  should  not  trust  to  the  lock.     It  is  a  very  ordinary  box.    ™°°*"^"*''' 

EmiKST  Grist  eiamined  by  the  Attobott-Generai^I  live  at  49 
Barror  f°^-  l'^'"\  '  "^'  **"  '"'  '''^'"'y-  '  rememter  M.*'. 
her  °rkii,t  ™  ^'"'™  ^Z."'  '?°K  *'  '  "'"'  remember.  I  used  to  call 
her      Chickie.        I  remember  going  to  live  with  her. 

Mr.  Marshall  HiLL— As  far  as  the  depositions  in  this  case  are 
concerned,  my  friend  can,  of  course,  lead  this  Jritness 

Examination    continued— I    also   remember   going   to    Mr     Seddon's 

thTt\tTi-  '"*.'"^-»^'"  ""■*  "ft*™"'!*  I  slept  in  a  room  by  mySf! 
that  room  being  the  little  room,  not  the  room  that  Mr.  and  Mrs    Hook 

to  So„"l^?  f**  ^"'•,  .'«""■ ''''  *^  "''*  »'  *'"'*•  I  ™°'«'»l»r  going  a^y 
!^™  K  I  i-  t  ■""''^"y  '"  **  y*"  ""»*  M'»»  B""""  dief  After  I 
came  back  Mis,  Barrow  was  taken  ill,  and  she  had  to  stay  in  bed  I 
remember  at  first  when  she  was  iU  that  I  slept  in  my  own  bed  in  the 

™^l  hAJt-      *  "«"  "he  kept  waking  up.     She  waked  me  up  and  I 
went  downstair,  to  caU  Mrs.  Seddon.  becm«,  Mi«  Barro«.  a*ked  me  to 
do  so.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon  slept  on  the  gromid  floor.     Mr.  Seddon  came 
so 
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Irswt  Grant 

l^J^B.^-  ^t^%±'  "^  "P'  "">  t^"  '  8»t  '"to  l*d  »g-m 
Zi.  .1^  T;  "'•  ^^^'"'  '*"'«<'  °>e  to  go  to  my  own  bed  to  « t 
th^Mf^R  ""*  '  ':f°i  '^  "°y  '•™  l^d  '■"  »''«""'«  back  room^  Afl^r 
I^d  Mi.  l^rf":  "'"fK.™*  '»"■'';  ."■"*  "  "*■"  ^^'^  to  her  and  found  Mr 
then  I  w*frm  ^  '■°°°'  ""J  ''*■■■  '  •'"d  '«"  them  in  the  room 
back  ..rl^n  di^.?^^^  fIJ"  '?  ''*'P'  *■"*  "'"  '*"™"  ^ad  called  ma 
told  mf  to  n^v  ,  *'*•  '  «°'J'""  '■"  ''*''■  ""-i  M'  S^ddon  again 
back?li^  !^H  I  'J^y.  "■'"?•  '"'^''  '  ^'^  Mi"  B"™"  called  me 
back  agam,  and  I  went  back  to  ker  room  and  found  Mr  ud  Mn  Seddon 
^ere.  That  occurred  .everal  times  during  tie  mgbt,  Mr^dd"ntS 
me  to  go  back  to  my  room  and  then  Mi«  Bairow  caU  ng  me  back  Late? 
ren't".  M-  "f  "',.*=<»•»»■■  tow  ■"«  to  go  back  to  m^  ^n  ^  ^\ 
Zvti  f„!l,  '■'"'/!?  "'".  "f  ""  backhand  I  never  saw  her  aga.^ 
£  n.l,^  "  '""1.°''^  ''*P'  ^^"^  '!'«•'-"£  «>«  ''hoi*  of  tha?  night 
M.,8  Barrow  wa.  an  affectionate  and  loving  woman  to  me.  I  remSer 
he  next  mo.-nmg,  the  morning  after  this  night  when  I  had  b^TTnt 
backwardB  and  orwards.  1  wa.  sent  by  Mr*' Seddon  to  Southend  that 
day.  I  went  with  two  of  Mr.  Seddon'.  children.  It  waswhile  1  wa* 
S'-S-'"  fo^thend,  at  Mrs.  Jeffrey's  house,  that  Mr.  Seddon  told  me 
hnnL  rw^TJ^  was  dead.  I  remember  the  servant.  Mary  in  the 
cZL  ^^-  Seddon's  in  London.  I  know  now  that  her  name  is  Mary 
^Xf  *if  ''^™': '"'"^d  on  Miss  Barrow.  Miss  Barrow  and  I  had  "r 
meals  together  m  her  room  upstairs  before  she  was  ill.  Magg  e  SedZ 
used  to  cook  the  thmgs  .n  the  kitchen  next  door  to  Mi,s  BaX's  r«,m 

ThJ    l\  "''•  '"'""'^  '™'''"™-       ""•  Seddon  used  to  give  it 

to  her  ;  I  have  never  given  it  to  her  myself.  I  only  saw  her  taking 
medicine  once  her«lf;  I  do  not  know  ezLly  when  it'  wa  but  uZ 
™!etbvX'L'^'Tt  ^ri''*'""*''^  *'■"«'"'»''.  ThemedicTn: 
™e™ell  ^  ^  '"'■  ''*''  "  *^'*  ''''  oould  reach  out  and  take 

Uwd  she  to  aak  for  it,  or  was  it  given  to  her  by  Mrs  Seddon  wlw.n 
t  r?  to^'g^t'it'!'^  *"  "^  "^  *"*  ''^'  <"  '"^  "-'■  -"  «  ^^e'tntTd"^" 

Who  is  the  "  she  "  who  used  t»  get  it^-Miss  Barrow 

?hZn  T/f "  '"""  '*^*  *l"  °'*^'"°«  ''«'■«"  "ore  than  onceJ-No 
hpr  I^  ■  ^  "  ^T  ""e^n.^ben  you  say  that  when  Miss  Barrow  wanted 
her  medicine  .he  used  to  get  it!_She  used  to  turn  over  and  reach  outand 

Reach  out  and  get  it  from  the  bottle,  or  from  the  glass  where  it  w». 
poured  out  f-She  used  to  pour  it  out  herself.  ^  '" 

th»t  llVt  ^"^  ''*™,  T"  '!*i:  PO"  't  out  herself  moi-e  than  once        Is 
that  what  you  meanJ-No,  I  have  «en  her  pour  it  out  once  and  take  it 
But  only  once!-At  other  time.  Mrs.  Seddon  used  to  pour  it  out 
You  told  us  you  saw  Miss  Bairow  once  reach  out  and  take  it  herself  I 

ZJZ  **ii  "^  ''?"  '""^  *''*'  '«'  ^'o™  the  last  night?_No    I  caTnoJ 
remember  that.     I  cannot  remember  seeing  any  melcine  ehJ  to  W 
at  aU  on  thu  night  before  I  went  away  foT  the  lart^^e  ffom  hel 
>«.not  tell  now  many  times  she  sent  me  down  for  Mr.    £ddon        dhi 
waked  m.  up  1»  «„d  me  down  for  Mrs.  Seddon  bec.u«  S^  Wt  .o  iS! 
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IraMt  Orut 


•nd  1  went  down  »  .d  told  Un.  Seddon,  ud  ah*  came  up.     Mr.  Scddon 
wat  there  MTeral  times  when  he  lent  me  back  to  my  own  room. 

Did  Mill  Barrow  tell  you  what  it  wa<  that  you  were  to  tell  Hn 
Seddon  (—No,  ihe  only  uied  to  tell  r  ,  i  >  go  down  to  call  her. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — I  am  not  objectmg  to  thi»,  becauae  I  am  going 
to  aak  about  aome  conTeraatiooi,  and  they  will  be  adminible  in  cro««- 
examination. 

Examination  continued— Did  «>-e  tell  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Seddon  that 
•he  had  pam«  m  her  stomach  I— Y'  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the 
first  time  I  was  sent  down  to  fet  '     I  „  Seddon  or  not. 

Do  you  remember  when  Mrv  '  jdon  came  up  whether  she  made  a  hot 
flannel  and  put  it  on  Miss  Ba.  wJ— Yes.  I  cannot  remember  whether 
that  was  the  first  time  she  came  up  or  not. 

Can  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Seddon  was  there  then!— I  do  not 
thmk  he  was. 

During  that  night  did  yoo  see  Miss  Barrow  being  sick  at  all? ^Yes. 

More  than  once  J — ^Tes.     She  was  badly  sick. 

Was  that  only  during  part  of  the  night,  or  did  that  continue  whilst 
you  were  with  her? — Only  part  of  the  night. 

Do  you  remember  her  getting  out  of  bed  at  all  and  sitting  on  the 
floor  during  that  night  t — Yea. 

Can  you  remember  whether  that  was  before  you  had  been  sent  down 
for  Mrs.  Seddon  or  after? — After. 

Do  you  remember  whether  during  the  time  you  were  with  her  that 
aight  she  got  out  of  bed  more  than  once? — No,  1  do  not  remember. 
Do  you  remember  her  saying  "  I  am  going"? — ^Yea. 
What  did  ahe  do  then?— ^at  down  on  the  floor. 
Did  abe  seem  in  great  pain  then? — Yes.    She  remained  on  the  floor  till 
Mr.   Seddon  came  up  and  put  her  in  bed  again. 

You  said  "till  Mr.  Seddon  came  up."    Did  Mrs.  Seddon  come  too? 

Yes.  (Shown  exhibit  2.)  I  remember  seeing  that  box.  I  used  to  see  it  in 
Miaa  Barrow'a  big  black  trunk.  I  have  aeen  Miaa  Barrow  taking  money  out 
of  that  box,  but  I  never  saw  inside  the  box  while  she  was  alive.  I  saw 
her  put  th«  box  on  the  bed  and  turn  out  on  to  the  bed  some  of  what  was  in 
the  box.  It  was  gold ;  sometimes  she  used  to  count  it,  and  aometimea  ahe 
used  to  take  one  out.  I  could  not  tell  how  much  there  was.  I  noticed  one 
bag  inside.  I  think  I  aaw  another  one.  I  have  seen  Miss  Barrow  put  monev 
into  a  bag  in  the  cash  box.  I  have  seen  her  come  up  from  the  dining-room 
with  some  pieces  of  gold.  That  was  the  dining-room  on  the  ground  floor 
to  the  left  when  you  come  in  at  the  front  door. 

Have  you  aeen  how  many  piecea  of  gold  ahe  brought  up  from  the 
dining-room? — ^Yes,  three.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  times  I  saw  that,  but 
it  was  more  than  once.  She  put  the  three  pieces  of  gold  that  I  saw  her 
bring  up  from  the  dining-room  into  the  cash  box.  When  1  went  to  Southend 
for  the  holiday  Miss  Barrow  took  me.  It  was  before  ahe  took  me  to 
Southend  for  the  holiday  that  I  laat  saw  her  count  the  money.  It  was  when 
I  came  back  from  the  holiday  at  Southend  that  she  was  taken  ill. 

Cross-eiammed  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — Mrs.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Seddon 
were  very  kind  to  Miss  Barrow,  were  they  not? — Yes. 

And  Miss  Barrow  was  very  fond  of  them  both? — ^Yea. 
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They  were  T.I7  kind  to  you,  were  they  notJ-Ye.. 
hi.  c^d^ntlYe""     """  '"*'  ^'"'  '*"'  ^  "™8  "«>  "-  Seddon  and 
And  you  were  very  happy  there  J— Ye.. 

ITiey  were  kind  to  you  J Ye». 

And  you  went  to  .chool,  did  you  not  f— Ye. 
Uwd  to  go  to  Mhool  every  day  t— Ye. 

Do  you  know  how  long  you  .tayed  there,  if  at  aUf-A  week-end 
Then  did  you  aU  come  back  together  »-Ye.  »eek-end. 

And  then  did  you  go  back  to  Mhooll— Ye«. 
you  Z'^yI"'  ^"™'  ""  '"  y"  -««  •""  «*  "hool  every  day.  we., 

reme^V.  *™  '"  *^  """""^  ^'^  J^u  get  up  to  go  to  «hooI)-I  cannot 
But  it  wa.  early,  wa.  it  J — Ye. 

.U  tS"tiLe"?^?« "'  '"'*"  "'"  ^"""^  '"  ■"  y-  "«P'  -«>  her  nearly 

You  remember  that? — Yee 

her  iSi'o^i'i^rL'r ;  ^^ "  **'  *"  *■»  *"'^  """--k  "-«•"  to 

^^^  A  cup  of  «methiBg,  whether  it  wa,  tea  or  noWwhen  .he  wa,  weUJ- 

^  ^  7V  ^"  *?  "  8°  "^  "  "o**-!  c^t'not  remember 

Who  u«d  to  brmg  the  t«  in  the  morning  to  her  ^lMa^eL  Seddon 

l"  LlTt,!^"^  "'  '"  ''  "»  «^^'  Chater^Mag^f  S™- 
Did  not  Mary  bring  the  tea  ,ometimc,I— No 
toodl-Ye"'"       "°"  **'""*  '"^  ""  "'  8°  "•'*  «■"»  buy  thing,  for  her  own 
You  uwd  to  go  with  her  .ometime,,  did  you  not  J— Yes 
Uid  you  not  go  message,  ?— No. 
Did  you  go  out  walking  witt>  her?— Ye, 

b.ck^Y«*  *"'"'  ^™  *°  '"'""''  '"  '"*  """■"K.  and  come  and  fetch  you 

p.4"^'^re/dttirwtt^^  atf^tr ''  "-*  -  - 

room?!'  STt  W.^°"  """*  '"-^  '""^  ^"""^-''^  -Jid  yo"  -l^P  -  h" 
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How  many  night*  had  jrou  bwn  ileeping  in  her  room  before  the  kit 
night t— I  don't  know  how  minT  night*  before. 

Whilit  Hiu  Barrow  wa*  ill,  of  ooune,  you  were  not  there  in  the  day- 
time I — No. 

When  you  came  back  at  night  did  you  Bnd  a  very  naaty  •mell  in  the 
room;  do  you  remember  that  I — I  did  not  notice  any. 

Do  you  remember  the  doctor  putting  up  a  (beet  in  front  of  the 
doort — ^Tee. 

Do  you  know  what  carbolic  *mell*  like  t— I  remember  imelling  it. 

You  did  not  notice  a  nasty  amell  in  the  house,  did  yout — No. 

Do  you  remember  the  doctor  giving  Mii*  Barrow  fir«t  of  all  a  thick 
white  medicine,  rather  milky-looking? — Ye>. 

Did  you  ever  >ee  that) — Yes. 

She  did  not  like  that,  did  iheT — No. 

She  would  not  take  itt — No. 

I  think  you  (aid  the  only  time  you  ever  law  Mr.  Seddon  give  her  any 
medicine  it  wa*  white  «tuif  like  water  t—Tei. 

It  wa*  not  the  thick  milky  *tufl,  was  it? — No. 

Do  you  remember  the  second  medicine,  which  was  a  medicine  which 
had  to  be  done  in  two  glasses?  Do  you  remember  he  put  one  in  the  one 
glasa  end  one  in  the  other,  and  poured  the  two  together,  and  when  you 
poured  them  together  they  began  to  fizz  I— Yes. 

That  was  tte  medicine  she  did  like  J — ^Yes. 

Wa*  that  the  medicine  that  you  saw  Mr.  Seddon  give  her? Ye*. 

That  is  the  only  time  you  saw  him  give  her  medicine.  Do  you 
remember  Miss  Barrow  had  very  bad  breathing  sometimes,  she  found  it 
very  difficult  to  breathe? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  take  anything  for  that— little  lozenees,  or  tbines 
hke  little  lozenges  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  by  chance  see  the  bottle  she  used  to  take  them  out  of? 

No. 

I  have  just  roughly  drawn  it.  Did  you  ever  see  a  little  bottle  that 
sort  of  shape?    (Sketch  handed.)— No. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  take  things  for  her  cough  out  of  a  little  bottle 
like  that? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  little  bottl'j  like  that  in  her  possession?— No. 

Dr.  Willcoi  has  given  me  th=8  bottle— was  it  a  bottle  of  that  sort 
of  shape? — No,  I  have  not  seen  any. 

Did  she  often  take  these  things  for  her  asthma — did  she  cough  at  the 
time  she  had  it,  or  did  she  go  like  that?  (Counsel  took  several  short 
breaths)? — I  cannot  remember  how  she  went. 

But  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  breathe? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  if  she  ever  took  them  when  she  wa*  out  of  doors? 

No,  1  don't  remember. 

When  Mr.  Seddon  asked  you  to  go  into  your  own  bedroom  that  night, 
that  wa*  because  you  were  being  woke  up? — ^Yes. 

He  told  you  to  go  to  your  own  room  and  get  some  sleep? — Yes. 
And  when  you  say  "several  times,"  it  happened  twice  or  three  times, 
did  it  not? — Ye*.      I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  time*. 
You  remember  Mary  Chater? — Ye*. 
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Tou  nythu  you  only  uw  ber  mea  in  Miw  Barrow'i  room»-Tei 
w..  mt^^.  *""*  *^  ""^  *°  "•  "'"  "•"'"  "''•''  «'"  B<^" 

I  cnt^tui'Lt":^"  "  *""  ^'■"  «"'  »»  "*"'•  '^»  ^"  ~».n,Urt- 

♦~>v^"  Barrow  took  you  in  th«  morning,  brought  you  back  to  dinner 

While  Mi.i  Barrow  wai  iU  who  took  you  to  whool J-lNobody . 
You  went  by  yourseUt— Te«.  "vwuy. 

Sometimea  Miss  Barrow  got  cross,  did  she  not  I— Yes 
She  was  very  deaf,  was  she  not t— Yes. 

sayT-^Yi.!""^  *"  '*"""  "*"  ^"  *"  *°  "'"''*  ''*''  ''*'""  "'""  J""  ^ad  to 

could^heaf  ItnYr'"™'  "'*'"  '•"'  """^  ^^^*  ^"^  "'"'  "  t^"'  "^^ 
..n  r^^n^  *°  get  annoyed,  did  she  not,  because  you  got  up  early  and 
ran  round  the  room  like  a  child  in  the  morning!  I  .upp,Se  that  md^  Tr 
cross  sometimes,  didn't  itt— I  don't  think  .o 

the  ™oirYr  **'  "'■  *"'^  "■""*  "^^  '"•  '*"'  '-  ^  ■«"*  "»  """-J 
And  she  complained  about  it? — Yes 

-Ye?"**  '"'*  "'"*  "^  "''^  ""■"''  ^*"*"  ■""  »'  "*  ™*'^'  *d  she  noti 
.n,t^"T  ^."k  '"°?^*.''  ''*'■  '^o  y"  re-nember  Mis.  Barrow  .ayine 
ST'at  hertlfe^"""'^'*  '"^  **"  ^<"'  """  •>"  «"'«-  "«"  -^ 

them'ir^rkiSnM^:'^ "''" "'"  ^"™''  "<•  «"-«■"'-  y-  •»<> 

When  you  say  the  kitehen,  do  you  mean  the  little  kitchen  near  Miss 
Barrow's  room  or  the  kitchen  downstair,  I-The  Uttle  kitchen  uLteTr; 
ill      n^?    ^""       ^""8  your  mind  to  the  night  that  Miss  Barrow  was  so 
dl  ^^Do  you  remember  what  time  it  was  when  you  went  to  bed  that  nrghJ  J 

Miss  Barrow  was  in  bed  when  you  went  to  bed,  of  course!— Yes 
Did  you  notice  anything  in  the  room  that  night  that  vou  had  not 
not.«d  before!     The  r«,m  was  very  nasty  smeUingivery  naity  aU  nigh 
-did  you  not  notaoe  itl— No,  I  did  not  notice  it  ^  * 

Do  you  smeU  things  easily,  or  do  you  not^Jo  you  smell  thing,  very 
easily  or  do  you  find  ,t  veir  difficult  to  smell /-^No  answer.)  ^  ^ 
mini  w  .'"''J'*.''*'^''  '  "■"•""  "'"'1'  *>«  had  adenoids.)  Never 
r  f  ;  .,  S""  l°°g  i'd  you  been  in  bed  before  Miss  Barrow  asked  Z 

Was  it  dark  when  you  woke  I— Yea. 
Was  the  weather  very  hot  about  this  time!— Yes 
very  hot  mdeedl— Yes. 

Had  you  been  troubled  very  much  with  the  flies!— (No  answer.) 
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Xnint  Ormiit 
flies  J^No""  ""'""'*'■  ""•  ^"'"^  "7^8  anything  to  you  about   the 

There  were  a  great  many  flies,  were  there  not?— Yes 

Ihey  were  all  over  the  place? Yes. 

So  far  as  you  are  concerned,   you  cannot  remember  whether  Miss 
darrow  ever  said  anythmg  to  you  about  the  flies?— No 
else?-^Y«'"'  ^"^  '"'"'ther  she  complained   about  the  flies  to   anybody 

Did  you  hear  the  flies  talked  about? Yes 

••  hJI'%  ""  t^f  •i'^^..'rf  'y^S  «'^''"'  "'"'  »  P«t'"«  "f  "  fly  on  it,  and 
Housefly,  kill  it  I"  like  that? — No.  J  .       " 

You  did  not  see  one?— No. 

You  can  read,  can  you  not*— Not  much. 

Do  you  remember  anything  being  got  to  kill  the  flies  with?— No. 

lerhaps  you  would  not  know  whether  there  was  or  not^-No 

The  first  time  you  went  down  to  fetch  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon,  Mrs 

Seddon  came  up,  and  you  thmk  Mr.  Seddon  came  with  her?— Yes 

»T>^  ^1  •♦  xr  *^"'^  ""f*  ^"-  ^'^^°"  ""d  *»»  to  make  a  flannel  hot 
and  put  It  on  Miss  Barrow's  stomach  ?— Yes. 

Did  that  seem  to  give  her  some  relief  from  the  pain?— Yes 

Were  you  in  the  room  at  any  time  when  Miss  Barrow  had  to  use 
somethm;,  m  the  room  whin  she  had  diarrh«.a?— Yes 

Pre  iy  often,  was  it  not?— No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Anjhow,  she  was  very  sick,  too? — ^Yes. 

And  she  got  out  of  bed  once  that  night?— Yes 

or  noT?i.Aftr"k.-  ^"^  '""'  ""'  *"  •""  ^^■"'^'  °"  >■-  ''»'°»»'' 

Do  you  remember?— 1  think  it  was  after. 

Then  it  was  after  the  second  time  I  suppose  that  vou  had  been  sent 
knT:  '2^^rl^ttr  ™'  "'  "^  ""^  ^'  "-^  ^  *^«  floorl-^doToi 

Anyhow,  you  were  very  frightened  then?— Yes 

And  she  said,   "  I  am  going"? Yes 

the  tedt^Y«."'''  ^"^  ""•  ^^"^  ""*'*'  ''*'■  "P  '""l  P"*  •>«■■  back  into 

You  knew  old  Mr.  Seddon? ^Yes. 

You  used  to  call  him  "  Grandfather  "  ?^Ye8 

On  the  last  night  that  we  have  talked  about  were  Mr.  Seddon's  bovs 
sleeping  upstairs  with  the  grandfather?— Yes  ^ 

girlflYes**"  "°*  "■"^"ber,  do  you,  a  lady  coming  to  stay  with  a  little 

You  used  to  go  to  bed  at  all  sorts  of  times-no  regular  time?-Yes 

park^Xn^'"  llTkrrs. '"  '''  ""^  «°  '"'  '''*^-*  ^^  »  ^^ 
Did  you  meet  a  good  many  people  there?— No 
Did  you  go  to  shops  with  her  ever?- Yes 
You  used  to  meet  Mrs.  Vonderahe  sometimes  t— Yes 
You  knew  her,  of  course,  because  you  lived  in  the  house  there?— 

I  think  you  went  away  with  Inspector  Ward?— Yes 

And  they  have  been  looking  after  you.     You  told  us  about  this  time 
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,  Krneit  Grant 

up"  fpuTftem  kto'l't'**^  v'^  P'^"'  "'  '5°'''  ""<»  """«'''  t^em 
dfd  thatriNo  ^™  ""'■°*  '"y  ''«"'  """y  ♦^'°'^«  'he 

ano  JerrUT/j-l?,.'""'  "'  """^^  '°  '''  "-"^  y""  "'""Sl't  the.e  .a. 

-No™*'  '"'  °'  """^  ""'  '*"''"  ''  *  ''^S  '"'«  "*^<^'-  »f  ">«»«  (produced)  J 

Was  it  a  paper  bag) — YeB. 
green!*""  "  "  ""*  '"'^'  ^  '"''"''"•  "  ^^^-  °'  "bat  I-GreyUh  colour,  or 

IJat  sort  of  colour  (bag  produced)  ?— Yes 

Was  It  as  big  a  bag  aa  that?— Bigger,  I  think. 

e^act^^'big  U  war'  '"    "'    ''™   "*  "'"^   "   ''»'^'-'  J™''    "'- 

.hatr-alu-fun!'  Tbene™''"  *'  ""^  "*"''  *°  *"  '""  "'  """•''"'•  - 

Do  you  know  why  Miss  Barrow  left  Mrs.  Vonderahc's?— Because  she 
did  not  like  the  way  she  cooked  the  food  a°«"-anes.     Jiecause  she 

Anything  else?— I  cannot  remember  anything  else, 
bhe  was  rather  particular  about  her  food,  was  she  not?— Yes 

P,rW  J     w^"*"       i*"*  '""^  ''''™  *''•    •"">  M"-  Hook  liv,  I  at  Tol'ineton 
Park?     When  you  first  went  there?— Yes  loi.ingion 

And  you  remember  when   Miss  Barrow  was  verr  angry  with   him 

'''Tj'z':^,'tv:-ix:  """^ '-"'  ■'" "- -  ''"^'-'- 

wi,^""!-^""  *'""  "  fly-PSP*--  '8'— I  have  seen  one. 
HendTrt"-,  ho,^"  "^  one?-When  I  wa,  down  at  Southend  at  Mrs. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  seen  one?— I  don't  know 

You   were    at   Mrs.    Henderson's   after   that    night   when    vou  were 
.leepmg  with  Miss  Barrow  when  she  was  so  ilH-Yes  ^ 

You  were  with  Mrs.  Henderson  some  little  time?— Yes 

And  then  went  to  Mrs.  Jeffreys;  is  that  right?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  fly-papers  in  Miss  Barrow's  room?— No 

Or  anywhere  in  Miss  Barrow's  four  rooms?— No 

Or  in  Seddon's  rooms? No. 

.,„  fw'^fl'"  "°«'-"«™"ed  by  Mr.  Marshall  HiLi^When  you  say  you 
saw  that  fly-paper  down  at  Southend,  what  sort  was  it^was  it  one  that 
fl.es  »t.ck  t<^  sticky  thing?-Yes,  a  sticky  thing  that  flies  stick  to 
flv-par^r^No""'™   ^"'^^'^Did   Maggie   Seddon   ever  show   you   a 

fly-pr^r']ILXtT'"(^anV)LNr"^^-*''™'='"'-'«^  ^^  ""  -  "^ 
Mr.  Jdstiot  BDOKsmL— Is  that  one  of  Mather's? 

.0  wh'^h  fh^yTe'soir'^''"'  "^^  '^"'''^  '"'  P"''"™  '''^  ?-'=«"' 
1.14.)^'^*  envelope  containing  this  fly-paper  wa.  put  in  and  marked  No. 
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"w.  Aanla  Hendaraon 

DriTe''so„fh?w?°™™'c'''  f"?i»«d  by  Mr.  Muth-I  Uve  at  .Riviera 
JJrive,  Southchurch,  near  Southend-on-Sea.  The  boy  Ernie  Giant  stayed 
with  me  from  14th  to  28th  September  of  last  year  »  v"»ni  .layea 

the  hour rhrr^ie'C'therr"""  ""^*'^-  ^■^''™  "^^^^  "-  '° 

So-.thf'!;  ''"'t"  •'^'f™"'  examined  by  Mr.  Mum— I  live  at  Briar  Villa 
T^fi^fT^'^    I  'fr'^^'-  ■""■■  ">d  Mrs.  Seddon  coming  to  my  hou  e 

unSl  he  sTh  Mi^'^R™  """"'  *°  ■"*>  ""  <>"  ^«>  August,  and  h^  stayed 
until  the  8th.  Miss  Barrow  came  mto  my  house  several  times  .Sl,« 
only  came  m  to  meals,  she  had  not  rooms  there.  She  came™  to  thrte 
or  four  meal,,  and  w^nt  away  on  the  8th.  She  seemed  to  be  very  wTu 
at  that  time  I  next  saw  Mr.  Seddon  on  22nd  September,  when  he  Lyed 
w,  h  me  until  2nd  October.  He  had  with  him  Mrs.  Seddon  and  two 
daughters  and  a  baby.  Ernie  Grant  was  not  staj-ing  with  me,  but  he 
aHny  tim:'"*'  *""''  *°  ^  **"■  ^™'«  Grant  nev%r  stayed 'with  mc 
Did  you  hear  Mr.  Seddon  say  anything  to  the  bov  Ernie  Grant 
about  Miss  Barrow  in  September  ?-He' askld  him  if  he  knew  she  wa^ 
dead,  and  the  boy  said,  "  No,"  so  Mr.  Seddon  said,  "  Oh,  yes  shlis  dead  " 
J  thmk  that  was  either  22nd  or  23rd  September.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
It  was  the  same  day  or  the  day  after  they  came. 

Mabt  Eueabeth  Elmn  Chatsr,  eiamined  by  Mr.  Travkbs  Homphrets 
Z\  7  '"•^}""'S  at  Compton  Terrace.  I  wi  general  servant  ™  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Seddon  at  63  ToUington  Park.  I  was^with  them  for  nearly 
twelve  months  and  I  left  on  1st  February.  During  the  time  I  was  S 
there  was  another  servant  employed  in  the  house,  a'^Mrs.  Rudd    who  cam^ 

servant  kept.       I  s  ept  in  the  room  where  Miss  Margaret  Seddon  and 
t",  ^r"^'<LVr**'  f'"P'-     "y  room  was  below  Mis.  Barrow's  fl<K,r       Mr 

^rZZ  wH*J  ^"i"''  r"^  *''•  ""■*  =''"■  S'ddon'a  room  was  in  the  front^ 
O^e  room  which  I  slept  in  was  one  which  had  a  partition  in  it.  On  the 
tw  "fif  ,i  .  partition  in  that  room  there  slept  Mr.  WiUiam  Seddon, 
til  Khf '*,"";  ^'^i'^  ^'^•*<"''  *'"'  '''"  grandfather,  when  I  weni 
rZt  Mr.  ^  AA^^  °\*^^  top  floor  except  Miss  Barrow  and  Ernie 
ku  J  ^/^^°°  """''"^  **  ^""^  f"""  •>«"«"  and  her  husband  and 
children  downstairs  m  our  kitchen.  She  also  cooked  the  food  for  Miss 
Barrow,  and  Miss  Margaret  cooked  it,  too.  They  cooked  that  food  up 
m  MiM  Barrow  s  kitchen  on  the  top  floor.  I  never  cooked  any  food  for 
Miss  Barrow  nor  did  I  ever  wait  upon  her.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  at  all.  I  remember  her  going  away  to  Southend  for  a  short  time, 
and  her  bemg  ill  after  she  came  back.  I  used  to  open  the  door  to  Dr 
Sworn  who  came  to  see  her.  From  the  time  the  doctor  came  I  never 
saw  Miss  Barrow  downstairs  at  all.  I  think  she  always  kept  to 
her  room.  I  cannot  remember  the  date  the  doctor  came,  but  I  remember 
him  oommg  quite  well  During  Miss  Barrow's  last  illness  Mrs.  Seddon 
cooked  her  food  upstairs  m  Miss  Barrow's  room.  I  never  saw  any  of  the 
food  prepared  for  Miss  Barrow.       I  have  never  been  into  Miss  Barrow's 
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kitchen  except,  once  when  Miss  Barrow  was  out  before  her  severe  illness. 
During  Miss  Barrow's  last  illiieu  I  never  saw  any  food  prepared  for  her 
downstairs  in  the  kitchen.  I  knew  that  some  Liebig'a  eitract  came,  but 
I  did  not  see  Mrs.  SeJdon  prepare  it.  I  did  not  see  any  Valentine's 
meat  juice  in  the  house,  but  I  knew  it  came.  I  did  not  see  any  actually 
prepared.     I  never  went  into  Misi  Barrow's  room  where  she  slept. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall— You  have  three  times  been 
aaked  by  my  learned  friend  if  you  saw  any  food  prepared  downstairs 
during  Miss  Barrow's  last  illness,  and  three  times  you  have  said  "  No  "t — 
Yes. 

Now,  I  ask  you  the  fourth  time,  did  you  ever  see  any  food  prepared 
downstairs  during  Miss  Barrow's  illness! — No. 

Did  you  say  this  before  the  magistrates,  "  She  had  light  food  during 
her  illness — Liebig's  Extract,  rice  pudding,  and  sago,  and  Valentines.  I 
saw  them  prepared  downstairs  "1 

By  Mr.  Jhsticb  Buckxill — First  of  all,  do  you  remember  saying  thatt 
— I  did  not  sec  Mrs.  Seddon  actually  prepare  it. 

By  Mr.  Mabshall  Hall — Not  only  once  did  you  say  it,  as  I  suggest 
to  you,  but  you  were  recalled  after  Mrs.  Seddon  had  been  arrested,  and 
this  is  what  you  then  said,  "I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Seddon  prepare  any  food 
upstairs.  Domistairs  I  have  seen  her  prepare  Liebig's  and  Valentine's 
meat  juice,  and  gruel  sometimes,  and  light  puddings  once  or  twice."  That 
is  a  very  specific  statement.  Why  have  you  said  four  times  to-day  that 
you  never  saw  any  food  prepared  downstairs  f — I  said  '  is  done  upstairs 
in  Miss  Barrow's  room. 

You  could  not  see  it  done  upstairs,  because  you  never  went  upstairs  I — 
No,  I  never  went  upstairs. 

You  are  shown  in  both  those  statements  which  have  been  taken  down 
and  which  you  have  signed  as  saying  that  you  had  seen  it  prepared 
downstairs.  Why  have  you  altered  that) — 1  have  not  seen  her  preparing 
it ;  I  knew  she  was  preparing  it,  but  I  was  not  there  to  see  her  preparing  it. 
On  two  different  occasions  at  intervals  you  said  the  same  thing.  First 
of  all,  early  in  the  evidoL  ou  will  see,  "  Mrs.  Seddon  and  Maggie 
Seddon  prepared  Misa  Barr  lood  in  Miss  Barrow  kitchen,  except" — . 
you  say  the  same  thing  agaiL  -'  the  Valentine's  meat  juice,  Liebig's,  and 
things  like  that."  A  little  later  on  you  say,  "  She  had  light  food  during 
her  illness,  Liebig's  extract,  rice  puddings  and  sago,  and  Valentine's.  1 
saw  them  prepared  downstairs."  These  are  the  exact  words,  "  I  saw  some 
light  puddings  prepared  downstairs,  and  the  meat  juice  " — it  :  j  a  more 
specific  statement  than  I  thought  it  waa — "  and  the  meat  juice  was  sent 
up  in  a  cup  and  saucer,"  so  there  is  no  question  of  a  mistake.  Now, 
when  you  were  recalled  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Seddon's  arrest  on  the 
19th  January  you  said  this,  "  1  did  not  see  Mrs.  Seddon  prepare  any  food 
upstairs.  Downstairs  I  have  seen  her  prepare  Liebig's  and  Valentine's 
meat  juice,  and  gruel  sometimes,  and  light  puddings  once  or  twice." 
That  is  three  specific  statements  made  at  different  times  in  which  you 
say  that  you  have  seen  these  things  prepared  downstairs.  Now,  you  say 
you  never  saw  them  prepared.  Why  have  you  changed  your  story  7 — I  did 
not  see  her  doing  it.       I  knew  she  was,  beiause  I  heard  her,  but  I  did 
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not 


«eter  doing  it.       When  d.e  u«d  to  be  taking 


for  Mi8«  BEm^  '"       """'"»"«<'«>'»  taking  them  up  they  were 

Chater    iJ  R^gby"  ™  ""  '°'P"'°'  »'  nuisance,  J-Ye.,  Thoma.  John 

Uei!^''iI''L''Zn''""""T:f'^*"'='''-Y«'  "  >urgeon-denti,t. 
r^^N^^ngh^  ^Wr,^lt.-g'  LTa/r^Hved'th-^t  L'I^ 

goodtX;..rrii^n7,?ra  i:r<'/irha^;  ^"  -'  *-"  *- 

men«  ^n^t"  P''y"<=''"y'-^«".  '  do  not  know  exactly  whether  it  i. 

know'of^*  '*  **  '*™*°'  °""°*°*  "  '  •""■"  °f  detention  J-Not  that  I 
In  an  asylum »— Not  that  I  know  of. 
You  are  quite  sure  of  that?— Certain. 

-NoftratTk^ZT^'"*^  ™'"*^™  "  "  "y'"""  "*  *^«  P"-"*  "— t' 
That  you  swear? — Yes. 

Yes.  '  "''"''  '"*"  ""'  ^""P'oy™*''*  ''»'  ««>  a  Miss  Nicholson  at  Rugby  f- 
her    y«   ^^  "'""«*  "^  "  "*"*''■  "««^-WeU,  I  used  to  be  there  with 

unta^  l^/r^  -ti^e^^  to^li^.  '  '-  -  '-  - 
men  I  think  you  went  to  Leamineton  I— Oh   tbs       I  «<,.  .»  t 

Ihat  was  a  private  hospital  tor  incurables  J-Yes 
Yes,  BrTwnwtr  ^""^  "'  '""™' '""  '"'»«  '"«P't«'  ■>«"  UverpooH- 
And  stayed  there  about  two  months!— Yea. 


Yes 


Ti,      , "•!.  •  ■     .       "">""■  "-"o  montnsi — Yea. 

f r  i^i;,::or /nd  rri^e^r,"''^ '-  "•-  -^  "^^  ^-' 

Al7ain    AH   a   niiKiA?     V -^ 


Again  as  a  nurse! — Yes. 

In  the  hospital  and  for  doctor,  at  Quebec!— Ye. 

tower^jrSe^-  Xr. -t^mo^L^S  ^^t  a^em- 
ParklTyes  '"'"  '*"'  *"  "  •">""'"  <Ji«=harged  «rvanta  at  Mildmay 

Then  for  another  short  time  in  Highbury  Place!- Ye. 
J.M  yo.  were  there  twelve  months !-Ne.rly  twelve  month,   ye.. 
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Then  I  think  you  went  back  to  nursing  again  I— Tea 
incJbte^a^^i''Yea''°""'  "'  ^™  '"  *"  "  P"""**  ""P"''  '"  -"'""? 
.ixtJn"2n^t"as^n'ur,-res '"  """^'^  """•  '''"''"«*°°  ••"^'  '"  '-« 
and  27J  l^e^ir'  *°  "  "^'^''^  "«'«  "'  ^P"*'  St«et,  Islington. 

Yo,f  if!S  5%t^"f'''  «rvant  to  Mrs.  Page,  a  dressmakerl-Yea. 
You  stayed  there  ten  months  !-Seventeen  months  ultoeether 

for  f^rmlVs^^^e!"  "'  ^"""■'  ""^'^  '^""'■"■■>'  P""'  -"  ""^  *>>-« 

months°t-Y«.  ^°"  '*"'  ''*"''  *°  ""•  ^''^  ""<*  "''y*'^  ^-^  »"'"  ««™n 
Then  you  were  out  of  a  situation  for  a  time!— Yes 
Then  m  April    1911,  you  went  to  Mrs.  Seddon's  ?— Yes 

^^   You  have  made  a  considerable  study,  have  you  not,  of  mental  cases  ?- 

And  medical  works! — Yes 

weu^iii::^:,  ^Tgreat^^r^t""^"'* '°  "'^'""'  *'"^»  ^'^^^'^"'- 

wasi^n^t^hmatllirUrsawr'-^*"-  '  *^-^''*  '"" 
j„„.  you  see  Uien  that  she  suffered  badly  from  asthma!— She  used  to  sit 
down,  and  I  used  to  notice  when  she  was  going  upstairs  that  X  had 
difficulty  m  breathing,  and  that  she  was  asthmatical  ^ 

I  <«^VZtZ£:"  "'"  "  "''"*'  "®™'*^  '"  ^^"'"^  •>*'  breath  !-Yes. 

Y^Tv'Jf^w''^'"  »"y**''"g. »■?«"'  'h»t  WM  good  for  asthma I-No. 

aware  of.     ^  '■"""  "  '"  "  '"""'''=  osy'uml-Not  thnt  I  am 

i^^r.^"  not  your  brother  been  in  Hatton  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Warwick  fo. 
twenty  years!-!  do  not  know,  lam  sure  »•  "arwicK  101 

Have  you  got  a  brother!- WeU,  I  had  one  brother 

twent^°yL°rs!^No    ""  '™'"  ""'''''  """'  '^°   *"   »  '"-'-  "y"™  '- 

not  I^oir  wa^Xn^'  ''""'^'-'  ""*"  "<'  "«■>  *"  ^^  *^'^'  »>"*  '  -Jid 

Confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  twenty  years!— (No  answer  ) 
the  tol*  ''""  '"^  *  '''"**™''  ^'""*  it'-Weli;  I  was  not  there  at 

k  thf"cl«"  '"""'°  ^^^'^-  ^"^'^l^'-I  "««  «-y  from  home  if  that 

your^tn^Tcon^tioTlTo"""  ""^  '"""*'  '^^  "'"^^  *°  -O"™  '^^ 
mv  »?»?;  ^T  ^1'  H"^  LeighJ-Yes.       I  do  not  know  him  personaUy  • 
my  fartier  knew  him  because  he  used  to  be  in  the  Warwickshire  BattoUon 
He  nS'LT  '""«*»"tly  talking  about  Lord  Leigh  a.  a  friend  of  yoa^sL 
He  used  to  know  my  mother,  but  I  never  unew  him  myself  personal?" 
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Mary  lllubeth  IU»  Chaur 

But  have  you  conatanUy  talked  about  him  ai  a  penonal  friend  of 
yours  I — No. 

Did  you  aay  that  your  couain,  F.  Chater,  '  id  done  you  a  great  injury 
by  taking  aome  money  away  from  you?— I  wvtr  had  any  money  taken 
from  mo  by  him. 

Did  you  say  so  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? No. 

Do  jou  know  Miss  Magner? — Yes. 

Were  you  in  her  service  I — Yes. 

Did  she  complain  of  your  mental  capacity? No. 

Never-never  suggested  that?— No. 

ITiat  you  were  not  responsible  for  your  actions  ? No. 

Why  should  you  wear  a  nurse's  uniform  as  a  general  servant?— Well 
when  1  first  went  to  Leamington,  of  coui-se,  I  was  engaged  there  aa  a 
nur«^^.  and  Lord  Leigh,  I  believe,  was  the  president  of  that  home  for 
mcmables  ut  Leammgton,  and  I  was  engaged  by  a  Miss  Armitage,  the 
matron.  * 

You  have  left  Tollington  Park  now?— Yes. 

You  left  on  1st  February! — Yes. 

Did  you  begin  to  break  the  crockery?— No. 
before  1  kft. 

Did  you  break  all  the  crockery,  and  say, 
arrest  me  next"?— No,  I  made  no  such  remark. 

You  were  with  Harrington  for  some  tijoe  about  six  years  aeof— Yes 

Were  you  engaged  there  as  a  nurse?— Yes,  £2  a  month 
your  work  ?-C'^'°  """*  ^°"  ''*™  ^"^  «eentric  and  incapable  of  doing 

Do  you  remtaiber  occasions  when  she  used  to  send  you  out  to  the  iron- 
monger's and  you  went  to  the  draper's?— No.  <*»  "»  iron 

Did  you  insist  upon  wearing  a  uniform  at  that  place?— Well,  she  always 
used  to  allow  me  to  wear  it. 

Did  she  remonstrate  with  you  for  wearing  it?— Oh,  dear  no;  I  left 
there  at  the  time  she  went  to  Scarborough  on  a  visit 

fif,  ^^flf"  r"  "T  "''i'^"'-  ""y  ^'^  y°"  suddenly  break  out  into  violent 

fits  of  shouting  and  say  that  people  were  after  yon  ?-No.       Nothing  of  the 

kind.     1  had  too  much  to  do  to  shout  about  his  pi :  e 

Never  mind   whether  you  had  too  much  to  do,   did  you  shout  at 

imaginary  pei-sons? — No.  ' 

Did  Dr.  Day  represent  to  you  that  you  were  quite  irresponsible?— No 
Do  you  know  Mrs.  George  Chater,  of  Bridget  Street,  Rugby!— Ye. 

a  month  ^°"  "*^  *"""*  ''"''  *'°'='-I  *•"•*  '  "»»  »'th  her  about 

Where  is  Mrs.  Chater's  husband?-!  do  not  know.       I  haven't  one 
that  18  certain. 

Is  her  husband  your  brother? — Yes. 
Yet  you  do  not  know  where  he  is  ? Yea. 

K      i."'f  *?*  'T*"  '  ""^  "'■''"S  y"  "i^"*  i"*'  now  who,  I  sugeeat, 
has  been  for  twenty  years  m  a  lunatic  asylum?— I  suppose  so 

dead      ™  ''°"  *°^  "*''"  •"■"'''"'-No.  "»t  that  1  know  of';   I  have  one 

Yes,  but  have  you  any  brother  alive?— No 
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Mary  lllubtth  IU«  CbaMr 
You  »«e  you  have  made  a  very  important  statement  in  thia  case,  a 
statement  that  you  have  seen  Valentine',  meat  juice  and  the  grue,  and 
the  puddings  prepared  by  Mrs.  Seddon  downstairs  I— I  knew  that  she  did 
prepare  tiiem. 

You  huve  sworn  thiee  times  that  you  have  seen  her  do  it,  not  thr.t 
you  itnew  that  she  did  it.  The  Attorney-General,  who  opened  this  case, 
has  suggested,  you  know,  to  the  jury  that  it  was  in  the  preparation  ol 
i!f*j  ,T'  **!*  »™*''  "■■  "■*  Valentine's  beef  juice,  that  a>senio  w;,s 
added  What  do  you  now  sayj  Uave  you  ever  seen  Mrs.  Seddcn  prepau- 
any  of  these  thmga  or  not  J— I  knew  she  did  prepar>^  them 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  J— No,  sir,  1  would  tell  you  if  I  had 

jj.     /K°       ''  *''  yo"  •"e"'-  three  times  before  the  magistrate  that  you 
did  7 — (No  answer.)  ' 

What  time  did  MUs  Barrow  get  up  in  the  morning!— She  was  always 
up  in  time  to  see  Ernest  to  school.  ■* 

Did  she  have  an  early  cup  of  tea  J— Not  from  me. 

You  say  you  never  went  into  her  room  at  all!— No. 

Now,  Krnie  Grant  has  sworn  that  you  went  into  her  room  to  see  her 
onoe  when  she  was  iU  in  the  last  ilhiess  ?- Yes,  but  that  wa.  when  Mrs. 
Seddon  was  there  and  the  doctor— I  had  to  go  there.  There  was  a  lady 
came.  ^ 

Why  did  you  say  you  did  not  go  into  the  room  J— I  did  not  go  inside 
her  room;  1  was  outside  the  door. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  fly-papers  in  this  house  )—No. 

Never! — Never. 

Were  you  very  much  plagued  with  flies  in  August,  1911  J— Well  we 
hau  a  great  many  in  the  kitchen,  but  we  never  had  fly-papera  in'  the 
kitchen  that  I  know  of;  I  never  saw  any. 

W^re  you  plagued  all  over  the  place  with  flies!— Well,  we  had  a  great 
many  flies,  but  nothing  so  very  extraordinary. 

The  medical  oflScer  of  health  sent  round  a  circular  telling  people  to 
be  very  careful  to  get  the  flies  destroyed! — No. 

You  did  not  see  that! — No. 

Who  washed  up  the  things  that  came  out  of  Miss  Barrow's  room  I— 
Miss  Margaret  used  to  do  it  when  she  first  did  her  work. 

Was  nothing  sent  downstairs  to  be  washed!— The  later  part,  of  course ; 
1  iised  to  sometimes ;  things  that  came  down— glasses  and  little  things 
perhaps  a  cup  and  saucer. 

You  know  a  good  deal  about  medicine  I— Well,  I  do  not  know  much 
about  preparing  medicine  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Saint  that  arsenic  was  a  very  good  thing  for  asthma! 
—I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life. 

You  signed  a  written  statement,  did  you  not!  Just  look  at  that 
signature  and  tell  me  if  that  is  your  signature  !—Ue  asked  me  that  question, 
but  I  said  not  that  I  knew  of.  I  never  used  any  of  it.  (Statement 
handed  to  witness.)      That  is  my  name. 

Did  you  ever  see  Miss  Barrow  take  any  little  pills! — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  much  of  her  I— No,  eioept  when  she  used  to  come  in 
when  I  used  to  answer  the  door  to  her. 

She  would  come  into  the  kitchen!— No,  go  straight  npstaira. 
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■sit  niateth  IIKn  ChaUr 
Did  the  oome  into  the  kitchen  t— Not  to  <it  with  me 
.„™.  i  /".l"""^^  '"*'"'  '^^  "««■•'=«"'»  into  the  kitchen  f-She  tued  to 

.0  Jm  .^rtir:  itt  her" '" ''" ''"'"'  ■"  *•  «-'-w«n.  >  thought 

.he  ca^'lT'^'  "PP*"**^  "■■*<*■  •^''^  ••»  notJ-Yei,  alway,  re,ting  when 

And  ihe  had  diarrhaa  and  ticknesa  long  before  thi.  ilhiess »— Ye., 
^oiutantij  ? — Yes. 

U  wag  very  warm  weather  at  the  time  you  knew  herJ— Ye., 
vva.  there  a  very  bad  .mell  in  the  hou»  during  thi.  la.t  illnewl— Ye.. 
Dreadful,   unbearable? — Ye.. 

You  know  they  had  to  put  up  carbolic  sheets  I— Yes,  they  did 
You  did  not  go  into  the  bedroom  to  look  after  that?— No 
You  remember  the  relatives  coming  up  while  Mias  Banww  was  ao  ill, 
do  you  not?— I  think  ao;  yes. 

Did  you  .ay  Mis.  Barrow  did  not  come  to  your  kitchen?— She  urod  to 
go  through  the  kitchen  into  the  garden  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
when  I  first  went  there.  ' 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  you  said  before  the  magi.trate,  "  Miss 
Barrow  .ometimes  used  to  come  down  to  the  kitchen  and  sit  awh Je ;  and 
■ometimea  interfered  with  me,  but  I  put  that  down  to  her  illness  She 
was  very  irritable  sometimes.  I  never  quarrelled  or  had  words  with  her 
bhe  wa.  not  a  heavy  Toman.  She  had  difficulty  in  getting  her  breath, 
especiaUy  after  her  going  up  and  down  stairs  "  ^— Yes. 

When  you  .ay  that  she  was  not  a  heavy  woman,  she  was  not  a  thin 
woman,  was  she? — No. 

She  would  be  a  bigger  woman  than  Mrs.  Seddon  i.?— WeU,  I  suppose  so 
Did  she  complain  of  the  way  you  did  your  work  at  Tollington  Park?— 
1  hey  never  did  to  me.     I  do  not  know  what  they  did  afterwards 
What  wages  did  you  get?— £12  a  year. 

And  aoon  after  you  got  there  did  Mrs.  Seddon  .ay  she  would  not  keep 
you  any  longer  becaure  you  were  no  use  at  all?— Well,  once  she  said  .ome- 
thing  about  making  some  alteration  or  something  of  the  kind    and  I  had 

a  letter  that  had  been  written  to  me  about  a  fortnight  or  a  week  before 

Did  you  implore  her  to  keep  you  on  aa  you  had  nowhere  to  go  to?— Oh 
no.  I  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  finish  with  my  services  I  will  take  the  offe^ 
that  IS  offered  to  me  now,"  but  she  asked  me  to  remain,  so  I  did  That 
was  Mrs.  Bamett,  of  Staplc^on  Hall  Road. 

Did  you  ever  talk  to  her  about  your  friendship  with  Lord  Leigh  t— 
Never,  because  I  never  knew  him  myself  personally. 

You  are  qmte  sure  you  never  saw  any ?— Quite  sure— certain. 

What  was  I  going  to  ask  you?— (No  answer.) 

What  were  you  quite  sure  about?— I  .aid  I  never  knew  Lord  Leieh 
personally.  ° 

No,  I  was  asking  you  about  .omething  else  altogether.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  never  saw  any  fly-paper,  of  that  sort  in  the  houM  (a  Mather 
fly-paper  produced)  ?— Quite  certain.  ^ 

Not  in  saucers? — PoBitive. 
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>  of  those  fly-papera 


but 


-The  only 


I  ever  seen  oi 
1  never  heard 
I  have  never  bought  them  in  my  life.'  '  ---■■=  -».«»  u, 

And  never  teen  theml — No. 

You  have  never  in  your  Ufe  seen  fly-paper,  of  that  kindt 
fly-papers  I  have  seen  is  the  ordinary  fly-paper 

&in  yt'^M-^Xo"."*''  "■■  ""■■*''"*  "^  P"'*"  <"  that  sort  ,-No. 
You  have  heard  of  them? — Yes. 

nWM™  'S'i*,  "^  '■"V  ?*'"■  ""^  ""y  '"  Tollington  Park  I- Ye. 
for  whH  yo"u  ^.1^''!^^''"'  *"  '""  "■«'  >-  ^^  -"^  -<>»  -f»-ible 
Nothing  of  the  kind  f— No 
Re-eiamined  by  Mr.  MinR-m,at  i,  the  longest  time  vou  have  been 

'^T'*T'*'"-^-"\J  ">'"^  '"  TurIeR«.d,  ToUington^Park 
What  ..  the  name  ?-Mrs.  Roche  used  to  live  there 
When  was  that  t— Three  yeurs  ago 

?o":  IZl  :uh  J-Miis  ^YgnT^y;;"''""*  "^'-■' '»™""  ■'■"'^'''"- 

How  long  were  you  with  herf— About  four  months, 
""ere  did  you  go  to   from  Miss   Magner'.J— I   went  to   Mr    P,^v 
registry  office,  and  boarded  there.  '    ^"^  ^ 

Yon*w.'nt",''^»f  *^™-^°"  a  charactert-I  never  went  for  one. 
•f^nJ^V        *°.  the  registry  office  and  got  a  character  there  »-No     I 
.topped  there  until  I  had  another  situation  offered  me  ^""'-'^o.   ' 

J<ow,   as  regards  Mrs.   Harrington 

Mr.  Justice  Buoknill— I  should  like  to  know  where  we  are      If  h., 

places  where  .he  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  w-rv!^    .„J  -i!         J 

.he  was,  is  to  credit,  JIto  credit'^yXe^he^^T^e  "tl'tTbe  tak^ 

Mr   MmrTt^'V  "^  ^*''!"  7°"  "**''  ■«"  ««'«"!'>*,  need  youf 
answers- ifXLth^wZri'rinlervrc:''''"^  *°  ••"=  *«-  ■"  -" 

.n  Xr?  wTbrdint^tt  c^^l4:5L!t';tHX^,  „^- ' 

a  char^cfer "Its  *'*  '"'^  ^"^  "^"'  *"  *"*^  I'^'  ""^  ^  ^r.  L.y  for 
you  Zr^Z^ttCiriir^'jZ  '""^«o--<»''>  y-  «'-  to  the  person. 
^,^^   Did  you  ever  know  that  arsenic  was  good  for  asthma  f-Never  m  my 

Witn™iinirv™®""'^™r-"''°"  "^"  """  ""^  t''''  "l"««tion,  I  shall.     (To 
Mr-  M    ^"  JJ" ''^"™'*«'' »"«''■'' *o  Miss  Barrow  J-No  ^ 

teredyrse"ntcT'Mi2-^Ba;;'„rf-:;^i-^rr  '""  '"^  '^'^'"'"^'^  ^^''^- 
By  Mr.  JnsTica  BuoKmi^Knowingly  or  unknowingly  f-No,  .ir. 
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Hut  niubtui  ni«  ciuur 

Mr.  MARBHAI.L  Hall — I  am  not  auggeiting  (or  a  moment  that  th* 
did  it  knowingly. 

Mr.  JuBTiCB  BvcKNiLL — I  do  not  think  (or  a  moment  jou  meant  to 
do  io. 

(To  Witness) — As  a  specific  (or  asthma,  did  you  ever  administer 
arttenic  to  Miss  Barrow — o(  course,  1  mean  as  a  medicine? — No,  sir,  no. 

Either  (or  asthma  or  anything  elsel — No. 

By  Mr.  MciR — Did  you  make  a  statement  to  the  solicitor  (or  the 
de(endants,  Mr,  Saint? — Tes.  I  cannot  say  exactly  the  date,  but  he  saw 
me  in  Mr.  Seddon'a  house. 

Wa«  that  a(ter  the  arrest  o(  Mr.  Seddon? — Yes. 

Was  that  a(ter  the  arrest  o(  Mrs.  Seddon? — Before. 

Did  you  give  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  situations  that  you  bad 
been  in? — Yes. 

WaLiAii  SxnDON,  examined  by  Mr.  Tratirs  Hdmphrbts — I  reside  at 
63  ToUington  Park.  I  am  the  father  o{  Frederick  Henry  Seddon  1  went 
to  live  with  him  tt  63  ToUington  Park  about  the  middle  o(  February  o( 
last  year.  I  slept  in  the  back  room  on  the  second  flat  over  the  basement. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Barrow  in  the  way  o(  waiting  upon  her.  I 
never  prepared  any  food  (or  her  at  all,  nor  did  I  ever  give  her  any  (ood 
or  medicine.  I  was  living  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  her  last  illness,  and 
I  saw  her  on  two  or  three  occasions  then.  I  do  not  exactly  know  why  1 
went  to  see  her.  I  went  on  one  or  two  occasions  previous  to  her  illness, 
and  on  about  three  occasions  after  she  took  ill.  1  remember  on  one 
occasion  she  made  a  will  when  I  was  there.  (Shown  exhibit  31.)  1  signed 
that  at  the  bottom  as  a  witness,  and  Miss  Barrow  signed  that  in  my 
presence.  My  son,  my  daughter-in-law,  and  myself  were  present  when 
she  made  that  will,  llie  date  is  11th  September.  On  the  other  occasions 
when  I  went  to  see  her  she  was  in  bed.  I  went  up  to  (etch  some  tools 
that  I  had  le{t  up  on  the  top  floor,  and  I  saw  the  door  open,  and  I  went  in 
to  ask  her  bow  she  was.  She  said  she  was  poorly,  and  I  hoped  she  would 
get  better  soon.  That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her.  I  remember  Mrs. 
Longley,  a  married  daughter  o(  mine,  coming  to  stay  at  the  house  on  11th 
September.  She  stayed  until  a(ter  Miss  Barrow's  death.  I  went  about 
with  Mrs.  Longley  during  the  day  to  different  places  o(  amusement.  She 
was  up  with  her  little  girl  just  for  a  holiday.  I  went  to  the  (uneral  o( 
Miss  Barrow  along  with  my  son  and  my  daughter-in-law.  The  (uneral 
started  from  Mr.  Nor'.e's  (the  undertaker),  Stroud  Green  Road. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — 1  think  your  son  has  been 
(or  twenty  years  in  his  present  employment? — A  matter  o(  twenty-one 
years,  1  believe. 

It  is  a  big  insurance  office,  the  London  and  Manchester  Industrial 
Assurance  Company? — ^Yes. 

He  has  been  superintendent  ten  years? — ^Yes,  about  that;  it  might  be 
eleven. 

And  is  your  son-in-law,  Mr.  Longley,  in  the  same  office? — Yes. 

You  did  not  see  any  writing  of  Miss  Barrow's  will  itaeK — any  making 
of  the  will?— No. 

We  know  Miai  Barrow  was  very  deaf? — She  was. 
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_.,    .  WHJmm  f^ddon 

I,.r   r?    u     '"Vj  *''*  \'"  *"''  "'^  '»  '"  »>er«lf?— The  wiH  wa>  read  to 
?or  ,.'r  „1  '  "1''^  not  thoroughly  umier.tand ;  .he  a.ked  for  it.  .od  „«Ue1 
for  i.er  glu..e.  to  read  it  henelf,  and  the  read  it. 
that  will 'do. ••'"^  »nythingf-She  .igned  it,  and  .he  «id,  "Thank  God. 

What  did  .he  .ign  it  with t- With  a  fountain  pen. 
your  oh^JlNTTn^""  '"'  "'"  1'^  ''"'"»  '"  «"  '"  »■«  ""ntelpiece  to  get 

I)id  you  «e  anything  on  the  mantelpiece  that  you  remember  J— WeU    I 
v:r7miSr'''  ""'™'"'  "'■'""^^  "'"'  '"  «nythi„g;TdM  n^'J!;,,! 

She  E:.;'e^  '^L'tly'  re'^rtoX""'  "'"  ""^  '"™''  """*  ""  "'^''"- 
„1,1- ^'"'* /"!  'j  understand  and  to  tulk  quite  rationally  ?- Ye.  ouite 
able  to  understand  every  word  that  was  said  to  her  >es,   ouite 

,),•  w  J  ^"  J  ^°  '"S°  ""^  '^'^'oom  ''?»in  after  thati— Not  that  day  not  until 
KetttThete-sJ.  '*'"  "^'"^  '"  '  ""'"^"-^    "^  «  -~™- 

t«,7J?Ve^":„t*."  '"'''  """  '''*  ""  '"^  "'*■""'=•  ■-»  >•""  '•<'"^*  'tat 
Before  this  illness  and  before  the  night  she  died  had  vm  heard  h,r 
complain  of  being  ill»_I  under.tood  .he%ad  been  under  Tdottor  .nd 
Mr..  Seddon  advised  her  to  go,  and  she  hesitated  on  several  occasTor  o 
D  t^'hf/deftf'""  ""'  *^  **''*  ""^  '''"™  »°  »  I^-  Swom,  and rir.  ..1 

l..t^nVTw:[ye"d:yaT?i,''S%::r°''-''  "'  '"  '"°"'  -^"""^  ^o 

.he«^:lsTk?nt:f  *^£ruTt''t^u^™  -" "  »"*  ''™-'-^«- 

It  w.°°  ^?"  "■"epber  the  weather  then— wa.  it  very  hot  about  that  timeJ- 
It  wa,  not  excessively  hot,  but  it  was  very,  very  4rm  indeed 

about  th/SL."°n,?^'"  *''*  '?^''^^-  "*<*'■  ''"'"K  •«"'  »  "Otice  round 
about  the  flies f    Did  yoii  see  the  notice!— No.  I  did  not 

notl-lTbJr J"""1  'Whether  there  were  many  flies  about  at  that  time  or 

As  far  as  you  know,  did  Mis.  Barrow  ever  complain  of  the  flies  J— Not 
that  I  am  aware  of;  I  could  not  say.  -le  niesT     not 

mJ'"mT^A^\^*  *^^^  ''"''*  '""]*'"  P'O'iuo.d-that  coloured  fly- 
?tTn;  tf™f!^  li.-  r /"t'T  f*"  fly-pap*"  c,  that  sort  in  the  houie 
at  any  tim^-anything  like  that )-I  cannot  .ay;  well.  I  have  Ken  .ome  " 
the  houre,  I  think,  about  the  month  of  August. 

Wet  or  dry  J_I  cannot  «ay  exactly  whether  they  were  wet  or  dry 

Tou  think  you  saw  somef— 1  think  I  saw  some 

Were  they  in  a  .aucer  or  in  anything!— I  could  not  exactly  ,ay 
long^j  Tntfl-Te,         ■  ^**  ™''«^«'=-)  ''*  «"■  ^-^^4  -L  Mr,. 

And  was  hi.  son  there  at  alU-No;  there  was  me,  Mrs.  Seddon   and 
my  daughter,    Mrs.    Ungley,    went   and   took  a   wreath   on   tte   Fri^y 
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afternoon  and  placed  it  upon  the  coffin  lid,  and  we  got  the  woman  in  the 
shop  to  remove  the  coffin  lid,  and  Mrs.  Seddon  stooped  down  and  kissed 
the  corpse. 

Mrs.  EiQLT  AifT  LoNOLBT,  examined  by  Mr.  Tbavbrs  Httuphrsts — 
I  am  the  wife  of  James  Longley,  who  is  a  superintendent  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  London  and  Manchester  Industrial  Assurance  Company.  I 
live  at  Wolverhampton.  I  came  up  to  London  on  11th  September  on  a 
visit  to  my  brother,  the  male  defendant,  at  63  ToUington  Park.  I  was 
accompanied  by  my  daughter,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  old.  We 
stayed  in  the  house  till  Friday,  15th  September.  Every  day  we  went  to 
places  of  amusement.  It  was  always  very  late  when  I  came  back.  My 
daughter  was  always  with  me,  with  the  exception  of  Monday  night,  when 
I  left  her  in  the  house  and  went  to  the  Empire.  On  the  other  occasions 
she  always  accompanied  me.      My  father  went  with  me  every  day. 

Did  either  your  brother  or  your  sister-in-law  go  with  you  on  any  of 
thotie  occasions? — Only  on  the  Monday  evening;  the  first  night  they  came 
out  they  took  me  to  the  Empire  at  Finsbyry  Park.  I  went  out  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  the  last  night  I  was  there.  I  went  with  my  daughter, 
Mrs.  Seddon,  and  hei  son  Willie.  During  the  time  I  was  in  the  house 
I  prepared  no  food  for  Miss  Barrow.      I  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mabshall  Hall — I  think  on  14th  September, 
that  is  the  day  after  the  night  of  the  death,  the  blinds  were  all  pulled 
down? — Yes. 

I  think  you  inadvertently  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  without  a 
thought,  pulled  up  the  blind? — On  the  morning  after  she  had  gone  out 
of  the  house,  on  the  Friday  morning,  yes. 

And  when  Mrs.  Seddon  came  in  she  instantly  pulled  it  down? — Oh,  yes, 
she  was  quite  annoyed  at  my  pulling  it  up. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  the  undertaker's  with  your  father  and 
your  fiister-in-law,  Mrs.  Seddon? — ^Yes,  Friday  afternoon. 

And  you  took  a  wreath  with  you? — Yes,  she  took  the  wreath  with  her. 

An  elderly  lady  was  there  in  the  shop? — The  undertaker's  wife  wag 
there. 

And  was  there  a  young  man  there? — No,  none  whatever. 

Harrt  Carl  Tatlor,  examined  by  Mr.  Muih — I  am  the  assistant 
superintendent  for  the  HoUoway  district  of  the  London  and  Manchester 
Industrial  Insurance  Company.  The  male  prisoner  was  the  superintendent 
for  that  district.  I  used  to  go  to  his  house  every  Thursday  to  make  up 
the  accounts  of  monejrg  received  by  the  collectors.  I  went  into  the  front 
room  of  the  basement,  which  was  used  as  an  office,  and  the  collectors  came 
there  also.  On  14tJi  September  I  arrived  at  the  office  about  12.30,  but 
the  prisoner  was  not  in  then.  I  saw  him  when  he  came  in  at  about 
1.30,  and  I  continued  working  with  him  all  that  day.  During  the  after- 
noon be  complained  that  he  felt  very  tired,  that  he  had  been  up  all  night ; 
I  suggested  that  he  should  lie  down  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  he  did  so.  That  would  be  sometime  after  4  o'clock. 
He  came  back  soon  after  6.  The  amount  of  money  received  from  the 
collectors  in  the   industrial  branch  that  day  was  £63    14s.    3d.       The 
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,,     ^  H«IT»  Cwl  Uylop 

Z\::^i  7^ "'  ">«  """•  ^^-  ™  -o-  «ow  s  thi  sLt: 

I  i„«f ^n^^T'""  ^°?'"f^^.  '  "'•*•  I  ''«"d  the  chink  of  money,  and 
I  just  turned  my  head  where  I  had  a  side  view  of  Mr.  Stddon's  desk  a^d 
,™rT'*7™'r^J''  -""^ign-  and  a  good  little  heap  brides  At  ^e 
time  1  estimated  that  there  was  over  £200  in  gold.       Isiould  sat  tW 

^ufi:''thetu':i'eh'M'''  l^'/r-?'  '^"■'^       '''o  colleit:„"mon?y  t 

Sg-ls'^l^roV^*  coUeetions^nto.  OnTXoH  hlveUrht 
Drmg  ttus  till  out  of  the  cupboard,  puU  out  the  drawer  in  his  desk  and 
put  It  across  it  so  that  he  should  not  have  to  travel  to  and  fom  his' desk 

mated  at  i^OO,  the  tiU  was  m  the  cupboard.  The  prisoner  oackpH  thi. 
quantity  of  sovereigns  into  four  bags.*^  Then  he  took  Zm  Sp  and  h" 
held  three  m  his  hand,  and,  taking  up  the  other  one  in  his  hand  turned 
round  and  faced  myself  and  Mr.  Smith,  my  fellow-a  JL„t  TJT'J^^k 

Tge^.?  ''Httck°'d''t-  "^^^•-  ""'^  ""'''  ■'  H-  S^h!  ZX\^ 
Z^.»fp  ^-u^  ^  ■*  "P.fgT-  »""*  *^«°  *■«  P"'  the  four  bags  into 
the  safe,  which  was  alongside  the  fireplace,  about  two  steos  from  tll« 
cupboard  where  the  tiU  was.       (Show/exhibit  27  )     Vft%lln  "hot 

etter^'^s"!'   i/'T  ^^^""l^i^  *"  ''^P*'       "^  '"^^  markJd  with  tS 
letter      S      is  where  Mr.    Seddon  sat,   the  chair  marked   "  H  C  T  "   is 
where  I  sat,  and  the  chair  marked  "  J  C  A  S  "  is  who™  Mr   ^'^it'     I 
The  sate  is  situated  behind  the  chair  where  Mr   beddonsa™      The  ™  L^r 
brontof'ht\r""  is  '™*  "'"'■  Seddon-sS^'/ndput^t^m:^;' 
Park    down  Z,i™  '^^  "T'  '?'       ^^  '"'""  <^°°'«  i"^™"  Tollington 

Cr^L      ■     Au^ff   w*"  *^^  P""8«'  ">d  then  into  that  door. 
S,HhS^       ^^'"'"^  ^^  **■■■  M««HALL  Hall-How  long  had  you  known  Mr 

T™   k„.i  t    t  ^'"  i*"*  '"P'-y  0'  the  company  nearly  sii  years. 
I^^  h^r    *  ""^  ^P  **™  ''^^'■'y  t'^^'^ty  years  J-That  is  quite  so. 

You  were  there,  I  understand,  from  about  half-past  twelve  tiU  a  little 
past  one  when  you  first  saw  Mr.  Seddon  )-That  is  so 

Then  from  1  to  4  you  worked  with  Mr.  Seddon?— That  is  so 
imtil  K        w  "  "■•  ^^^"^  '*'"  *™7  ■"<*  did  not  come  back  again 

Sonwas?wa;?iNr  """"'^  '""^'"  "  "^  ^'  »"*"'""  ''^«  ^  " 
behil*  Tf  f  ^  before l-No,  it  was  not  all  in;  there  wa.  some  left 
«  I  remember"™^  *"°^        ™  ""'^  °°  ""*"*'=*°"'  ''^  "•  "  '" 
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Did  you  ttay  right  awsy  from  6  to  9t— Tm,  we  -were  there  till  mid- 
night. 

But  did  you  not  go  out  at  all  from  5  to  9 1 — No. 

The  till  we  have  seen  ia  kept  in  thia  cupboard  facing  the  window  t — Ye: 

The  safe,  which  we  see  upon  the  plan  ia  a  largish  aafe,  it  there  (indi- 
cating on  the  plan)! — Teg. 

About  9  o'clock  did  Mr.  Seddon  get  up,  fetch  the  till  from  the  cup- 
board, put  it  on  thia  deak,  and  proceed  to  count  the  contentat — No. 

You  are  quite  aure  of  that) — I  am  perfectly  certain. 

Tba  first  thing  that  attracted  your  attention  to  the  money  waa  the 
chink  T — It  waa  the  chink. 

And  when  you  looked  round  did  you  find  money  on  the  deakt — On 
the  desk. 

That  waa  the  chink  you  heard  I — That  waa  the  chink  I  heard. 

Are  you  prepared  really  to  aay  that  some  of  it — not  all  of  it — waa  not 
money  that  had  been  taken  from  the  till! — I  am  quite  prepared  to  aay  it 
waa  not  the  money  from  the  till.       I  feel  poaitive  about  it. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  I  see  the  collection  sheet  for  that  week  show* 
£S01 — ^Ye«,  but  then  you  had  to  deduct  the  men'a  commiaaion,  first  of  all, 
and  then  you  had  to  deduct  also  the  amount  of  aalariea  and  bonuaea  paid  to 
the  men  on  new  buaineaa,  ao  the  amount  really  waa  about  £50  that  he 
had  in  the  till. 

I  am  not  auggeating  that  you  did  not  see  gold — nothing  of  the  aort — 
but  1  suggest  to  you  that  you  are  wrong  in  the  amount.  Tou  aay  you 
eatimated  it  at  £200 1 — £200. 

I  auggest  to  you  it  waa  aomething  at  or  about  £1001 — No. 

You  are  quite  positive)— I  quite  agree  with  you  that  I  may  be  wrong 
as  to  the  amotmt,  because  since  1  have  made  an  experiment  with  the  same 
kind  of  baga,  and  thoae  four  bags  contained,  according  to  my  experiment, 
over  £400. 

I  aee.  Then  you  think  he  had  £400  nowt — Judging  by  the  aize  of 
the  bags  I  aaw  in  hia  handa. 

£400,  and  one  of  the  baga  be  holds  up  to  Smith  and  aaya,  "  Here  ia 
your  salary  "J — ^Yes. 

He  aaid  thataa  a  jokel — ^Aa  a  joke. 

He  Wis  in  a  very  good  temper) — I  never  aaw  him  the  aame  aa  he 
was  on  that  day. 

Smith  said,  "  Don't  say  that,  I  only  wish  it  was  "1 — Yes,  he  said,  "  I 
wish  it  waa  true,  Mr.  Seddon." 

You  know  the  auggeation  that  ia  now  made — ^that  thia  £200  that  you 
then  said,  or  the  £400  that  you  aay  now,  ia  money  that  this  man  had 
stolen  from  a  dead  woman  he  had  murdered? — ^Yes. 

And  be  ia  joking  while  the  dead  body  ia  lying  in  the  houae,  according 
to  your  atory) — ^Well,  he  did  hand  the  money  to  Mr.  Smith. 

When  you  gave  your  evidence,  which  was  some  months  after  that, 
you  had  been  told  that  there  waa  an  amount  of  money  missing,  had  you 
not? — That  is  so ;  I  aaw  it  in  the  papera. 

Then,  of  course,  your  mind  travelled  back  to  this  night,  and  you  were 
sure.      Of  course,  he  waa  handling  gold,  but  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  waa 
£100  in  gold,  and  not  £2001— No. 
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XlOOjfTye^,""  "'  ^'^  "*  """S  ■"  •*y'"8  -^^OO,  and  .ay  that  it  waa 

if  wif™  ®'°!?  '°^'  'T*  ***"  '"■""R-  *<»'— 1  "aid  ^200.  but  I  thought 
It  wa<  more  than  that  that  very  night.  """ugui 

j>in/""j""''  *°°"'*'''.'  "■■■  ^™''''  "towa.  with  you,  (aid  what  he  .aw  wa. 
£100  »nd  wme  more  in  the  bag.  I_That  i.  «>,  I  believe. 

„„       '  °''™*  *°  "*  ««"!l"«>on  that  it  i.  now  £400  J—1  could  not 

.ay. 

.T~.j!!i  w™  ^f  ^^'^  '*  ""^  "'*  ""•■  Smith  J-WeU,  we  tried  the 
experiment  together,  a«  a  matter  of  fact  ui«u  mo 

«,   °"l  r"  I™'"',*'"'*  Mr-  Seddon  wa.  in  the  habit,  and  had  been  for 
year,   of  keeping  a  large  «um  of  money  in  the  house  t— No,  I  never  did 

know  a?trt  W        *'"•'  "  '^'"'  '"'*  "P  "  *^  bedrooml-I  did  not 

You  know  nowt — I  know  now. 

That  wa.  a  largiah  safe  downstair.  l—Tes,  it  wa. 
™;^  W  ^-^  """to"  »"*•>«*  »11  the  money  wa.  mixed  together  and  then 
paid  mto  hi.  account,  and  then  he  would  draw  a  cheque  for  the  insurance 

t^iTZltT "'  "^ '"""-'  '""*'™  ■'  ™  ■"'  ""*  '  ""  »»'  "-*• 

\..A  m"'o5j™  ^^  '  ^""  *•""*  '  ''*''«  "™«y  *''»*  ''»d  l^en  miMing. 
w^M  °  ^°  "'^^"^  '  '""  *'""'*  'O"*  """ey"  'hort  in  coUeotion.? 
—He  did  say  m  the  week  that  he  wa.  £2  out  in  hi.  cash 

Did  Mr  Seddon  also  say  that  the  buaineu  was  not  as  good  a.  it  UMd 
to  be,  and  they  would  have  to  decreaw  the  sta£EJ— No,  I  do  not  think  .o 
He  told  me  that  he  expected  that  he  .hould  have  to  do  with  one  asustant 
.upermtendent,  and  if  that  was  so  he  would  have  to  decrease  the  staff  by 
gettmg  rid  of  some  of  the  men. 

By  getting  rid  of  you! — No. 

It  does  not  foUow  that  your,  would  be  the  vacancyt-No,  it  wa.  not 
in  hu  power  to  dismiss  me. 

No,  but  did  he  not  toll  you  that  he  would  have  to  report,  and  they 
would  have  to  do  with  one  officer  lewf-No,  he  did  not  teU  me  he  would 
have  to  report  it. 

That  he  would  have  to  reduce  the  .taflJ— He  told  me  he  would  have 
to  report  it,  and  apply  for  an  exchange. 

—Yes**  "*  ^""^  **'  ""''  """^  ""'*■      ^^  ^""^  P**"*  ^  ^**^  September! 

.       ^ulL'^V'  X?'  *''"'''  anything  of  it  at  the  time— you  made  no  renort 
to  anybody!— No,  but  I  had  my  thoughts  about  it.  ^ 

But  wrhen  yp"  «»»  in  the  papers  the  account  of  the  inquest  and  the 
statement  that  £200  wa.  mining  then  your  mind  travelled  back  to  this 

,«.  ^^t^'onn^l*  I  """  to  know!-I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  money 
was  over  £200  that  very  night. 

I  am  not  dealing  with  that;  I  am  deaUng  with  the  question  of  your 
mmd  going  back  to  the  occasion.  The  next  thing  that  brought  your 
mind  back  to  it  wa.  what  you  .aw  in  the  paper  about  the  inqueftl— Ye., 
that  would  be  M». 
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Harry  Carl  Taylor 

Re-«xainined  by  Mr.  Muib— You  said  you  had  nev«r  seen  Mr.  Sedion 
like  that  on  any  other  day  before? — No. 

What  did   you  mean   by  that—like  what  I— He   looked   very   tired, 
weary,  and  haggard.      He  was  in  a  atate  that  I  had  not  seen  him  in  before. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  had  been  up  all  night? — He  told  me  he  had  been 
up  all  night. 

The  Court  adjourned. 


Third  Day— Wednesday,  6th  March,  1912. 

The  Court  met  at  10.15  a.m. 

John  Charlbs  Arthcr  Smith,  examined  by  Mr.  Tbatbks  Humphrbts — 
I  am  assistant  superintendent  of  the  HoUoway  district  of  the  Loadon  and 
Manchester  Industrial  Insurance  Company.  On  Thursday,  14th  September 
last,  I  went  to  63  Tollington  Park  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  duties,  I 
got  there  about  12.45,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,*  and  I  stayed  there  until 
12  o'clock  midnight. 

In  ihe  course  of  the  evening  did  you  notice  anything  particular  on  the 
desk  of  the  male  prisoner? — I  did.  About  8.30,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
I  noticed  a  large  amount  of  gold,  loose  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns. 
Two  bags  had  already  been  fiUed  when  I  noticed  this. 

Did  you  estimate  at  all  how  much  guld  you  saw  loose  on  the  table  7 — 
I  did  at  that  time — about  £100,  because  1  have  experimented  since. 

Mr.  JusTiCB  BucKKiLL — Oh,  don't  do  that.  You  must  answer  the 
question,  sir  These  people  are  being  tried  on  a  capital  charge.  Any 
observation  made  by  any  witness  over  and  above  a  clear  and  plain 
answer  to  the  question  put  might  be  most  disastrous.  I  might  have  to 
begin  the  whole  thing  again.  You  know  perfectly  well  you  must  not 
make  observations.      Now,  go  on. 

Examination  continued — I  estimated  it  at  about  £100.  I  did  not  see 
any  silver  or  copper  on  the  table.  Mr.  Seddon  was  placing  the  gold  into 
bags  when  I  saw  it.  Two  bags  were  already  filled,  and  I  saw  the  prisoner 
fill  other  two.  He  placed  the  four  bags  in  his  safe.  He  handed  one 
of  the  bags  to  me  on  my  desk,  and  said,  '*  Here's  yom*  wages.'  He  said 
that  jokingly.  I  turned  round  and  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  wish  you  meant 
it,  Mr.  Seddon.*'  The  safe  in  which  I  saw  him  put  the  bags  was  not 
the  place  in  which  he  usually  put  the  money  which  he  receiv^  from  the 
collectors.  The  money  he  received  from  the  collectors  he  usually  put 
in  a  till. 

By  iJr.  JusTiCB  Bucknill — I  had  seen  the  collectors'  money  being 
dealt  with  for  very  near  twelve  months,  and  the  practice  was  to  place  the 
money  in  tills  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  accounting  took  place 
every  week  during  the  twelve  months  that  I  was  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — ^When  did  you  first  come 
into  connection  witti  the  police  with  a  view  of  giving  evidenced  Some 
time  in  December? — ^Tes. 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 

John  Charlfls  Arthur  Smith 

You  are  in  the  aame  employ? — Yes. 

You  are  almost  neit  in  ranli  to  him,  are  you  not!— No,  Mr  Tavlor 
IS  the  senior  assistant.  ' 

^u  "'x  '  ^i^  y**"  """^  "■  '''®  evidence  that  you  have  given  that  you 
saw  about  £100  worth  of  gold  loose,  and  that  two  bags  were  aU-eady 
tiled  when  you  noticed  thatJ— Yes.  ' 

Tj"  ^'*"  ^^  conclusion  that  the  other  two  bags  also  contained  gold! 

You  do  not  suggest,  and  you  have  never  suggested,  have  you,  that 
you  saw  the  other  two  bags  actually  filled  with  gold!— No. 

They  were  the  ordinary  £5  silver  bags!— The  ordinary  light  brown 
bags  which  the  bank  will  supply  for  the  purpose  of  gold. 

Five  shillings  in  copper,  £.5  in  silver,  or  £100  in  gold)— I  should  sav 
taey  were  £100  in  gold  bags,  a  really  large  size. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  size  between  the  £100  in  gold  bag  and  the 
£5  in  silver  bag!— Not  much,  I  think. 

i>,n«°.°  5""?  ■"**  *'""''  **"**  **■*  ''"g  ^  '"''d  •^S  silver  and  the  bagi,  to  hold 
±100  in  gold  are  the  same  size! — Yes,  they  are. 

Do  you  know  Maggie  Seddon!— Yes,  I  do. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon  did  you  see  Maggie  Seddon  in  the  street 
and  pat  her  on  the  back! — I  did  not. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  earlier  in  the  afternoon  you  had  called  Maggie 
Seddon  who  was  outside  the  house,  and  you  just  patted  her  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  "  How  are  you  "t — I  did  not. 

You  never  saw  Maggie  Seddon  that  afternoon  at  all!— I  may  have 
wen  her  when  she  came  to  the  office  to  see  her  father  about  something 
in  the  office,  but  not  outside. 

Your  evidence  before  the  magistrate  was,  "  I  make  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  money  I  saw  as  £100  "! — On  the  table. 

After  the  inquest  did  you  go  to  the  house  and  see  Seddon!— I  went 
there  m  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Seddon,  "  I  remember  seeing  £100  in  gold  on  the 
night  t..at  I  came  in  to  check  the  receipts  "  J— No,  certainly  not. 

Did  you  offer  to  come  and  give  evidence  at  the  inquest! — No. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred !— Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 

Did  you  tell  them  that  you  remembered  the  letter  being  posted!— I 
told  ttem  that  I  thought^-I  had  an  idea  of  a  certain  letter  being  posted. 

By  Mr.  Jdsttcii  Bdckhiu/— What  was  the  idea!— That  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  relations. 

Was  any  particular  letter  spoken  of! — It  would  want  a  slight  exphina- 
tion,  my  lord. 

Re.«iamined  by  the  ATioEtnt.-GiumAL — I  want  you  to  tell  us  vAat  this 
statement  was  and  how  you  came  to  make  it,  and  what  you  were  referring 
to  when  you  did  make  it.  Let  us  understand  what  it  means! — On  the 
night  after  Miss  Barrow's  death,  which  would  be  the  Friday,  Mr.  Taylor 
and  I  went  to  the  office  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Seddon  turned  round  to  me  and 
said,  "  Fanqr,  the  relations  have  not  been  near,  and  the  funeral  is 
to-morrow."      Then  on  27th  November  Mr.  Seddon  sent  me  a  poet  card  to 
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**!!  HT  ^-  f^  '  ""^**  ''•  '»•  "T  '"»7  *>«»  Jeg*!  docummto. 
and  lie  had  been  •bowing  me  aeveral  of  then  referring  to  tlu*  caw,  and  in 
the  midat  of  looking  at  thoM  papen  I  wat  rather  taken  off  my  guard.  Be 
aaid  to  me,      Oh,  Smith,   you  remember  me  writing   a  letter  to  the 

relatioM."      WeU,  my  mind  went  back  to  the  day 

Mr.  Jusnci  Buounu/— Keep  your  witnew  in  hand. 
1,  ^^n^?  ATTOwreT-Gimiui^Do  not  teU  ui  about  your  mind  soing 
back  ItU  u.  what  you  laidJ-WeU,  I  remember  him  Mying  to  me  in 
tte  office,  Fancy,  the  reUtion.  have  not  been  near,  and  the  funeral  ia 
to-morrow,  and  I  felt  that  he  bad  written  thii  letter.  I  thought  he 
had  wntten  thia  letter.  I  wid  I  bad  a  recolleotion  of  the  fetto^beine 
written.  * 

M  S.JJ  ^"^  "^  •'™  ™'"8  '  '«'**■•  *"  f>e  relational— I  bad  not. 
Mr.  ^ddon  waa  alwaya  writing  letters  during  the  day. 

Had  you  aeen  him  writing  letters  at  aU  during  that  day  t— Yea 

In  the  office  m  the  b,«ment  J— Yea. 

Did  you  know  to  whom  the  letters  we(re  being  written  t— I  do  not 

Uid  he  say  to  you  anything  at  the  time  he  waa  writing  these  letteral— 
ue  aid  not.  ° 

kind^^o  *""  P*"""*  *°  ''"'™  *•>«?  »«"  »d<ires»ed  or  anything  of  that 

or  .„!!i"rk  **"  "  '■'"'  y°."  ?"°\?°  "y  *"*  y"  *'">"8'>'  y»»  recollected, 
^r  ..T**K^  expression  of  that  kindJ-From  the  fact  that  he  told  me 
Z^iL  '*i  *l'  P™"">«»'y  mentioned,  "  Fancy,  the  relation,  hove 

not  been  near,  and  the  funeral  is  to-morrow."  I  thouirbt  Derbao.  he 
had  wntten  it  from  the  fact  of  him  saying  that.  ^      ^    ^ 

nLv  ^.1  "'  *■*'*  I*°don  and  Manchester  Industrial  A«iurance  Com 
Ci  Ism  hT*^*  PJT"*'  ''"•  '**°.  ^^P'oy'-J  by  that  company  aince  1891. 
North  L™H™  5^^°  T'?PT''.*f'  ^°*  °'  «•"«'»"  »'«'  canvassers  for  the 
North  London  district.    Up  to  March,  1911,  bis  salary  was  £5  3e    a  week 

Tbemaioritl!?*^  commission  on  the  ordinary  branch  of  the  busineZ 
hut^VT^  "  '"""'««.  done  by  my  company  is  industrial  insurance, 

but  the  prisoner  was  not  entitled  to  commission  on  that.    Durine  the  Y^r 

mtl^  w^'k^'iy.'  «■«  f7"g«  ™»  paid  to  him  for  saU^^'^a^*  "^m- 
misson  was  £B   I6s.,   and  from  March,   1911,  to  November     1911     V.i. 

a  mZ  TTtf'  "*•  •'?'^/  '«^  «■«»•'»•'  »>»  aalaiyTad^n  in^a^d 
a  little.  As  the  superintendent  of  that  district,  it  was  bis  duty  to  recdve 
ftSLZV  ^""d^y  frr  the  variou.  coU;rtor..  He  wolld  dHhll 
tL  *  *T  "*■  '''f,'*  ^  '""'  *"  "««  ™  tte  basement.  He  would  receive 
l^.M  l/T^*  «'"*'=**'^.  ''y  the  collectors,  le-s  their  commission!!?C 
ThH  t  I  IH  ^'^  """""""i""  b^'o™  they  would  pay  him  over  the  cash- 
and  he  would  then  pay  to  the  collector,  any  salaria  and  procuration  fees 
for  new  business  The  balance  would  remain  for  him  to  pay  into  U°  o™ 
bank  account.  He  used  hi.  own  banking  account  for  the  purpose  of  Z 
company s  money  as  well  as  bis  own.     It  would  'e  his  dG^to  draw  a 

amount  due  to  the  company,  that  is  to  ,ay,  for  the  amount  left  to  him 
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Jew  hi*  own  salary  and  any  commiasion  due,  which  he  would  deduct.  He 
had  a  .man  aUowance  of  Ss.  9d.  a  week  for  atampa  and  office  rent,  and  that 
he  would  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  amount  he  paid  in  and  from  the 
amount  he  drew  the  cheque  for  to  Mr.  Dawes.  I  find  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  coUectiona  before  the  commiMion  wa«  deducted  for  the  week  ending 
Uth  .^ptember  was  £80  4s.  7}d.  Eighteen  shillings  of  that  was  collected, 
but  was  owmg  by  the  discrepancies  on  the  part  of  previous  agents,  ao  that 
Uie  total  amount  of  cash  paid  by  the  collectors  would  be  £79  6a  Tid 
Before  that  passed  mto  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  the  collectors  would  deduct 
commission  due  to  them,  amounting  to  £16  12s.  SJd.  Therefore  the 
prisoner  wouid  actually  have  in  his  possession  at  one  time  £63  Us  4d 
'"*■;*  mduatrial  branch  and  £2  17..  7d.  for  the  ordinary  that  week' 
II  l]^-   """''^  80  into  the  bank.        He  would  pay  back  to  the 

coUectors  £4  12s.  6d.,  the  new  business  fees.  The  total  of  the  salaries 
on  that  occaaion  was  £9  16s.  That  included  his  own  salary  of  £B  6».,  ao 
that  £4  lOs.  IS  the  amount  which  he  would  pay  back  to  the  collectors  for 
their  salaries,  leaving  £57  9a.  Bd.,  which  he  would  pay  into  the  bank  if  he 
chose.  Out  of  that  there  was  due  to  the  company  £48  17s.  Id.  for  the 
industrial  and  £2  17s.  7d.  for  the  ordinary.  It  was  his  duty  to  draw 
separate  cheques  for  those  amounts  to  Mr.  Dawes,  and  he  did  so  on  that 
day.  Ihe  discharging  of  either  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Taylor  would  not  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  prisoner  at  all.  He  would  recommend  the  directors 
probably,  or  through  his  auperintundent,  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  man,  but 
we  would  inquire  into  it  first. 

Cross-eiamined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall— Promotion  in  our  office  is 
like  promotion  in  any  other  office;  when  there  ia  room  on  the  top  somebodv 
com^  up  from  the  bottom.  The  prisoner  was  tor  about  twenty-one  years 
m  the  employment  of  my  company.  He  was  allowed  to  pay  in  money 
he  received  mto  his  own  bank,  and  then  he  would  draw  a  cheque  for  the 
proportion  due  to  the  company  in  favour  of  Mr.   Dawes,  our  managing 

And  there  was  no  question  about  irregularities.  It  was  a  perfectly 
regular  thing  for  him  to  pay  your  money  into  his  bank  J— Yes. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  the  wife  of  one  of  your  men  carrying 
en  a  separate  business  if  she  liked,  nothing  to  do  with  insurance  1— Yes  as 
long  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  it.  But  we  do  not  like  them  doing  that 
because  we  feel  that  part  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  that.  1  heard  quite 
accidentally  from  Mr.  Seddon  about  three  or  four  years  ago  that  his  wife 
was  carrying  on  a  business. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attornkt-Gbnbral— It  was  a  wardrobe  dealer's 
business.  I  made  particular  inquiries,  because  we  did  not  want  our 
business  neglected  for  another  business. 

If  his  wife  carried  on  a  wardrobe  business,  would  that  have  anything 
to  do  with  your  business  t— Well,  I  mean  that  we  did  not  want  him  to 
interfere. 

Mrs  E.  A.  LoNQLBT,  recalled,  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall— My  husband 
wrote  and  asked  Mr.  Seddon  if  he  would  put  us  up  for  a  day  or  two  before 
we  came.  Mr.  Seddon  wrote  back  that  the  old  lady  in  the  house  was  ill 
but  if  we  hked  to  take  pot-luck  we  might  come.     I  noticed  a  very  bad 
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drawn  to  the  .ame  pe^on  X'JLt'S^lTrT''  "  "■""""  '"""" 
£81  7..  6d.  in  cash  and  £6  ut    2d    in  draff    £7  ?b.  ""  "*■!  -^  ?' 

Re-eianuned-Sometime.  thi.  sum  ib  £6— it  varies  about  £7. 
I  .™*^f*^''  5"^°  CBiBFiBLD,  examined  by  Mr.   Tbatsbs  Hukphmt*- 

on  27th  Novemtef1^09T,um  7f  T^on ^  "*™"°""^  *"  *^«  "">«  P™»™^ 
house,  "3  ToUim^n  Park  T  ^^  ^  A  It  »,'""'8*8e  of  the  lea»  of  hi. 
Aatl^j   .1.  '""'"K*""  "«•     I  received  the  letter,   which  ia  exhibit  n 

^qufJd'tS^o'*?  av-oa^th"  "'•."""«  '^'r  i^-"  ^  '-^^oi"; 

uer  r^,™  "     I  i  iPy.?  mortgage  on  above  premise.,  and  obliee 

Z  TeXn     aK  ^Or^'htpte^^rTm*"/ r^'  "°dr  ^  ? 

sr  ^i^eT«"thirj!i'  ?^'"o^r«  "mpiiTrjsT  t; 

is  an  entrant  ft  of  3b      o„^J^*r  "  *^?  «'"*«<»  "  -£90.  «»d  there 
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Cl«ra  Mar  Coapw 

tnat  at  leut  £26  of  that  aum  muit  have  been  in  irold 

Pri«ne™^nf^.„^*"r^"''  can  thia  be  evidence  againat  either  of  the.e 
Mr  lS,^r^n  '"  '■''  •"."•.•"dy.'-hom  thi.  witne..  cannot  reooffni«7 
Mr.    JosTicx   BuoiunL^-U  ii  only  aa   a   fact.      By   itielf   it  ia  not 

etTn™  agaShIm""  "™*"^'°'^  ""  '*™°  P'^'-^  "  "•   "  "  -' 

w«i  Sd.t^'X';*JSf*^^™''*°«  *»  *^'"  '"»"••  »"  """t  d«7  -630 

to^tiJS  tK  ''°?'  *''■''*  ""^y  *"  P'-d  ■»        She  i.  not  able 

.hin  !«l.',  ?^"r  E"^"*^  '*  '"•  ^"^  '  I"'**  "«"'  to  "•■«*  your  lord 
moLy  is  Si*^t„  v"'  "  ^."'"^  *■"  *^''''"'<'  »?«"■"  »>■«  Pri'o^r  that 
£2B  {^  l„£  1  -^  f^'!  l'^™"''  "'""'"?  'he  «»y«  .£25  of  it  i,  gold, 
£28  in  gold  waa  paid  into  hia  sccount  on  that  date  ti  hii  credit. 

rf„™  .  ,1  r""  B''CKmi--Th«t  ia  evidence  that  on  that  day  that  wa. 
done,  and  hii  account  had  the  benefit  of  that  amount.  Strictly  apeakine 
f  du.  lady  cannot  tell  us  who  paid  it  in  or  how  it  waa  paidZ  huronh: 
lt\TT^l  P""l  T-"^''  »<=™"°'  *■>«'  '""^  ot  """"ey.  it  i.  a  fact  for 
^lUn^rca™  "'  ""  ''"'■       ^"*  *^'''°  "'  '*««  '*  "  -'  -'•»»«  °f 

iti.n'^t^wrnri^f^ar'-" '  ""^  ""^  ■"■ '  *'"'**  '"«°*'  ^^  ■•«" 

Mr.  Marshall  Hali^I  must  teke  a  formal  objection  in  a  cage  of  thia 
!„'  Vk  J^*^  .'".?  "^  "dentification  of  the  person  who  paid  thia  money 
m,  the  detaJs  of  the  payment  which  waa  made  are  not  evidence  in  thia 
ca«>,  even  aa  evidence  of  a  fact.  Before  I  had  noticed  it  I  had  aUowed 
reditTp  H^H™'  ^^'Z  ^^''t^'  ^-^dit  of  £30  was  passed  to  the 
^,1aI\  1  u  ?'  1^°^.^°  "ot  for  a  moment  dispute  is  the  prisoner. 
Beyond  that,  I  submit  this  witness  cannot  go 

maJinfilVl^  ^"TS!^'  '^'"^  '^"  *^*  J"'7  *^'— I  ""•  "Peat  it  once 
more  lo  that  there  wjl  be  no  mistake-that  with  regard  to  this  payment  in 
If  it  were  the  only  question  in  the  case  I  should  rule  that  it  waa  no  evidence 
agamst  him  of  guilt  m  this  case,  but  I  cannot  reject  aa  a  fact  that  on  IBth 
September  which  is  aa  important  date,  the  day  after  the  death  of  this 
laay,  Jiia  bankmg  account  waa  increased  by  £30. 

Mr.  Mabbhall  Hall— I  do  not  object  to  that,  but  what  I  do  object 
to  now  la  any  evidence  being  given  a«  to  the  form  in  which  that  £30 

"&8  Pflld  IQ. 

^e  ATTOBHUT-GmiKBAL— I  submit  we  are  entitled  tc  get  as  evidence 
now  that  money  came  into  his  account. 

Eiamination  continued— On  that  day,  15th  September,  I  went  on  duty 
at  2  o  clocli  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  handed  £10  in  bank  notes  by  the 
I  kT"/,  7^°""^  relieved.  When  I  went  off  duty  at  8  o'clock  that  mght 
1  had  £15  in  bank  notes.  Between  2  o'clock  and  8  o'clock  I  did  not 
receive  more  than  £5  m  bank  notes  from  anybody.     Between  2  o'clock  and 

•ometod    ''°  *''"'  ^"^  *"  '""  "'  ^^'^  '""  P"**  '"  *°  *'"'*  »'«ount  by 
That  being  so,  are  you  able  to  say  how  much  of  that  £30  could  have 
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bMn  ia  *  form  otlier  than  ooint— £S  might  powibly  h«T«  been  b;  tb*  buk 
not*  which  I  reoeiTcd  that  afternooo. 

Crow-examined  by  Mr.  Mamsoux  Hall — "Vhe  money  that  u  paid  in 
ii  not  liept  diatinct  tram  the  payment!  out ;  we  pay  out  of  the  aame  till 
aa  we  pay  in  to. 

Therefore  io  you  know  how  much  you  paid  out  that  afternoon  t — Tei. 
I  am  quite  aure  that  I  did  not  pay  out  any  notea  at  all  that  afternoon. 
Ai  far  aa  I  know,  the  whole  £30  may  have  been  paid  in  in  gold.  I  do 
not  remember  it  being  paid ;  I  do  not  krow  who  paid  it  in  or  how  it  was 
paid  in.  Looking  at  the  tavingi  bank  book  I  find  that  £43  17a.  9d.  wai 
paid  out  of  that  account  on  27th  November,  1911.  That  left  exactly  £20 
m  the  account. 

Thomas  WmoHT,  examined  by  the  ATTOHmr-GninuL — I  am  a 
jeweller,  carrying  on  buiineaa  at  400  and  402  UoUoway  Road.  I  know 
the  male  priioner  aa  a  cuatomer.  1  remember  hia  conung  to  my  ahop  on 
16th  September,  1911,  and  bringing  with  him  a  small  aingw  atone  diamond 
ring,  exhibit  121.  He  uid  that  he  wanted  it  made  very  much  larger. 
When  it  was  brought  to  me  it  was  a  gentleman's  single  stone  little  finger 
ring,  but  it  might  be  used  by  a  lady.  The  ring  was  left  with  me.  He 
returned  later  that  same  day,  bringing  with  him  a  gold  watch,  exhibit  21. 
He  said  he  wanted  the  name  "  E.  J.  Barrow,  1860,"  eraaed  from  the 
inside.  That  name  iv:is  engraved  right  inside  on  the  back  plate  which 
1  indicate.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  at  that  plate  without  opening  the 
works  of  the  watch.  He  also  wished  a  gold  dial  to  be  put  in  in  place 
of  the  old  enamel  one,  which  was  very  much  cracked.  He  left  the  watch 
with  me,  and  I  did  the  two  commissions  which  he  gave  me.  The  female 
prisoner  was  with  him  when  he  brought  the  watch.  On  20th  September 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon  came  together,  and  I  handed  back  the  ring  to  him. 
It  ia  now  in  the  enlarged  form  in  which  I  made  it  according  to  his  order. 
I  delivered  the  watch  on  17th  November.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  get 
the  gold  dial.  Mr.  Seddon  called  several  times  for  the  watch  between 
IBth  September  and  17th  November.  I  had  his  address;  I  had  known 
him  for  quite  a  year.       He  paid  for  the  ring  and  the  watch. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mabshall  Hall — I  have  known  the  mala 
prisoner  as  a  customer.  I  believe  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  had 
the  diamond  ring  altered.  I  believe  he  took  this  particular  diamond 
ring  off  his  little  finger,  and  I  think  he  said  he  wanted  it  altered  to  fit  hia 
middle  finger.  There  is  no  mystery  about  my  having  taken  a  couple  of 
months  to  put  the  gold  dial  on  to  the  watch,  aa  it  is  a  very  difiScult  thing 
to  do.  At  the  same  time  that  he  brought  the  watch  he  did  not  bring  a 
large  locket  ol  Mrs.  Seddon'e  to  have  a  stone  put  in.  (Shown  eihibitzl.) 
The  enlarging  of  that  diamond  ring  would  not  in  any  way  destroy  its 
identity.  It  ia  merely  a  queation  of  hammering  out  the' gold.  'The 
stone  weighs  under  two  grains,  it  is  slightly  yellow,  and  it  might  be 
worth  £4  or  £B. 

Be-exsmined — I  would  give  £4  for  it — that  is  about  ita  value. 

WiLLiAii   Nonas,   examined  by  the   ATTORNiT-GimBAL — I  carry  on 
business  as  an  undertaker  at  201  Holloway  Road,  and  I  have  a  branch 
78 
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offio*  tt  78  Stroud  Grani  Boad.  I  have  known  tlw  male  priaoncr  linoa 
1901.  In  April,  1902,  I  did  a  imall  funeral  bu«ineH  for  fain).  I  uicd 
to  wo  him  occasionally.  I  remember  him  calling  upon  me  at  78  Stroud 
Green  Road  about  11.30  a.m.  on  14th  September  of  U  year.  Be  laid 
that  a  death  had  occurred  in  bia  houae,  and  he  wanted  to  make  arrange- 
menta  for  the  funeral,  which  must  be  an  ineipemive  one.  He  did  not 
deacribe  the  person  who  had  died  ;  he  merely  laid  an  "old  lady  "  or  an 
"  old  girl,"  I  do  not  remember  which  it  wa«,  bad  died  in  bia  houie,  and 
that  he  wiahed  to  make  arrnngementa  for  the  funeral.  He  said  that  it 
mmt  be  an  ineipenaive  funeral  from  the  fact  that  he  had  found  £i  10a. 
in  the  room,  and  that  would  have  to  defray  the  funeral  eipenses,  and  that 
there  wore  alio  certain  feea  due  to  the  doctor.  I  auggeated  an  incluaivo 
funeral  of  £i,  but  he  aaid  that  10a.  would  not  cover  the  doctor's  eipeniea, 
and  then  I  told  him  1  would  do  the  funeral  for  him  for  .£3  7a.  6d.,  an" 
incluaive  charge,  to  enable  him  to  cover  all  eipenaea,  including  the  doctor 
and  that  sort  of  thing.       I  explained  to  him  what  kind  of  funeral  it  would 

1-  V  l""*  f"" '  "  "•*  '  ■**  funeral  really,  and  it  would  mean  a  coffin, 
poUahed  and  ornamented  with  handlea  and  inaide  lining,  a  compoaite 
Mrriage,  the  neoeaaary  bearers,  and  the  feea  at  lalington  Cemeterv, 
Finchlev,  and  it  included  the  interment  in  the  grave  at  Finchley.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  specified  what  kind  of  grave  she  would  be  buried  in,  but 
it  would  mean  interment  in  a  public  grave,  a  grave  dug  by  the  cemetery 
people,  who  allow  intermenta  in  it  at  a  certain  price,  which  includes  the 
use  of  the  clergyman.  By  a  "public  grave"  1  mean  a  grave  which  is 
not  the  particular  property  of  any  individual ;  it  is  used  for  more  than 
one  person.  I  think  it  was  distinctly  understood  by  Mr.  Seddon  that 
It  would  not  be  a  private  grave. 

^*''  ^°"  '"^  '*  '""  distinctly  understood,  did  you  talk  about  it  at 

■J  ?°'  ■'"''  emphasising  the  fact  of  its  being  a  public  grave.  I  only 
laid  that  it  would  be  a  public  grave ;  we  went  into  no  details.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  1  drove  Mr.  Seddon  in  my  trap  to  63  ToUington  Park, 
Md  I  measured  the  body.  I  found  a  very  bad  smell  in  the  room  where 
the  body  was.  When  we  got  downstairs  I  said  to  Mr.  Seddon  that,  as 
there  wag  a  very  bad  smell,  if  he  liked  we  would  remove  the  body  at  the 
same  time  as  we  brought  the  coflin,  and  he  said  that  he  would  let  me 
linow  later  on  when  he  let  me  know  about  the  funeral,  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  as  he  had  others  to  consult  on  the  matter.  I  then  left  to  make 
the  arrangements  that  were  necessary.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  I  got  a  telephone  message  from  Mr. 
Seddon  saying  that  we  might  move  the  body  when  we  brought  the  coffin, 
«nd  settling  the  day  of  interment  for  Saturday.  The  body  was  removed 
to  78  Stroud  Green  Road  that  evening,  Thursday,  the  14th,  about  half- 
past  nine  as  near  as  I  can  remember.  The  funeral  took  place  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  16th  September,  starting  from 
!8  Stroud  Green  Road.  I  did  rot  attend.  There  were  no  instructions 
to  send  carriages  for  other  mourners,  and  none  were  sent.  No  mourning 
rarriage  went  to  No.  63  ToUington  Park,  sTid  nothing  started  from  there 
in  the  shape  of  a  funeral  conveyance.  I  received  £3  7s.  6d.  for  the 
funeral.  I  remember  it  being  reported  to  me  that  some  hair  had  been 
cut  from  the  deceased's  head  at  our  place.     I  believe  it  was  placed  in 
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one  of  our  cnrelopw  ud  handed  to  •omebodT,  but  I  do  to«t  know  to  whom. 
I  B»To  MTor  Men  it  nnce.  ""' 

froM-Miminod  by  Mr.  Mamhall  Hau/— There  ia  no  ■uggettion  that 
tbr  a  pauper'i  funeral.     The  number  of  bodiea  which  are  buri«i  in 

a  grave  of  tbu  kind  dependi  entirely  upon  the  cemetery  authorities ;  it 
depend!  upon  the  depth  of  the  grave  which  ii  available,  and  the  cemetery 
authoritiea  decide  how  many  bodiei  they  will  bury  in  one  of  thew  gravea. 

You  have  told  ua  that  there  wa»  u  very,  very  bad  amell  in  the  room. 
Did  you  know  that  Mra.  Seddon  had  a  little  baby  I— I  did  know  that. 

Did  that  affect  your  auggeation  that  the  body  had  better  be  removed  I 
—Yea,  that  waa  one  thing  that  had  to  do  with  it,  and  then  I  thought 
by  the  body  being  removed  it  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  cleanaing 
the  room.  I  am  not  auggeating  that  the  room  was  not  clean,  but  the 
smell  waa  very  pregnant,  it  suggested  itself  to  me  as  being  a  smell  of 
f»ce«,  and  therefore  I  suggested  that  the  body  should  be  removed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  coffin.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  a  body  being 
removed  in  that  way. 

Even  with  people  who  are  very  much  attached  to  the  dead  peraoni— 
When  there  are  no  unpleaaant  aurroundings  we  are  very  often  asked  to 
do  that.  There  was  nothing  uni.aual  in  the  funeral  being  from  our  place 
1  should  aay  that  it  waa  ahortly  after  three  o'clock  when  the  telephone 
message  came  to  me  that  Thursday  aftomoon.  I  have  a  reason  for 
Uiinking  that  it  was  not  as  late  as  four  or  five.  I  did  not  suggest 
Saturday  as  the  day  for  the  funeral.  I  simply  put  the  question  to  the 
prisoner.  He  said,  "  When  can  the  funeral  bet  "  and  1  aaid,  "  Whenever 
you  like.  He  said,  "  S«tur(5ay  "  ;  and  I  replied,  "  H  you  wish  it."  If 
we  did  not  bury  on  Saturday  it  would  mean  burying  on  Monday,  and 
having  regard  to  the  state  that  the  body  was  in  and  the  diarrhoea  that 
had  taken  place,  the  varmth  of  the  weatuer,  and  the  fact  that  there  wns 
no  lead  lining  to  the  coffin,  it  seemed  quite  reasonable  that  the  body 
should  be  buried  on  Saturday.  There  ia  nothing  at  all  unusual  in  a 
person  who  died  early  on  Thursday  morning  being  buried  under  these 
conditions  on  the  Saturday. 

M  ?l;T"EJf'^  -^y  *•"*  ^"''"'"T-GzNERAi^Shown  envelope  marked 
JNo.  1J5.)  That  IS  an  envelope  which  comes  from  my  establi^hmeat  I 
cannot  recognise  the  handwriting  either  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outside. 

Waltbh  Thoblit,  examined  by  the  ATTORmT-r  enekal— I  am  a 
chemist  and  druggist  carrying  on  business  at  27  Crouch  HiU.  I  remember 
'.^,„.?°"?*^  *"  my  sLjp  with  reference  to  some  fly-papers  in  the  summer 
«  :;  '.«?«.'»'»>•  »"bsequently  identifying  that  girl  at  the  police 
office,  aie  girl  being  Margaret  Ann  Seddon-I  think  hlr  second  name  is 
Ann.  bhe  was  abo-it  fifteen  years  old.  I  was  present  when  she  stood 
forward  in  the  Police  Court  m  the  presence  of  ine  prisoners.  She  did  not 
say  anything,  bu^  I  heard  her  addressed  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoners 
as  Margaret  Seddon  I  remember  the  date  on  which  she  came  to  my 
shop ;  It  was  26th  August,  1911.  She  made  a  purchase  at  my  shop 
Ma—  ^™  "'  "''*'  '*  ""  '^  purchased)— A  threepenny  packet  of 
Mr.  Mabshau,  Hall— I  formally  object  to  this  evidence  as  evidence 
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rather  putting  i^' c.rt  bif.t  the  hor»       '  *"'*"'*■  '"'*  ^'"'  »"■  »»' 

.l.pt  m  the  ,«n.  with  Maggie  and  her  young^.t  .iiter^'      ^'  ""■•       ' 
d.,-  hti;    ""the  a''ccu!;i!r;I''1  ■""  '"■'  *•""  ""«"«»  Seddon  w«  th. 

« >£',iT„°sr"'^' '  ■" "'-""" . » !■  •"  •■  .b>*™. 

The  AiTORNET-GENrBii — That  leadi  to  »h«  n>fr..4  »i...  :»  • 
my  Wned  friend  to  call  Margaret  sLddon  '  "  "  "I*"  '^ 

Mr.  Jomo.  Bi;nu,n.i^You  bad  better  caU  the  giri  Chater  .gun. 

M.  E  E.  Chaihi,  recaUed,  further  examined  by  the  Arroww  r..«».. 
-Dunng  the  time  that  I  wa.  a  wrvant  at  Mr  Md  If™  ^-w  u^^^ 
or  Masgie,  the  daughter,  Hved^re      She  .knt  i  tt.^nl     .I."?"*' 

doing  the  kitchen  up.ta.r.,  and  aU  that  kind  of  thinir      *""'°^  ""  "'*"• 

-..p*^?h':?e"e:eTnightr'Yer  "'^  ""'""-  "^"--^"^   "''««"'  ««'-'»- 
Wa»  «he  never  away? — No 

How  soon   after  Miss   Barrow   was   taken    ill   ^,M   .i.„   -     j 
So«th«,d^-I  could  not  .ay  the  date    butIL  w  "t  down  I  kSow        I  .*° 
m  know  on  what  day  it  was  that  Mi's.  BarrolTametaTk  fro'm  louthlnd" 

191I^M][^'''!°^i^J  recalled    examination  continued-On  26th  Aueurt 
Po.«»  flH»,  wasp,,  .nt.,   mo«,uitoe..   4c.     P„pared  onS^Sr^e  Je 
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propristora,  W.  Mather,  Limited,  Dyer  Street,  Mancheiter.  Poiion. 
Theae  araenic  fly-papera  can  only  be  sold  by  registered  chemists,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act."  The  words, 
"  Theae  arsenic  flv- papers,"  are  in  larger  print  than  the  other  portion 
of  the  sentence.  Taking  one  of  the  papers  out,  I  find  that  in  the  centre 
it  contains  the  following: — "  Directiona  for  use.  For  flies,  wasps,  ants, 
moaquitoea,  la.,  apread  each  paper  on  a  diah  or  plate  and  keep  moist 
with  cold  water.  A.  little  sugar,  beer,  or  wine  added  two  or  three  timea 
a  day  makea  them  more  attractive.  Caution.  Remove  the  tray  or  dish 
beyond  the  reach  of  children  and  out  of  the  way  of  domestic  animals." 
Then,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  there  is  "Poison." 

fly-papers  were  handed  to  the  jury,  who  examined  them.) 
would  not  like  to  say  definitely  how  many  grains  of  arsenic  there 
are  in  each  of  those  fly-papers ;  there  might  be  more  in  one  than  in  another. 
I  do  not  keep  any  note  of  my  sales.  I  think  there  is  a  large  sale  for  thoae 
fly-papers;  I  myself  sold  many  of  them  last  year.  I  was  asked  about 
this  sale  of  Mather's  fly-papers  about  a  week  before  the  day  on  which 
1  gave  evidence  at  the  Police  Court,  which  day  I  remember  was  2nd 
February,  1913.  I  was  asked  to  go  into  a  room  where  there  were  about 
twenty  women  and  girls  to  identify  the  girl  I  had  sold  the  fly-papera  to. 
Nobody  went  with  me. 

Did  you  identify  herJ — ^Yes. 

Did  you  subsequently  see  her  in  Court  1 — Yes. 

In  the  presence  of  the  prisonersi — ^Yes. 

And  did  you  hear  her  addressed  by  namet — Yes. 

Ast — ^Margaret  Seddon. 

CroBB-eiamined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — Margaret  Ann  Seddon  is  the 
name  of  the  priaonert — I  cannot  tell  for  certain  the  second  name,  but  it 
was  Margaret  Seddon. 

Was  there  any  second  name  at  allt — I  believe  so. 

On  26th  August,  1911,  you  say  a  girl  came  and  bought  some  fly- 
papers at  your  shop.  Did  you  ever  see  the  girl  who  came  to  your  shop  to 
buy  thoae  fly-papera  until  2nd  February,  1912,  when  you  professed  to 
identify  her  at  the  Police  Court? — I  may  have  done. 

Did  you! — I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

Will  you  say  that  you  didl — No,  I  cannot  recollect. 

What  eort  of  a  day  was  26th  August! — A  Saturday. 

Was  it  a  hot  day,  or  a  cloudy  day,  or  a  fine  day,  or  a  wet  day,  or 
what! — It  was  a  hot  day. 

It  was  a  very  hot  summer! — Yes. 

Was  this  a  hot  day  like  the  rest  of  the  hot  summer! — Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  there  was  only  one  hour's  sunshine  on  that  day! — 
No. 

Saturday,  26th  August,  was  the  exceptional  day  of  that  year,  with 
very  little  sunshine,  but  you  remember  it  was  a  day  with  bright  sunshine! 

The  ATT0EmT-G»mRAL — He  has  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Makbkall  Hall — He  said  it  was  a  bright  hot  day  like  the  other 
days. 

(To  Witness) — Can  you  tell  me  who  was  the  customer  you  served 
before  or  the  customer  you  aerved  after  thia  girl! — ^No. 
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In  Augmt    if  you  likel-Siit^n. 
Sixteen  packet!  f—Ye« 

Mr.  Marshall  HAu^i^™„lXt    ?  "?^^»'ne  in  then  J- 
they  were  .old  to  J_N„  ^       '"^'^  '  """'^  "'  ""e  papers  oPthe  penwn, 

'-Sl?HFH'f>^ ----- " 

pain,  of  .r.enic  a-piec^r-rcarSis^  ft    "*''  *'°'  *•"**•  "  «™»  '•"' 

Without  registration  ?— Tea 

you  ^th\"Ci[  i^'^S^h^to^S'fhe'™' '''°r«*^^^^ 

Do  you  use  itT-No  P***""  "'«>  '>«y  themC-Ye.,       ' 

Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Price,  a  chemiatJ-Yea 
He  IS  a  witness  in  this  case!— Yea  '*'■ 

Sn^Ld'Sa?;  yor;rEe';" "'"  ^'•"'-^"• 

the  police  !-Yes.      ^  '  '*'*''*'*  '"  »  """w  Mr,  were  you  not,  by 

in  thrurinirc.^tuh';:ut-S,'  "^-  ^"'*'  '^^  ■""-"'.  --  Oo™ 

prove^lron'^et,-  t^^^rT^Z  th^et^ rJ°  *^t  ^°"«  ^^  *» 
very  carefully,  because,  if  your  lordshio  wiirfl  **"  *''*  '^'"*  '"  °i°d 
wa.  arreated  on  4th  December)  m„ZbT  1.^°'  T/"  ^'^^  «>*  P"'"^' 
fly-paper,  from  Mr.  Price  J-Ni  ""«»"*  ^"^^on  had  tried  to  buy  aome 

Do  you  swear  that?— Yes 
for^^ifo.'""  ask  Mr.  Price  what  he  wa.  going  down  to  the  PoUce  Court 
^^Did  you  not  know,-I  thought  it  would  be  »„ething  to  do  with 

fi^.Z  W  fc^ou:^*d%*%'rr<l  ^  l\^  P-"*^  '-  week.. 
Police  Court  to  give  evidencerThe™  wa.  alotW  """  ^"«  "*»"'  "^  ^ 

Did  you  never  have  any  conversation  tifKMn'^™"  P"*""*- 
»e  were  going  to  do.         ^  """'e^tion  with  Mr.  PnoeJ-Not  about  what 

6th  ^^^l^r'  '"o  ""»  come  to  his  .h„p  fo,  .on,,  ,,.^,^„  „„ 
Do  you  swear  thatt Yes 

^ud^d"ntt^^lrS-!!Nf  "'*""-''•• 
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Ku -"n  -»"t  o'  *"!.  inque-t  in  the  paper  in  November.- 
No;  I  did  not  read  it  at  all. 

Had  you  often  «een  Mr.  Price  I— No. 

Have  YOtt  ever  talked  this  oare  over  with  Mr.  P""'— ^»-  . 

From  2Tth  August,  1911,  your  attention  was  never  caUed  to  it  agam 
until  one  week  before  2nd  Februaryl-No,  that  is  "ght^  , 

JHow  many  customers  do  you  think  yoi;  serve  a  dayJ-<No  answer.) 
/  L  good  many?— Yes,  a  good  many. 

And  a  eood  many  girU,  do  you  noti — Yes. 

md  thf  police  iLI  to  you'in  December  to  ask  you  if  you  had  sold 
Miv  flv-Daoers  to  anybody  about  August  or  September*— Kes. 
^  S.'^ou  Snow  that  the  police  ™e  making  inquiries  at  o*l>er  chemisU 
Aopt  in  the  neighbourhood  early  in  December  as  to  'l'S''>«  ^y-P^Pf"  ^^^ 
iZ^purchased,  and,  if  so,  by  whom,  in  August  and  September  of  19111 

~^*Did  you  teU  the  police  that  you  had  no  recollection  of  any  purchase! 
—No      Of  course,  I  had  had  purchases  made. 

bid  th^lisk  you  if  you  had  any  record  of  the  persons  you  had  sold 

them  tof — ^Ye*.  ,    ,  ,,    .rr.,« 

And,  of  course,  you  told  them  you  had  no  record!— Yes. 

Did  they  ask  you  if  you  could  identify  anybody  to  whom  you  had  sold 
fiv-papers  about  that  date? — Y'es. 

And  did  you  tell  them  that  it  was  a  long  while  ago,  and  that  you 
could  not  identify  any  one?— {No  answer.)  ,    ,   ,     ,  ..;j  t  a\A  i,<.t 

Did  you  tell  them  you  could  not  identify  anybody?— I  said  I  did  not 

"""'hIw^X'  Jitel  did"!  police  come  to  you  in  aU?-Oh,  I  do  not 

■""'indTou  we«Cr:bie\oting  your  memory  sufficiently  accurately 
back-I  wm  not  put  it  stronger  than  that-until  February  or  the  Utter 

*°'  "A.\Ts7;yo«'l^n:t  a^^U  the^PoKee  any. information  that 
you  ^lldeniify  any  one  who  had  bought  fly  P»P«"  '"  Aupist,  1911, 

'-^^^;7safdry■hrb^rl-;rv^^'  fi  -^  vl-^:i 

-  ;r£t"Kttl^l.  oKry-l^l-r  j.^?  roa^^ 
^\  W?on^.  into  your  shop  on  the  26th  August,  1911,  and  buy.  fly- 

'''■"Yorlr'  WiU  you  teU  the  jury  how  you  profess  to  remember  the  date 
„f  26th  AuBust?  You  have  no  note,  have  you-no  memorandum  of  any 
^ort  or  sha^^I  have  got  my  invoices.    She  had  the  last  packet  of  a  do«n 

*"*  IVi.  you*top°a  ^ord^of  the  sale  of  the  last  packet1-No^ 

Ko  yZkSoT^^hen  the  last  p«,ket  was  .old?-She  ari^  for  four 

''^"''Four  packets  or  four  papers?— Four  packeU. 

Snr.''pS:^et^^-P^^^''p'^"^et.     That  was  the  la.  one 
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Waltar  ThorUjr 


I  h»d.  I  put  them  down  to  order  in  the  book,  and  told  her  the  ihould 
nave  some  more  on  Monday. 

on  2^Yu°;„MlYe^''  '""^  "■*  '"'  *"'*  ^^  ^^  ""  ^""^  '"'  P""^" 
Do  you  know  the  girl  Margaret  Seddon  at  alll— Ye«. 
She  1.  a  friend  of  your  daughter  Mabel,  is  the  nott— She  ii  known  to 
her  I  did  not  know  her  aa  Margaret  Seddon  until  I  saw  her  in  the  Police 
Court,  althougl  ,  have  aeen  her  about  the  neighbourhood 
t„  ,„^*i;fi  yoa  identified  in  the  Police  Court  a.  the  person  who  came 
to  your  riiop  to  buy  theae  fly-papers  i.  somebody  who  has  been  to  your 
house  to  lee  your  daughter  Mabel  J— Yes.  •' 

,1,.  2^  *""  »«="'«■"  s''««aU«d  to  »ee  Mabel,  did  she  not,  and  you  opened 
the  door— a  private  door »— She  did  not  come  in 

.„  I^^w'^"^  **,  .'''""■  '""^  '"■''  ^^^^  ™  ■""  "*  J""™*,  "nd  «he  went 
awayl-Well,  1  could  not  identify  anybody  I  did  that  to;  I  did  thatto 
many  other  girls. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  on.    The  person  you  identified  as  having  bought 
the  paj^rs  after  this  lapse  of  time  is  the  identification  of  somebody  wSm 
you  had  seen  on  your  premises  having  come  to  see  your  daughter     That 
IS  the  suggestion  I  make  to  you  I— I  have  seen  her  in  the  shop 
.,    ,  I  «}>gge8t  to  you  that  you  have  made  a  mistake.     I  am  not  sugeestine 

f  ™iH'  "  '"^'^K^.'lv^*'';"'  '  '.?  '"KB«i'ing  to  you  that  you  }„  T^ad! 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  girl  you  identified  on  the  2nd  February,  1912  as 
the  gu;l  who  had  bought  fly-papers  at  your  establishment  on  26th  August, 
1911,  u  not  that  girl,  but  the  girl  who  had  twice  called  at  your  pla«  t<^ 

Z  ^Tpf^e^'j^TY^*"*'-    '"'  ^°"  •*'"  '*y  *"'  '"*  "  "»  <^''  "ho  X^t 

FebrX"  °S  r.  »Mtn7t,_Y::.'"^  '**<^''*''  "  "  '^"^^^  ^  <>-  ^nd 
You  are  brought  down  to  the  Police  Court  with  Mr.  Price  and  somebodv 
eUe  m  the  car.  Were  you  and  Mr.  Price  taken  in  together  to  a  room 
where  there  were  about  twenty  people  ^-No,  that  was  in  the  morning  I 
came  down  by  myself  in  the  morning.  * 

motoJrar^^Y^  ''°'™  ^  **  ^°'''*  ^""^  **'"*  ^""^  "*"*  ^™  "  *''« 
Had  you  seen  a  picture  of  Margaret  Seddon  in  the  papers  t— Yes 
Before  you  went  to  identify  her  J— Not  that  day,  before  it 

l,»^  C."  ''*w-*^''!°  '^°J™  ^7  "■*  P""*  *"  ''l«°tify  a  girl  whoee  picture 
had  been  published  m  the  illustrated  papers,  and  which  you  had  S- 
I  refused  to  identify  the  girl  from  the  piJtm4  I  had  aeen 

Of  course,  naturaUy  you  would,  but  the  picture  was  shown  to  you  for 
the  purpose  of  identification?— It  was  not  shown  to  me  by  the  poUoe 

Anyhow,  you  tell  me  you  had  seen  itf— Yes. 
'L.^A^°\^'^  wen  the  picture  of  a  girl  whom  you  knew  to  be  Margaret 
Seddon.  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  is  charged  with  this  murder,  and  you 
are  taken  down  by  the  pohoe  to  identify  that  particular  girl  among  twenty 
«then.       That  le  lo.  is  it  not!— (No  .answer.)  ' 

Is  that  soJ— I  do  not  know  whether  they  knew  I  had  seen  the  picture. 

Hid  they  not  happen  to  ask  you! — No. 

You  knew  you  had  seen  the  picture,  did  you  nott— Yes. 
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WmlMr  Ttaorlty 
Unleta  I  had  aiked  jou  would  you  hara  told  anybody  that  you  had 
oeeii  that  picturel — *¥«■. 

It  ia  a  very  important  factor  in  the  caae,  ia  it  not,  on  the  queation 
o(  identification!  Out  of  thoae  twenty  people  that  you  were  taken  to 
identify  waa  the  girl  you  identified  the  cmiy  girl  who  had  got  her  hnir 
down  her  backl — -No. 

That  you  swearJ— Yea. 

How  many  hadf — ^At  leaat  one  other. 

Waa  there  anybody  approaching  her  in  height! — Tea. 

Of  oourae,  the  moment  you  aaw  Margaret  Seddon.  that  was  a  face 
that  waa  familiar  to  you  I — Yea. 

Familiar  to  you  for  two  reaaona — first,  because  you  had  Been  it  in 
the  iUuatrated  papera ;  aecondly,  because  you  had  aeen  her  coine  to  the  houra 
to  meet  your  daughter.      Anyhow,  that  would  be  a  face  familiarjo  ypu^^^. 
Ye, 
^,/Tle-eiamined  by  the  ATTonimT-GiinniAi, — Do  you  know  the  Seddons  at 
"■"all — have  you  had  any  acquaintance  or  friendship  with  them  I — No. 

Nothing  to  do  with  them' — No. 

I  want  you  to  be  quite  clear  about  the  reason  for  your  remembering 
Uiis  particular  purchase.  Will  you  toll  us  now  what  happened  when  the 
girl  came  into  the  shop!  Tell  ua  in  your  own  way  what  took  placet — 
She  came  in  and  asked  for  aome  fly-papers.  I  said,  "Do  you  want  the 
sticky  oneal"       She  aaid,  "No,  the  arsenic  ones." 

Have  you  any  special  reason  for  remembering  this  particular  sale  by 
you  to  the  girl  you  identify  aa  Margaret  Seddon  t — ^Tea. 

Will  you  toll  us  what  the  special  reason  iaJ — She  asked  for  four  packet* 
of  fly-paper*,  and  I  had  only  one  in  stock. 

Waa  any  particular  kind  of  fly-paper  referred  to? — ^Arsenic  fly-papera. 

Who  uaed  those  words? — ^Margaret  Seddon. 

Then  what  did  you  say?— I  said,  "  Will  you  take  a  packet?  "  Slie 
said,  "  I  will  take  four."  I  .laid,  "  That  is  the  only  one  I  have.  I 
shall  have  some  more  on  Monrlay."  She  took  the  packet  and  left  the 
shop. 

Tid  you  any  more  Mather's  fly-papera  in  atock  than  that  one  packet 
when  the  girl  came  in? — No. 

Did  you  make  any  note  or  entry  in  a  book  on  that  date? — Yea. 

Did  you  order  any  more  Mather'a  fly-papera? — ^Yea. 

Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  MABSOiU.  Hali — Was  thia  last  packet 
of  fly-papera  on  the  28th  August,  1911,  a  full  one,  or  did  it  contain  only 
four  papers?— It  contained  aix. 

It  was  a  full  packet?— Yea. 

Further  re-eiamined  by  the  ATTOmraT-GiNWUI. — Do  you  remember 
m  king  a  statement  to  the  police  which  waa  taken  down  in  writing?-— Yes. 

Had  the  police  been  to  you  bsfore  that,  or  waa  it  the  first  time!— 
They  had  been  before,  I  thirk. 

Do  you  know  bow  often  bete  e!— They  called  round  m  December,  and 
then  while  the  Police  Court  proceedings  were  on. 

Will  you  just  look    at  your    statement?      Is    that    your   signature 
(handed)? — Yea. 
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TUtjL\^1^2.^'^'  "*"  *^«  "^  ^*'  '"■»  -7  l'"™!  friend. 

The  ATTOKHBT-GKdRAi/— Ye« 
y«.  i^™T!S:nt^^i''"  8°  **>  '^^  J""""  Court  twice  on  the  day  th.» 
Wlen  did  you  go  fl«tJ-In  the  morning. 

^  you  go  .lone  or  with  anybody  eUef_By  m^ 

When  you  were  by  yourself  J— Te« 

Wa»  that  the  Police  Court  t— Yea 

Did  you  then  go  homef— Ye». 

You  did  not  remain  at  the  Police  Courtt Nn    i  ...  .1.       . 

W«  ^^t'  Z'""'  "  ■''  ^  ^  *^*  ^°'''»  Court  againTlT... 
Price  tTY^"  *^*  "'='"'""'  "•'«°  y«"  '^nt  in  thV  motor  oar  with  Mr. 

W^ 'ir/fW?  *'f  there  »-Ye.,  a  detective  «rgeant 
Were  you  fetched  m  the  motor  carl— Yea  ■««"». 

To  i'i'i^  b'?'"'V"'-^*'-  *o  P™™  tl'«««Ie  of  the  paper. 
To  go  to  the  Pohce  Court  to  give  evidence  »-Ye.  ^^ 

And  you  did  go  to  the  PoUce  Court,  and  you  were  called  fh..  .» 
noon,  were  you  not? Yes  caued  that  after- 

By  Mr.  JosnCB  Buauniir-Before  Manan.*  ciJj™  '•  . 

««  befo«  or  not^-I  taf^ntefor""'"  '"  "  *  '*"'"'  '«"  »""» 
0?^:  rr.L^'-^''  y-  "-ow  her  name  J^: 

Dr.  John  Fbudsmok  Paul,  examined  by  the  ArroMrar  C.™..,     r 
iZ:'^Ll'J^%T'[fl^  r/r^^-^^  andrrS?t'1^1  c 
l^k.  a,  a  patient.      She  came  to  me  fl«t  ii  Noreiw.  1910       l& 
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Dr.  John  Fndsrlek  Paul 
■he  wu  luilering  then  from  consMtion  of  the  liver,  but  it  wu  ai-^hing  of 
any  conwquence.  I  think  I  amy  taw  her  once  at  that  time.  She  came 
to  me  again  ■litb  Mrt.  Seddon  on  Itt  Auguat,  1911.  I  judged  that  ahe 
had  oongeation  of  the  liver  then,  but  it  was  nothing  of  any  coniequence, 
nothing  to  prevent  her  going  out.  I  gave  her  a  mixture  containing 
rhubarb,  bicarbonate  of  aoda  and  carbonate  of  manieeia,  which  ia  quite 
harmleai.  She  came  to  me  again  on  3rd  Auguit,  I  think,  with  the  boy 
Ernie  Grant,  and  I  prescribed  tin  aame  medicine,  aa  ahe  waa  Buffering  from 
the  aame  thing.  I  diapenaed  the  medicine.  She  bad  a  bottle  on  each 
day.  I  think  ahe  came  again  on  ITth  August,  and  I  gave  her  the  lame 
medicine,  aa  a'ne  waa  auSering  from  the  aame  thing.  I  think  ahe  had  the 
boy  Etnie  Grant  with  her.  I  aaw  her  again  on  22nd  August  in  my  con- 
auiting-room,  and,  aa  far  aa  I  remember,  the  boy  Grant  was  with  her. 
She  complained  of  asthma,  and  I  prescribed  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  some 
nux  vomica. 

By  Hr.  Jusikb  Booenilii — She  had  not  aaid  anything  about  asthma 
on  the  previous  occasions. 

Examination  continued — The  asthma  of  which  ahe  was  complaining 
waa  very  slight,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  her  to  keep  indoors,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  saw  her  again  in  my  consulting-room  on  27th 
August.  The  boy  Grant  was  with  her  then.  She  was  suffering  from 
asthma,  and  did  not  complain  at  anything  else.  I  gave  her  aome  chloral 
hydrate.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to  stay  at  home.  I  saw  he"-  again 
in  my  consulting-room  on  30th  August.  The  boy  Grant  waa  with  her  that 
time.  She  complained  of  asthma,  and  nothing  else,  and  I  gave  her  some 
extract  of  grindelia.  The  asthma  was  not  of  any  consequence  then,  and 
there  was  no  need  for  her  to  stay  at  home.  I  would  not  describe  her  aa 
a  person  who  was  ill  at  all  under  those  circumstances.  I  cannot  f  ly  that 
I  saw  any  attack  of  asthma.  I  treated  her  on  the  symptoms  she  told  me 
■he  had  in  the  night.  She  did  not  complain  on  any  of  these  visits  in 
August  of  diarrhoea,  sickness,  or  pain.  On  1st  and  3rd  August,  when  1 
found  that  she  had  congestion  cf  the  liver,  she  complained  of  constipation. 
She  did  not  complain  jf  any  raah  or  of  any  running  from  the  eyes.  I  never 
saw  her  again  after  30th  August.  I  was  called  on  a  Saturday,  I  think  it 
was  2nd  September,  between  half  past  six  and  eipht  in  the  evening,  by 
Margaret  Seddon,  who  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  Miss  Barrow,  but  I  could 
not  go  afi  I  was  too  busy. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MiBSHiLL  Hill — I  think  you  say  Miss  Barrow 
when  you  first  saw  her  waa  suffering  from  congestion  of  the  liver  l-^Te«. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  might  produce  a  certain  amount  of  colic  pain, 
might  it  not! — ^Tes. 

She  waa  a  well-nourished  woman,  waa  she  not,  and  rather  incbned  to 
be  stout  than  thin! — Tes,  she  was. 

We  have  had  some  evidence  that  she  was  a  woman  who  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  her  breathing  after  she  had  been  up  and  down 
stairs.  She  was  the  sort  of  woman  whose  appearance  would  convey  that 
to  you  as  a  medical  man,  would  it  not! — No,  1  do  not  think  it  would.  I 
did  not  notice  anything  wrong  with  her  breathing. 

Would  you  say  ahe  was   above   or  below  the  average  weight! — If 
anything,  I  should  aay  she  was  a  little  above. 
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Tmi  My  iha  compUined  of  uthma,  but  you  did  not  yourie«  heu  ut 
•noButio  attack? — No. 

Otooune,  aathmatio  attacki  are  intermittent »—Y«t. 

And  It  11  a  fact  that  very  often  they  are  very  much  wone  at  sight 
whan  the  peraon  la  lying  down! — Yea. 

I  notice  that  you  mention  an  American  drug  you  gave  her,  grindelia 
1  aee  it  ii  a  apeciac  "for  reducing  the  frequency  of  conTuUioni  and 
apwmodio  attaclu  which  occur  in  aathma  "  I— Yea. 

So,  although  you  did  not  aee  it,  you  accepted  her  atory  that  ahe  waa 
auflenng  from  aathma  ^— Yea.  /  ~»  w» 

On  2nd  September,  Saturday,  Miaa  Margaret  Soddon  did  come  to  fetch 
you  I— lea. 

And  you  were  very  buay,  and  you  advised  that  they  ahould  fetch 
another  doctor! — Yea. 

.       ^™;:?"™'°«'J  ^7  **■••  Retool— I  think  it  waa  Mri.  Seddon  who  fint 
brought  Miaa  Barrow  to  your  houael— Yea,  it  waa. 

Further  croB8.examined  by  Mr.  Mamhall  HALt-Mr.  Seddon,  I  think 
when  the  mqueat  came  on,  aaked  you  if  you  would  attend  the  inqueatt— Yea. 

Dr.  Hbnbt  Geobgi  Swoex,  eiamined  by  Mr.  Tratebs  Huhfhskts— I 
am  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  licentiate  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Phyeiciana,  6 
Highbury  Crescent,  Highbury.  I  am  and  I  have  been  for  over  ten  yeara 
the  family  doctor  of  the  two  priaonere.  On  2nd  September  laat  I  waa 
telephoned  for  to  attend  Miss  Barrow  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
mght,  and  I  went  to  63  ToUington  Park  and  eaw  Miaa  Barrow  in  bed. 
Mrs.  beddon  waa  in  the  room  at  the  time.  I  do  not  remember  any  one 
else  being  there.  I  got  the  history  of  the  case  from  Miss  Barrow  and 
from  Mrs.  Seddon,  being  told  that  on  Friday,  1st  September,  ahe  had 
diarrhoea  and  sickness.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  Mrs.  Seddon,  that  ahe 
appeared  to  be  very  ill,  and  asked  how  long  ahe  had  been  iU.  She  said 
ahe  had  been  ill  on  and  off  for  a  long  time,  that  she  had  had  a  liver  attack, 
and  that  she  had  suffered  from  asthma. 

By  Mr.  Jostick  Bucknill— 1  asked  if  ahe  had  been  attended  to  by 
any  other  doctor  about  that  time,  and  they  aaid  that  she  had  been  attended 
by  another  doctor,  that  they  had  sent  for  him  at  twelve  o'clock  that  day 
and  again  at  eight  o'clock. 

Examination  continued— I  examined  Miss  Barrow,  and  found  that  she 
had  pain  in  her  abdomen,  sickness,  and  diarrhcea.  I  was  told  that  ahe 
had  been  vomiting.     I  prescribed  biamuth  and  morphia. 

By  Mr.  JnsTioa  Buoknill— The  bismuth  waa  to  atop  the  aickneas  and 
the  morphia  to  soothe  the  pain.  1  gave  her  ten-grain  doaea  of  biamuth  and 
nve-minim  doses  of  morphia  in  the  same  mixture.  She  was  to  take  a  dose 
of  that  quantity  every  four  hours. 

Examination  continued— I  saw  her  again  next  morning  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  and  found  ncr  to  be  still  about  the  same  aa  ahe  waa  when  I 
•aw  her  the  day  before.  Mrs.  Seddon  was  present,  and  told  me  that  Miaa 
Burrow  was  no  better.  I  prescribed  the  same  medicine.  1  saw  Miaa  Barrow 
again  on  Monday,  the  4th,  and  found  her  to  be  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Jostiob  Bdokmill— She  was  being  aick  two  or  three  timea  a 
day,  and  being  purged;  it  was  not  continuous.    The  diarrhea  and  aickneaa 
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h«d  not  (topped ;  my  preMripticn  had  been  ineltectiTe.  She  wu  not  much 
weaker;  ahe  vaa  about  the  lame — ihe  waa  no  weaker.  I  waa  not  aatiafied 
with  her  condition  upon  that  day.  I  mentioned  the  tact,  and  Hn.  Seddon 
told  me  that  the  would  not  take  her  medicine.  She  aaid  that  to  me  before 
I  went  up  and  also  before  Miu  Barrow. 

Examination  continued— Miaa  Barrow  waa  deaf,  and  I  ihould  lay 
that  ahe  could  not  hear  what  waa  aaid  if  it  wu  ipoken  in  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice.  I  gave  the  patient  an  efferreacing  mixture  of  citrate  of 
potath  and  bicarbonate  of  aoda,  which  would  te  adminiatored  in  two 
aeparato  parte.  On  that  day  the  diarrhtsa  waa  not  ao  bad,  and  therefore 
I  gave  nothing  for  the  diarrhoea.  I  told  Miaa  Barrow  that  if  ahe  did  not 
take  her  medicine  I  ahould  have  to  aend  her  into  the  hospital,  and  she 
aaid  she  would  not  go.  I  called  again  upon  the  next  day,  the  6th,  and 
found  her  to  be  slightly  Vsttor.  Mrs.  Seddon  waa  there  when  I  aaw  her, 
and  ahe  said  the  aicknesa  waa  not  so  bad,  and  that  the  diarrhoea  waa  a 
little  better  than  the  day  before.  I  did  not  alter  my  prescription  in  any 
way  on  that  day ;  I  continued  the  effervescing  mixture.  On  the  6th,  Tth, 
and  8th  I  found  the  patient  to  be  slightly  improved,  and  I  continued  the 
same  medicine. 

By  Mr.  JcsTica  BnoKNiLL — On  the  4th  I  dropped  the  morphia,  because 
the  abdominal  pain  was  leaa. 

Examination  continued — On  the  9th  I  found  her  to  be  about  the  same, 
but  on  that  day  Mrs.  Seddon  mentioned  to  me  that  her  motion  was  so 
very  offensive  that  I  gave  the  patient  a  blue  pill  which  contained  mercury. 
I  told  Mrs.  Seddon  that  if  the  patient  was  any  worse  on  the  Sunday  she 
could  telephone  for  me,  but  I  did  not  get  any  telephone  message.  I  did 
not  call  again  until  Monday,  the  llth,  when  I  aaw  her,  I  think,  between 
ton  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon.  She  was  about  the  same  as  when  I  saw 
her  on  the  Saturday.  I  saw  Mra.  Seddon  that  day,  but  she  did  not  tell 
^  whether  the  diarrhcea  or  the  sickness  had  stopped,  or  anything  about 
t.  On  that  day  Miss  BariX>w  was  suffering  principally  from  weaknesa 
caused  by  the  diarrhoea  and  sickness  that  she  had  had.  She  had  not 
any  pain;  if  she  had  had  any  I  should  have  sent  her  something  for  it. 

By  Mr.  JuBTioa  BncKinLL — I  waa  keeping  on  with  the  effervescing 
mixturea  at  that  time,  and  I  ordered  her  to  take  Talentine'a  meat  juice 
and  also  some  brandy  for  the  weakness. 

Examination  continued — ^With  regard  to  the  diet,  I  instructed  Mrs. 
Seddon,  while  the  sickness  was  on,  to  give  soda  water  and  milk,  and  then 
I  advised  her  to  give  her  some  gruel,  and  then  later  on  I  told  her  she 
could  ^ve  her  some  light  puddings — milk  puddings — in  addition  to  the 
Valentine's  meat  juice.  I  do  not  think  Miss  Barrow*a  mental  condition  waa 
ever  very  good;  on  the  llth  it  was  not  very  good.  Nothing  waa  ;aid  to 
me  by  anybody  that  day  about  Miss  Barrow  making  a  will.  I  looked  upon 
her  as  a  woman  to  whom  you  would  have  to  explain  a  thing  like  a  will 
if  ahe  had  to  make  one;  she  would  not  grasp  the  whole  of  the  facts,  but 
ahe  would  be  quito  capable  of  making  a  will  if  you  explained  it  to  her. 
Her  OKntai  condition  did  not  improve  at  all  from  the  first  day  I  saw  her  on 
2nd  September;  I  did  not  consider  it  got  any  vorse;  it  remained  about 
the  «ame.  I  tiiink  it  was  sorie  time  i^ter  the  4tb  that  I  first  ordered 
Valentine's  meat  juice  for  her.  I  did  not  a^  hci-  on  Tuesday,  the  12th. 
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htd  .  li?^  tn^™  oJ*"^  much  p.i„,  Md  1  g.ve  her  .  mirtu™  foTiT  sL 
.twn,^!.*?:  ''"'""  ^«™V"-S1>*  »"  •till  about  the  imme  »  f«r  M  h«r 
th«tS!T°.-*'?  «"'«''"«J-I  "w  Mrt.   Seddon,  uid  I  .imply  told  her 

mteimittent,  it  wm  weak.  P™g™g-       it  waa  not 

Examination  continued — The  13th  waa  tlieln«t  timo  i  .._i.         t>.    ■ 
the  time  I  wa.  attending  her  I  took  he7"  m^  Ifu^Tw^.:':.''?!;  JtZ 
«.member.      (to  the  one  day  the  temperatmVwM  up  to  Tdl?\id  o"  otW 
day.  .t  ™  fairly  normal.      I  think  it  wa.  on  the  7t£  that  the  temwr^SJI 

on  tae  ISth.  lie  nezt  I  heard  about  Hiu  Barrow  waa  at  7  o'clock  on 
tte  monung  of  the    4th,  when  Mr.  Seddon  came  to  my  hou«  «>d  Jd 

.  I«r„/ ^ii  "\  !"™  how  .he  waa,  and  he  aaid  that  .he  aeemed  to  haw 
•  lot  of  pam  m  her  m«de.  and  f    n  die  went  off  aort  of  imenaible 

with  hi,  .■/^"^j?!'^-"'^'^'  '»'•'  *■"*  ""^y  '>«d  been  "P  aU  night 
S^^^  -he  had  been  m  a  conaiderable  amount  of  pain,  and  then  wSt 
off  a  «>rt  of  unconaciou.,  innen.  b  e.  Nothing  elee  wa.  nid  T  A^Z* 
^member  him  telling  me  of  having  put  a  hot  Lt:i7ver"h'r  .Jml^h 

Eiammation  oontinued— I  do  not  remember  whether  he  .aid  that  they 
had  pTen  her  anything  at  aU  in  the  night ;  I  did  not  aak  him.  I  .aid  to 
Hun,      I  am  going  to  give  you  the  certificate." 

Tou  gave  a  certificate  then  J — Ye.. 

A.  I  under.tand,  you  had  not  wen  the  body  after  deatht— No.  Th» 
tat  time  I  saw  her  wa.  about  U  o'clock  the  day  before.  I  certified  the 
death  a.  due  to  ep.demio  diarrhoea.  Exhibit  41  is  the  certificate  of  death. 
«d  It  ,tate.,  Cau«  of  death,  epidemic  diarrhoea."  All  that  I  certified 
wa.  the  cauM  of  death,  and  "  duration  of  iUneu,  ten  day.  "  That  waa 
t,^  ,f.v°  .f  ,''"™«'»;  »  miscalculation.  I  attended  from  the  2nd 
to  lie  Uth,  and  I  stated  that  at  the  coroner'.  Court.       The  information 

w  '  ""*"     """  P">f^«"<">  'fas  not  filled  in  by  me. 

Wa.  there  any  arwnio  in  any  of  the  medicine,  which  you  prescribed  f— 
flo,  there  was  not  any  arKsnic.      There  wa.  no  reason  for  giving  it. 
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Am  a  ftot,  there  wh  nott — No.      I  here  the  preMription  here. 

Crou-eiamined  by  Mr.  Mauhill  Hall — When  jrou  uy  "  no  trMnic  " 
jou  cannot  tuy,  of  coum,  that  carbonate  of  bUmuth  doe*  not  contain 
minute  quantitiea  of  anenict — No,  without  I  teeted  it.  Carbonate  of 
biimuth  hai  been  known  to  contain  anenic. 

I  do  not  (uggeat  that  there  would  be  lufBcient  anenic  to  account 
for  the  death,  but  you  cannot  lay  that  carbonate  of  biimuth  doee  not 
contain  anenic — it  ii  well  known  ai  an  adulteratira  of  carbcnate  of 
biimuth  I — It  haa  been  known,  but  I  thould  not  think  that  what  we  hare 
from  our  chemiit  would  hare  it. 

Do  you  make  up  your  own  medicineit — I  have  lome  one  who  make* 
up  my  medicine*. 

But  you  would  get  the  beat  drugs  you  poaaibly  could  t — I  do. 

You  had  attended  the  Seddoni  for  4bout  ten  yeant — Te*. 

You  had  not  attended  Mil*  Barrow  before,  becauao  we  know  she  had 
been  attended  by  Dr.  Paulf — Ye*. 

And  you  knew,  or  you  know  now,  at  any  rate,  that  Dr.  Paul  had 
*aid  he  wa*  too  buay  to  attend  her  on  that  day,  and  therefore  you  were 
•ent  fori — Ye*. 

There  wa«  no  queation  of  profesiional  etiquette,  becauH  Dr.  Paul  had 
ntused  to  comet — I  aaked  about  that  at  the  timo,  became  I  would  not 
have  taken  the  caae. 

Now,  Or.  Paul  haa  told  ua  that  Mia*  Barrow  had  been  complaining 
on  and  off  from  about  3rd  Auguat  of  congeation  of  the  liver.  Dr.  Paul 
told  ua — I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  agree — that  congeation  of  the 
liver  would  itaelf  produce  aevere  colio  painat— Yea,  it  would. 

la  that  due  to  the  improper  action  of  the  bilel — Ye*. 

Bile  is  a  very  acid  and  a  very  irritant  thing,  and  if  it  ia  not  properly 
eecreted  it  would  cause  a  gi«at  deal  of  pain  and  intenae  paint — ^You  get  it 
flometimea  if  you  have  too  much  bile  secreted,  and  aometime*  if  you  do 
not  have  any  at  all  you  have  the  same  effect. 

Or.  Paul  had  been  giving  her  rhubarb  and  magneaia  aa  early  a*  the 
lat  Auguat  of  that  year.  Did  you  notice  any  sign*  of  asthma  at  all  when 
you  saw  Misa  Barrow  t — Ye*,  I  told  Mn.  Seddon  that  ahe  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  woman  that  ..uffered  from  asthma. 

Did  you  infer  that  she  was  a  woman  rather  above  the  average  weight 
for  her  height!      Do  you  agree  with  thatt — ^Yes. 

And  a  woman  of  a  somewhat  full  temperament  f — There  were  appear- 
ance* about  her  as  if  there  was  a  certain  amoimt  of  arterial  tension  from 
attacks  of  asthma — in  the  blood  vessels. 

When  you  saw  her  for  the  first  time  on  2nd  September  was  she  in 
the  condition  of  a  woman  who  had  been  passing  through  the  incipient  stages 
of  an  attack  of  epidemic  diarrhoea  t — No. 

You  did  not  see,  then,  any  evidence  of  acute  diarrhoea  at  that  timet — 
No,  1  saw  no  evidence  of  it  being  previous  to  that.  She  had  diarrhoea 
at  iiuA  time. 

.^According  to  you,  as  far  aa  you  knew,  it  had  commenced  on  that 
4^1 — ^Yea,  the  day  before  I  saw  her. 
''         That  would  be  on  the  latt — ^Ye*. 
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^^  Th.  oonditioo  ol  durrixM  wu  fairly  Mut,  on  th.t  d«y,  «m  it  notl- 
d.y^-1  .hould  thmlt  d»  oouia  go  to  th.  Ur.tory;  A,  w..  not  .0  b.d 

but  f  havrj'^M°1J"'*M\""^  '*'-'  •''»"''•  "O*  •'•"'  '"'"•-J  it. 
liUlure  thll,  ""'"  *"'*  «'*°*-       ^'"  "'K'"  ''"•  "»<»  heart 

-li^  }  **'"^;  "^*  '°'*i?'  "^  '"*•  y°"  inipected  tli«  itooU  and  tbe  Tomit 

TJ"!^^"--    ^"^    ^'*™  ••"»"*<'  ""  »»*  »'  the  motio™. 
Were  they  particularly  ofleniivel— They  were,  very. 

.m.l1  LI    *2,'°''/°"  8«"  her  a  carbolic  .heet  to  put  up  to  counteract  the 
M       S"*"**  ''"  *°  P"*  *  carbolic  ibeet  up.  'mwraci.  iqe 

Mn.  Seddon  deacribed  the  aymptonu  to  youJ— Yei 

™.  r™t™jrK!"Liil''*  r'"**"''  '^'*  "'"  ^"«"'  •«"«<>  »«"7  iU  "ben 
you  ant  aaw  herl — Oh,  >he  waa,  yea,  very  ill 

Uttl,  «1?J!!V^k'?  **]'  ^?u   l*".**  ■'■*  ""'d  been  ill  on  and  off  for  .ome 
Jittle  tunel — Tea,  but  not  with  thia  attack. 

^d  that  the  vomitintt  nnd  diarrheea  aUrted  the  previoua  day  f— Yes 
taw.  S" .         !  you  «»"  of  the  caae  lead  you  to  believe  that  that  wa.  a 
true  atatement  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Sedd<m?— Yes. 
Quite'^  'y™P*<™»  yo"  'oond  wore  consistent  with  that  state  of  things  J— 

Ur».  Seddon  was  in  attendance— there  waa  no  nuraet— No 
;    V        '  1^°'  ^^  '""  threatened  to  send  Miss  Barrow  to  «»  hoapital 
In.^-./      1,°'"  **^*  her  medicine,  did  she  H.y  that  the  Seddons  «uld 
Tr^,  ™1I  ^'^'^  weU^-She  said  that  Mrs.  Seddon  couH  attend  to 
Her  very  well  indeed,  and  she  was  very  attentive. 

Aa  far  a*  you  could  judge,  during  the  whole  time  that  you  nr  Miss 
Barrow,  did  she  seem  attached  to  Mrs.  Seddon  J— She  did. 

And  as  far  as  you  could  see  was  Mrs.  Seddon  very  kind  to  herl— As  far 
as  I  could  see  she  was  very  kind. 

And  attentive) — ^And  attentive. 

.  J"fx,""*^'  ^l  ""  **■*  ^'^'  "«  have  heard,  and  on  the  4th,  and 
on  the  4th  you  thought  she  was  getting  better!— Net  on  the  4th:  the  4th 
was  when  I  changed  the  medicine. 

The  diarrhtea  was  not  so  bad  t— The  diarrhoea  was  not  so  bad  but 
the  uckneaa  waa  bad. 

She  was,  of  ooiu»,  getting  weaker  naturally  I Yes 

I  tuppoee  the  weather  waa  very  hot  I — Yes,  very  hot. 

And,  of  coune,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  with  a  woman  with 
her  aatlimatio  tendency,  and  this  arterial  tension  about  her,  and  thines  of 
tliat  sort,  she  would  very    apidly  get  weaker  I— She  would. 

May  I  take  it  that  one  of  the  main  dangen  in  an  attack  of  this  kind 
»as  the  danger  of  heart  failure  I — It  is. 

I  think  you  said  that  even  if  she  went  to  the  lavatory,  although  she 
might  have  been  able  to  do  it,  she  might  at  any  moment  have  failed  from 
heart  failure? — ^Yes. 

Now,  it  was  Mrs.  Seddon  who  told  you,  was  it  not,  that  Miss  Barrow 
would  not  take  her  medicine) — Yes. 
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Dr.  Hmrr  a—m  (mm 

Sh*  o^ieotad  to  thii  biamuth  miztui*,  whieh  would  be  chalk  ind  milkt— 
Mo,  Mn.  Seddon  did  not  ujr  that ;  Hn.  8«ddoo  laid  that  Win  Barrow 
would  not  take  her  medioine,  and  aiked  me  to  giro  her  a  good  talking  to, 
Jind  I  aaid,  "  1  will  go  up  and  tolk  to  her,"  and  ao  I  told  her.  I  aaid.  "  If 
jrou  will  not  take  ^our  medicine  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  hoapikJ,"  and 
I  gare  her  •  doee  of  medioine. 

niat  waa  the  chalk  miituiel — The  chalk  and  biamuth,  and  I  aaid, 
"  She  ia  Torjr  thiratj.  sjhe  is  fearfully  thirsty.  If  I  aend  her  an 
«aerTescing  mixture  ahe  \till  be  only  too  pleaaed  to  take  it."  The  patient 
hereelf  «aid  ahe  wai  thinty. 

lUnt  i<  the  nonnal  oonditioo  of  that  illseaat — It  ia  quite  a  normal 
condition. 

And,  if  I  may  uae  the  ezpreuion,  an  abnormal  thirat  ia  the  normal 
condition  of  tbatT — That  complaint,  yea. 

Of  coune,  thii  firii  medicise  you  gave  her,  thia  carbonate  ot  biamuth, 
would  have  to  be  auapended  in  acme  gummy  aolutionl — It  ii  auapended 
in  mucilage — gum  and  augar. 

So  you  would  have  a  thickiah  sort  of  medicine  which  would  not  be 
very  thirst  quenchingt — No,  it  would  not. 

And  you  could  quite  understand  the  reluctance  ot  a  peraon  wh"  ia 
thirsty  to  take  thia  syruppy  white  milky  stuff  t — Tea. 

You  suggested  a  change  by  giving  her  citrate  of  potash  and  carbonate 
«f  soda,  an  effervescing  drink  made  in  two  mixtures,  each  being  non- 
eflerveacing  by  itseUI— Yes.  The  little  boy  told  me  he  did  see  Mr. 
SeddoQ  give  the  mixture,  that  he  had  two  glasses,  and  he  poured  the  con- 
.fnts  of  the  one  into  the  other,  and  it  effervesced. 

That  would  be  your  effervescing  mixture! — Yes. 

And  that  would  be  white! — Quite  clear,  like  wat«r. 

Did  ahe  give  you  any  reason  for  disliking  her  ^.-dicinet No. 

Did  you  talk  to  Miss  Barrow  in  the  way  you  are  talking  to  ust Yes. 

And  you  made  her  heart — I  could  make  her  hear  quite  easily.  She 
■waa  not  stone  deaf. 

When  you  said  that  you  would  aend  her  to  the  hospital  ahe  heard 
clearly  enough  then  t— She  heard  that.  I  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
apeaklng  to  her.  ' 

Did  you  hear  on  the  next  day  that  Uiu  Barrow  had  left  her  bed  and 
had  gone  into  the  boy's  bedroom  on  the  night  of  the  4th  t No. 

Did  you  hear  it  on  the  6th  t— No,  I  heard  that  she  had  been  out  of 
the  bed. 

Did  you  hear  that  she  had  gone  to  the  boy's  bed  J— I  did  not  hear 
that  she  had  gone  to  the  boy's  bed.  I  know  she  could  get  out  of  the  bed 
if  she  liked.  I  did  not  remonstrate  with  her.  I  told  Mr».  Seddon  that 
she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  think  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  a  boy 
to  be  sleeping  with  her  when  she  waa  in  that  condition  t— No,  I  never 
knew  the  boy  was  sleeping  with  her.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  in  the 
bedroom. 

Did  Miss  Barrow  say  anything  to  you  .ibout  being  plagued  with  the 
tiies  in  the  room! — No. 

There  waa  a  very  big  epidemic  of  files  about  that  timet— I  have  never 
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Or. 

It  had  not  been  eent  to  the  ^«dir.l  m^^  •'  '^'>'— No.  I  did  not  know. 

kn.w'?:!Yr^."r„",  n^.:""  ^^  »•»  -  «>•  -"—. « f" ..  7~ 

But  you  did  not  t^e  her  temperatu™  on  the  13th  t-No 
.0  ^X  CS"'  ""'  •'''  ""«■"  "•-  •«»  "'-d.tt.  I  told  th«n 
Kd  you  find  «,y  blood  in  the  vomitt-No. 

"-Sf"  ff ^."ott'.onVS^o.'Z  3'no1  '"^^  •-  " 
^^g  of  that  .ort,  nor  any  ra.hr-No 

U  the^^Tn  Te'XierpA^-fyXulie'd  ^L'^h"  -^^  "'"  *^- 
dition  to  understand  itJ-Yee.'thaTii^hev^w  I  t^'  ^  ""  '"  '  ~°- 

thouiTaJeTaaX^'^'^ruVtrrvr  ™^-  ■*"^'^*-'  »- 
ciently  die  could  unZraU^dS^^'     "'  "  '""  "F  "««*  ""***"  •^- 

ti.e™''::* At* Jlfon'^':  Trth'''^"''on''?h'"'yo."K'","'  '^^  "-'-™-  '~ 

hi»sr".n"'d^t'^';;!;r^T:ir  -^^^^  -"'-'»« .o^ 

continued.  j   ~  "«  given  alter  each  motion— not  to  be 

give  twenty-grain  do«.*^         "'      ""'  "  "o'  »  »«'«  ^oae.       You  cu> 
On  the  ISth  did  you  realiae  that  die  waa  in  danser  J—Ye. 

.  .».rrd:arr^.rnr4n?^"^^^^^ 

A  weak,  compreuiible  pulie— faatJ— Yea 

Thin  and  fast t-Ye.,  it  waa  not  very '- 

By  Mr.  Jo«Tio»  BoCKHiiL — Faat— thin  anrf  «A«Lt in,.       i 
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Dr.  Bvnry  G«0Pc«  Sworn 

to  come  and  see  you  if  he  had  been  up  all  night! — Tea»  I  ahould  not  have 
thanked  him  to  come  before. 

He  told  you  Miss  Barrow  was  dead? — Yes. 

You  then  asked  the  questions.  Did  be  ask  for  the  certificate,  or 
did  you  give  it  to  him  I — No,  I  gave  it  to  him. 

If  you  had  wanted  to  see  the  body,  or  if  you  had  in  your  discretion 
thought  it  necessary  to  see  the  body  before  granting  the  certificate,  do  you 
anticipate  there  would  be  the  smallest  difficulty  about  your  doing  sol- 
No,  there  would  not.       I  should  have  gone  and  seen  it. 

Did  you  as  a  medical  man,  having  regard  to  what  you  had  previously 
seen,  think  it  necessary  to  see  the  body  before  giving  the  certificate? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

Had  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind  at  that  time  that  what  you 
stated  on  the  certificate  was  correct — that  she  had  died  from  exhaustion 
brought  on  by  epidemic  diarrhcea? — I  stated  what  I  believed  to  be  true. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  epidemic  diarrhcea  about  at  that  time,  was 
there  not? — Yes. 

In  epidemic  diarrhoea,  however  carefully  it  is  looked  after,  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  a  sudden  relapse? — Yes. 

And  if  there  is  a  sudden  relapse  in  epidemic  diarrhoea  which  has  been 
going  on  for  ten  or  twelve  days  would  you  expect  death  to  result  from 
heart  failiu-e? — Yes. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  a  comatose  or  unconscious 
state?— Yes. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attobnkt-Gbnbral — When  you  left  this  lady  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  did  you  anticipate  that  she  would  die  within 
twenty-four  hours? — Certainly  not.  I  should  have  gone  back  later  on  in 
the  day  if  I  thought  there  was  immediat«  danger,  but  heart  failure  is  a 
thing  that  comee  on  suddenly  in  these  cases.  If  I  had  gone  the  same 
evening  I  should  not  have  expected  it,  but  yet  it  might  have  happened. 

What  I  was  asking  is  this,  having  regard  to  the  condition  in  which 
you  found  her  with  regard  to  the  pulse,  had  you  any  reason  to  expect 
that  she  would  die  within  twenty-four  hours?— I  had  as  much  reason  to 
expect  that  as  in  any  other  case  that  dies.  She  was  not  in  what  I  should 
call  a  dangerous  condition.  There  are  many  cases  that  die  from  heart 
failure.  'n>ere  are  some  cases  in  which  you  can  say  how  long  the  person 
Y  is  going  to  live.  I  have  known  a  person  to  be  told  there  is  no  danger 
y  and  to  die  an  hour  afterwards  from  heart  failure.  My  own  father  died 
Vj    in  that  way. 

I  am  not  disputing  that.       What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.     1  really 

want  to  understand  from  you  whether  you  thought  that  at  that  ame  she 

f  was  in  such  a  dangerous  condition  that  she  might  die  within  the  twen^v- 

f  four  hours? — She  might  have  died  five  minutes  after  I  left.       She  wa.*  iii 

that  condition  that  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  come 

back  ten  minuter  afterwards  and  said  she  was  dead. 

Surely  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  a  simple  question? — No,  I 
am  telling  you. 

But  apart  altogether  froia.  what  might  happen,  what  I  want  to  know 
is  what  your  expectation  was  as  a  medical  man  attending  a  patient  who 
had  been  under  your  observation  from  the  2nd  to  the  13th  September 
96 
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«™  jri°'.'  "l"  ""  ?*  °»''  "'E  ^f  ">»  13'^  September  ?-Mye™cta. 
tion  waa  that  she  might  recov.  r  -  that  'he  .  a>  in  «h,.„f  ti.«^      '^ 

&.  ""'  '  '■"  •""  '"P"-''  """  -«  >^-"t^:  Ln"'da^'frrh:°a?t 
a  oriScTo^n^tioVaU  aZg"  "  '"""'  condition, -I  thought  she  wa,  in 

Wa«  that  correct!— Yes. 

uuu  not.  critical     J—lfes,   she  was   in  a  little  danger,   and  she  was   nnt 
critical.       It  depends  upon  what  you  call  critical. 

critical"""  "'"°^'""'*  y°"  '">■'-'  '"y  '•'^  -■«  i°  a  little  danger,  but  not 
if  ^??  '"Vl^^fti"",."?""  this.     1  only  want  to  know,  as  a  medical  man  , 
woSd  r  exir."  T  ^g*^  ""<»  "■«'  "er  condition  was  not  cr  t^aT/ 
e^ct  her  to  H^,       1  ^  die  w,th      twenty-four  hoursJ-How  should  l1 
K^e„n^.il       I  know  that  she  is  likely  to  die.       I  cannot  e.pect 

c:;*:.f^\"ofa"hVr:L7c:r'"Y::  ar?''^"'^  ^  ^"""'-^  ■"'•  ^A 

impossible  to  ansTiTthrt  way.  "^  "''""'^  "">  ''"^'"'"»  '""'  "") 

view'  Xt™.'h'„'^'^°^  ^.™  *°  ^™.  "'  "''^'  y°"  "««■  i«»-'  am  giving  my 
viCT-that  she  WM  not  m  a  critical  oondition-Ae  might  have  died^e 

aTrretan'tltt'  "^^^  "^^  '^'"''  ""^  '-»  "^^  "-•      '  ~  »; 

thenJ^No.^""  ""^  '""^  "'  "■*  ''"■''°"'"*  "'  '•''""'*^  '«ft  '^''i'^''  ?<>"  had 
Have  you  any  carbonate  of  bismuth  in  stock !— Plenty 

z^i:  ters^irmtLTnT"""' '"'  *"''  -^  -'^''^^'  'y  «>' 

n,,,  7^  ^."u  "*??*"  ''^'P  "»'-'  '=""<"  tell  you,  but  I  know  the  stock 
must  be  out  by  this  time  that  was  being  used  then 

dangf/oriiJtm^r^a^rifr^Zt""''"''^  *°  "-'  '""-  -  weU-known 

k..  ^nt  ™  J!!^U''i^nlf '""^  ''  ^''^'^^  *^«  '»°««'  t^o  ^Pi-J-io  diarrhea 

resisting' ^;  is /nt^coliror^^^^  '''  "-"""'"'^  "^  "">  P"'-' 

t^:'"'  '^'  -^  °-  of  «■«  -'  f-l-t  symptn^"  ifpeSfint 

And  you  saw  some  of  the  vomit,  did  you f— Yes        If  »..  .  i,         ■  z. 
mucus—a  yellowish  mucus.  It  was  a  brownish 
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Dr.  John  Fpttdariek  Paul 
Dr.  John  Fbedekok  Paui,  recalled,  further  eiamined  by  the  Attorhet- 
GiNERAL — There  wa»  no  arsenic  whatever  in  any  of  the  medicines  1  gave 
to  Miss  Barrow. 

AuRKD  King,  examined  by  Mr.  Mum — I  am  superintendent  and  registrar 
of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Islington  Cemetery.  Eliza  Mary  Barrow, 
aged  49,  was  buried  at  that  cemetery  on  16th  September,  1911.  I  produce 
certificate  of  her  death.  Her  address  was  given  as  63  Tollington  Park, 
and  the  date  of  death  14th  September,  1911.  She  was  buried  in  grave 
No.  19,453,  section  Q — that  is  what  we  call  a  common  grave.  I  produce 
the  order  for  eihumation  of  the  body  signed  and  sealed  by  the  coroner. 
Dr.  George  Cohen,  and  dated  11th  November,  1911.  exhibit  138.  The 
body  was  eihumed  on  Uth  November,  1911,  and  it  was  re-buried  in 
another  grave  by  order  of  the  coroner  pn  22nd  December,  1911. 

William  Alexandkb  Fbaseb,  examined  by  Mr.  R.  D.  MuiB— I  am  the 
coroner's  oflScer  for  Hornsey  and  Friem  Barnet.  I  was  present  at  the 
Coroner's  Court  at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  Eliza  Mary  Barrow.  That 
Court  was  opened  on  23rd  November,  ami  concluded  on  14th  December. 
1  saw  the  coroner  taking  the  depositions  nf  the  witnesses,  including  the 
two  prisoners.  I  saw  the  prisoners  sign  their  depositions  taken  on  23rd 
November.      These  depositions  are  as  follows.       (Depositions  read.) 

Chief  Inspector  Alfred  Ward,  recalled,  further  examined  by  Mr. 
R.  D.  Mdib — I  was  present  at  the  Police  Court  when  Dr.  Cohen  gave 
evidence,  first  on  9th  January,  and  afterwards  on  26th  January.  On 
9th  January  the  male  prisoner  only  was  in  custody;  on  26th  January 
both  prisoners  were  in  custody,  and  both  had  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  coroner.  I  saw  the  coroner  sign  his  depositions. 
(Depositions  read.) 

Examination  continued — About  7  p.m.  on  4th  December  I  saw  the 
male  prisoner  out  of  doors  at  Tollington  Park.  I  told  him  I  was  a  police 
ofiioer,  and  was  to  arrest  h"im  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Eliza  Mary  Barrow 
by  administering  poison — arsenic.  He  said,  "  Absurd.  What  a  terrible 
charge— wilful  murder.  It  is  the  first  of  our  family  that  has  ever  been 
accused  of  such  a  crime.  Are  you  going  to  arrest  my  wife  as  well  I  If 
not,  I  would  like  you  to  give  her  a  message  for  me.  Have  they  found 
arsenic  in  her  body!  She  has  not  done  this  herself  J  It  was  not  carbolic 
acid,  was  it,  as  there  was  some  in  her  room,  and  Sanitas  is  not  poison, 
is  it  I"  He  repeated  the  word  "Murder"  several  times  on  the  way  to 
tiw  station.  When  at  the  station  at  Hornsey  Road  he  was  charged,  and 
when  the  charge  was  read  over  he  made  no  reply.  I  searched  the  house 
at  63  Tollington  Park  the  same  day,  and  in  a  trunk  in  the  top  bedroom 
that  had  been  occupied  by  the  dead  woman  I  found  the  cash  box,  exhibit 
2.  The  trunk  was  locked.  I  got  the  keys  from  a  safe  in  the  prisonwr's 
bedroom.  The  female  prisoner  was  present,  and  she  told  me  that  it  wa? 
the  late  Miss  Barrow's  trunk  and  her  belongings.  1  found  the  p.iss-book. 
exhibit  17,  and  also  a  paper  bag,  exhibit  20,  which  has  "  £20  gold  " 
written  in  ink  on  the  front,  and  "  Gold  £19  "  in  indelible  pencil  on  the 
back.     I  should  say  that  the  pencil  handwriting  is  the  male  prisoner's. 


Evidence  for  Prosecution. 


Alfred  Ward 

There  were  nineteen  sovereigns  in  the  bag.  I  found  it  in  the  safe  in 
the  prisoner  8  bedroom,  which  is  on  the  first  floor.  I  have  the  sovereigns 
in  my  custody,  and  can  send  for  them  if  they  are  required.  In  the  same 
safe  1  found  a  ring,  eihibit  21;  exhibit  22,  a  gold  chain;  and  exhibit 
n,  another  gold  chain  and  pendant.  Mrs.  Seddon  was  present,  'llie  chain 
was  attached  to  it  as  it  is  now.  I  asked  Mrs.  Seddon  whose  watch  it  was, 
and  she  said,  It  is  mine."  I  asked  her  where  she  got  it,  and  she  said 
It  was  a  present  to  me."  I  said,  "  Is  it  not  Miss  Barrow's)  "  and  she 
??i  '  c  ■'•  ,.  ,"■*  '"'*  ""  *''«  <'*'^«  '1  the  basement  I  found  a  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  book,  exhibit  37,  made  out  in  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
beddon,  63  ToUrngton  Park.  Under  date  15th  September,  1911,  I  find 
an  entry  of  £30  deposit  paid  in.  I  also  found  in  the  office  sate  the 
bank  pass-book,  exhibit  34.  In  the  secretaire  in  the  front  room  on  the 
ground  floor  I  found  a  copy  of  the  will,  eihibit  38.  In  the  safe  in  the 
?°v-  .,„.*""  '  '"'""'  °"  envelope  containing  some  documents,  of  which 
exhibit  39  18  one.  The  first  entry  on  that  document  is  "  £10  cash  found 
at  Miss^l^rrows  death,"  then  "Statement  of  how  utilised,"*  and  it  is 
signed  t  H.  Seddon."  The  handwriting  is  all  that  of  the  male 
prisoner.  In  the  same  envelope  I  found  a  conveyance  of  a  grave  at 
llighgate  Cemetery  to  Eliza  Jane  Barrow,  exhibit  40,  dated  9th  February 
J°J*' °°°  attached  to  that  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  words,  "  Last  interment, 
16th  December,  1876.  Eliza  Jane  Barrow."  In  the  same  envelope  there 
was  a  certificate  of  Miss  Barrow's  death,  exhibit  41,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  21st  September,  "To  the  relatives  of  the  late  Miss  Eliza  Mary 
Barrow,  exhibit  42,  being  the  same  as  exhibit  3.  There  were  other 
documents  m  the  same  envelope,  which  included  Miss  Barrow's  rent  book 
and  the  lease  of  the  Buck's  Head.  I  also  found  an  envelope  containing 
son»  hair.  It  had  writing  on  it  when  I  found  it— the  male  prisoner's 
handwriting,  I  should  think—"  Miss  Barrow's  hair,  for  Hilda  and  Ernest 
?D??*.'."  '°1  *''«''  O"  ^^^  back,  "  EUza  Mary  Barrow,  died  14th  September, 
n  W-.  ''*™«°  ">*t  envelope  to  Sergeant  Cooper.  I  afterwards  saw 
Ur.  Wilcoi  produce  it  when  he  was  giving  evidence.  I  saw  the  female 
prisoner  at  6  p.m.  on  IBth  January  at  63  TolUngton  Park.  I  asked  ber 
if  she  knew  me,  and  she  said  "  Yes."  I  then  told  her  that  I  was  going 
to  arrest  her  for  being  concerned  in  the  wilful  murder  of  Miss  Barrow 
by  adnainistering  poison,  and  she  said,  "Very  well."  I  took  her  to 
the  police  station,  and  she  was  then  charged,  but  made  no  reply  whatever 
(Shown  eihibit  121)— That  is  a  gold  ring  which  I  found  in  the  safe  iii 
the  bedroom  on  the  first  floor  on  4th  December.  (Shown  exhibit  123)— 
That  is  a  neck  chain  with  a  pendant  which  was  found  in  the  secretaire 
m  the  dming-room  on  the  first  floor.  I  have  examined  the  inventory  of 
Miss  Barrow's  effects,  eihibit  32.  Neither  the  chain  and  the  pendant  nor 
the  chain  attached  to  the  watch  was  included  in  that  inventory. 

None  of  these  things  are  in  the  inventory!— None  of  these  articles 
«re  shown  in  the  inventory.  On  1st  February  I  caused  notice  to  be 
served  upon  Mr.  Thorley  to  attend  at  the  Police  Court,  and  be  attended 
next  day  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.     I  saw  him  myself. 

Now,  just  tell  U8  what  happened  with  regard  to  the  identification  of 


I    ^f:. 


^ 


*  8m  Appradix  O. 
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Maggie  Seddon^— Maggie  Seddon,  vith  a  large  number  of  males  and 
(unalea,  waa  aent  into  the  waiting  room,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Mr 
Thorley  be  waa  aiked  to  go  into  the  room  to  see  if  he  could  identify  any 
one  there,  a«  the  person  who  purchased  from  him  certain  fly-papers  on 
Z6th  August  last.  He  entered  the  room  alone,  walked  round  the  room 
came  out,  and  nomted  Maggie  Seddon  out  to  me  aa  the  girl  who  bad 
purchas-Ml  from  him  on  that  particular  day. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Maiwhall  Hall — You  have  said  that  you  had 
accuaed  Seddon  of  causing  the  wilful  murder  oC  Miss  Barrow  by  adminis- 
tering arwnio? — Certainly,  sir. 

Then  he  asked  a  question,  "  Have  you  found  arsenic  in  the  body  "J 

Tea.  ' 

Then  was  the  next  thing  a  question,  "  She  has  not  done  it  herself," 
negative*/  or  not?— No,  he  said  them  all  one  after  another.  I  aaked 
him  no  question.       I  did  not  speak  to  him  until  I  got  to  the  station. 

Now,  Mr.  Thorley  has  told  us  that  the  police  had  been  to  him  several 
times  in  December  and  January  about  this  matter? Yes. 

1  understand  he  went  down  on  2nd  February  in  the  morning,  went 
into  a  room  where  there  were  about  twenty  people  I— There  were  more 
than  that. 

•  ,,^^  *■*  ***''  "^^^  ""*'  """1  *"•''  y™  'Ji"'  he  had  identified  a  certain 
girll — He  pointed  Maggie  Seddon  out  to  me. 

After  he  had  come  out  I— No,  he  came  to  the  door  and  pointed  the 
girl  out.       He  said,  "  This  is  the  girl  who  purchased  the  fly-papers  from 

You  have  been  in  Court — you  have  heard  Mr.  Thorley's  evidence  that 
there  was  one  other  girl  there  with  her  hair  down  her  back? — There  were 
several  more— when  I  say  several  I  will  say  two  or  three. 

You  know  Miss  Barrow's  handwriting,  do  you  not,  by  this  time? I 

only  know  whai  I  have  been  told. 

You  have  leen  several  specimens  of  her  handwriting.  There  are 
certain  things  which  are  admitted  to  be  in  her  handwriting — letters  written 
to  the  solicitors  and  that  sort  of  thing? — Yes. 

Are  these  signatuieo,  so  far  as  you  can  say,  the  signatures  of  Miss 
Barrow?      (Documents  handed  to  witness) — Yea,  they  are  similar,  of  course. 

You  cannot  say  more? — I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  seen  her  sign. 

Let  me  have  them  back — 1  will  get  them  probably  from  some  one. 
My  lord,  I  understand  from  the  Attorney-General  that  there  is  no  dispute 
that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  payment  in  respect  of  both  of  these  transfers, 
the  transfer  of  the  Buck's  Head  and  the  transfer  of  the  Stock  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Bugenill — At  the  present  time  th.^  evidence  is  that  overy 
thing  is  in  order,  and  the  learned  Attorney-General  very  candidly  says,  "  I 
am  not  charging  in  this  case  a  fraudulent  transaction  from  a  commercial 
pomt  of  view." 

By  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — Have  you  seen  the  rent  book? — Yes. 

I  see  that  from  25th  July  to  26th  December  appai'ently  there  appears 
to  be  a  payment  of  12s.  a  week  for  rant? — ^Yes. 

After  that  date  all  the  entries  of  each  week  are  entered 


Yes. 


I  up  ! 


That  is  to  say,  no  payment? — Yea. 


Te< 
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n-j  c    ,    .  Altrtd  Ward 

The  Court  adjourned. 


Fourth  Day-Thursday.  7th  March,  1912. 
The  Court  met  at  10.16  a.m. 

in  Ne^Sa^rYS."T™  p'^'^Jat^r-',""  "  O**^"™-'^^"" 
nth  December  I  toot  an  envelo«^h?h?t  n?  1  P™"""  »  "™t  On 
I  h»d  received  from  Ci!TiZ;ZfXJiT•^^T''^^^^'°'^^''}L''^'^ 
December  I  went  to  63  ToUinX^  Park  .1^  *    t        VyO^i..       On  30th 

in  Ner^a^d^rrTSLn^ther^'oHhe*  de.ective-«rgeant 

Ooss-eiammed  by  Mr.  Mabshall  HaiX— He  aairl  "  irf„..,i=-  »  1 

noS'/'!?  ";r  "Poi-ning  by  ar.en:<.^?'.'"Atge  ."  %r  "wZ 
ipoke  to  him  the  moment  he  came  up  ""^ge.  Mr.    Ward 

fesrcLat^tsri'hfn'dirvi^i^r^^^^^^^^ 

two  ounces  from  Mes.r,.  WUlowrFrancrBJSw  i  Thnl  \  "'"' •  »"* 

40  Alder^gate  Street,  which  I  handed  over 'to  D?Wm!n-T:L'^"P''"^ 

«.meZ-pane™      X  ^iT"'-   '"  •'°  "'^  °«*°"«'  ^^o'  •  8^'  bought 
>ome  iiy  papers.       The  male  prisoner  wia  arrested  on  4th  December. 

Dr.  Bemard  HiiniT  Spiubtot,  eiamined  by  the  Attobn«t-Gb™iui_ 
P«»t-mortem  exam.natio:i  of  the  body  of  a  woman  who  waMjentiS^  ,i 


It' 


M! 

^i 

f 

A 
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Of.  Barnard  Henry  SpUibury 

?}{^^"il^^  ^fV':,      }  ""  f'^"'"  "'«°  ""«  ^x>^y   »"  identified   by 
1.  ^"^""^  Vonderab©  and  Franlt  Eine«t  Vonderahe. 
Mr.  Mamhall  HAL^-There  i«  no  suggestion  here  that  the  body  is  not 
t|ie  body,  and  there  u  no  suggestion  here  that  any  arsenic  came  from  any 
clothing,  so  all  these  details  may  be  disposed  of. 

Examination  continued— With  the  exception  of  the  stomach  and 
mtestin^,  I  found  no  disease  in  any  of  the  organs  sufBcient  to  account  for 
death.  The  stomach  vas  a  Uttle  dikted,  and  a  black  substance  was 
present  on  ita  inner  s-u-face.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine 
the  inner  surface  was  red.  The  body  was  very  well  preserved,  internally 
and  externally,  apart  from  some  post-mortem  staining  externally.  Taking 
into  account  that  the  death  took  place  in  September,  1911,  the  state  of 
preservation  in  which  I  found  the  body  was  very  abnormal.  1  was  not 
able  to  account  for  it  ^t  the  time  the  post-mortem  examination  was  made, 
but  since  the  analysis  which  has  been  made  by  Dr.  WiUox  I  think  the 
preservation  was  due  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  body.  I  include 
t  e  -tomach  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  also  the  skin,  bones,  and  the 
hair.  On  an  external  examination  I  found  no  evidence  of  shingles  or 
pigmentation  of  the  skin,  but  the  skin  had  a  green  colour,  which  I  thought 
was  due  to  post-mortem  discolouration.  The  skin  of  the  face  was  brown 
and  shrivelled.  By  "  pigmentation  "  of  the  skin  I  mean  that  the  skir.  is 
of  an  unusual  colour,  generally  either  brown  or  black,  and  that  would  be 
the  result  sometimes  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning.  There  was  no 
thickemng  of  the  skm  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  There  was  no  thickening  in  the  nails  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  toes, 
nor  was  there  any  other  change  in  the  nails  of  the  fingers  or  the  toes. 
Ihere  was  nothmg  abnormal  about  the  appearance  of  the  hair.  I  waa 
present  during  some  of  the  tests  made  by  Dr.  WiUcoi  for  arsenic.  From 
what  I  saw  of  the  i-esulte  of  these  tests  my  opinion  is  that  the  death  was 
Uie  result  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning — poisoning  by  one  or  more  large 
doses  of  arsenic,  as  distinguished  from  poisoning  by  small  doses  of  arsenic 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  .  By  a  "  large  dose  "  I  mean  a  poisonous  dose, 
which  would  certainly  be  two  grains,  and  less  than  that  would  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  Two  grains  in  one  dos"  might  be  sufficient  to 
bU  an  adult  person.  I  think  that  two  or  three  doses  of  two  grains  or 
upwards  within  a  short  period  of  time  would  be  sufficient  to  kiU  an  adult 
person. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dhhsta» — In  making  my  post-mortem  ex- 
amination 1  found  aiat  the  height  of  the  body  was  6  feet  i  inches.  The 
body  was  well  nourished.  The  average  weight  for  a  person  aged  forty- 
nine  of  a  height  of  6  feet  1  inches  would  bo  somewhere  between  81  and 
lOJ  stones,  and  if  she  was  a  well-nourished  and  plump  wcanan  she  might 
be  well  over  the  average  weight.  On  examining  the  internal  organs  I 
found  no  evidence  of  disease  at  all,  except  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
I  foimd  a  slight  reddening  of  the  lining  of  the  bowel.  We  could  not  see 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  as  it  was  covered  with  the  black 
substance  I  have  abeady  mentioned.  The  first  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
the  duodenum,  was  reddened  throughout,  and  the  next  part,  the  jejunum, 
was  shghtly  reddened.  Beyond  that  the  inner  surface  showed  no 
reddening. 
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None^wlu"""  **"*  «dJ™ing,  there  wm  no  lign  of  any  disea.e  at  aUt- 

And  deali  might  have  been  due  to  syncope  or  heart  failure  J— Cer- 
tainly apart  from  the  reddening,  .o  far  a.  I  coSd  see.  """'«'-'*' 
Hi»r.h»»  ■■'dden.ng  woidd  ^  equaUy  consistent  »-ith  death  from  epidemic 
diarrhoea  of  ordmary  duration  ?— Yes,  it  would  F  ™""" 

Would  It  be  consistent  with  death  from  epidemic  diarrhoea  eitendine 
over  some  ten  or  twelve  days  f— Yes,  it  would  "'»"■"»«  extenamg 

.isten?*„ft^^^?..'''f"'^  "^T  J"  '>  "*'"'■  •"«'""  ^""W  be  equally  con- 
sistent with  death  from  epidemic  diarrhoea  I— Certainly 

s_„.:^F''j'  I?"  ^-i  ^'l'.""^"'  "port  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  Dr 
of  the  bli  """^  ^^'*P"°°  "'  *«  condition  of  the  preservation 

The  preservation  of  the  body  varies  greatly!— Oh    yea 

taken  ctSra'bly'-Yl"'  ""'*  '""""'"  *"'  '''"""  '''^*'  ""''"'=  '' 
You  know  that  as  a  scientific  fact!— Yes. 

-Thtt'ts*''"'*  "'*°'°  *"'"'  '''*  "'  ""'*'"  '"'**'*'  ^^o  "finical  poisoning) 
I  haTO''heardTb™t*'''"  "'  ""*  '"^*°  °'  Styrians  is  weU  marked  alsoJ— Ye., 
You  have  told  us  that  there  was  no  sign  of  any  skin  rash  J— Yes 

1.*  <^°!'  "u  ,  IT*  <"'P«'«1  «"ae  skin  ™8h  had  arsenic  been  given  from 
1st  September!— Not  necessarily.  ^ 

•  v?y  ^''''  '"""^  BucKm^-Where  would  you  find  the  rash  f— The  rash 
might  appear  over  any  part  of  the  body. 

,„t  ILT  ^^^  y"?""  *°"^  »"*"  '^"^  "'  »"«"'<:.  for  example-I  am 
not  suggesting  it  is  the  fact-from  the  2nd  September  to  the  Uth,  where 

UD«r  S  ofTh  t^^^  the  rash!--She  might  have  the  rash  over  the 
u^per  part  of  the  body,  and  she  might  have  the  rash  over  the  limbs:  it 
might  appear  almost  anywhere.  "mu»,  ii 

i^.thl^/'  """"^K-Would  it  tend  to  disappear  between  the  date  of  the 
death  and  your  examination)— Yea. 

.nu.J!°"''i  .^^^y^'j^^me  affected  soon  with  the  administration  of 
arsenic  in  fairly  large  doses  !-No,  I  think  not-not  in  fairly  large  doses. 

Would  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  how  goon  the  eyes  would  be  affected 
with  a  largish  dose!— I  think  probably  not  at  all 

dose"!-Ye''s  """^  ^'"°°^  ^^^"^  **"''  '^°'*  "  "  "  '•"^"'**^y  large  fatal 

Dr.  WiUcoi  defined  it  as  five  grains  and  upward  I— Yes 
«oderl,:i7\lr^  ^aj^af^ost"'""  ™""  ""  "  """^^^'^'y  '^'^^  '^"^"^ 
b.  llkilJ^*  time  would  a  dose  of  that  class  prove  fatal !-It  would  not 

XU'.  VdTm'rgtU'lont''""'  "'  """-"  '*''  "'"'  ^"-^  ^"^' 

.hat;^„"UreVcrt:^^^i:.r  ?hC  trvirifof  "tr^ 

fte  airdT"  '"'^^u^'f  ""5'  i""^."'*°  0"  '^^  •^•i  »"«  and  then  on 
the  third  day,  and  the  day  of  the  dea*,h.     What  would  you  expect  to  find 
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with  luoh  a  dose  on  the  third  dayT — The  patient  would  develop  eymptoiiu 
probably  between  an  hour  or  two  houra. 

That  would  be  the  first  day  I — That  would  be  the  first  day. 

Go  on,  please t — The  symptoms  would  be  nausea,  followed  by  vomiting 
and  a  pain  m  the  stomach. 

Go  on,  please.  Give  us  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  f — In  a  few 
hours  afterwards  diarrhoea  would  develop.  This  would  continue  in  a 
severe  form  almost  up  to  the  time  of  the  death,  and  the  patient  would 
become  collapsed,  and  would  develop  great  thirst. 

On  the  first  day  there  would  be  symptoms  in  an  hour  or  two  I — ^Yes. 

Nausea  would  then  come,  followed  by  vomiting,  followed  by  pain  in 
the  stomach t — ^Together  with  pain  in  the  stomach;  the  two  would  come 
at  the  same  time. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  diarrhoea  would  develop.  This  would  contin\ie 
in  a  severe  form  almost  up  to  the  time  of  death,  and  the  patient  would 
become  collapsed,  and  would  develop  a  great  thirstt— Tes. 

And  then! — And  then  death  would  ensue. 

"On  the  third  day  I  should  eipect  death  might  ensue"! — It  might 
ensue  on  the  third  day. 

By  Mr.  Donstam — I  believe  epidemic  diarrhoea  is  very  prevalent  in 
the  summer  I — ^Tes,  that  is  so. 

By  Mr.  Jcsnci  BnCEBiLL — And  sometimes  it  is  very  painfull — 
Eitremely. 

Frequently  I — ^Yes. 

And  ignorant  people  call  it  "English  cholera"! — Tes. 

By  Mr.  Ddnstak — In  fact,  it  was  prevalent  last  summer! — That 
is  so. 

And  the  symptoms  would  be  those  described  by  Dr.  Sworn! — ^Tes, 
they  would. 

And  the  final  cause  of  death  would  be  heart  failure! — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  the  ArroimaT-GBinniAL — ^And  those  would  also  be  the 
symptoms  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning! — That  is  so. 

And  in  the  result  would  death  ensue  from  heart  failure! — ^Yes,  it 
would. 

Just  the  same  for  acute  arsenical  poisoning  as  it  would  for  epidemic 
diarrhoea! — Yes. 

Are  the  symptoms  which  we  have  heard  described  by  Dr.  Sworn — ^the 
vomiting,  the  pain  in  the  sfomach,  and  diarrhoea,  and  so  forth — all  con- 
sistent with  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  from  what  you  describe  as  "  large 
doses"! — ^Yes. 

And,  assuming  a  doctor  to  be  called  in  who  neither  knew  nor  suspected 
ai»enical  poisoning,  how  would  he  diagnose  the  illness! — In  all  probability 
as  a  case  of  epidemic  diarrhoea. 

In  a  case  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning,  would  there  be  any  external 

indication  that  arsenic  had  been  administered  in  fairly  large  doaea! Ho, 

1  think  none  at  all. 

Supposing  that  you  suspected  arsenical  poisoning  in  a  caae  to  which 
you  were  called  in,  with  tae  symptoms  which  you  have  described,  how 
would  you  then  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  Urge  dose,  or  a  fairly  Urge 
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dt*e,  of  anniio  had  heen  given  t—Oo  you  mean  aaoertain  durine  life  or 
after  death  I 

I  mean  during  life,  what  coul'"  you  aaoertain  t— Only  by  an  analwia 
of  what  waa  vomited  or  of  the  other  excreta. 

Then  you  would  have  to  anviyte  tome  eicrcta  in  order  to  detect  the 
aneniol — Tea,  that  ia  eo. 

You  were  aiked  by  my  f  ienij,  Mr.  DuniUn,  whether  the  eyes  became 
affected  soon.  When  would  j.,u  expect,  and  under  what  circumatancea 
would  you  expect,  the  eye*  to  become  affected  by  araenical  poisoning  I— I 
■hould  only  expect  them  to  be  affected  when  the  patient  had  been  taking 
araenic  for  aome  little  time— a  matter  of  weeks— aeveral  wceka  or  monthi. 

buppoaing  a  patient  had  been  taking  arsenic  for  several  weeka  or 

months,   would  that  be  a  case  of  chronic  arsenical  poisonine? Yes     it 

would.  " 

And  in  those  cases  you  would  get  a  running  from  the  eyes?- Yea. 
the  symptoma  of  a  cold. 

Would  those  symptoms  be  regarded  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  or 
would  they  also  apply  to  the  acute  case  J— They  would  be  confined  to  the 
chronic  type. 

So  you  would  distinguish  a  chronic  case  by  the  running  of  the  eyeal 
— I  tbmk  so,  certainly. 

In  the  case  of  chronic  araenical  poisoning  would  you  expect  to  find 
.1  raah  such  aa  you  have  deacribedl— It  is  possible  that  a  rash  might  develop. 
but  I  should  hardly  expect  it. 

In  the  case  of  chronic  araenical  poisoning! — I  understood  you  to  aay 

No,  I  said  chronic  t — I  am  afraid  I  misunderstood  you. 
...     By  Mr.  JcsTica  Buoksill— 'n  an  acute  case  it  is  possible,  but  not 
likely,  that  the  rash  would  appear?— Yes,  it  is  possible,  but  not  likely. 

By  the  ATTCKNKT-GBNintAt— Would  you  tell  my  lord  as  regards  a  chronic 
easel— In  a  chrome  case  it  would  be  usual  to  see  rashea  in  the  skin. 

What  other  indications  would  you  expect  in  a  case  of  chronic  arsenical 
poisomng  which  you  would  not  find  in  a  case  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning! 
—There  would  be  thickening  of  the  skin  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
m  the  aoles  of  the  feet.  There  would  be  thickening  of  the  nails  and  a 
Am  eruption  known  as  ahingles.  The  hair  would  probably  fall  out  alao. 
Then  the  patient  might  develop  symptoms  of  nervous  diaeaae,  such  aa 
pains  in  the  limbs  and  a  muscular  weakness. 

Would  there  be  anything  on  internal  examination  which  would  indicate 
chronic  aiaenical  poisoning  aa  distinguished  from  acute  arsenical  poisoning! 
— There  might  be.  Of  course,  now  you  mean  a  post-mortem  examination, 
do  you  not! 

Certainly! — There  might  be  extreme  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  or 
of  the  heart  walla. 

On  your  internal  examination  of  this  body  did  you  find  either  of 
those! — No,  I  did  not. 

Aaauming  the  aynrtoms  which  Dr.  Sworn  has  told  ua,  and  the  patien* 
died  during  the  heat  of  summer,  about  September,  1911,  waa  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body  which  you  saw  more  consistent  with  epidemic  diarrhoea 
or  with  acute  arsenic  poiaoningi — It  waa  more  conaistent  with  acute 
arsenical  poisoning. 
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What  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the  caie  of  a  patient  who  had  died 
two  monthi  before,  during  that  period  of  the  heat,  from  epidemic  diarrhoea  t 
— I  ahould  expect  to  find  advanced  putrefaction. 

By  Mr.  Jnanci  BcctMU,— Do  we  gather  from  that  that  anenic  ii  a 
preaervative! — Yes,  it  i«  ao ;  it  frequently  acta  a>  a  preoervative  of  any  part 
of  the  body  to  which  it  gaini  acceaa. 

By  the  Attomkit-GixxraI/— Will  you  tell  ua  what  quantity  of  arienic 
wag  found  in  the  atomach  and  inteatineit — ^About  three-quartera  of  a  grain. 

Leaving  out  all  the  ot;  sr  parti  of  the  body,  auppoiing  you  found 
three-quarteri  of  a  grain  in  the  atomach  and  the  inteitinea,  would  that 
indicate  to  you  whether  there  had  been  that  or  more  araenio  taken!— Tei, 
It  would  certainly  indicate  that  more  had  been  taken. 

Why? — Becauae  aome  of  the  poiion  would  certainly  have  been  vomited 
Bgam. 

By  Mr.  Jnancx  BncKMiLL— Would  none  have  passed  off  in  the  mater  J 
—Tea,  I  was  going  to  say  that;  some  might  be  in  the  urine,  some  certainly 
would  be  vomited,  and,  of  course,  in  the  excreta  as  well. 

By  the  Attohsit-Gxnkbai,— Would  it  be  a  likely  thing  for  it  to  pass 
m  the  excreta? — Not  unless  < -.tiemely  large  doses  hail  been  taken.  I  wish 
to  add  that  I  am  leaving  o' '  A  account  the  possible  absorption  into  the 
body  of  the  arsenic. 

What  I  really  want  to  get  at  is  this.  Suppose  what  we  will  call  a 
moderately  large  dose  of  arsenic  had  been  given  to  the  patient,  would  the 
patient  in  the  ordinary  course  retain  the  whole,  or  can  you  give  us  any  idea 
what  portion  of  it  you  would  expect  to  remain  in  the  body  and  what 
portion  would  pass  into  the  urine  or  vomit  or  excreta ;  I  only  want  a 
general  idea  J— It  would  have  to  be  very  general,  because  they  vary  very 
much  in  different  cases. 

Tes,  quite! — But  a  large  part  might  be  rejected  by  vomiting. 
Of' — Well,  it  is  so  general  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 
You  said  that  if  an  extremely  large  dose  had  been  given  some  of  it 
would  pass  in  the  excreta;  is  that  right!— Yes,  that  is  right. 

Must  it  be  an  extremely  large  dose  for  it  to  pasa  in  the  excreta! — ^Yes, 
I  should  think  so,  to  pass  in  any  amount  from  the  excreta.  There  might 
be  traces  after  any  case  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

Have  you  had  very  much  experience  in  poat-mortem  examinational— 
I  have. 

And  have  you  had  post-mortem  cases  of  acute  arsenical  poitonine 
before  this!— Tea,  I  have. 

And,  of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  works  upon  this! Oh   yea 

of  course. 

In  an  ordinary  case,  speaking  of  a  case  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning, 
would  you  expect  to  find  more  or  less  reddening  than  you  find  in  thia  case 

of  reddening  in  the  intestines  I— No,  I  think 

Taking  into  account,  of  course,  the  period  which  had  elapsed! No 

qmte  so ;  taking  that  into  account  I  ahould  not. 

Taking  the  two  montha  which  had  elapsed  into  account,  you  would 
not  expect  to  find  more  reddening  than  you  did  find  in  this  in  any  case  of 
arienical  poisoning! — ^That  is  io,  yes. 

Further  orosa-examined  by  Mr.  Mabsball  HAU^The  expression  has 
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been  uied  by  ray  learned  friend,  the  Attoniey-General,  "  chronic  Brwnical 
pouoning.        There  ia  auch  a  thing  aa  chronic  araenical  taking,  which 
would  not  amount  to  chronic  araenical  poiiouingt— Yea,  that  might  be  «o: 
we  have  had  a  caae  quoted,  of  courae. 

.  •*■*  "»e  ordinary  druggiat'.  ahop  yuu  can  buy  one-twentieth  or  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  araenic  in  bottlei  prepared  by  Burrougha  &  Well- 
come— you  know  thatf — Yea. 

Thin^  put  up  in  an  ordinary  tabloid  form,  containing  one-twentieth 
or  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  1 — Yea. 

Taking  one-twentieth  or  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  araenic  for  ii 
period  of  time  would  not  lead  neceaaarily  to  chronic  araenical  poiaoningr 
— No.  not  unleaa  aymptoma  developed. 

It  would  not  develop  any  aymptoma?— It  might  not  develop  any 
aymptoma. 

Not  unleu  aymptoma  of  poisoning  developed  f — ^That  ia  ao. 
That  ia  to  aay,  the  taking  of  what  are  known  aa  medicinal  doaea  for 
a  long  period  of  time  would  not  necessarily  develop  aymptoma  of  araenical 
poiaoningl— Yea,  that  ia  ao. 

The  elimination  of  urine,  of  course,  ia  considerable,  is  it  noti Ym 

it  ia.  * 

In  the  poat-mortem  examination  that  you  made  the  bladder  waa 
naturally  empty  of  urine  J — Yes,  it  waa. 

But  ther«  waa  at  the  bottom  of  the  bladder  a  depoait  of  some  aort 
Did  you  notice  it  J— I  do  not  think  I  recall  it.  I  am  afraid  my  only  noto 
ia  that  the  bladder  waa  empty. 

You  did  not  notice  whether  there  was  in  the  bladder  a  depoait— the 
result  of  the  evaporation,  of  course,  of  the  urine— there  may  have  beent 
—No,  I  did  not.  I  think  if  it  had  been  conaiderable  we  should  have 
noticed  it. 

By  Mr.  JuanoE  BcckniU/— It  will  be  fair  to  put,  "  that  ia  all  I 
noticed  "J— Yea,. that  ia  all  I  noticed. 

■  .v^^u^j''  *••"'*''■'"■  Hali,— Is  it  a  scientific  fact  that  if  there  is  anv  poison 
'°  *  °°"y  ?*  ""^  *'"«  "'  burial  it  doea  not  matter  how  you  biiry  th» 
body,  there  ia  a  tendency  for  that  poison  to  gravitate  to  the  left  aida 
organs! — I  did  not  know  that. 

Especially  araenic  t— No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  I  am  afraid. 
Supposing  a  person  died  of  arsenical  poisoning,  ia  not  there  a  ten- 
dency, however  the  body  ia  buried  and  lain,  for  the  araenic  to  be  found 
more  on  the  left  aide  than  on  the  right  ridel— 1  was  not  aware  of  that. 

You  yourself  did  not  make  any  of  the  tests;  you  were  telling  us 
what  Dr.    Willcox  has   told  youf— They   are   Dr.   Willcox'a   figures. 

If  a  fatal  dose  is  adminiatered  seventy-two  hours  before  death,  and 
death  ensues  from  that  dose,  would  you  expect  to  find  any  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  patient  between  the  adminiatration  of  the  doso 
and  the  death  of  the  patientt — No,  I  should  not. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attornbt-Gxhibal — You  make  the  qualifica- 
tion, "From  the  doae  only"! — From  the  doae  only. 

What  my  learned  friend  called  the  fatal  dose  J— Yes;  I  underatood 
him  to  say  a  moderately  large  doae. 
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My  learned  fricnd'i  quMtion  it  bMed  upon  thii,  that  it  VM  th* 
dott,  whttaTcr  it  wm,   tlut  osuMd  the  dutht— Yei 

SuppoM  a  modentely  large  doM  bad  been  given  a  few  dayt  before 
u>»  iMt  doee— If  (ueb  a  dow  bad  been  given  a  few  dayi  before  tbe  leventj- 
two  noun,  or  before  tbe  leventT-two  louii,  might  there  be  an  improv*. 
niOTt  in  the  oonditioD  of  the  patient  after  the  fint  doee  had  been  adminie- 
teredl — There  might,  ye«. 

Might  that  alao  apply  if  there  had  been  another  moderately  Urge 
doee  before  the  laat  doiet— Tea,  there  might. 

Would  the  fact  of  one  moderately  large  dote  having  been  giran 
before  tbe  lait  doee  aggravate  the  condition  when  the  aecond  dow  ii 
given  I — Tee,  it  would. 

I  will  put  it  if  I  may  in  a  plain,  concrete  form.  Suppose  a  doie  of  a 
few  grains  to  have  been  given  on  one  date,  and  then  a  few  days  after 
another  dose— a  moderately  large  dose— had  been  given,  would  that  second 
moderately  largo  dose  produce  a  greatei  effect  upon  the  patient  than 
If  the  laat  dose  had  been  the  first  given  i— Yes,  it  would. 

It  really  means  that  the  effect  would  be  cumulatiTet— To  that 
extent,  yes. 

Mavis  Wilson,  examined  by  Mr.  Mma— I  have  a  dress  agency  at  1B8 
Stroud  Green  Road.  I  have  known  Miss  Maggie  Seddon  for  about  fifteen 
months.  On  26th  August  of  last  year  I  sold  her  in  my  shop  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  httle  writing  case.  I  made  a  note  of  the  purchase  in  my 
book.     My  shop  is  about  two  minutea'  walk  from  27  Crouch  Hill. 

Dr.  Harmr  Gaonoi  Swobn,  recalled,  further  examined  by  Mr.  Mum— 
Last  night  my  son  handed  to  Sergeant  Hayman  a  sample  of  carbonate 
of  bismuth  from  the  stock  1  had.  What  I  had  in  use  at  the  time  I  gave 
U  to  deceased  was  exhausted.  I  always  get  it  from  the  same  people. 
Willows,  Francis  &  Butler.  I  was  dispensing  bismuth  from  thrsame 
stock  to  a  great  many  other  patients  in  September  last,  and  there  were 
no  ill  results  ao  far  as  I  know. 

Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mahbhaij,  Hal^-Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  carbonate  of  bismuth  is  known  to  contain  a  slight  adulteration  of 
arsenic  T— I  always  thought  it  was  commercial  bismuth  that  contained 
that. 

Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  pharmacopoeia  there  is  a  minimum 
adulteration  which  u  recognised  t— I  know  there  is  a  trace  of  arsenic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  your  opponents,  the  homreopathists, 
claun  that  the  sole  merit  of  bismuth  carbonate  is  due  to  the  minute 
quantity  of  arsenic  in  itJ— Yes,  I  know  that  is  their  idea. 

Dr  William  Hikbt  Wiixcox,  examined  by  the  Attobott-Giswiai^ 
1  am  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
I  am  senior  scientific  analyst  to  the  Home  Office.  On  IBth  November 
of  last  year  I  was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body 
of  Ehia  Mary  Barrow,  made  by  Dr.  SpiUbury.  The  liver,  stomach, 
intestines,  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs,  heart,  blood-stained  fluid  from  chest, 
a  portion  of  the  brain,  a  muscle,  and  some  bone  were  removed  for  analvaie 
log  ' 
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•n»  body  WM  weU  prwerved.  «.peci.lly  the  intern>I  orgau.       On  29th 
dZ^irJI^:  '7'^'  e-mination  ot  the  body  aSri;mo,«l  JS 

fSiT  .1.^^^  the  body  All  thew  organ,  .nd  t>»ue.  have  been  ca^I 
fully  eiammed  and  anal^ied  by  me. 

What  did  you  find  m  aU  the  organi  and  tiiaueat— ArMoic. 
ti™  tf     "  bIood-.Uined  fluidt-Ye..     I   found  the  largeat  proper 

V  .l;?  f  J".°  '°  *^.  ""«'."'"-  *i">  ■to"'«h,  the  liver,  and  the  muwle.. 
I  al.0  found  trace,  of  araemc  in  the  .kin,  the  hair,  and  the  nail^-I  fomd 
j«emcd..tr.buted  throughout  the  body.  The  fact  of  two  mon™. 
Tir  """^^  T^..'°  "7  "y  ""^  <ie.troyed  the  ar«,nic-a  mineral 
-which  wa.  in  the  body  when  it  w«,  turiedf  it  may  be  pre.erved  for 
year..     Ar«nic  i.  practicaUy  ta.telew,   and  when  di..olTedi"  water  it 

Snorn  at  the   inqueat,   and   al.o   here.     1  heard   hi.   doKription   of   the 
.ymptom^-vom.t.ng    pain  in  tne  .tomach.  diarrhoea,  a^  Ckne... 
A..uming  a  doctor  called  in  to  a  patient,   and  that  doctor  had  no 

ISO.  A.  a  result  of  the  eiamination  and  the  vanr-u.  analvM.  that  I 
Ma^v'S:™:''  *"  "='?•  '  "■»  "'opinion  that  the  cau«  of  XaTof  El  zi 
Mary  Barrow  waa  acute  amenical  poisoning.       I  have  a  laree  einerienre 

^Ai^n  "oTthat'^or'^"  """'^r  <".T"«-  "y  '"e  liver,  I  rokTce™!" 
^itvf^  1  ^^   organ;   and  weighing   that  portion,    having  previoualy 

Tri'S^^  .„^  Jl  °  '.".J*'?"'  ''T  **"*  P'-^'O"  I  ""mated  thf  lount  Vf 
arMnic  and  calculated  from  thi.  amount  the  quantity  of  ar»nic  oresent 
m  the  whole  organ  I„  thi.  ca«  a  quarter  of  the  whole  oreTwa.Tken 
m  the  ca»  of  the  liver  and  a  fifth  in  the  ca.e  of  the  inte.tif«  Talwat" 
re.erve  a  portion  of  the  organ,  for  further  analyai..  ,o  thaH   I  want  ?o 

S^LTt  "Th  ™  "a^\1    'r*  "''""^^   ^'""-    I   ha;*  wmethLg  Xady 

undealt  with  in  order  that  I  may  do  it.       I  have  th<.  -^^  J^i!- 

.till,  which  could  be  analy^d  if  de.ired.  In  the  oarTf'Cl'^fZ 
other  organ,  .mailer  aliquot  portion,  were  taken  for  ar^I  '?.""«,  t^^t 
the  multiplying  factor  would  be  greater.  I  have  appli^  aU  th"  ^U 
known  test,  for  arwnic,  including  "  Mar.h'.  te.t  "  a7  rt.  Zl..u  , 
thoae  tc...  I  would  be  able  to  detect  that  therewa.  ar^i^c    aTfrom 

It  i.  Marsh".  te.t  that  give,  the  "  mirror  "  •  I  hnira  «,«  _•  , 

.11  the  organ,  here,  and  I  produce  five  .^^^  men.  ""Trkbg  ZTo.^*'^ 
.s  an  eiample-a  portion  of  the  .tomach  C  treated  .o  a,^„  destroTth. 
2^"-  °lt  u'/""*  '  """*'""  of  thi,  portion  wa,  obtained  S  ^^ 
f.  n^".  >  ^'^'"^^^  "PP"""'  "»«>  'or  the  Marsh  test.  When  .L"o 
1.  prewnt  it  come,  off  a.  a  gas,  and  if  a  tube  throii^l,  wk.Jk  fiT  *"*"!"^ 
Paring,  be  heated,  the  g-eLs' arsenic  oompoundTtcrml^^^ 
the  ar«nic  is  deposited  as  a  black  depo.it  called  a  mirror  iTihem  ^. 
in  srMnic  there  would  be  no  black    .  ^»it        tt,..  ■  •    ''"•*•«  »»» 

which  we  detect  wheth«  tSe"  'nfc  pre«n     or'nT"*'"."  *?"  ''^ 
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I  aUo  lued  aheep'a  liver,  and  I  did  the  analyses  side  bj  side,  ao  that  bad 
any  arsenic  been  present  in  the  apparatus  or  in  the  chemicals  used,  it 
would  have  been  detected.  I  did  not  get  any  mirror  from  the  sheep's 
liver. 

^  1  produce  a  table  which  I  have  made  containing  the  result  of  the 
various  tests  of  the  organs  and  parts  of  the  body.  The  total  weight  of 
the  stomach  is  given  as  105  grammes,  and  it  works  out  that  by  the 
calculations  in  the  whole  of  the  stomach  there  was  found  'll  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic.  In  the  case  of  the  liver  and  the  intestines  the  quantity  was 
estimated  by  weighing,  and  the  result  was  that  -63  of  a  grain  was  found 
in  the  intestines.  The  weighing  process  which  I  adopted  was  a  well-known 
process,  not  Marsh's  test;  in  ail  the  other  cases  I  used  Marsh's  method. 
In  the  case  of  the  stomach  I  took  20  grammes  and  made  that  into  a  solution, 
and  then  I  took  a  portion  of  that  solution  which  represented  48  grammes, 
and  my  mirror  is  arrived  at  from  that  small  portion  which  I  have  taken 
of  the  whole  solution. 

Leaving  out  what  you  found  in  the  hair,  the  bone,  and  the  skin, 
what  was  the  total  amoimt,  according  to  your  calculation,  that  you  found 
in  the  body  when  you  analysed  it! — 2-01  grains.  More  arsenic  had  been 
taken  by  the  patient,  because  almost  invariably,  when  arsenic  is  taken 
the  body  rejects  it  by  vomiting,  by  purging,  and  by  the  passing  of  urine, 
which  will  contain  arsenic.  There  must  have  been  considerably  more 
than  two  grains,  but  I  cannot  give  the  exact  figure.  There  might  have 
been  up  to  about  five  grains  taken  within  three  days  of  death.  I  do  not 
give  any  figure  for  the  hair,  skin,  and  bone.  I  have  not  given  any 
figure  in  the  case  of  the  skin,  because  I  did  not  know  how  to  make  the 
calculations ;  and  then,  in  the  case  of  the  bone,  there  wa«  scarcely  any 
arsenic  present— it  was  only  the  most  minute  trace. 

By  Mr.  Jnsnoi  BucxinLL — In  the  case  of  the  hair  there  would  have 
been  difficulty  because  the  arsenic  lay  chiefly  in  the  part  next  the  skin, 
near  the  roots,  so  that  I  could  not  really  calculate  it  out  very  well.  The 
passing  of  the  arsenic  into  the  hair  would  occupy  more  time  than  the 
passing  of  the  arsenic  to  other  parte  of  the  body,  the  liver,  say.  It 
would  take  some  little  time,  some  few  days,  for  the  arsenic  to  deposit  in 
the  nails,  a  little  longer  than  in  any  of  the  organs.  As  regards  the  bone, 
it  is  stated  that  in  chronic  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  where  it  has 
been  taken  for  many  weeks  and  months,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
in  the  bone,  but  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience  about  the  bone. 

The  Attoriixt-Gineiul — I  do  not  propose  to  read  the  table  through, 
but  I  should  say  that  it  contains  the  result  which  can  be  shown  to  the 
jury  if  my  lord  thinks  proper;  it  is  the  analysis  which  makes  up  the 
table  of  the  2'01  grains,  and  is  the  analysis  of  the  stomach,  kidneys, 
spleen,  lungs,  heart,  brain,  blood  fluid,  bones,  nails,  skin,  muscles,  hair, 
liver,  and  intestine,  and  the  two  grains  is  made  up  without  taking  into 
account  the  bone,  skin,  and  hair ;  that  is  how  it  stands.  (Copies  of  the 
table  were  handed  to  the  jury.) 

Examination  continued — As  the  result  of  the  various  analyses  and 
testa  which  1  made,  in  my  opinion  the  fatal  dose  of  arsenic  was  taken 
within  two  or  three  days  of  death,  probably  within  two  days. 

Did  you  find  any  other  poison  than  arsenic  in  the  bodyt — I  found 
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binauth  and  traces  of  mercury  corresponding  to  the  proper  admini.tration 

Jj.^?*.  T;  .u  ^"^  ^^"^  *^  *"'*™'»  "  *»  'te  medicines  that  were 
admuuitered  to  the  deceased,  that  mercury  was  adminUtered  in  a  blue 
pm  and  carbonate  of  bismuth  in  another  medicine.  The  quantities  I 
found  in  the  body  corresponded  with  what  1  would  eipect  to  find  from 
these  admmistrations.  I  had  two  samples  of  carbonate  of  bismuth 
dehvered  to  me  last  night.  I  analysed  these  by  the  Marsh's  test,  and 
I  tnd  that  they  are  practicaUy  free  from  arsenic ;  there  is  a  verv  minute 
toaoe  only  about  one  part  in  a  million,  so  that  it  would  tale  about 
c™-  »'  carbonate  of  bismuth  to  give  two  grains  of  arsenic.  The 
relatively  large  amount  of  arsenic  found  in  the  stomach  and  in  the 
intestines  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  1  have  given  as  to  the  time  when 
the  fatal  d<we  was  administered.  The  arsenic  had  been  taken  during 
aie  last  two  days ;  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  long  it  had  been  taken  before, 
but  It  18  likely  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  some  days  before  the 
fatal  dose,  because  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  hair  and  nails  and 
Sim,  the  decomposition  of  which  would  take  probably  some  little  time 
some  few  days.  In  a  case  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning  the  stools  would 
be  offensive;  as  compared  with  the  stools  from  epidemic  diarrhoea,  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  would  distinguish  between  them  in  that  respect, 
me  body  of  a  person  dying  from  epidemic  diarrhoea  would  decommise 
rapidly  m  hot  weather.  The  body  of  a  person  who  died  from  acute 
arsenical  poisoning  would  not  decompose  as  rapidly  as  the  body  of  a  person 
dymg  from  epidemic  diarrhoea,  because  the  arsenic  would  probably  exert 
some  preservative  action  on  the  organs  in  which  it  was  deposited.  I  have 
/vT      '*'       "  '""^'  °'  arsenical  poisoning. 

On  11th  December  I  had  a  packet  of  Mather's  fly-papers  broueht  to 
me,  and  I  analysed  them.  During  the  course  of  this  case  I  have  had  a 
number  of  packets  brought  to  me,  which  I  have  also  analysed  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  arsenic.  I  analysed  two  of  the  papers  that 
1  got  on  11th  December— these  papers  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Pricfr— 
and  I  found  that  one  contained  38  grains  of  arsenic  and  the  otiier 
contained  4-lT  grains.  I  also  obtained  some  Mather's  fly-papers  from 
Mr.  Thorley,  and  1  found  4-8  grams  in  one  paper.  In  one  of  Needham's 
papers  I  found  6  grains  ;  m  Dodds',  3-8  grains;  and  in  Spink's,  41  grains. 
The  Motion  which  I  have  given  is  the  result  of  a  scientific  process 
which  extracts  the  whole  lot.  I  have  also  made  experiments  to  extract 
arsenic  by  boiUng  a  fly-paper  in  a  Uttle  water.  If  a  paper  is  actually 
boiled  in  water  tor  some  minutes  nearly  aU  the  arsenic  comes  out  I  took 
a  fly-paper  out  of  a  packet  which  I  got  from  Needham's,  and  I  immerwd 
It  m  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  and  boiled  it  for  five  minutes ;  I  then 
left  It  standing  over  the  night,  and  I  poured  the  liquid  off  and  found  that 
there  was  6-6  grains  of  arsenic  in  solution  in  the  liquid.  There  was 
another  of  Needham's  papers  which  I  boiled  for  five  minutes,  poured  the 
uquid  off  at  once,  and  then  found  six  grains  of  arsenic.  With  one  of 
Dodds  paper*  I  found  three  grains,  that  being  the  lowest  I  got  in  this 
process  of  boiUng.  Arsenic  which  is  found  in  fly-papers  is  in  combination 
ito  soda,  affd  is  m  a  particularly  soluble  form. 

Tou  have  told  us  that  you  found  2-01  grains  as  the  result  of  these 
tests.      Would  that  be  suflScient  to  kill  an  adult  person  t— Tea 
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You  have  told  lu  that  that,  in  your  view,  wai  part  of  a  dow  of  lonw 
flye  grama  (—Tea.  •         r  »~  v.  «.un> 

Would  that  be  »uffioient  to  kiU  an  adult  person!— It  probably  would. 
Ihe  fluid,  as  the  result  of  this  boiling  process,  would  have  a  slighUy 
bitter  taste,  and  the  water  would  be  more  or  less  coloured  by  the  paper. 
n.-vo  bottles  of  fly-paper  solution  put  in,  and  marked  eihibita  140-141 
BotUe  of  Valentme's  meat  juice  put  in,  and  marked  exhibit  142  The 
bottle,  exhibit  140,  was  handed  to  the  jury,  who  tasted  the  contents.) 
Ihe  more  arsenic  there  is  the  more  quaasia,  and  so  the  more  bitter  it 
tastes.  There  is  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution  in  the  bottle  which  the 
jury  have. 

Could  arsenic  in  solution  of  the  kind  you  exhibit  be  administered  in 
Valentine  s  meat  juice  without  detection  by  the  patienti— I  think  so. 
wk™  Analysis  "  put  in,  and  marked  exhibit  144.) 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  as  dis- 
tmgmshed  from  acute  arsenical  poisoning?— The  patient  sufl-rs  from 
anspmia  and  general  weakness,  vomiting  is  usually  not  present,  and 
abdominal  pain  is  usuaUy  not  present.  The  skin  often  becomes  brown 
in  colour,  and  rashes  may  appear  on  the  skin.  The  eyes  may  become 
red  and  sore  and  inflamed.  The  patient  often  suffers  from  chronic  cough 
and  irritation  in  the  throat,  and  after  a  few  weeks  signs  of  neuritis  occur 
which  are  pains  m  the  limbs,  numbness,  and  finally  some  paralysis' 
Ihe  ftnger  nails  are  thickened  and  brittle,  and  lose  their  lustre,  and  the 
akin  of  the  pahns  and  soles  often  becomes  thickened.  The  hair  may 
become  coarse  and  faU  out.  I  hare  some  of  the  nails  here ;  they  appear 
to  be  quite  normal.  The  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  teet 
appear  normal.  I  did  not  observe  anything  that  would  indicate  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning.  By  acute  arsenical  poisoning  I  mean  the  result  of 
one  or  noore  fatal  doses.  The  symptoms  are  of  a  very  pronounced  char- 
acter; the  patient  is  faint  and  collapsed,  there  is  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen  and  severe  vomiting  and  purging,  and  death  is  likely  to  result 
within  a  few  days.  Sometimes  there  are  cramps  in  the  ankles,  but  that 
la  not  a  constant  symptom.  There  would  not  be  constipation  in  acute 
arsenical  poisoning ;  in  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  it  would  be  an  unusual 
symptom.  Usually  there  is  looseness  of  the  bowels  even  in  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning.  There  would  be  great  thirst  in  acute  arsenical 
poisomng,  the  thirst  depending  on  the  amount  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea 

Now,  takmg  the  result  of  all  your  various  analyses,  teste,  and 
examinations,  what  do  you  say  was  the  cause  of  Miss  Barrow's  death  J— 
Acute  arsenical  poisoning. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mabshall  Hall— Tou  told  us  the  result  of 
your  experiments  upon  the  fly-papers  procured  promiscuously  which  pro- 
duoed  a  varying  quantity  of  arsenic  from  three  up  to  six  grains  t— That  is 
boihng  with  water. 

Now,  have  you  tried  at  all  how  much  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
paper  by  the  application  of  cold  water  »—Tes,  I  have  tested  two  papers 
In  one  paper  -6  of  a  grain  was  obtained  from  the  whole  paper.  That  was 
tearing  the  paper  up  and  soaking  it  in  cold  water  for  sixteen  houn.  In 
the  other  case  1*3  grains. 

So  that  even  in  oold  water  you  can  get  1-3  grains?— Tea. 
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of  a^mfoVarwiL"  '"**'  '"  *•"*'-""«»  would  be  about  .  quarter 
•  J-    .    ™  '"  '"'*'''°S  on  tl>«  'aoe  of  the  fly-paper  itaelf  or  on  the  back  to 
?tvr 'r^r!"!^  the  quantity  or.,5:nicTco„ta°n.t!No 

in  .o™"'llltl'*^'*  "^"^f,"'  employing  thew  fly-paper,  be  to  put  them 
waterTn'themV^Y^r"'*  '''*  "  '"""^  "  "  '""P  P^'*'  »<>  ^»  P«" 

wherJ^V?^*^^  *?'  -^^i'  *^'*  *''«  *3'  '*"'>^  *•»  w«t«'  "d  die.  else- 
wnere — it  doe.  not  die  m  the  saucer  t — No 

and  de^ftuHglt.  '^'"  '°""'  """""  ™  *''*  '*"«'  *«""  «""»  ■=!*''« 

*!,  .^'"'  J'*.""'?  W'ter  you  do  not  get  the  ume  amount  of  colouring- 
that  you  do  with  hot  water?— No,  it  is  paler.  colouring 

It  1.  very  much  paler,  is  it  noti— Te«. 
»„H  ?)!i'  '"PP°"  *''«  fly-paper  were  put  in  a  .oup  plate  or  a  deep  ..ucer, 
twitv  f       i  "*'*' r"  P?"™''  *"■  "  *°''  ''  wa.  aUowed  to  remain  7o; 
^n  nV;!/      "^7-  ^^1^-"^  ''»"■•».  "  forty-eight  hour.,  the  water  II  the 

f  Lll„  .f'°""  """Z""'  "  ""^  ""»"  P"'"""  <"  ""enict-It  might  contab 
a  couple  of  grams— from  one  to  two  grains  i-uumiD 

you  SSsf'^t  t7oiot™:"«  *"* """'"  "^  ™'"-' «'  •"'"■'■8  -'^^ 

hfli^M-ntl,'^   ^^    concentrate   the   resulting   .olution   you   must   equally 

^„^%     ^  "'"'"■■  '*°*"'^  r"  '='"°°*  "*"•»<='  «>«  «n«e'^c  without  extract- 
ing the  colouring  matter  with  it?— That  is  so.  ""•»« 

Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  get  your  full  quantity  of  three  erains  or 
..X  gr..m>-your  poisonous  dose-out  of  a  fly-paper,  the  resiTof  Aat  Is 

full  I^w.*ti',^'^°'*\°'Z.»t''*-?*''  "'*"*  J"''^»  teaspoonful  in  a  tumbler 

*rl;'tabf4*;:jS.  M  w'Ti"/-'*  ''"•      "'"'  'P""-^"'  *<■  •»  """'«<>  "«" 

If  you  are  going  to  put  the  resultant  extract  from  a  fly-paper  into  that 

IZ  iT-r  *°  P"'  '?'"^''  ""^  *""  *■"«>  table.poonfuL'^rwaSr?  havi 

LTtiU'dH;^  bri'uT:at.'""''  '•""""^  »"*  •'  ^»"  o'-p'p*'' 

I  was  going  to  say  you  have  the  alternative  of  two  things,  whether 
you  are  going  to  have  the  maximum  colour  or  concentrate  your^oluti^n?- 

eolou?7°he'"::oTu«°onTYes'!'  """""^  "  *'*  '^'"'"''*''  '"^  "^""-^  «» 

of  thf^SonrYeT.'^"'^  **  ''"'"'"'^  °'  ^""^  ^''"  '""*"*  *"■*  *""**"■«'• 

Now,   in  order  to  get  a  full  dow  of  arsenic  from  a  fly-paper  into 

mlZZ*ty  *f'^  t^blespoonfuls  of  water  you  would  have\^lZt  X 

ma«mum  of  colour,  would  you  not?-You  would  have  a  groat  de,i  of 

^d  a  correlative  amount  of  bitterness? — Yes. 
^Now,  I  want  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  thi.  other  matter,  where  my 
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Dp.  wmtam  Hannr  Wllleox 

learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  left  off  for  a  moment,  on  the  queition 
of  what  he  calls  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  as  distinguished  from  acute. 
There  is  anoUier  stage,  is  there  not — there  ia  the  chronic  stage  of  arsenio 
taking  which  could  not  be  said  toxicologically  to  amount  to  poisoning? — ^Yes. 
1  mean  the  dose,  saj,  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain  is  a  recognised  medical 
doie,  is  it  not?— One-tenth  of  a  grain  is  rather  a  big  dose.  One-tenth  of 
a  grain  given  during  the  day  is  a  recognised  dose. 

One-thirtieth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day  is  a  recognised  dosel — A 
common  dose. 

It  was  admitted  by,  I  think,  Dr.  Smith,  that  a  well-known  firm,  who 
are  only  wholesale,  supply  the  retail  chemists  with  arsenioui:  acid  in  the 
form  of  twentieths  of  a  grain  and  fiftieths  of  a  grain  in  the  tabloid  form  1 — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

And  they  are  weighed  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  are  probably 
reliable? — That  is  so.  > 

Now,  8'.,tT>osing  a  person  was  taking  a  large  but  safe  medicinal  dose 
oontinuoupH  .'-jr  a  period  extending  over  months,  and  even  possibly  over 
a  year,  tha»  n-ould  not  necessarily  produce  arsenical  poisoning? — ^No,  not 
necessarily.     It  depends  on  the  patient. 

We  are  coming  to  a  very  important  matter,  the  question  of  individual 
tolerance? — ^Yes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  idiosyncrasy  with  regard  to  drugs  ii  well- 
nigh  inexplicable? — ^Yes. 

For  instance,  belladonna  may  be  taken  in  large  doses  by  some,  while 
others  can  only  take  minute  doses? — That  is  so. 
And  morphia  has  the  same  feature? — ^Yes. 

And  the  same  idiosyncrasy  prevails  with  regard  to  arsenic? — ^Yes. 
We  knoTA  there  has  been  a  very  important  Royal  Commission  %*n 
arsenical  poisoning  quite  within  the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  poisoning 
that  took  place  in  Manchester  by  reason  of  the  beer? — ^Yes. 

And  one  of  the  chief  features  investigjited  there  was  the  individual 
idiosyncrasies  with  regard  to  arsenic? — ^Yes. 

And  the  absence  of  poisonous  symptoms  in  people  who  had  taken 
comparatively  large  doses  of  arsenic  over  a  long  time?~That  is  so. 

In  the  report  of  that  Commission  I  find  that  they  gave  one  instance 
certainly  where  three-tenths  of  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day  had  been 
taken,  and  it  was  quoted  as  an  instance  of  tolerance  of  comparatively  large 
doses? — Yea.  page  11,  section  29. 

"  Instances  of  tolerance  of  large  medicinal  doses  such  as."  itc.  (reading 
to  the  words),  "  three-tenths  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  two  or  three  times  a  day 
have  for  some  time  been  reported  by  Dr.  Stephenson  and  Professor  Darby." 
Of  course,  I  am  not  going  into  the  stereotyped  question,  because  there  is 
a  question  of  time  '^ere,  and  there  is  a  question  of  a  long  period  of 
tolerance,  because  you  may  get  up  to  twenty  grains  a  day  with  impunity? 
— Yes.  In  these  cases  where  large  doses  are  given  the  patient  has  to  be 
worked  up  to  it.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  this  dose  mentioned  here, 
the  patient  would  be  given  one-tenth  of  a  grain  a  day  first,  and  then  they 
would  gradually  luurfaae  so  thut  he  took  three-tenths  a  day. 

A  little  lower  down  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  epidemic  of  1907 
afforded  many  instances  of  tolerance.    In  fact,  one  of  the  most  inst.T"ictive 
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wiuTZtrL^.       ^'    "'™'  "y  "PP"™*  ™"""»  i^*  you  «g«9 

«.y  .ign.  7%>ior^^T^t      ""  *'""'  '"*'™  °'™*'  '^'^""^  ""^g 

-on  L  ei^rirnt'  7^  have  maT'l^dlri  ""^u"  -^'^^l.^ '"  »  °">"'«"" 
you  have  oo™  to  a  »J°dmd  om?,V>n 'fh?*  i,^!^  "'"'*'  you  have  obtained, 
poiioningi— Ye8.     """"^"^  "P'"""  «>«*  «"»  wa.  a  caae  of  acute  ar«nical 

wilful^orTcTdintf  tX""'  "'  '"'  ™"*'  "  *«  ''''««»'  >»  '" 

might  be  p^ent  "^  ""^  "P*"'  o**"*'*'^  to  find  it.     It 

ita«  abient.  neoeaaanly.    In  a  good  many  caws  cramp 

I  auggeat  to  you  that  the  cramp  normaUy  would  fol1n»  ™,      k  ^. 
and  in  leventy  would  be  proportionate  to  the ^^oJt^.TT  '}'"*i^' 
Frequenay  cramp,  are  aba^t.*^  It  i.  not  a  »n.ta^  .tSTom     '  ''""~ 

within  thirty  minu^T'Tt  kaal^ P  otltlf  ra^oM  S  "  ^%'"«'<'"? 
depends  upon  the  .tate  of  the  stomach  ^^  °"""*«'-       " 

deUcato'i  meaTre'^«irtaSd"''t  mlf  **  "'  "^  .'»mach^d  by 

was  there  anything  in  the  condition  o  ^is  My  thT  ne^fil^r 
awumption  of  death  from  epidemic  diarrhea  1-^7  J^  negatived  the 
present  wa,  the  preservation^f  the  4to™f  ™  ""''  ""^^  ""««''»» 

I  ought  to  have  put  that  to  you— that  theiefora'  it  i.  ti 
.rsemoin  the  quantity  in  which  yL  fouTd  k'^^lu^'li^^'  ""^'^  "" 

»«J^='yo^^ew".o^'t^;"'3'A,''  "l"^'""^''  -■  ^ 
quantity  of  .r«nic  tun.ed  out  U,t'.:^i^\^l  ZT^^^^^, 
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Trial  of  the  Scddons. 

Dr.  WtUtaai  Hnrj  WIUmx 
calculated.      I  mean  upon  your  calculatiou  that  would  modifj  your  tibw 
it  w°  'id  ^^  »  «•»  of  acute  atienical  poiaoningt— I  do  not  knov  that 

Just  one  queition  on  the  quertion  of  preservation.  It  i«  a  faot.  of 
ooune,  that  amnio  la  a  preaerratiTet — Yea. 

It  i.  not  in  any  way  a  di«infectant,  ia  it  J  How  doea  it  act  aa  a 
preaervatiTe— by  being  a  disinfectant  J— By  the  term  "  disinfectant "  you 
inean  something  which  prevents  the  growth  of  microbe*  T 

Ye«t — ^Arsenic  does  do  that  to  some  extent. 

^refore  to  that  extent  it  ia  a  disinfectant  (—To  some  extent 

Would  you  not  expect  to  find,  if  that  is  so,  that  stools  brought  on 
by  acute  arsenical  poisoning  would  be  less  oflensive  than  stools  of  a  Sormal 
^acterj— I  know  as  a  faot  that  there  is  practically  no  difference,  and 

prevent  the  growth  of  microbes  than  to  kiU  microbes  when  they  are  in 
iUTjrianoe.  In  the  intestines  there  are  miUions  and  milliona  of  microbes 
'IIT^^  *^*  arsenic  would  not  be  able  to  kiU,  but  in  the  Uver 

and  kidneys  the  presence  of  a  little  arsenic  there,  where  there  are  no 
microbes,  will  prevent  them  from  growing. 

But  there  are  recorded  cases,  are  there  not,  where  in  the  case  of  oon- 
lirmed  arsenic  eaters  who  have  died,  the  bodies  have  been  found  in  a  very 
short  time  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  decomposition »— This  condition  <rf 
preservation  is  not  constant. 

You  put  it  in  this  way,  «iat  the  presence  of  it  is  in  your  minion 
confirmatory  of  your  arsenic  theory,  but  you  do  not  say  it  is  univendt— It 
18  not  universal. 

Now,  so  far  as  thirst  is  concerned,  thirst  ia  merely  a  natural  effort  to 
replace  moisture  that  is  wasted! — Exactly. 

And  so  therefore  if  you  are  wasting  your  moisture  by  being  sick  and 
by  constant  purging,  it  does  not  matter  what  the  cause  be  that  excites 
those  two  symptoms,  you  naturally  would  expect  thirst}— Quite  so. 

So  therefore  we  may  eliminate  thirst,  I  mean  aa  pointing  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  would  be  a  common  factor  either  of  epidemic 
diarrhoea  or  of  arsenical  poisoning t — Yes. 

What  do  you  say  ia  the  extreme  period  that  could  have  elapsed  between 
the  fatal  dose  which  you  think  caused  death  in  this  case  being  taken  and 
death  enauiiigt — Three  days. 

That  is  the  extreme.  Now,  would  you  also  tell  me  what  in  your 
opmion  u  the  minimum  period  I  I  think  you  said  not  lesa  than  six,  and 
probably  not  more  than  twenty-four,  hours.  What  is  the  minimum 
time? — A  few  hours. 

Aasuming  the  dose  be  what  you  call  a  moderately  fatal  dose,  what 
would  you  say  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  time,  having  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  body  on  which  you  have  founded  your  observations,  be- 
tween the  administration  of  the  dose  and  death  ensuing? — ^A  few  hours. 

By  a  few  what  do  you  mean  J — Probably  five  or  six.  It  might 
conceivably  be  less. 

But  in  that  case  the  agony  would  be  intense,  of  course ;  if  the  dose 
were  so  strong  that  death  ensued  within  three  or  four  hours* — There  would 
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'"»M^!^ZZ^ttLaTr„''f  paraly«.  and  irritation  to  the  throat 

th.y^^?'^dir^yZ'^'  conatipation.       In  the  Mancheste.   ,,p«rt 
it  wJ^^Ty^'       '  ""'""?»'«»'  *"  quite  u.ualI-1T,ey  liid 

In  a  Twy  largt,  number  of  caaes  J— Yea,  in  man  •  caaea 
'^Z\t:\^:^,l^l'^^  "'*"  "^  •"^-—^-ntire  organ  i. 

for  ie"pZ^oTt,^^^r?.  "'*"'■  ^*"'  *^*"  "P"""*  »  Porti""  '"»  that 
Or^e"^^n^2rrbi?fnrwl^^e"?^o*:'^t^^^vin        t 

to  4"t2in^ornr'oo^:s;n"s?^c  **•*  •  "'«* »'  '"-p-'  "^^ 

s^^j^Lira^is  ^r  i-^tr^'s^ 
-l^r^^/TLr-  ^.s^era-rT^^: 

*.4ts:  ^..'^rth^iorra  ^rro^r  r^Zr^t^^  -^ 

And  if  there  ia  araenic  in  the  stufl  to  be  tested  vou  convert  w>ur 
hydrogen  mto  arsenic  salt,  do  you  not)— Yes  convert  your 

on  tw''^*t"i,'^P"'*'n°''  **■•  "^^  °'  ^  ^^*^  tul^  ^  »  black  substance 
on  that  which  you  call  a  mirror! — Yes  »^>"»uuu;« 

com^rJ^^rt"*'*''  of  araenic  so  deposited  can  only  be  estimated  by 
companscffl  with  luiown  mirrors  containing  known  quantities  t-That  ia  J. 
it  m,:JJ  kT"  ^^  t  ""i""  "''.''*  ""'*»™  »  particukr  quantity,  and 
opaque  mirror,  and  you  cannot  seef-It  i.  too  big  a  mirror  to  match^ 
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You  get  a  piece  of  thii  very  ibeep'a  liver,  to  which  you  add  a  known 
quantaty  o{  araenio;  you  make  a  mirror  from  that,  and  from  that  you 
know  that  that  mirror  ahowa  a  certain  peroenteee  of  areenio,  a*  you  have 
added  it  to  the  neutral  aubatancet— Tea. 

Then  having  got  that  mirror  you  compare  it  with  the  mirror  which 
m  given  by  the  auapected  aubatanoe,  and  from  the  one  you  deduce  the 
quantity  of  the  otherJ— Yea. 

By  examination  t— We  hav  a  aeriea  of  mirrora.  I  have  them  here 
if  you  want  to  aee  them. 

There  muat  be,  becauae  the  human  eye  could  not  trace  the  reaemblanoe 
— It  muat  have  an  actual  teaemblance  m  order  to  produce,  to  carry  it 
out,  ao  that  you  prepare  a  aeriea  of  mirroni— A  aeries  of  atandard  mirron. 

So  that  you  ascertain  the  mirror  coming  off  from  a  known  quantity 
of  arsenic,  and  then  you  compare  the  mirrora  produced  by  the 
auapected  aubitance  with  the  mirrora,  the  quantity  of  araenic  in  which  ia 
known.  Now,  the  actual  quantity  of  "araenio  that  you,  by  compariaon 
with  the  mirrora — take,  for  inatanoe,  the  luuga — the  mirror  that  you 
prepare  from  the  lunga  ahowa  l-80th  part  of  a  milligramme  of  arsenic  I— 

Of  course,  that  is  absolutely  an  unappreoiable  amount  to  the  Human 
eyet — 1  have  the  mirror  here. 

You  could  not  get  off  that  mirror  the  1-BOth  of  a  milligramme,  and 
weigh  it  even  if  you  could  get  it  off  t — But  you  can  see  it. 

It  is  a  question  of  eyesight  t — Tee. 

That  is  to  say,  with  your  eyes  you  aee  it  exactly  correaponda  with 
another  mirror  that  has  1»31  made  by  a  sdutim  containing  1-SOth  of  a 
milligramme  of  araenic.       Is  that  sof — Yea. 

Is  that  the  standard  one! — No;  that  is  the  one  from  the  lung — ^the 
1-BOth, 

Now  have  you  got  a  standa.d  I -60th  t — Yes.       (Same  produced.) 

I  take  it,  of  course,  the  standarda  were  prepared  by  you  J — ^Yes. 
They  were  all  done  by  me. 

Just  let  me  look.  Now,  you  say  that  thia  particular  mirror  I  have  in  my 
hand  approximates  to  a  mirror  which  ia  marked  here  "  l-90th  "  ^— Yea. 

There  are  two  colours,  the  brown  and  the  grey,  are  there  nott — k 
brown  and  black. 

Ought  the  brown  to  be  tb'  same  tint! — You  go  by  the  whole  mirror. 

Just  take  those  samples  (or  a  moment.  (Same  handed  to  witness.) 
On  each  side  of  the  1-BOth  is  a  l-40th  and  a  l-60th!— Yes. 

They  both  seem  to  give  a  metallic  mirror,  do  they! — There  ia  rather 
more  of  the  brown  in  those  two  than  in  tie  l-60th  one.  Thev  varr  a 
Uttle.  '        ' 

(The  witness  shows  the  mirrors  to  the  jury.) 

Now,  you  would  agree  with  me  aa  to  the  importance  of  abaolute 
accuracy — absolute  accuracy,  not  relative  accuracy — ^the  importance  of 
abaolut«  accuracy  with  regard  to  whether  it  is  l-40th,  or  l-60th,  or  l-60th, 
is  of  vital  importance  in  this  matter! — It  is  moat  important  to  be  as 
accurate  as  possible. 

But  a  very  minute  difference  makes  a  very  great  differance  in  the 
reaoh  of  arsenic  calculated  aa  in  the  body,  doea  it  nott— I  fully  admit  that. 
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Or.  WUUui  Iwnr  KUlMx 
T*k«,  tor  iniUnoe,  the  lungi.    Tb*  miiror  that  70U  hav*  got  •bowi 

l-SOth  part  o{  a  miUigramme,  which  i*  equivalent  to  l-3210th  part  of 

a  grain  t — Tea. 

Hut  ii  what  you  get  from  a  aample  which  weight  tix  granunei.     !• 

that  not  lot — Quite  m  ;  the  multiplying  factor  ii  a  big  one. 

I  dareaay  you  will  tell  me  the  multiplying  factor  in  order  to  arrive 

at  the  amount  of  artenic  which  that  particular  orean  contained  I — Roushlv 

it  ii  fifty.  r  B  -e    /, 

Therefore  any  error  in  the  diagnoaia  of  the  mirror  ii  multiplied  fifty 
timet  in  the  calculation  at  to  the  quantity  of  artenic! — Exactly. 

Of  coutte,  it  would  be  physically  impouible  to  teparate  the  quantity  of 
artenic  in  any  other  way  at  a  mirror.  You  could  not  get  it  out  in  a  chemical 
tubttanoe,  could  you  I — No.  You  could;  but  it  would  be  to  email  that  you 
oould  not  weigh  it. 

Could  it  from  the  mirror  ittelt  be  reduced  again  into  tolution  and  then 
precipitated  in  any  way  I— Yet.  It  would  be  tuch  a  imall  amount  that  you 
could  not  weigh  it  properly. 

Probably  there  is  no  machine  known  to  the  world  that  could  weij;!i 
it,  and  I  tuppose  it  would  want  a  very  good  microtoope  to  see  itt — It  would 
not  want  a  very  good  microscope,  becauie  you  can  tee  it  with  the  nakfd 
eye. 

I  know,  but  I  am  talking  of  metallic  artenic — of  artenic  itaeUt It 

would  be  visible,  but  it  would  be  very  amall. 

It  what  you  aee  on  the  mirror  metallic  arsenic  very  finely  tubdivided 
and  spread  on  the  face  of  the  mirror? — ^Yes. 

Therefore  if  that  is  metallic  arsenic  it  can  be  scraped  oflt — Yet. 

And,  of  courte,  would  be  visible  at  you  reduce  it  to  fine  tubdivitioni— 
It  would  be  very  tmall. 

By  Mr.  Josticb  Bdoknill — ^You  could  not  reduce  it  to  a  oryttalt 

You  could  have  a  crystal  of  another  compound  of  artenic. 

Of  the  same  weight! — ^Yea. 

By  Mr.  Mahshall  Hall— A  crystal  which  no  machine  known  to  science 
at  the  pretent  day  could  weight — It  oould  be  weighed,  but  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  weigh  it. 

Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  the  multiplying  factor  wat  in  the 
cr.se  of  the  stomachi— The  multiplying  factor  in  the  case  of  the  stomach 
would  be  about  200. 

In  the  kidneyt  how  muchl — 60. 

Would  you  mind  telling  me  as  I  am  paasing  which  kidney  you  took! 

I  oould  not  tell  you  that — portions  of  each,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

If  you  tell  me  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  the  organs  on 
the  left  or  right  hand  side  or  between  the  right  hand  lobe  or  left  hand  lobe 
I  will  leave  it  I — There  is  none. 

¥n»at  was  the  multiplying  factor  in  the  spleen? 13. 

The  multiplying  factor  in  the  lungs  was  60,  was  it  not? Yet. 

What  is  the  multiplying  factor  in  the  hair? — 60. 

In  the  brain?— There  it  such  a  little  there  that  I  think  we  micht 
leave  that.  '' 


The  blood  fluid f— The  multiplying  factor  there  wat  111. 
The  nails — ^thero,  again,  there  is  to  little? — J. 
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The  skin »— Well,  I  did  not  add  that  up. 

ObTioutlr  70U  did  not  attempt  that,  bwauae  it  would  b*  practicallT 
too  amallt— Y«a.  i"  / 

Now  comet  tlw  liver,  which  was  done  by  another  penon.  Tou  hare 
got  '17  of  a  grain  t — Between  one-flfth  and  one-aiith  of  a  grain. 

In  the  inteatinea  you  got  a  little  over  half  a  grain  t — Tea. 

Two-thirdi  of  a  grain.  You  have  given  ui  the  multiplying  factora  in 
the  othen,  and  I  know  that  the  quantitiea  found  practically  are  one-thirtieth, 
and  one-thirtieth,  and  one-thirtieth  of  a  milligramme,  one-fiftieth  and  one- 
aixtieth  of  a  mitligramme.  The  quantitiea  you  found  or  rather  eatimated — 
the  actual  quantitiea  I  am  going  to  thow  from  theee  aamplea  which  you 
produced;  one  ii  l-1941th  of  a  grain;  another  the  aame;  another  ii 
l-33t0th  of  a  grain;  another  l-3888th  of  a  grain;  and  in  the  caae  of 
the  brain  it  ia  l-16000th  part  of  a  grain.  Then  it  i«  l-1914th  of  a  grain 
in  the  naila;  the  aame  in  the  akin,  and  1-5837.  In  the  hair  what  I— 
1-B184th. 

So  that  in  every  one  of  theae  casea  a  very  minute  error  in  the  original 
nieaiurement  by  the  mirror  would,  of  course,  make  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  ultimate  calculation! — That  ia  ao. 

And  it  ii  only  fair  to  ask  you  on  that  account,  you  have  taken  the 
very  greateat  poaiible  care  in  your  eiamination  of  the  mirrors  to  examine 
them  to  the  very  greateat  of  your  ability! — Tea,  1  have  done  my  very 
beat. 

Now  I  come  to  what  I  think  ia  a  matter  of  more  importance.  Tou 
have  taken  the  weight  of  the  body  here  aa  given.  The  weight  of  the  actual 
body  aa  weighed  on  that  day  waa  67  Ibi.  2  ounces.  Is  that  rightt— That 
was  the  weight  of  the  body. 

When  eihumed— the  toUl  body  t— It  was  a  fortnight  after  exhumation. 

We  have  heard  from  what  Dr.  Spilabury  haa  told  ua  that  the  probable 
average  weight  of  a  woman  of  this  height,  and  nouriahed  aa  we  know  ahe 
was  nourished,  rather  inclined  to  be  on  the  stout  side  than  on  the  thin, 
would  probably  bo  about  10}  atone.  Would  you  agree  with  thati  From 
9}  to  10}  atone,  I  think  he  said) — I  think  he  said  from  8  atone. 

By  the  ATTOBNir-GaNiRAL — 8}  atone  t — It  might  be  anything  between 
8}  and  10  atone. 

By  Mr.  Mabbsall  Hmai-  May  we  take  9  stone  or  10  atone  aa  the 
fairly  average  weight  of  the  be  ,  in  lite  f— I  could  not  aay  what  the  weight 
of  the  body  would  be  in  life. 

I  think  it  is  of  great  importance! — I  think  the  body  might  have 
weighed  10  atone  before  the  illness,  but  the  illness  would  cause  a  great 
loss  of  weight. 

I  am  told  it  can  be  proved  that  the  body  waa  11  atone  in  weight,  but 
you  would  not  accept  that! — I  would  not  accept  that  it  was  U  atone  at 
the  time  of  the  death. 

Would  you,  if  I  suggeat  10  atone,  accept  that  it  may  have  been  10  atone 
at  the  time  of  death! — I  should  aay  that  it  was  leaa  than  that. 

The  woman  measured  6  feet  4  inches  after  death.  That  would  probably 
mean  some  sligjit  shrinkage! — It  may  be. 

Tou  would  probably  expect  to  find  another  inchi— PoniUy— half  an 
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I.  •ij*°'l  J*  ^'"*,  .*'***  ••"  *••  ''*>«™  'J"*  you  "night  c«U  tht  medium 
build.  1  do  not  think  10  itone  would  be  an  unkir  weight  to  take  u  > 
probeble  weight  »-Not  when  the  wu  in  heelth.  »"  "  » 

In  the  cue  of  muscle  examination  the  lample  that  you  took  weighed 
fix  grammeiT — Yea.  ° 

And  you  produce  a  mirror  which  you  diagnoae  as  one-thirtieth  part  of 
a  mjUigrammef — Tea.  '^ 

,  The  multiplying  factor  in  that  case  is  something  enormous,  is  it  noti— 
It  la  very  big. 

It  is  nearly  2000  as  I  work  it  out f— It  would  be  approaching  that 

•  n  the  case  of  the  muscles  you  have  no  absolute  weight  by  which  you 
multiply  your  sample,  have  youJ— No.  '>        J  J  » 

Because  it  obviously  would  be  impossible  to  extract  from  the  body  all 
the  muscle  so  aa  to  compare  the  amount  of  muscle  in  the  body  with  the 
weight  of  a  small  portion  of  muacle  which  you  had  used  aa  a  aample  for 
analyiis.     It  would  be  impossible »— Tee.  *^ 

^.  ,  ?<"T  '"  *•>«,<»>«>  »'  the  miucle  I  find  that  the  result  of  your  calculation 
that  in  tb'j  muacle  was  no  lesa  than  103  grain  of  arsenic  t— Yes 

That  is  t»  say,  sUghtly  more— infinitesimallv  I  agree,  but  slightly 
hjT  **'*'  calcuhited  weight  of  arsenic  in  the  bodyt— About 

Now  you  have  worked  upon  the  assumption  that  the  weight  of  the 
muscle  in  the  body  is  equivalent  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the 
body.  That  is  an  accepted  medical  dictum,  is  it  not  t— That  is  accented 
yea.  •^      • 

But  this  is  the  relative  calculated  weight  of  muscle  to  body  in  the 
living  body,  is  it  not  I — Yes,  or  in  the  dead  body. 

In  the  living  or  the  dead  body— when  dead,  immediately  after  death, 
or  praoticaUy  immediately  after  death.  I  will  put  it  to  you  to  make 
myself  perfectly  clear,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  made  up  practically  of 
bone,  organs,  blood,  and  muacle,  ia  it  not? — Yes. 

And  the  weight  of  all  the  component  parte  of  the  body  is  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  the  weight  of  water  in  those  parts  J— Yea. 

Now,  then,  if  you  have  a  part  of  the  body  which  in  life  or  immediattly 
succeeding  death  has  a  known  relative  proportion  to  the  total  weight  of 
the  body,  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  whole  body  and  of  the  portion, 
including  the  weight  of  water,  both  in  the  portion  and  in  the  whole 
body,  will  be  proportionate.  It  muat  bet  That  is  sound,  is  it  not7— 
Yes. 

Now,  in  this  case  you  have  got  a  drying  up  of  the  whole  body  all 
over,  have  you  t— Yes,  some  drying. 

The  r»tio  of  the  drying  is  quicker  in  the  muscle  than  it  is  is  the 
other  portions  of  the  bodyt— Not  necessarily. 

.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is— the  muscle  contains  77  of  water  t— 
les. 

According  to  the  medical  books  1 — Yes. 

Bone  contains  only  60  per  cent.,  so  that  you  see  the  muscle  would 
lose  water,  aasuming  that  they  are  all  losing  at  the  same  rate,  in  a 
greater  proporUon;  that  ia  in  the  proportion  of  77  to  60  over  the  loss  in 
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th»  booat— I  agree  with  jrou  h  regard*  bone,  but  not  *«  raeardi  other 
orgiaa. 

But  what  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  doee  the  bone  h*Te1— 
A  oonaiderable  proportion. 

I  would  looner  take  it  from  you  than  make  a  gueaa.  What  do  tou 
•iiyl — I  forget  the  exact  figure. 

Anyhow,  it  ii  a  very  oonaiderable  proportion,  and  then,  of  oourae, 
there  ia  the  loai  of  water  in  the  organat— The  orvana  would  have  lew 
water  aa  a  reault. 

The  proportion  would  not  be  altered  in  the  caae  of  the  organit— 

But  in  the  caie  of  the  bone  you  admit  there  ought  to  have  been  an 
allowance  madeT — I  admit  there  ii  a  difference  a*  regard*  the  water 
contained. 

The  bone*  dry  very  alowly,  do  they  notf— They  dry  elowly,  ye*. 

And  I  am  lure  it  wa*  an  overaight,  I  mean,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  in 
makmg  tbi*  calculation  you  have  made  no  allowance  whatever  for  the 
los*  of  water! — No,  I  have  not. 

Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  have  made  lome  allowance  t— Well, 
the  calculation  of  muicle  muit  only  be  approximate. 

Yea  I — I  have  estimated  it  at  one  grain. 

That  i*  to  lay,  taking  the  whole  weight  of  the  muscle  in  the  body 
B»  two-fifthi  of  the  weight  of  the  bodyt— Te*,  but  I  admit  that  mu«t  only 
be  approximate. 

And,  of  course,  a*  the  water  increased  out  of  the  muscle  diapro- 
portionately  to  the  bone,  so  the  multiplying  factor  is  unduly  increased  I— 
Mafang  that  allowance  for  the  reduced  quantity. 

If  you  make  the  allowance  that  I  suggest  ought  to  bo  made,  the 
effect  of  It  Tould  be  to  slightly  reduce  it  J— To  slightly  reduce  the  amount. 

To  ahghtly  reduce  the  quantity  given  J— Tea.  I  do  not  claim  thia 
one  to  be  strictly  accurate,  because  it  must  be  approximate  from  the 
°>e™?^''l»i«l>  was  used  because  of  the  multiplying  factor  being  *o  great. 

Whereas  in  the  caae  of  the  akin  you  have  appreciated  the  difficulty 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  do  not  profess  to  make  a  quantitatiTe  eioeri- 
mentt — No.  *^ 

Using  it  honestly,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  it  ia  only  an  approxi- 
mate calculation  that  you  have  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
arsenic  in  the  body? — That  is  so. 

And,  of  course,  that  is  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  mirror  of  the  muscle,  because  aa  far  as  the  mirror  of  the 
muscle  goes,  the  multiplying  factor  is  enormous — close  upon  2000,  and 
so  far  as  the  multiple  is  concerned  it  i*  practically  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  calculation?— Oh,  yes,  the  total  quantity  in  the  water. 

It  is  important  from  both  points  of  view.  With  the  mirror  used 
the  multiplying  factor  u  2000.  Do  you  think  you  arrive  at  that 
quantity? — Yes. 

It  has  a  most  important  effect,  because  the  reault  of  it  ia  to  bring 
out  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  calculated  arsenic  in  the  bodyt— Tea  I 
agree. 
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Mow,  I  want  to  com*  to  uother  matter  altogether.     Tou  are  con- 
nnoed.  Dr.   Willcox,  that  this  is  a  caee  of  acute  areenical  poiioning. 
That  ■■  your  hooett  opinion  t — I  hare  no  doubt  about  it. 

/,  Did  you  examine  the  hair  I  I  notice  that  in  the  table  which  you 
{"•P*™*  yo"  gi"  only  an  examination  of  l  of  a  gramme  of  whot  ia 
called  proximal  haii^that  ia  the  hair  neareit  the  icalpt— Yee. 

And  the  hair  which  growa  at  the  extremity  ii  called  the  diatal  end  I — 

You  did,  a)  a  matter  of  fact,  examine  the  diital  end  of  thatt— Yei, 
I  did. 

In  tht  proximal  end  the  mirror  ahowed  one-eightieth  out  of  '4  of 
«  gramme,  which  ii  approximately  ilightly  leu  than  you  found  in  the 
'if*'*'  ■^*"'  '"""^  "  *'"  heart  one-tixtietb  of  a  miliigramme,  and  in 
the  proximal  end  of  the  hair  you  found  one-eightieth  of  o  milligrammet 

^lea.  

What  did  you  find  in  the  disUl  end  of  the  hoirJ — One  three- 
thouaandth — about  a  quarter  aa  much. 

You  took  a  length  of  hair  which  wai  about  12  inchee,  I  think  J — 
They  varied.     1  ihould  aay  the  average  would  be  about  10  inches. 

And  in  order  that  you  should  have  a  proper  examination  you  took 
S  inches  from  the  distal  end  and  3  inches  from  the  other  end.  Is  that 
so— from  the  proximal  endt — ^Yes. 

In  the  proximal  end  you  found  one-eightieth  of  a  milligramme,  and 
in  the  distal  end  one  three-hundredth? — Yes. 

Was  this  not  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  investigation 
in  the  Royal  Commission,  arsenic  in  the  hair! — Yes. 

And  especially  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  arsenic  must 
have  been  taken  before  you  find  it  there.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
subjecta  of  the  Commission,  was  it  not! — That  was  one  of  them. 

In  the  report  they  prepared  exhaustive  tables  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  hair  only.  If  you  look  at  the  second  volume  of  the  report, 
i^ght  at  the  end  of  page  377,  you  wiU  find  a  very  careful  report  prepared 
of  the  experiments,  dealing  only  with  hair.  Now,  will  you  please  check 
me  for  a  moment.  Taking,  as  I  understand  you  did,  the  quantity  that 
you  did,  I  worked  it  out  that  the  hair  chips,  we  will  call  them,  the 
distal  end  contained  one-eightieth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  and  the 
hair  rooU  contained  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid  I— Between 
one-fourth  and  one-fifth,  yes. 

Do  you  agree  that  in  all  cases  of  the  finding  of  arsenic  in  the  body 
or  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  system,  you  have  to  make  allowance 
lor  the  possibility  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  being  received  from  more 
ttan  one  source  of  food  and  drink.  I  am  reading  from  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  ?— You  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility.  That 
possibUity  is  very  much  less  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  that  the  report 
was  written,  because  so  very  much  more  care  is  taken  over  food  stuffs. 

But  still  these  very  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  are  contained  in 
nnoui  kinds  of  food? — There  may  be  very  minute  amounts,  hut  the 
amount  is  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  to  a  gallon,  and  one  one-hundredth 
of  a  gram  in  1  lb. 

"J 
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Now,  I  come  to  this  quMtion  of  the  hair.  That  waa  made  the  aub- 
ject  of  a  very  careful  report,  and  there  it  an  appendix  to  thii  report 
which  seta  out  all  the  experiment*  on  hair.  "  Out  of  a  total  of  41  con- 
trolled cases,  principally  hospital  and  infirmary,  itc."  (reading  down  to 
the  words)  "  male  patienta  who  had  been  taking  3  minims  of  arsenic 
three  times  a  day,  about  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  daily,  at  the 
end  of  two  months  showed  amounti  of  arsenic  varying  from  one-twentieth 
to  one-fifth  of  a  grain  per  1  lb.  of  hair,  which  had  grown  during  the 
interval."  That  is  obviously  so,  is  it  noti  The  position  of  arsenic  in 
the  hair  would  not  alter  after  death! — It  would  not  alter  after  death. 

The  metabolic  changes  cease — you  get  no  alteration  in  the  amount 
of  arsenic! — No. 

So  when  the  arsenic  goes  to  the  hair  it  first  goes  to  the  piece  of 
hair  nearest  to  the  root  as  it  grows! — ^Yea. 

Then  as  time  goes  on  it  pushes  further  up! — I  do  not  think  we  can 
say  that — that  it  is  an  exact  limitation  of  the  arsenic.  The  bulk  of  it 
deposits  in  the  hair  at  the  time  it  is  taken,  but  probably  there  is  a  little 
may  get  up  to  the  hair.     The  bulk  of  it  remains. 

Practically — roughly  speaking — for  practical  purposes  it  only  gets 
in  during  the  growth  of  the  hair! — It  gets  in  during  the  growth. 

What  I  am  putting  to  you  is  that  the  presence  of  that  quantity  of 
arsenic  in  the  distal  portions  of  this  hair,  according  to  the  Schedule  of 
Caaea  that  was  made  upon  this  Arsenic  Commission,  demonstrate  that 
this  arsenic  in  the  case  of  Miss  Barrow  must  have  been  taken  for  a 
period  exceeding  two  or  three  months! — No,  I  do  not  admit  that. 

I  will  give  you  the  specific  figure  in  a  moment.  "Male  patients 
taking  smaller  amounts  of  arsenic  medicinally.  Ice."  (reading  to  the 
words)  "  which  had  grown  before  the  demonstration  of  arsenic  at  the 
time."  That  would,  of  course,  make  a  difference  foi  the  purpose  of 
examination ! — ^Yes. 

Now,  you  took  only  3  inches  of  the  distal  end! — ^Yes. 

If  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  distal  end  of  the  hair  is  evidence 
of  a  lengthy  period  of  arsenic-taking,  the  period  is  probably  longer  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  found  in  the  distal  end  of  the  hairl— Tes,  that  would 
be  so. 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  in  the  distal  end 
of  the  hair  you  will  get  a  much  more  concentrated  result  if  you  take  the 
laat  3  inches  than  you  would  if  you  took  the  last  9  inches.  Do  you 
follow  what  I  mean! — I  do  not. 

Because  if  you  take  9  inches  you  may  have  arsenic  in  the  whole  of 
it,  whereas  if  you  took  only  3  inches  it  must  be  in  the  laat  3  inches  that 
you  find  the  arsenic.  Do  you  follow  what  I  mean! — I  think  it  is  rather 
the  other  way  round,  is  it  not! 

For  the  purpose  of  examination,  if  you  found  it  in  the  last  3  inches 
you  would  probably  find  more  in  the  next  6  inchea — ^the  6  inches  near 
the  roots! — ^Tes. 

That  is  what  I   mean.     So  that  if  you  are  taking  9  inches,   your 

Srobable  average  of  the  9  inches  would  be  a  higher  average  than  it  would 
a  for  the  last  3  inches! — ^Tea. 
"4 
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I  only  wanted  thia  for  the  purpoeea  of  compsriion  in  the  caaea  reported. 
They  only  deal,  I  think  it  is,  with  6  inchea,  whereaa  in  your  caae  you 
take  the  3  extreme  incheat — ^Tea. 

I  aee  on  page  349  of  the  Conuniaaion  report  you  find  a  table  in  the 
appendix  No  32,  "Arsenic  in  the  hair."  You  find  there  in  the  top 
column  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  grains  of  arsentous  oxide  per  1  lb.  of 
hair,  and  I  am  dealing  with  the  cases  given  here.  There  are  three  here, 
I  aee,  where  arsenic  has  been  taken  for  more  than  five  weeks.  First  of 
oU  there  is  "No  araenic  taken."  Then,  "Arsenic  taken  in  larger  or 
smaller  dosea  for  five  weeks  or  less."  I  am  disregarding  that.  Now, 
"Arsenic  taken  for  more  than  five  weeks  in  the  whole  length  "  You 
lind  that  in  the  middle  t — ^Ye^,  I  see. 

I  will  try  and  put  it  generally  as  nearly  as  1  can.  Is  this  the  result 
of  It— that  in  the  five  cases  who  took  araenic  for  more  than  five  weeks 
the  tips  were  found  free  of  arsenic  in  one  of  the  three  cases,  and  con- 
tained one  two-hundred-and  '^ftieth  of  a  grain  per  I  lb.  in  one  case  and 
below  one  two-hundred-and-fiitieth  of  a  grain  per  I  lb.  in  the  other  caset 
—Tea. 

So  that  you  see  even  in  the  case  of  people  who  have  taken  arsenic 
for  more  than  five  weeks,  in  three  different  cases  you  only  have  one  two- 
himdred-and-flftieth  of  a  grain  per  1  lb.  from  the  distal  end,  and  in  the 
other  case  it  is  not  even  fully  that.  Now,  what  is  the  rate  of  growth 
per  year  of  the  haii^-about  6  inches,  is  it  not  J— It  would  be  about  that. 

la  there  any  evidence  of  any  metabolic  change  in  grown  hair hair 

when  it  ia  once  grown »— There  is  very  little  evidence  of  what  I  caU  living 
change.       It  is  disputed.      You  mean  hair  on  the  living  body  1 

Yes,  hair  on  the  living  body?— There  is  probably  not  a  great  change. 

Dr.  Mann  is  a  great  authority  on  itt — Yea. 

__      He  was  giving  his  evidence  on  page  139,  and  I  see  his  answer  is, 

I  suppose  when  the  arsenic  gets  into  the  arterial  structures  it  would 

be  likely  to  remain  there,"  Ac.     That  would  be  the  case  of  hair,  would  it 

nott — Probably  there  is  not  much  metabolic  change. 

I  will  take  it  at  that— it  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  neeliriblet— 
It  ia  not  much.  J    ^  b 

Now,  look  at  caae  No.  63,  where  the  patient  has  been  taking  arsenic 
for  a  longer  period  than  five  weeks.  They  tested  the  three  samples  of 
im  m  the  whole  length  in  one  case,  in  the  roots  in  one  case,  and  in  the 
tips  in  one  case.  They  found  in  that  case,  did  they  not,  one-fiftieth  of 
«  gram  per  1  lb.  t— That  is  in  the  tips. 

You  will  find  that  on  page  3B8  of  that  report,  case  63,  where  it  ia 
lU  set  out  absolutely  in  detail.  It  is  a  case  taken  from  the  Lambeth 
Inarmary,  and  they  give  the  age  and  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  this 
"what  he  had  been  taking— 12  minims  daily  for  five  days,  from  the 
«rd  to  the  28th  of  October.  Then  it  is  discontinued  for  ten  days 
ftom  the  28th  of  October  to  the  7th  of  November.  Then  12  minims 
My  for  twenty  days,  from  the  8th  to  28th  November.  Then  discon- 
tinued forty-nine  days,   from  the  29th  November  to  the   16th  January. 
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So  70U  ne  then  had  been  a  taking  of  anenio  for  a  period  of  nearly  three 
month*  prior) — ^Yea. 

Now,  they  found  there  one-eightieth  of  a  grain  in  die  root*— I  am 
talking  of  the  same  relative  weighta — and  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  in  the 
tipe,  but  the  tips  were  of  9-inch  length.  From  that  do  you  not  think 
that  the  concluaion  ii  juatified  that  you  do  not  and  never  wUl  find  araenic 
in  the  diatal  end  of  the  hair  unleu  the  taking  of  the  arsenic  hae  been 
apread  over  tome  conaiderable  period  I — Generally,  when  arsenic  baa 
been  found  in  the  tips  of  the  hair,  there  has  been  some  taken  for  some 
period  before. 

Can  you  point  to  any  recorded  case  in  which  arsenic  has  been  found  in 
the  distal  tips  of  the  hair  unless  arsenic  has  been  taken  for  a  period 
cioeeding  ten  weeks) — In  this  report  it  says  that  arsenic  is  found  in  the 
hair  in  people  who  have  never  had  p.rsenio. 

I  am  Ulking  of  the  diatal  end  of  the  hair  right  at  the  endt — That 
would  certainly  refer  to  the  distal  end. 

I  am  talking  of  arsenic  to  this  extent. — ^This  is  one-twenty-fifth  of  a 
grain  in  1  lb. 

I  refer  to  page  13  of  the  final  report.  That  is  where  they  are  taking 
no  araenic  medicinally,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  they  had  not  been  takinp: 
arsenic  from  a  contaminated  source) — ^Aa  far  as  was  known  they  were  taking 
no  arsenic. 

No  arsenic  was  being  given  medicinally,  and  in  one  case  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  a  grain  was  the  largest  amount  found  per  1  lb.  1 — ^Yea. 

There  were  three  coses,  one  of  one-hundredth  of  a  grain,  one  of  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  grain,  and  one  of  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  per  1  lb.  7 — Yea. 

Was  not  that  used  as  an  argument,  or  rather  as  a  proof  that  they 
had  been  taking  arsenic  over  a  long  period  of  time,  or  else  they  would 
not  have  shown  it  in  the  diatal  end  of  the  hair)  The  inference  drawn 
from  that  in  the  report  waa  that,  although  they  had  not  been  given 
medicinal  doses  of  arsenic,  they  must  have  been  having  arsenic  from  con- 
taminated beer  I — Not  necessarily  from  contaminated  beer.  Sometimes 
araenic  may  be  preaent  in  what  ia  called  normal  hair  in  amall  amounta. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  you  cannot  get  what  you  admit  there  waa  in  thia 
case,  tliat  it  is  one-eighteenth  of  a  grain  in  I  lb.  in  the  distal  end  of  the 
hair,  unlesa  there  has  been  the  taking  of  atvenio  over  a  long  period) — 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  araenic  had  been  taken  over  a  long 
period.  It  ia  poaaible  ^at  aome  araenic  might  have  been  taken  at  some 
previous  period. 

la  the  finding  of  the  arsenic  in  the  hair  corroborative  of  acute  arsenical 
poiaoning  or  of  chronic  araenic-taking) — ^If  araenic  is  found  in  the  hair 
it  indicates  that  probably  the  araenic  had  been  taken  for  some  period. 

I  am  sure  you  wiU  give  me  a  fair  answer.  Apart  from  all  other 
symptoms,  or  any  other  question,  if  you  only  find  arsenic  in  the  hair, 
you  would  take  that  as  being  a  symptom  of  a  prolonged  course  of  araenic  1 
— Of  a  course  of  arsenic  over  some  period. 

And  the  minimum  period  would  be  aomething  about  three  months) — 
I  think  tiiat. 
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Ten  weeks  to  three  monthat— I  think  in  leu  than  thot  there  would 

be  amnio  in  the  proximal  portion  of  the  hair. 

In  the  proximal  portion,  but  not  in  the  diatal  portion.     You  would 

not  expect  to  find  it  in  the  diatal  end  in  three  montha,  would  you  t— Not 

in  large  amounta. 

11.  Iri"  ****  "'""™*  y°"  •'»™  go*  here — one-eighteenth  of  u  grain  per 
1  lb.  That  ia  a  comparatively  large  amount  for  the  distal  end  t— This 
one-eighteenth  of  a  grain  in  the  diatal  end  might  possibly  mean  aome 
araenic  might  have  been  taken,  perhaps  a  year  or  more  ago.  It  does 
not  mean  that  the  taking  of  the  arsenic  had  continued— had  been  going 
on  continuously  from  that  time. 

That  it  meant  it  had  been  going  on  continuously  or  not  continuously! 

That  is  to  say,  it  might  have  been  taken  and  left  ofl  possibly  I— That 
there  might  possibly  have  been  some  taken,  say,  a  year  ago  or  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

A  year  ago  or  more? — More  than  a  year  ago. 
y^  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  distal  end  of  the  hair  is  indicative 

probably   of  the   taking  of  araenic    more    than   twelve   montha  agol 

Probably. 

But  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  your  opinion  aa  to  the  poiaonoua  dose 
and  the  actual  poison  that  you  found  in  the  other  portions  of  the  body) 
—Not  in  the  le«8t.  •' 

Aa  the  reault  of  your  information  do  you  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
it  was  one  fatal  dose  or  more  than  one  dose?— One  fatal  dose  within  the 
last  three  days. 

But  do  you  think,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  know  thia 
woman  had  been  auffering  from  epidemic  diarrhoea  for  certainly  eleven 
daya,  that  the  administration  of  a  large  doae  of  araenic  in  «ie  early 
part  of  those  daya  would  not  have  proved  fatal?— It  ia  possible  that  the 
•vmptoma  may  have  been  due  to  arsenic.  ' 

Do  you  Buggest  that  it  was  possible  that  there  was  a  series  of  doaes? 
— It  la  possible. 

But  do  you  incline  to  that  opinion  as  a  result  of  a  considered  con- 
sideration of  this  case?— I  think  it  is  possible  that  the  aymptoma  might 
nave  been  due  from  arsenic  throughout  the  illneai. 

You  go  aa  far  as  that,  that  thia  may  have  been  a  constant  adminietra- 
tion  of  araenic? — There  might  have  been. 

That  waa  not  the  opinion  you  expressed  before  the  maeiatrate? I 

uid  It  might  have  been. 

Therefore  the  doaea  would  have  had  to  have  been  very  small  or  they 
would  have  proved  fatal  more  quickly,  would  they  not,  than  small  doaea? 
—If  It  had  been  taken. 

!f  it  be  the  result  of  a  aeriea  of  doses,  the  earlier  doaes  muat  have 
been  small,  because,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  cumulative  except  as  an 
imtant,  would  it? — It  would  not  be  cumulative. 

Because  of  the  expulsion  by  the  fiBcea  and  by  the  urine? Yes. 

So  that  a  small  dose  of  arsenic— not  a  fatal  doae  or  approximating 
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to  a  fatal  dow— -would  probably  be  expelled  in  one  fonn  or  another  either 
bj  the  lickneu  or  the  diarrhoea  I — ^Tee. 

And  vould  be  non-efficient  bo  far  as  the  fatal  result  i>  concerned  I — 
No. 

It  would  be  non-efficient.  Would  it  prepare  the  iTatem  for  a  fata) 
effect  from  a  aimilar  doae.  Do  you  mean  thatt — If  a  doae  were  given  or 
were  taken  to  produce  symptonu  of  poisoning,  then  another  doae  would 
have  a  greater  effect  than  if  the  patient  had  not  had  the  previoua  doae. 

Even  the  elimination  would  not  counteract  thatt — No. 

But  as  a  cumulative  poison  arsenic  is  not  known — as  a  cumulative 
poison  t — No. 

It  is  not  like  lead  and  those  class  of  poisons  which  are  known  to  be 
cumulative  t — No. 

The  elimination  of  arsenic  in  the  system  by  the  natiu'al  means  is 
very  rapid) — Yes. 

Taking  all  probabilities,  which  do  you  incline  to — ^that  it  was  a 
case  of  an  administration  of  a  small  dose  culminating  in  the  larger  dose, 
or  that  it  was  the  taking — when  I  say  administration  I  mean  taking,  I 
am  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  administration  by  another  person — 
was  it  the  taking  of  a  series  of  small  doses  or  the  taking  of  one  large, 
fatal  dose  at  the  end?  Which  of  the  two  opinions  do  you  incline  tol — I 
can  only  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  taking  of  a  large  dose  during  the 
last  two  days. 

But  under  no  circumstances  would  you — if  it  had  been  administered 
for  ten  days,  if  arsenic  had  been  taker  for  ten  days — under  no  circum- 
stances would  you  eipect  to  find  arsenic  in  the  distal  ends  of  the  hair, 
that  being  the  only  administration  of  arsenic  given  t — I  should  not 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  distal  part  of  the  hair  in  the  ten  days,  but  it  is 
posaible  that  there  might  be  some  in  the  distal  end,  because  it  says 
in  this  report  that  sometimes  arsenic  is  found  in  the  hair. 

Yes,  but  that  is  the  point  I  have  been  dealing  with.  The  growth 
takes  place  near  the  scalp.  There  is  no  metabolic  change  in  the  hair. 
It  is  an  obscure  theory?— We  do  not  know  all  about  the  changes  which 
go  on  in  the  hair. 

Dr.  Mann  is  a  great  authority  upon  itJ — ^Yes,  the  greatest  authority. 

His  view  is  that  the  arsenic  does  not  move  with  the  metabolic  changes, 
and  you  agree  with  me  that  the  metabolic  changes  in  the  top  of  the  hair 
would  be  practically  nothing?— Yes.  There  is  one  point  which  I  have 
not  mentioned,  which  I  ought  to  mention  here,  which  rather  aSecta  these 
results  ,ind  that  is  that  when  I  took  the  hair  for  analysis  it  was  at  the 
second  eiamination,  and  the  hair  had  been  lying  in  the  coffin,  and  it 
was  more  or  less  soaked  in  the  juice  of  the  body. 

Yes,  but  you  washed  it — you  washed  it  carefully  J — I  washed  it  and 
I  washed  off  anything  that  was  on  the  surface,  bat  it  is  poasifak  that 
some  soakage  may  have  occurred  m  spite  of  the  washing,  so  that  the 
results  are  a  little  higher  than  they  would  have  been  it  the  hair  had  been 
taken  dry.  That  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  analysis  of  the  hair  frmn 
the  «ndert«ker;  tha  figure  came  lower. 

Do  you  seriously  suggest  really  that,  with  all  the  can  you  took, 
ia8  ' 
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h.^l-Sw  """*  '*'°  'T?  ."•??'<'  ''■<'"'  oof'de  which  had  got  into  that 
hair  before  you  eiamuied  itf-No,  I  mean  in  the  coffin.        "^ 

have  to  ^^  IfT  "'  *"■  '■"I»t»°«'.  «"«  the  examination,  that 
have  to  be  made,  if  a,ere  wai  eny  pos.ibility  that  after  waahine  any 

aut^T,T  ""'l'"'™  *«*"  ?'»'''<'  »»<•  the  hair  why  examine^t  at 
Lt^;I^hai^  ""  "'  """'"'•  ""'y  ""^  ""y  '»"i"y  have  .oaked 

™..„?"iK"  ""*"  ™/  P<"?|^"'ty  »'  «  ""kage  otherwise  than  by  natural 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  not  only  to  examine,  but  you  have  made  a 
report  upon  .t,  and  you  have  actuaUy  calculated  it  out^according  to  the 
ratio  of  weight  m  grain,  to  the  lb/ of  hair,   and  you  evldentW  attach 

Tw  ti^t'^tJ^t""  '°'\-  '  *"  °°.l*'^"*  '"  "  '""*«'«-  to  put  upon  me 
now  that  that  examination  may  be  .tultiBed  by  the  fact  that  some  nor- 

mhTtlr  "'  ""  onc-twenty-fir«t  of  a  grain' to  1  lb.       That  .Z 

That  ia  hair  that  wa.  taken,  of  course,  iu.t  after  death  f— Ye. 
make  STT''  *^'  *^!'  ^"^^  ■""•  '^^'"'  *"»'«  medidnX    .ould  that 

;t<^*;^:4fwnTarc  rk^n^^Tit^'ri^-^'H'^''-^^' 
.^^n^^r^^^rrturrx^^^r^^^^^^^ 

certifi^i;'  IZ   fS^-il^:S^er  '""  ""  "'^  ^^  ^'^  -■  ^ 

proj^u^r  iLTi:  rz:^-z/z  orlrot't^  '"^-^ "'  «"> 

«lminUtering  arsenic  to  the  decewed  neLn  ^iT*^  •  .  *■  P*™"'  '»' 
her,  and,  in  fact  kiiled  h«^  rfn^^fl?^  °  T*  **"*  '"tent'on  of  killing 
you  not  think  it  wouW  t  a  Sfv  rfL'  ^""^  PJ:?"*"«  ''^'-  'J^''"'-  Do 
regard  to  hi,  o/h^Lfe^  oKi'gTZVhke^W  ""t'''  ""'"'^ 
man  coming  in  daily!  Do  von  rlttK \ft  ?  S  *  ****'  '"">  "  medical 
of  detection?  ^      '^^  y°"  ""**'"''''«> '-Do  you  mean  the  po.sibiUty 

N^**^  '^^  Pomibility  of  detection  J-There  would  be  some  risk 
medicte''  ^Se^'exaS^Sion'^d^'t^-e  minut™  ""  ^'"P^^^^^'^^  «' 
"rine  i.  a  common  pr^J^  tXl^'\nZTu-U  ilT  "  "' 
practice,  but  not  an  analysU  for  arsenir    TT,.?  i.  "  '  eommon 

.       I  am  not  talking  of  a  :  analyst"  r'  a™^nfc        r    "S  *?"'""'  *"'«■ 
■t  by  any  procea.  short  of  analyst-No  """  '""^  ""^  ''«**<=' 

™.  SLrdr?  ^itLft  i^-reett 's^""7 '-"-  •"- 

-...,  except  by  a«ly.i.^No.     Except  ^a  apeSal^t.'^:.'  T  ca-nn^o? 
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•uggMt  what  thii  meant  to  an  ordinaiy  penon.       That  u  the  tact,  that 
it  cannot  be  detected  except  by  a  apecial  analjiii. 

But  tuppoaing  tbii  araenic  had  been  given,  it  there  had  been  an 
analyaia  of  vomit,  urine,  or  tsecea,  it  would  have  clearly  demonatrated  the 
preaence  of  araenic  in  the  ayatemi — It  there  had  been  an  analyaia  tor 
araenic.  The  ordinary  examination  ot  the  urine  would  not  deal  with 
the  queation  of  whether  araenic  waa  preaent  or  not. 

la  it  a  matter  ot  univeraal  medical  knowledge  that  the  aymptoua  of 
araenical  poiaoning  and  of  chronic  diarrhcea  are  identical.  la  that  a 
matter  of  common  medical  knowledge] — Yea. 

Surely  in  theae  daya  of  advanced  medical  acience,  it  a  doctor  found 
a  caae  of  chroiiic  diarrhcea  did  not  yield  to  the  proper  treatment,  he  would 
immediately  have  the  evacuation  analyaed  with  a  view  of  teating  for  araenic  I 
— He  would  not  do  ao  unless  he  auapecteJ  araenic. 

The  mere  fact  of  theae  aymptoma  not  yielding  to  ordinary  treatment) 
— Certainly  not.  In  many  of  these  caaea  of  diarrhoea  they  may  go  on  for 
two  or  three  weeka.  It  would  not  follow  that  the  doctor  would  have 
the  urine  and  the  tiecea  examined  for  araenic. 

In  a  caae  of  diarrhcea  and  aicknesa  brought  on  by  araenical  poiaon- 
ing, would  you  expect  to  find  that  the  medicines  which  were  given,  auch 
aa  bismuth  and  chalk  mixture,  would  have  any  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
patient — I  mean  the  illneaa  being  due  to  arsenical  poisoning  I — ^They 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

As  great  as  if  the  ilhiess  were  chronic  diarrhoea) — I  do  not  think  one 
could  poasibly  say.  They  would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  Ot  course,  it 
a  large  dose  of  araenic  were  taken  it  would  produce  poisonous  symptoms. 
You  know  Dr.  Sworn  did  aee  thia  woman  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the  13th,  and  she  died  on  the  early  morning 
ot  Thursday,  at  six  o'clock — she  died  on  the  early  morning  of  the  UthI — 
Yes. 

He  saw  her  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  has  told  ua  what  he  found. 
Do  you  auggest  it  ia  possible  that  at  that  time,  or  within  a  short  diatance 
of  that  time,  ahe  had  been  given  a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic! — I  said  within 
two  days  the  dose  was  given. 

Do  you  really  ask  the  jury  to  accept  the  theory  that  at  the  time 
Dr.  Sworn  saw  her  on  the  morning  ot  Wednesday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  ahe 
may  then  have  had  in  her  a  fatal  doae  of  araenic  J— She  may  have  had 
some  araenic  in  her. 

But  surely,  with  the  diarrhoea  that  was  going  on,  it  must  have  been 
a  very  large  dose?— She  may  have  had  some  araenic  after  Dr.  Sworn 
aaw  her. 

In  which  caae,  if  it  had  been  a  large  doae  before  Dr.  Sworn  aaw  her, 
you  would  have  expected  Dr.  Sworn  to  have  found  some  of  the  effects 
of  that  dose) — He  would  have  found  diarrhoea  and  sickness. 

Indistinguishable  from  epidemic  diarrhoea  and  sickness  J— Indis- 
tinguishable from  epidemic  diarrhoea. 

Re-examined  by  the  ATTOBmrr-GiKiim— You  have  told  ua  that  a 
doctor,  in  your  view,  could  not  detect  the  presence  of  araenic,  having 
the  fiBces  and  urine,  unless  he  made  a  special  analysis.     What  kind  of 
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?n.1ch  you  r.deTnT.*'^  »  .p«iali.t  u.mg  .p«ial  t..t.  f„;  .r«„ic 
ordti««7  prlctL  ^oirfrf  wT*"'"''^!*"  "'"io'tion  f-Ye,,  .  doctor  in 
wSi  M  exlmfna^ior    A  •'"*    th«  apparatu.    required    for    making 

•uui  ui  examination.     A  «pecimen  would  have  to  be  aent  to  in  .r>ol,.» 

expect  hi„^1„:i;^^7->t»«,^f-^^^^^^^        your  view  would  ,o5 

2nd  te'Sfr\r'thel^nfr  •*"  "1^  """'"'  "'»«*  *"«  »"  - 
carbonate  and  biamuth  ».^  1^  '''":',"^  v*"*  i"'  '*"  """y  •""»  '-«>" 
wa.  dewrid:  miX  tw  .„«  t'T*^ ^  efferveacing  mixture  which 

Aii...Tn^,„  ^j  *  *  beneficial  effect  upon  the  patient?— Yes 

Certatn"r    "^  *'"'  *^  ™  ""^  *«>  1"8^.  ■"«'■«  the  patii^t  r^^verf-l 

diarrf^l'X^rrgtaranr^trYr  *"*  ^■™''*'""'  o'  -"^""^• 

v..  Jwr^-^pJ^^^^^th^^^^^^^  --- 

for  ^l'^tt^i.'r-\T  ""■  ""''  ""■*  "'"'  •-"  «*-"  *«  you 
You  did  not  aee  it  cut  f— No 

^ur^s^^^i„2l:'Xr!Sm  :^^iz:)'^rZ- "' "-''  '•^'•'  ^- 

i.  the  hair'^L™ "you'll^  .^oZ t^  "7* '°"'  "I""*  """"  ^"^  "»»«> 
calculation  of  2;o1  ^^iL^^^in^rby/^^rnor  afalf''  '"  ^'"'■■ 

^^:.^^^X  ?l=bei  -  -  ^'-  -  -  - 

.iambi'Wair"wo'ujTit''b;^?i:,«T«  r"'""'  P^'^--^-  """J  you 
Ijirtal  end  a',  well'  alt'th  ^oST'end'-^TulkTiSl  '™"'°  '"  *"« 
be  found  in  the  proiiminal  end  "'  **  '"*»'<'  "ovdd 

I  imdentand  ^ou  did  hnd  .ome  a«enic  in  the  diatal  endJ-Te, 
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Don  that  in  tn^  way  aS«ct  your  view  that  thia  death  wai  do*  t» 
acute  araenical  poiaonuigt — Not  in  the  very  alighteat. 

Why »— Became  there  waa  a  oontiderable  quantity  of  anenio  in  th* 
•tomach — one-tenth  of  a  grain;  there  was  nearly  two-thirdi  of  a  grain  in 
the  inteatinei,  and  that  anenic  muit  have  got  in  within  two  daya  of  death; 
and  the  amount  in  the  liver. 

By  Mr.  Juanoa  Bcokdill — Tour  reaaon,  or  one  of  your  i«aaona, 
perhapi  your  chief  reason,  aa  I  underatand,  for  aaying  that  thia  woman  had 
had  this  fatal  dose  of  araenic  administered  within  two  daya  of  her  death 
ia  because  of  the  amount  of  crsenic  which  you  found  in  the  atomaoh  and 
the  intestineaJ — ^Yes,  that  ia  the  chief  reaaon. 

And  your  opinion  ia  not  altered  at  all  because  of  araenic  found  in  the 
hair  I — Not  in  the  alighteat. 

By  the  Attoiii™t-G«iitoal— Would  the  finding  of  that  amount  in  the 
mteahpea  and  the  atomach,  in  your  view,  show  that  it  waa  acute  anenical 
poisoning  or  chronic  araenical  poisoning? — There  cannot  be  the  alighteat 
doubt  aa  to  thia  being  a  case  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  gentleman  skilled  in  medicine  came  to  you 
from  the  defence  during  the  course  of  thia  caaet— Tea,  Dr.  Roaenheim,  a 
physiological  chemiet. 

And  did  you  ahow  him  the  mirrora  which  you  had  made  I ^Tea. 

Did  you  show  him  the  standard  mirrors? — Tes. 
Did  you  show  him  the  results  which  you  had  goti— 1  showed  him 
everything,  yes.     We  went  together  through  all  the  mirrora  from  every 
organ  mentioned,  and  we  matched  together  with  the  standard  the  mirrors 
obtained  from  the  organs. 

Had  you  any  part  of  the  organs  left  at  that  time? — ^Tes. 
Was  the  apparatus  set  up? — Tes. 

Was  it  in  such  a  position  that  you  could  use  it  there  and  then  if 
necessary  ? — ^Tes. 

Tou  have  told  us  about  the  muscle  and  the  result  of  your  analysis 
with  regard  to  that.  Tou  remember  you  said  that  that  result  was  not 
•trictly  accurate,  but  approximate? — Tea. 

You  explained  it  that  it  must  be  approximate? — It  must  be 
approximate. 

Would  you  just  mind  telling  us  why  it  cannot  be  strictly  accurate,  and 
must  be  in  that  case  approximate?— Because  it  is  impossible  to  weigh 
accurately  all  the  muscles,  and  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  them  ia  auch  that 
It  can  only  be  determined  L,  the  method  of  making  of  mirrors,  not  bv 
weighing.  ' 

Waa  the  result  which  you  arrived  at  with  regard  to  that  the  beat  that 
you  could  obtain  dealing  fairly  with  it  by  these  scientific  teats?— Tea. 

Is  there  any  other  known  method  than  either  this  or  the  other 
method  which  you  have  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  arsenic  and  determining  the  quantity?— Neither  was  there  in  dotermininR 
the  amount.  The  muscle  is  not  analysed,  but  the  aaaumption  ia  made  as 
ta  the  amount  which  would  be  preaent.  The  amount  which  I  give  aa  being 
present  m  the  muscle  is  really  a  low  one  if  one  had  not  made  an  analysis, 
and  had  assumed  what  would  be  the  amount. 

Usually  an  assumption  ia  made  without  ascertaining  t— Tea. 
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MitiTriy  t?  ih»  othtr  fuu  ot  th«  body»-Y«. 

iB«DMtyoucouldtOM<»rt»mitl— Yet,  thitiiw.  r       .         7         b 

i»m«J"!lI-.  1 J    *•''?  **"  •Mumption  which  ii  umiaUy  Uk*n  for  thcw 

KSSJ  »o«.  '•"  ■"''  «°* "»"  "  '*"  *•»  y-  "»>»"y  did  g.Tr! 

80  ^t  TOU  bare  taken  the  len  quantity »— Yea. 

wa.  nL  "'.  Wf  •»*"'  HAU^The  sample  you  took  from  the  ioteatinea 

mTf'.i.Tt.&uS't':'"*'  •"  '*'-^"'  ■'  •"  -  oun-^-aborS: 

«a,^*"L'"  *•*  prepared  for  analyiial    Waa  it  very  oloaely  mixed  like 

^n  .^'°"J'!  f'T"-  "  *"  "  """•y  «»t  with  a  fafel-Do  rm 
neanirhere  did  I  take  the  one -fifth  fromf  '^^ 

Each  part  J — Yea. 

Some  of  tile  duodenum  t Yea. 

And  ao  on  paaaing  downt ^Yea 

Tbe  Court  adjourned. 


Fifth  Day-Friday,  8th  March,  igxa. 

The  Court  met  at  11.16  a.m. 
A^i^n"""^   ^^   Wnioox,   recalled,    further  eiamined   hr  th. 
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every  man  aoouMd  o(  any  ofleno*  ia  preaiuned  to  be  innooent  until  tlie 
proof  of  bia  guilt  U  iniide  manifeat  by  the  evidence  for  the  proaecution. 

Mr.  JuiTic^  BoCTXux— What  you  aay  ia  that  there  ia  no  auch  endence 
here,  or  that  there  ii  auch  a  amall  amount  of  eridence  that  I  ought  to 
tell  the  jury  that  they  cannot  convict! 

Mr.  M.uaatix  UiLL— That  thev  ought  not  to  convict. 

Mr.  JvaTiOB  Bucisui— That  thev  cannot  reaaonably  convict. 

Mr.  M'«"""-  Uau^— Exactly,  my  lord,  that  ia  my  pomt.  I  wiU 
put  it  in  thia  way.  Thia  ia  an  abaolutely  unique  case.  In  all  other 
cuea  of  poiioning— eapecially  where  two  people  have  been  joined  together 
in  the  charge— there  haa  always  been  aome  evidence  called  tracing  into 
the  poaaeaaion  of  the  poraona  charged  the  poiaon  with  which  it  waa  alleged 
the  murder  waa  committed.  In  the  caaea  that  are  moat  famUur  to  ua. 
caaea  tried  in  thia  Court— the  caae,  for.inaUnce,  of  Lamson,  and  the  caae 
of  Cream,  and  men  of  that  aort,  and  in  the  famoua  caae  of  Palmer— they 
were  all  caaea  where  the  accuaed  had  large  medical  knowledge,  and  it  waa 
possible  to  aaaume  againat  them  that  they  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
poiaona  and  of  their  eflecU.  In  thia  caae  the  position  of  the  proaeoition 
u  greatly  weakened  by  the  fact  that  they  have  two  persona  m  the  dock. 
What  might  be  strong  circumstantial  evidence  againat  one  of  them  ooaaea 
to  be  circumstantial  evidence  againat  one,  if  there  are  two  people  against 
whom  it  may  apply.  The  Crown  put  two  people  in  peril  of  thwr  Uvea 
and  say  to  the  jury,  "  Here  are  two  people,  death  resulted  frMi  pouon- 
ing  "  (I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  about  that  in  ii  moment).  "  Now,  both 
tbeaa  people  had  the  opportunity  of  administering  the  poison  during  the 
period  which  om  Bcientists  say  that  it  must  have  been  administered; 
we  cannot  aay  which  of  them  did  it;  we  have  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  either  of  them  ever  did  it.  or  that  there  waa  any  acting 
in  concert,  or  that,  indeed,  any  poison  was  actually  found  in  the  physical 
poaaeaaion  of  either  of  these  prisonera,  but  the  motive  we  aay  in  one 
caae  ia  so  overwhelming  (and  we  auppcst  in  the  other  caae  that  there  la 
also  a  motive),  that  upon  that  evidence  we  ask  you  to  convict  either 
one  or  the  other."  Such  a  state  of  things  haa  never  been  known  lo 
this  country.  The  mere  fact  that  they  have  arreated  the  wife  alter 
originally  charging  tlie  husband  ia  an  evidence  of  weakneaa  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown— an  evidence  that  they  had  concluded  that  they  could  not 
bring  the  case  home  as  againat  the  man,  and  therefore  they 
arrested  the  woman.  The  only  object  of  arresting  the  wife— 
and  the  argument  1  use  on  behalf  of  the  malfl  defendant  is,  a  tor- 
tioH,  an  argument  to  be  used  on  the  part  of  the  wife — the  only  object 
of  arresting  the  wife  is  to  introduce  mere  prejudice ;  because,  unleaa  the 
wife  is  in  the  dock,  the  evidence  of  cashing  bank  notea  which  belonged 
to  the  dead  woman  would  not  be  admissible  evidence  againat  the  male 
prisoner.  Therefore  the  only  effect  in  this  case  of  the  introduction  of 
the  woman  into  the  case  ia  to  get  the  opportunity  of  giving  evidence  of 
the  cashing  of  twenty-aeven  bank  notea  by  her  under  circumatancea  which 
the  Crown  sav  «cited  auapicion. 

My  lord,"  the  case  ia  weaker  than  that.       That  eccentric  witneaa.  if 
I  may  call  her  so,  who  appeared  here  on  the  first  day  dressed  as  a  nurai, 
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•nd  on  the  Moond  d«jr  duiiigwl  twr  drMi,  when  before  the  mmgietrate 
uid  before  the  coroner  ewom  that  on  three  aeparate  occaaioni  ibe  had 
•een  Mr«.  Seddon  preparing  the  food,  the  Valentine's  meat  juice  and  the 
puddingt  and  thing*  of  that  kind,  in  the  kitchen  donnstairi.  She  canw 
into  the  witnejM-boi  on  Tue»iliiy  »nd  luid  that  ahe  Y  .1  mioi  teen  anything 
of  the  aort,  but  "  ihe  muat  have  done."  Th«i,  i  i  ihmit,  i.  tvidenoe 
of  a  slats  which  a  judge  cannot  allow  to  be  rel.  '  .;r.ua  by  u  jiirv.  I 
lubmit  that  your  lordahip'a  duty  it  to  lay  thi>l  i .  ■  r  d  muxt  i,ot  be  'Ut 
in  peril  of  their  livet  upon  tuch  evidence.  In  •,,  u'tlinarv  i  ;u(;,  of  .:ou! »«, 
the  tame  rule  would  apply;  there  it  no  diUcnn.  ,  jU-ut  tlit  ,.i  ,.licai.:on 
of  the  rule  in  a  murder  cate  except  that  tiicii-  it  ,v  Uuaily  ^■■■■i  .  -ai« 
and  caution  on  each  aide  ditplayed  in  a  capit  I  ,iso.  If  ,,  -.u,,  ,»  d.arged 
with  stealing  aiipence,  the  rule  of  evidenct'  i»  the  miii:.   Imt  in  tlie  cate 

of  muttler — the  value  of  human  life  being  inettiiiiilil     ,i  .1  iirer.Iaccalle 

naturally  in  a  cate  of  this  kind  one  cannot  but  apj'iy  lulc-,  in  •n"  strictest 
possible  tense. 

My  learned  friend,  the  Attorr  jy-General,  cannot  y  ,.ii  ;o  onv  particle 
of  direct  evidence  that  either  of  these  people  ever  potseased  arsenic  in 
any  shape  or  form,  or  that  they  ever  admmiitered  it.  That  it  a  very 
•trong  proposition,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  all  the  stronger  because  the 
prosecution  have  said  in  their  opening  of  this  case,  and  in  their  conduct 
of  it,  "We  do  not  direct  our  evidence  more  igainst  one  prisoner  than 
against  the  other;  here  are  the  two  people  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
administering  the  poison,  againtt  one  of  whom  we  prove  a  motive." 
My  lord,  if  intereit  it  to  amount  to  motive,  any  perton  who  it  interetted 
in  the  death  of  another  perton  hat  a  motive  to  kill  that  perton  if  by  the 
person's  death  the  other  person  benefits.  The  mere  fact  that  this  man, 
having  given  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years,  would  benefit  if  the  annuity 
ceased  immediately,  as  it  would  do  upon  her  death,  is  put  forward  as 
a  motive  tor  committing  the  crime  of  murder.  But  my  learned  friend 
i»  not  content  with  that.  He  drags  into  this  case— I  will  not  say  he 
drags  in,  because  my  learned  friend  has  conducted  this  case,  as  he 
always  conrlucts  any  ciise,  with  jwrfect  fairne8»— but  he  felt  coerceil— and 
1  am  ture  he  would  not  have  done  it  unless  he  had  felt  coerced— to  bring 
into  the  case  this  further  motive.  It  is  one  that  your  lordahip  and  the 
jury  must  examine  mott  minutely  and  cautiously.  The  motive  my 
learned  friend  puU  forward  it  thit,  that  thit  man  deliberately  murdered 
this  woman  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  a  large  sum  in  gold  and 
notes.  It  will  not  do  if  at  the  time  the  woman  died  he  had  in  his  pos- 
•ettion  money  which  wat  not  bit.  That  it  not  the  charge.  Thit  ^n 
u  not  charged  with  dishoneity,  as  your  lordship  was  careful  to  point  out 
to  the  jury  earlier  in  the  case.  Tlerefore  the  entirety  of  the  motive 
liat  to  he  dealt  with,  and  the  entirety  of  the  motive  is  that  this  man 
murdered  the  woman  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  potsetsion  of  her  pro- 
perty. That  is  not  supported  by  a  particle  of  evidence.  The  only 
direct  evidence  of  any  sort  or  shape  in  this  cate  is  the  evidence  of  the 
little  boy,  Ernie  Grant,  who  says,  "  I  on  one  occasion  saw  the  prisons 
seddon  administer  a  drink  to  Miss  Barrow  which  was  a  clear  drink  like 
water."      Then  when  he  is  cross-examined  by  me  (of  course,  upon  instruc- 
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tiotu)  he  admitii  that  it  was  the  mixture  together  of  the  two  aolutioiu,  lo 
u  to  make  it  an  effervescing  draught — aa  clear  as  water,  and  tx  hypothai, 
it  could  not  pouibly  have  been  water  containing  a  fly-paper  solution, 
because  such  water  would  be  discoloured. 

1  pass  to  another  point.  Is  there  any  proof  here — any  proper  proof 
—and  this,  my  lord,  is  peculiarly  for  your  lordship — any  proof  upon  which 
the  jury  can  act,  that  this  woman  died  of  arsenic  poisoning  J  All  things 
are  to  be  presumed  to  be  rightly  done.  We  have  got  the  certificate  here 
that  she  died  of  epidemic  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Willcox  and  Dr.  Spilabury  (who, 
I  again  say,  gave  their  evidence  with  absolute  fairness),  Dr  Swom  and 
Dr.  Paul  all  admit  that  unless  there  was  evidence  to  satisfy  them  con- 
clusively that  there  is  this  large  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  body,  the 
certificate  of  death  would  have  been  thoroughly  justified,  and  that  all 
the  symptoms  of  death  from  gastro  enteritis  are  the  same  as  the  symptoms 
of  death  from  arsenical  poisoning.  1  say  that  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  such  as  to  leave  it  so  uncertain  that  your  lordship  ought  not  to  leave 
the  case  to  the  jury.  Dr.  Willcox  says  that  by  a  process  of  calculation 
he  has  arrived  at  the  determination  honestly  arrived  at — no  one  suggests 
for  a  moment  anything  against  the  honesty  and  fairness  of  his  evidence — 
that  there  was  present  in  this  body  practically  two  graint  of  arsenic.  And 
he  is  borne  out  in  that  view  by  the  fact  that  the  '  )'>u  >'  is  in  what  he 
considers  an  abnormal  state  of  preservation,  having  regard  to  the  state 
in  which  he  found  it  at  the  time  the  autopsy  was  made.  That  is  the  only 
point  that  goes  to  destroy  the  Buggestira  of  death  from  gastro  enteritis. 

On  the  question  of  arsenical  poisoning  you  cannot  reject  the  evidence 
which  was  sifted  most  exhaustively  before  the  Royal  Commission  that  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  the  hair  is  strong  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  course 
of  arsenic-taking,  and  Dr.  Willcox  admitted  that  that  would  point  to  the 
taking  of  arsenic  for  a  period  of  perhaps  twelve  months,  and  we  know 
that  arsenic  is  a  remedy  for  asthma,  from  which  this  woman  suffered. 
The  whole  of  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  totally  different  from  the  evidence 
in  any  other  case  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  is  entirely  construc- 
tive evidence;  it  is  entirely  argumentative  evidence,  and  your  lordship 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  minute  quantity  of  arsenic  which  was  alleged 
to  have  been  deposited  upon  the  mirrors  which  were  produced  as  the 
evidence  of  arsenic  in  this  case. 

Now,  my  lord,  there  is  one  fiaw  in  the  Marsh  test  which  I  have 
often  wanted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  in  these  Courts.  The 
Marsh  test  for  arsenic  is  a  splendid  test  to  detect  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  arsenic  is  or  is  not  present  in  the  tented  solution. 
But  if  your  lordship  takes  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Will- 
cox, there  is  a  defect  in  that  test  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  arsenic.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  experiment  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  to  be  deposited  upon  that  mirror 
tube  must  be  infinitesimal,  and  unless  it  is  infinitesimal  you  will  find  that 
it  destroys  itself,  because  it  becomes  so  opaque  that  the  purpose  for  which. 
the  experiment  is  being  performed  is  not  served.  I  have  not  in  my  mind  ' 
what  the  range  of  standardised  mirrors  is.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
smallest  portion  and  what  ia  the  largest  portion  of  a  milligramme. 
>3« 
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I  think  we  have  it  that  it  ii  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fifth  of  a  miUisramme. 
Doe«  your  lordahip  realiae  what  a  milligramme  i»— the  two-thoiuandth 
part  of  a  gram,  or,  to  be  accurate,  the  1944th  part  of  a  grain.     Ho*  ii 
that  mirror  prepared*       It  ia  prepared  by  the  introduction  of  a  known 
quantity  of  araenic  into  a  certain  amount  of  matter  for  the  purpoee  of 
'"^'i.-    .^"^^7  lugge'ta  for  a  moment  that  you  can  introduce  the 
exact  thirtieth  of  a  milligramme  of  arsenic  into  the  lolution.     Tou  have 
to  make  a  solution,  and  you  have  to  put  a  certain  quantity  in  »j<'.  break 
It  up,  and  aaaume  that  it  is  equally  distributed,  and  then  take  a  portion 
which  represents  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  milligramme.       The  process  is 
destructive  of  accurate  quantities  for  this  reason.     There  is  the  formation 
of  a  gas;  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  formed,  but,  if  arsenic  is  present   the 
hydrogen  becomes  converted.      Dr.  WiUcox  .ays,  "  If  I  put  what  I  know 
to  be  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  milligramme  into  the  solution  and  test  it  by 
the  Marsh  test  I  get  this  mirror  which  is  in  that  form,"  but  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  the  whole  thirtieth  of  a  milligramme  of  arsenic 
IS  deposited  m  the  making  of  that  mirror— none  whatever.     Thia  beins 
a  gas  which  18  passing  o«f,  you  cannot  analyse  the  gas  which  passes  off 
m  the  form  of  hydrogen.       How  do  we  know  that  some  portion  of  the 
arsenic  has  not  passed  off  in  the  gaa  and  not  been  deposited  on  the  tube? 
!i  *?»'.'••»•«'«  q»»n«ty  deposited  on  the  tube  may  be  much  lesa  than 
the  1944th  part  of  a  gram.       If  it  is  much  less  it  will  make  an  enormous 
difference  m  the  calculation,  because  Dr.  WiUcoi  tells  ua  that  the  most 
mmute  particle  of  arsenic  wiU  be  reflected  on  the  mirror.       If  you  set 
the  mmutest  fraction  of  error  in  your  calculation  it  results  in  a  most 
enormously  magnified   error,    because   the   multiplying   factor  i.  nearly 
rS:      ^'"  """y  ?>«»•  •»■*  ^tb  the  greatest  skiU  in  the  world  it  comes 
!^t^f/.2r     °..?I  ^^  moat  marvelloua  eyesight.       You  have  to  differ- 
2t  S;.  ™"?°,^'""'T  """*"  °'  <=»'»»".  differing  in  «,  minute  a  way 
that  aie  most  clever  observer  cannot  detect  the  difference 

eviden^'tha^'tJ,?."""""'  *?*?"*'.  *^*"'  ''  "ffl'""*'™  and  indUputable 
wwlaie  totaflZTf*^*^  °'  ''""''°  '!°''""'"8  ^^  calculation  mider 
wnicn  tne  total  amount  of  arsenic  present  n  the  body  is  arrived  at  i«  > 
calculation  which  is  dependent,  firit  cf  aU,  upon  thfs  Lit  iSiute  „ 
priment  dealing  with  the  30th  of  a  milligramme  of  Znic  ^^ 
«  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  total  30th  of  a  miUigrammTu  the  t^ 

-umm^l^g  ir"  ^''"'''''^^'""  "   "''"J'   •JO"'  by   the  judge  in  hi. 

eviH.^,C;  ?''"".'^''  .«"P-.I  "1"ite  agree.  "7  lord,  but  I  submit  that  the 
orarZ;^?!,"  '»  ■"fi"'*«™al-it  i«  '*«  the  30th  part  of  a  milligramme 
Of  arsemo-the  evidence  is  so  smaU  that  it  would  be  dangerous— whaterer 

wrfeiJl,  h  '^«**,'°»°"r  0'  a  j<«7  whose  mind,  are  bia««d-of  cou^, 
perfectly  hone.tly-1  do  not  mean  to  .-eflect  in  the  .lightest  way  !^n 
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tlia  jury  at  all,  but  it  m  your  lordahip'i  province  if  you  think  that  there 
u  no  aufficient  evidence— that  ia  the  proper  word— no  aufficient 
evidence— upon  which  the  priaonera  ahould  be  put  in  peril— it  ia  your 
lordaliip'a  province  and  your  lordahip'a  duty  to  say,  in  your  judicial 
capacity,  that  there  is  not  aufficient  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  and  your 
lordship  ahould  witbdravr  the  caae  from  them. 

Mr.  RjiNTOoi^-My  lord,  I  desire  to  identify  myself,  on  behalf  of 
Mra.  Seddon,  with  every  word  that  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Marshall  Hall 
has  said,  eepecially  with  regard  to  the  medical  evidence.  Of  courae, 
everything  that  he  hae  said  on  behalf  of  the  male  prisoner  applie*  o 
foHiori  to  the  female  prisoner.  But,  speaking  generally  on  the  caae  for 
the  prosecution  that  has  been  made  out  against  Mra.  Seddon,  however 
weak  it  may  be  against  the  male  prisoner,  it  ia  immeasurably  weaker 
against  tb«  female  prisoner;  in  fact,  so  weak,  my  lord,  that  I  do  wish 
strongly  to  submit  to  your  lordship  that  against  her  there  ia  no  evidence 
at  all  which  your  lordship  could  safely  allow  to  go  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Juamcs  Bockntll — It  has  been  submitted  by  the  learned  couneel 
on  behalf  of  each  of  the  jirisonere,  in  the  first  pkce,  that  is  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  man,  there  is  not  suflScijnt  evidence  to  justify  the  jury  in 
coming  to  a  verdict  hostile  to  the  defendants,  and  so,  on  behalf  of  the 
woman,  it  haa  been  argued  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all.  In  all 
capital  cases  which  I  have  tried  during  the  many  years  I  have  been  on 
the  bench  irhen  similar  arguments  have  been  addressed  to  the  Court  which 
I  have  lot  been  able  to  accept,  I  have  taken  care  to  con&w  mvaelf  to  one 
obaervation,  so  that  it  would  be  impoesible  for  any  one  to  think  that  I 
have  formed  any  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  I  do  that  to-day,  I  confine 
my  observation  to  saying  that  the  case  must  proceed. 

Mr.  Maimhau,  Hall — My  lord,  I  shall  call  the  male  prisoner  and 
witnesses  ai?  to  facta. 

Opening  Speech  for  the  Defe'ce. 

May  it  please  your  lordship.  Gentlemen  of  the  jurv,  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  haa  been  said  to'  my  lord  in  your 
'  J.' ring  just  now,  and  therefore  I  will  not  recapitulate  it.  A  great  deal 
of  what  I  should  have  had  lo  say  to  you  I  havt  suid  to  my  lord,  and  I 
dare  say  you  will  have  noticed  that  I  waa  watching  to  see  whether  you 
wei-e  giving  it  the  same  careful  attention  which  you  have  paid  to  the 
whole  of  tliis  case.  Therefore,  so  far  as  that  portion  of  my  argument  goes, 
I  need  not  recapitulate  it  here.  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  at  a 
later  stage  of  addressing  you.  and  after  the  patience  you  have  shown 
through  the  wliole  of  this  case  1  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  unduly. 
ITie  case  is  a  strain  upon  ail  of  us — I  care  not  whether  it  be  the  learned 
judge  who  .sit.-  there,  or  my  learned  friend  who  sits  here,  whom  I  have 
known  for  so  many  years,  and  whom  I  admire  and  respect — it  ia  not 
affectation  on  my  part  to  say  so— and,  as  to  myself,  after  many  years' 
ex|ierience  of  these  Courts,  I  can  say  honestly  that  I  trust  this  may  be  the 
last  big  capital  caae  in  which  I  shall  ever  lie  engaged.  The  strain  upon 
counsel  in  these  c&aies  is  a  great  deal  more  tlian  you  can  possibly  realise ; 
i)ut,  gentlemen,  do  not  think  that  1  disguise  from  mvself  that  the  greatest 
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•taiin  after  aU  is  upon  you,  and  I  am,  to  the  last  degree,  grateful  for 
the  attonbon  which  you  have  given,  and  I  know  wiU  give,  to  the  end  of  thia 
c«e,  although  It  has  involved,  in  your  case,  the  giving  up  of  your  home 
life  and  the  aacnfice  of  a  great  many  other  things.  But,  genUemen 
when  you  come  to  deal  with  the  question  of  human  lite  there  ia  no  one 
who  u  not  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  come  to  a  iu«t  and 
nghteou.  conclusion.  With  those  fe«-  prefatory  remarks  1  will  if  you 
wiU  allow  me  proceed  with  the  tew  words  I  have  to  say  in  opening  this 
oue  on  behalf  of  the  male  prisoner,  Seddon.  ITie  female  prisoner  is 
defended  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Kentoul.  I  am  appearing  for  her 
husband,  and,  to  some  eitent,  my  defence,  of  course,  must  cover  her 
defence  as  weU,  but  I  am  not  going  to  encroach  upon  my  learned  friend's 
provmce.  He  will  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  you,  and,  at  Uio 
proper  time,  he  will  no  doubt  adopt  such  of  my  arguments  as  he  may 
approve  of,  and  he  will  advance  such  further  arguments  as  he  thinks 
nt  m  the  interests  of  his  own  client. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  deal  with  the  case  very  shortly,  and  1  will,  fir«t  of 
aU,  aay  just  a  few  words  upon  the  gieat  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  you  in  this  case  in  consequence  of  the  prejudice  with  which  it  is 
Buirounded.  The  prejudice  is  really  a  real  danger  in  this  case,  because 
you  have  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  careful  here  to  remember  that  the 
only  charge  that  we  are  investigating,  the  onlv  direct  issue  in  this  case 
(1  know  my  lord  will  tell  you  so)  is,  did  the  mole  prisoner,  Frederick 
Henijy  Seddon,  or  did  his  wife,  Margaret  Seddon.  either  acting  singly  or 
jointly  administer  a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic,  or  series  of  fatal  doses  of  arsenic 
—because  there  is  a  certain  variation  now  between  the  case  as  opened  and 
the  case  as  conducted  at  the  Police  Court— did  he,  or  she,  or  both  ad- 
minister either  one  dose  or  a  series  of  fatal  doses  of  arsenic  between  tlie 
^nd  September  and  the  UthI  We  need  not  go  behind  those  dates, 
because  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  eariier  date  than  that. 

I  have  ah^ady  pointed,  and  my  lord,  I  know,  will  also  point  out 
that  you  cannot  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind  upon  suspicion.  It  does 
not  matter  how  great  the  suspicion  may  be,  it  does  not  matter  how  over- 
whelming you  may  think  the  motive  is,  it  does  not  matter  how  mean  and 
ilespicablo  you  think  the  conduct  mnv  be  of  the  man  who  is  charged,  'nint 
IS  not  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  the  charge  of  murder.  You  must  be 
satisfied  in  your  oivn  niiiids  that  tho  person  whom  you  are  going  to  find 
guilty,  if  It  IS  one  iwrson,  of  this  offence— either  he  or  she— administer,  d 
this  arsenic  with  the  intention  of  destroving  the  life  of  the  [wrson  to  whoia 
It  was  administered.  Vou  can,  of  course,  s.iy,  if  you  think  there  is  any 
evidence  upon  which  you  can  find  it,  that  tliese  two  people  acting  together 
jointly  and  in  concert  determined  to  do  away  with  this  unfortunate  womun 
—combined  together  to  murder  this  woman  by,  perhaps,  one  preparing  and 
the  otlier  administering  the  dose  or  doses  of  arsenic.  Gentlemen  I  say 
at  the  outset  upon  that  that  I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  no  evidence 
you  can  act  upon  as  men  of  the  worid.  You  may  have  suspicion.  You 
JUiiy  feel  that  here  there  is  a  motive  which  is  a  strong  motive  as  against 
•he  male  prisoner  :  you  may  fee!  thul  he  has  behaved  badly  in  the  uiifor- 
'iinate  matter  of  the  funeral ;  you  may  feel  many  things  which  are  to  his 
prejudice ;  but  I  submit  t,)  you  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  upon 
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whioh  you  can  find  him  guilty  of  the  odminiitntion  of  this  poiion ;  and 
it  U  only  by  finding  him  guilty  of  the  adminiatration  of  this  poison  that 
you  can  find  him  giulty  on  the  indictment  upon  which  he  ii  charged.  A> 
an  advocate,  if  I  were  dealing  with  thia  caae  aa  an  ordinary  ca«e,  where 
the  caae  for  the  Crown  ia  closed,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  proper 
course  for  me  to  pursue  would  be  to  rest  up<m  the  contention  I  have 
made,  and  to  say,  ao  aatiafied  am  I  that  my  contention  is  sound  that, 
although  my  lord  cannot  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence,  and  I 
can  trust  my  lord  to  point  out  to  you  what  a  small  amount  of  evidence 
there  is — which  1  must  presume  now  to  exist  because  my  lord  has  held 
that  the  case  must  go  to  you — I  might  trust  to  that  and  say  I  will  call 
no  witnesses,  and  will  trust  entirely  to  the  weakness  of  the  case  for  the 
Crown  in  order  to  defeat  its  own  proposition.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is 
a  capital  case;  this  is  a  case  where  there  are  no  means  of  remedying 
a  mistake  if  once  made ;  there  are  no  means  of  getting  back  that  which 
may  be,  in  consequence  of  your  verdict,  absolutely  taken  away.  There- 
fore, in  my  view — and  I  say  it  publicly — ^it  is  for  the  prisoner  to  elect 
what  is  the  proper  course  for  him  to  take;  and  in  this  case  both  prisoners 
(I  am  instructed  that  my  teamed  friend  will  adopt  the  same  course) — 
both  prisoners  desire  to  go  into  the  boi,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  that  has  been  given  them  of  giving  evidence  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  both  of  them  promise  to  go  into  the  box  and  tell  you  their  own  story. 

I  do  not  know—I  have  no  means  of  knowing — ^whether  or  not  my 
learned  friend  will  think,  it  necessary  to  pursue  a  line  of  cross-examination 
with  regard  to  the  male  prisoner  somewhat  indicated  by  the  line  of  his 
opening.  There  will  be  a  nice  question  for  my  lord  to  decide  whether 
such  a  cross-examination  is  admissible  in  this  case.  It  is  a  rule  of  our 
CrxwtB,  laid  down  at  the  time  when  the  law  enacted  that  prisoners  might 
give  evidence  on  their  own  behalf,  that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  cross- 
examined  as  to  the  commission  of  any  other  offence  unless  the  commission 
of  such  an  offence  is  a  material  part  of  the  question  whether  they  are 
guilty  or  innocent  of  the  crime  with  which  they  are  charged.  Where  a 
prisoner  is  charged  with  the  most  serious  offence  known  to  the  law  there 
IS  the  danger  that  your  judgments  may  be  warped  and  your  minds  pre- 
judiced by  a  cross-examination  designed  to  show  that  after  this  woman's 
death  he  took  possession  of  money  which  he  has  denied  strenuously  he 
ever  saw,  and  the  existence  of  which,  I  submit,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily proved.  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  matter  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  cross-examination.  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  before  you,  fortunately 
by  independent  witnesses,  that  in  1909,  long  before  the  existence  of  Miss 
Barrow  was  ever  known  to  him,  this  man  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  large 
sums  of  money,  to  the  amount  of  £200  in  gold,  in  bis  house — long  before 
Miss  Barrow  was  ever  heard  of.  Fortunately  I  am  able  to  call  inde- 
pendent witnesses  who  will  prove  that.  In  "addition  to  his  insurance 
business,  he  hsd  another  little  business  from  which  some  ready  money 
came.  He  had  a  sort  of  mania  for  keeping  money.  He  had  two  safes  in 
tbe  house.  The  arguments  upon  this  more  properly  belong  to  the  final 
speech  that  i  have  to  make,  1  iim  merely  now  indicating  the  line  of 
evidence  I  shall  call.  I  shall  call  before  you  witnesses  who  are  above 
»ny  suspicion  whatever,  who  will  tell  you  that  as  early  as  1909  this  man 
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Jl^,  ?"'i,"!*''  "'"'  i°  ''*  •**-'»°'  ond  one  in  hi*  office  dowMtain,  and 
that  he  kept  as  much  ai  £200  in  the  houi>e;  you  wiU  hear  thTupon  "e 
oocauon  be  bad  a<  muob  a*  £230  aU  in  gild  ^ 

h.fn^iS,"*"*'''  *"*?  »"88f«*'»°  0'  ^  prosecution  it  that  immediately 
before  tbi.  woman  d.ed-tbat  ia  what  the  question  really  cornea  to-?f  « J 

.Zi.n.  ♦"  ""'  1?  °"?S''  ""dence-Lthe  moat  tainted  evl^noef? 
£^or^"finr  °°.^-^  PO"'''^'^*''  with-that  there  wa,  .ome  £400,' or 
f  tw  Tk  '  T  *^"  ''"-'  ^°  "'"  "J""*  ""«"  ^l"*'!""  the  .uggesiion 

W^  Ir,^*  took  poaaewon  of  thia  money,  and  auch  a  calloulrhard- 

tTk^^  "■"',  ^  *'*  ""  *^l  "'"^  •*»?  *^**  *>«  -""dered  the  woman  he 
took  poasessmn  of  the  money-that  when  he  murdered  thi.  woman  on  that 
very  aftem«,n  he  did  not  wait,  but  took  the  gold  from  the  room  wWe 
ht  ir""  "^'^f  '^™"  '°*°  **  '"'*  down.taira,  Ind  then  n„raded  it  before 
o  tJf wl*"''  r*"""""*^  ^^^"^  ^*  '""'  J™*  "btained  by  the  murder 
.,  JZ,fT        r*w*,'  "7"  ■.''t^"'ge"«.  I  think,  ahuddera  and  revolt*  at  a 

ofTt  t°  H  ^"i  ^"'^-  ''  '?  "*"**"«  ***'  »  «■»■>  »<>"ld  do  anything 
of  that  kind  in  that  w.y  at  that  moment,  and  under  the  circum.tan« 
which  are  alleged  against  him)  ^u"i.u»uo«i 

wifl,^''lfr  I,'  another  pmnt  which  my  learned  friend  wiU  have  to  grapple 
^tnow  .„H  r^  *°,'^*-'  '"^*^''  <=''^-  '  PO'-'^d  it  out  to  iSy  tord 
just  now,  and  I  need  only  just  indicate  it  to  you  again.     You  wiU  find  in 

of  oIlTn.^'h''' w"^'  "'  ""if^'"  '"y  P"'''™'"^  *>■«'  the  person  Lwct^S 
tLtT  r  ^,  ■  '^°  l^""''"^  "  P*"-^""  ^^  hos  an  ilitimate  medial 
dM  ril  ^?  PI"™'-  T^"'  *"'^"™  ''  «'«■•*  here  that  this  man  knew- 
thlt  tL  ^"""^""-"'^  yourselves-did  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  know 
s™nt„™,  T^  T'  ■'".■™'e  "f  "''=''  PO^'O'-^g  ™™  identical  with  the 
ffitT  in  l^r."  ^"'"^'^l'  Unless  you  do  know  it,  it  seems  to  me 
t21  '""*^''''«  *«  '"ggcst  ttat  this  man  should  poison  this  woman  with 
SIS  J,l'  «™V«''»<"';  although  there  is  a  .pecial  Act  of  ParUament 
dealmg  with  arsenic,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  what  one  knowF  of 

oZ^of'llTt'l '  '^  !?l"y  "'*]'  "••'*  ""^"'^  ■=""  he  purchased  in  the 
^^.*  »w  •  l'""'  '"'■''  ^'"''«!'.  "f  *'"'*  kind,  is  extraordinary .  but  I  take 
l^fl  «n  "  '■"'?  "  "  f,™P™habie  that  anybody  should  administer 
a  poison  so  agonisingly  painful  as  arsenic  when  there  are  so  many  poisons 
that  are  painless  and  difficult  of  detection  that  it  is  hardly  credibte  Z? 
any^bpdy  would  administer  arsenic.  But  is  it  credible  that  a  mii  of  his 
position  in   life,  having  this   woman   ill   in  his  house-and   there   U  no 

Imt^lnTs  "\°**™'  ^'^V?"?^*  'i'''  "'  '''■  f""'  --  -"id  by  c^ySiing 
he  22nTl';;^.V\r'"P- """"^  °'  congestion  of  the  liver  and  pain  up  t^ 
the  22nd  August— there  is  no  suggestion  that  that  was  not  ginuine-ahould 
SO  to  a  strange  doctor,   and  then,   when  on  the  2nd  Septemwihe  is 

auiitt^  )i  •="'"1"'"*  he  can  now  safely  administer  arsenic  in  minute 
sSl  h.  Tr"  -^^  ^''^°T  «"'  "P'''"'"''=  '^'""•hcoa,  as  to  bounce  the 
dl»  r  J  a"^  '"  *  r'^'^e'  ""°  "^^  ™"1  «tt«"d  all  through,  and  who 
does  attend,  and  never  baa  the  smallest  suspicions,  and  who  at  the  Ind 

?o  .n  Tv,  "^^"^r,  °''.  y"!"-  consideration.  It  is  now  admitted,  hafing  regarf 
Lf  ■,'^r  P"H"=  "'»*'.">tion«  'fhich  crist^you  cannot  have  it  both  wav^^ 
that  If  this  man's  medical  knowledge  was  such-and  I  .uppo«TwiU  W 
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to  be  au^^ited  (although  he  will  tell  you  on  his  oath  that  be  never  bought 
any  arsenic  in  his  life,  and  that  he  knows  nothing  about  poisons,  or  the 
peculiar  effect  of  arsenic) — it  will  have  to  be  suggested  that  he  knows  so 
much  about  it  as  to  know  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  at  all 
between  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  and  the  symptoms  of  epidemic 
diarrhoea;  and  he  has  the  audi,  ity  to  adopt  arsenic  at  hii  means  of 
poison,  when  in  these  days  there  are  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
where  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee  any  doctor  attending  to  a  case  may 
go  and  have  the  excreta,  or  anything  else,  analysed  without  troubling 
himself  to  do  it.       It  is  a  very  strong  proposition. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  matter  that  you  will  have  to  deal  with, 
and  in  opening  this  case  it  is  a  matter  that  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about.  There  is  one  witness  whoee  evidence,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  male  prisoner,  I  resent.  I  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thorley.  1 
was  rather  hampered  at  the  moment  in  cross-examining  him,  becauee  it 
was  so  unnecessary  to  call  him  at  all.  I  suggest  to  you  that  his 
evidence  is  totally  unreliable.  It  is  a  very  fair  instance,  I  suggest,  of 
the  danger  of  identification  of  this  kind.  The  position  Mr.  Thorley 
takes  up  is  this,  "  In  the  nM>nth  of  December  I  was  approached  by  several 
policemen  who  asked  me  if  I  could  identify  a  girl  who  bought  fly-papers  ; 
I  knew,"  says  Thorley,  "at  that  time  that  this  North  London  case  was 
going  on."  Tou  can  imagine  what  sensation  was  caused  in  this  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  where  these  people  lived.  He  knew  the  name 
of  Seddon,  because  Seddon  was  the  person  chai^^ed.  It  took  place  in 
September,  and  he  knew  that  Seddon  had  given  evidence,  and  it  was  all 
over  London — "  The  North  London  Mystery."  "  The  police  came  eeveral 
times,  and  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  identify  anybody.  It  was  a  fact 
that  I  found  on  looking  at  the  books  that  I  had  sold  a  packet  of  fly-papers 
on  the  26th  August,  1911,  but  I  could  not  identify  that  girl."  Now, 
what  do  we  know  7      That  several  efforts  were  made  by  the  police 

The  Attornkt-Ghnibal — He  did  not  say  that  he  could  not  identify 
anybody. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — He  said  that  the  police  called  several  times,  and 
he  told  them  that  he  could  not  identify  the  purchaser.  However,  I  am 
in  your  hands,  gentlemen;  you  are  the  judges  of  this.  The  impressitHi 
ttiat  Mr.  Thorley  conveyed  to  me,  and  which  I  am  trying  to  re-oonvey 
back  to  you,  was  that  he  led  ihe  police  to  imderstand  when  they  called 
upon  him  early  in  December  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  identify  the 
purchaser — I  do  not  care  whether  he  said  he  could  not  identify  her,  or 
did  not  think  he  could  identify  her;  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  If 
this  girl  who  bought  these  fly-papers  on  the  26th  Ai^^st  was  Mai^aret 
Seddon  he  must  have  known  then  that  it  was  the  same  girl  who  had 
called  to  see  his  daughter  Mabel  on  two  occasions.  Therefore  all  he  had 
to  do  to  elucidate  the  identity  of  the  purchaser  was  to  ask  his  daughter 
Mabel,  "  Who  is  the  girl  who  calls  fiH-  yout "  the  girl  would  at  once  have 
said,  '*  Why,  that's  Margaret  Seddtm."  Then  he  would  at  once  say. 
'*  Well,  of  wrnrse,  I  cinnot  identify  her  personally,  but  I  wn  tell  you 
tliat  she  is  the  same  girl  who  called  to  see  my  daughter,  and  my  daughter 
tells  me  that  her  name  is  Margaret  Seddon."  Then  on  3nd  Februa^ 
ihit  man  is  taken  down  in  the  motor  to  the  Police  Court ;  he  is  taken  to 
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tfte  foliw  Court  first  for  tin  purpose  of  identifvine— » horn  1  F«r  .i,. 
p^poje  of  id™t,f,mg  Margaret  3;ddo„,  »ho°^%"l.„rt''r  h«  ^^^nt 
^ifj  Jr  ''V'''*''"  r  ^■"'"'«'«'  »'"'  thi.  particular  case  ^3  To 
Sit  «ri„°^,.  ■"•h""''  'T^"''  f*"'"!.  are  pu,  In  a  room  U.f«re  him  t^^ 
tint  peraon  He  aee,  ha.  a  1,^,  that  la  familiar  to  him  tor  two  reaaon^it 
u  fan„h.r  to  h,„,  b«.u«,  n  i,  U^  far.  „»  ,W  giri  ,ho  hat  \7tZt^n 
in  hi.  .liop  and  «en  h«  daughter,  aad,  «xondly  he  recogniwa  1^  f„m 
her  portrait;  >t  .s  tami^^iar  to  him  because  .t  i.  ti.;  laee  of^t^  Irdi^^" 

frto  n«T'  :  ^  '  "i""  °"  "*  '"'"*'"  intention  in  the  world-wd 

1  do  not  for  one  riiado^-  of  a  aecond  suggest  against  Mr.  Thoiley  tl.^Ohe 

tte  Co^"&  '•^'"^■■'"^'J- di'''™*"  <-  wit/any  .ntentinn  Jrdeo^Lg 
the  Court,  but  he  ha.  persuaded  himself  that  the  girl  he  identihes    and 

daughter,  and  a»  the  g.rl  «ho«  photograph  he  had  aeen  in  the  public 
l»U.  Gentlemen,  ujion  that  evidence  of  identity  you  «ould  not  1  was 
Identifying  a  person  upon  the  most  simple  charge,  but  certainly  in  tlie 
.":?o.»i;aTT  '°'"°^'  "P°°  **  ^"P""'  ^•'"''-'^^»"  wridTot't'at  it 

fl,  „ijli.'""'\i!\°  V'*..''**""'^,  "'  ""^  eirl  as  the  person  who  purchawd 
fly-papers  <m  that  day  there  is  absolutely  valuele^.  But,  genUeSon  itls 
valuable  to  me  for  this  i^ason-and  this  reason  only-thK  sTo^^  tie 

Z:  A  1  ,■  Scotland  Yard  and  the  detective  force  at  their  com 
mand,  with  unlimited  money  to  spend,  with  the  facility  of  makingTy 
inqmnes  they  choose-if  that  is  the  best  evidence  of^the  purchase  o^ 
fly-papen,  that  tibere  is  against  these  people,  it  .hows  how  veVweak  tt«^r 
case  must  be;  becauae  if  that  is  the  link  in  the  chain-nn7no  chaS   « 

to  have  to  rest,  if   I  were   prosecuting  a   person   upon   any   indictment 
upon  .  Cham  of  which  that  link  formed  a  smaU  commnent  '"""^'"• 

„  P!  pro»cution  are  bound  to  formulate  some  definite  theory  with 
regard  to  Una  poisoning.  ITieir  case  is  not  that  arsenic  w^ro^tafn^ 
from  any  other  source  but  that  fly-papers  were  purch«.,ed,  aiid  that  -' om 
fly-papers  was  extracted  arsenic,  and  that  arsenic  in  the  form  of  a  colou^ 
c^us^""  ^'%:XZ'*"':^  ,'"*""  unfortunate  woman  until  her  death  w^ 
cauKd  hentiemen.  that  is  a  far-reaching  proposition,  and  there  are 
it''"Fir''>  P™'"''",'-hi'^''  yo"  "»  l"«ve  ,o  'accept  before  you  'cTu^^ 
Df  ,n,:  u  "' »"■  y™  h»™  got  to  presuppose  that  Seddon  knew—did  any 
of  you  know!_that  these  pajK-rs  confciined  arsenic;  I  doubt  it;  I  do  not 
i  w«  do  .r";  ''r"'*'lR*  '^•''"t  I  doubt  very  much,  whether,  knowing 
M  we  do,  the  deadly  nature  nt  arsenic,  we  could  conceive  it  credible  tJ.at 
^d^f^f  "!2  T™  ^  »"°w  Hy-paper.  containing  such  deadly  poison  to  l« 
•old  haphazard  to  any  child  who  went  into  a  shop  and  asked  for  them 
Ihe  very  fact  that  these  thinen  can  be  obtained  i«  nf  it«elf  deatn-*--?  of 
the  propcmon  that  the  r*rson  who  bought  them  knew  the  quantity 
^  powon  Uiat  they  contained.  That  is  the  first  proposition  that  ha.  to 
w  amumed  again«t  me  before  you  oome  to  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
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poiition.      Ti>»  woood  put  of  the  propoution  i*  that  not  only  did  Seddon 
know  that  th«w  paper*  conUiMd  ttiii  aiwnio,  but  that  he  knew  that  the 
ar»mo  could  be  attracted  '-o-n  them.       Did  any  of  you  know  thatf 
A»k  younelrea.       1  cannot  teu  wnat  your  rank*  in  life  are,  but  your  own 
knowledge  in  theae  matter*  ie  important.       I  am  never  lo  a*toni*bed 
a*  I  am  every  day  of  my  life  at  my  own  ignorance  when  1  find  that  I 
know  so  little  about  matterp  about  which  other  pe<^le  know  *o  much 
I  dare  •ay  you  will  agree  i  r'     me  that  it  ii  very  improbable  that  any  of 
you  twelve  gentlemen  w»u' !    c:  orf  either  the  quantity  of  ar«enio  which  i« 
now  proved  to  be  conUin-j.i       Jkw  fly-paper*,  or  that  you  knew  that  that 
araemc  could  be  extract,      in  a  fluid  form  by  treatment  of  the  paper 
It  appear*  now  that  Dr.   VtfiUooi  ha*  made  it  public  to  the  world  that  if 
you  do  It  ecientifically  with  boiling  water  you  can  get  in  aome  caae*  aa 
much  aa  aix  grain*,  and  from  another  paper  that  wa*  got  from  one  par- 
ticular ahop— I  do  not  know  whether  that    shopkeeper    ha*  any  apecial 
arrangeaient  with  Messre.   Mather,   by  which  he  geta  a  specially  strong 
fly-paper— but  atiU  there  ia  the  fact  that  out  of  one  fly-paper  he   got 
«ve  or  SIX  graina  by  boiling  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  ;   as  you  boil 
It  It  increases  the  colour.  becauMi  you  get  out  the  colouring  matter,  and 
•o  you  make  it  less  useful  for  the  purpoae  of  iu  being  given  to  a  pereon 
without   detection    and    without    exciting    siisjiicion.       That  is   another 
premiae  that  you  have  to  assume.       Then  Dr.  Willcox  says  with  cold  water 
you  can  get  out  a  grain  and  a  half— and  you  do  not  get  such  a  Btrongly 
coloured  decoction  then.       Again  I   ask  you  gentlemen,   did  you  ki»w 
that?       Is  everything  to  be  aaaumed  against  thi*  man  that  he  knew  all 
Uieae  acientific  facta ;  la  it  to  be  aaaumed  that  he  knew  how  to  treat  these 
fiy-papera   m   the  beat   possible   way   to    get     these   poisonous    matter*! 
Gentlemra,  I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  in  assumptions  against  this 
man.       There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  got  a  fly-paper  in  his  life ;  there 
IS  no  evidence  that  he  ever  had  a  fly-paper  in  his  hands  in  his  life    ju. 
It  u  aU  to  be  aaaumed  against  him  becauae,  foiwwth,  he  benefit*  to  the 
extent  of  about  £2000  by  the  eariy  death  of  thia  woman.       Why  are  thev 
troubhng  with  the  fly-papera  at  aU!       Because  my  learned  friend*  have 
no  other  case  which  they  could  find  to  put  before  any  jury;   becaiue  a 
mM  cannot  buy  arsenic  in  the  ordinary  way  except  by  signing  a  poisons 

We  know  that  in  a  caae  which  excited  the  whole  country  a  few  montlis 
ago  the  purchase  of  a  far  more  deadly  poison  than  arsenic  was  entere.l 
in  the  poison*  book  and  aigned  for  by  the  man  who  purcha*ed  it.  Heie 
there  la  no  question  that  arsenic  was  procured  from  anybody  else,  and  so 
they  are  driven  to  the  fly-papers.  From  whom  does  the  suggestion  a*  to 
the  fly-paper.  anseJ  From  the  defence;  it  is  in  consequence  of  sonK- 
thing  that  happened  on  6th  December,  that  Mr.  Thorlev  trfd  us  about 
tliat  this  fly-paper  theory  ia  put  forward.  What  was  itJ  On  the  4th 
December— and  never  was  there  a  more  importflnt  fsctor  in  a  case  than  tlie 
one  statement  of  Inapector  Ward  in  this  case— one  of  the  most  cogent 
and  important  word*— and,  gentlemen,  I  warn  you  that  a  word  may  make 
aU  the  difference  m  a  case  of  thia  kind— one  of  the  moat  important  state- 
menti  was  this.  The  first  tiing  Inspector  Ward  says  to  Seddon  is,  "  I 
am  arresting  you  on  a  charge  of  murdering  Mi**  Barrow  by  araenic." 
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Mmot,  and  I  am  merely  making  a  •uggeetioo.  I  am  going  to  auggrnt 
that  tliii  woman,  parched  with  taint,  a  raging  thirat,  and  not  atrong  in 
her  mind,  with  thia  clear  fluid  available — becauaa  I  underatand  it  doea  not 
ahow  any  colouring;  I  am  only  putting  thii  forward  at  a  mere  poeaibility 
or  auggeation ;  there  ia  no  evidence  o(  it  one  way  or  the  other,  becauae, 
if  it  did  take  place,  ex  hyjpothtti  the  ia  alone  and  unattended.  Why  may 
•he  not,  in  her  raging  thirat,  have  drunk  aome  of  the  water  in  which 
fly-paper>  had  been  aoaked,  or  aome  of  it  may  have  got  into  whatever 
abe  waa  taking  (that  ia  aaauming  that  you  are  aatiafied  thut  death  reaulted 
from  arsenic) ;  may  not  aomething  of  that  sort  have  happened  through 
the  aervant — that  hare-brained  woman — without  intending  for  a  moment 
to  adminitter  arsenic,  leaving  aomething  of  thia  aort  about;  might  that 
not  have  happened  with  a  alovenly  6a.  a  week  servant,  and  so  the  whole 
thing  have  been  brought  about  by  mere  accident?  But  it  ia  aaid,  no, 
everything  of  this  kind  is  to  be  eliminated  from  the  case ;  the  possibility 
of  accident  is  to  be  eliminated.  Oh,  no,  they  aay,  it  could  not  poaaibly 
be  an  accidental  death  on  the  part  of  this  woman,  because  there  is  such 
motive  for  Seddon  doing  it.  There  ia  no  evidence  of  Seddon  doing  it. 
but  you  muat  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the  woman's  death  being  caused 
by  accident  because  the  motive  for  Seddon  committing  the  crime  ia  over- 
whelming, and  therefore  you  must  convict  him  of  the  murder. 

Gentlemen,  did  you  notice  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sworn  t  1  asked  him 
about  flies.  He  said  he  never  in  hia  life  saw  ao  many  fliea  in  a  sick-room 
as  when  he  went  there  early  in  September.  And  he  gave  the  reason : 
the  flies  were  drawn  there  by  the  foetid  amell  of  the  urine  and  excrement, 
and  so  forth,  that  was  passrag  from  this  unfortunate  woman  in  her  acute 
diarrhoea.  Mrs.  Seddon  will  tell  you  when  ahe  goes  into  the  witness-box 
that  ahe  bought  some  fly-papera,  and  she  will  tell  you  the  shop,  she  will 
tell  you  the  place  of  the  chemist  where  she  bought  them  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  that  she  bought  them  in  consequence  of  a  request  of  Miss 
Barrow  that  something  should  be  done  to  mitigate  the  nuiaance  of  these 
fliea.  If  you  have  ever  been  ill  yourself  in  hot  weather,  you  will 
know  how  deplorable  a  thing  ia  the  presence  of  flies  in  a  sick-room.  1 
suppose  there  ia  no  source  of  irritation  in  a  serioua  illness  that  ia  so 
trying  as  the  constant  bu.':7.-ng  and  aettling  of  flies  upon  the  exposed 
parte  of  the  akin;  I  auggest  to  you  that  there  is  nothing  more  terrible 
or  irritating  to  the  invalid  except,  of  course,  the  agoniaing  pain.  Mrs. 
Seddon  will  tell  you  in  her  evidence  that  in  consequence  of  the  request 
of  Miss  Barrow  that  something  should  be  done  to  mitigate  this  nuisance 
of  flies,  fly-papers,  or  something,  should  be  bought,  but  she  particularly 
requested  that  Mrs.  Seddon  should  not  buy  those  nasty,  sticky  tjiingi. 
Tou,  gentlemen,  probably  know  these  atioky  fly-papers — the  flies  with 
their  little  feet  stick  on  to  the  paper,  and  they  keep  buzzing,  buzzing. 
in  their  anxiety,  until  this  gummy  stuff  which  is  holding  them  to  death 
takes  effect.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  to  introduce  such  fly-papers 
into  a  eick-room,  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  That 
is  why  this  other  form  of  fly-paper  is  so  popular — because  it  ia  absolutely 
non-irritating ;  the  flies  drink  the  liquid  in  which  the  paper  is  put,  and  thev 
do  not  die  in  the  liquid,  but  they  go  elsewhere  and  seek  their  place  of 
death  where  they  like,  having  been  poiaoned  by  the  arsenic  in  the  liquid. 
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.1^7!^™  S""™*"'  i"  *'"»  >'  ■»  "Orth,  it  i.  uimittcd  Uut  in  thi. 
Mck-room  there  were  fly.p,per.  put  eiirly  in  September.  Mn.  Seddon, 
«cku.g  her  brajn  to  think  of  .n,  po«Mble  eiphmation  of  .ny  w.y  io 
ifc    K  ^'  T"^  *"""  Kot    accidentally  into    anv  |«rtion    of    the    food 

■™„  "''"  ?'''  ''"•  '*''«''•   <»»  t""^  »'  ""tJiiog  ««Pt  that 

upon  one  occaaion  the  content!  of  four  laucer.  were  emptied  into  one 

IT^L  ■.  *  "•  ""'  1""*  ""*  "^  "•"»  »"  done  with  the  pkte  temporarily ; 
whether  .t  wm  put  on  the  wa.h-.t,nd  rfie  ia  not  able  to  .ay  definitely  ^ 
no  not  foi^t  that  It  ia  no  part  of  my  caae  here  to  prove  my  cUenf . 
■nuooiooe.  Ihe  preaumption  ia  that  he  ii  innocent  until  that  preaump- 
Umu  diiplaced  by  evidence  of  guilt.  It  ii  not  for  the  defence  to  proi. 
the  innocence  of  the  person  accuaed.  Therefore,  all  I  can  do  to  uaiat 
you  in  coming  to  a  right  conclu.ion  ia  to  put  two  or  three  hypothe«» 
before  you  upon  which  you  can  find  a  verdict  not  advcrae  to  thV  client 
1  represent. 

,,_.*^''''*"'«'';  i  *"'  ■'°»  de«l  "itli  tiat  in  any  iurther  detail.  At  «>me 
further  ttage  of  thi.  caae  after  the  evidence  ia  concluded,  I  ahaU  have  of 
^T'"*'  n  .?'  "*^"  exhaustively  with  the  evidence,  and  to  put  before 
you  finaUy  the  poaition  I  take  up  on  the  part  of  my  client.  Of  courae. 
t  la  impoauble  for  ua  to  hnuh  thi.  caae  thi.  week— quite  impo..iblfr-and 
there  wiU  be  .ome  opportunity  later  on  for  me  to  prepare  what  1  have  to 
Z  T  \°  il\""  """^""^  "  "■"=l"'Jed  and  the  cro..-ex«nin.tion  ii  over. 
and  I  ahaU  have  an  opportunity  of  finally  addrewing  you.     My  learned 

have  the  right  of  reply-the  right  inherent  in  hi.  great  office,  but,  of 
cou«e,  now  there  1.  no  que.t,on  of  hi.  having  right  in  his  official  capacity 
LTJT^IV  7"'«'"1, ;»  ^  f««»».  and  therefore  he  would  be  entitW 
m  any  event  to  reply.       When  the  evidence  i.  concluded  I  .hall  addreM 

rVZt.^fK  ''"*^,'"'"^'."''-  ""'*°"''  ""•  •"^'^'»  y™  "■>  '»l'To" 
.In'  r^*"*,"^  '""S^f  '™'"^  '"'  "P'y-  ■""*•  fi"«'V.  my  lord  wiU 
™„  '^n  ''*°VT."''  «'  I. pre.,  upon  you  i,  thia-to  keep  your  mind, 
open.  Do  not  let  m  prejudice,  which  mu.t  inevitably  tend  to  warp  your 
jutoient  in  a  ca«,  of  thi.  kind.  Be  men.  and  throw  it  away.  VZt 
.Uow  prejudice  to  enter  your  mind.  If  it  doe.  influence  vou  let  °t 
^uence  you  in  favour  of  thi.  man;  becauae  it  i.  more  dangerow'to  deal 

^tt  a  r.n  '"'''""^  1^"'°"  "^r  y""  "'  P''J"'"»<^  than  it  i.  to  dea 
wrth  a  man  against  whom  you  have  no  prejudice  at  all.  Prejudice  is  a 
grave  danger,  and  therefore,  as  prejudice  has  and  will  be  excited  i^  hi^ 
•T  ".  ??"'?'*  *^  r'"  defendant-I  know  not  whether  it  wiU  te  exc^ 

S.„^  '*""'"  "^n'-t"*'  •""■  "^  ''  *"'  ^  """od  against  tte™ 
defendant,  as  you  wiU,  of  course,  feel  that  if  there  is  a  true  cue  «Kak.t 

SSi  ti\\°r''  "^r^^-  ""^  •'*'P''=''"«  ■n-rfer-let  this  h^  iTyZl 
mind  that  taking  aU  things  together,  the  fact  that  this  man  has  for 
twenty-one  years  been  in  honest  and  respectable  employment  without 
complaint  of  any  sort  or  shape,  with  practically  unlimiL  conTroI  of 
money  for  a  time,  with  the  actual  power  of  paying  the  company™  money 
^Lt-MZJ^""^'.  ?^  frt-^  •"="'  '*  "^  '^-  "»°  in«terd  of  a,  their 
committed  a  murder  .uch  as  this  in  the  scientific  way  in  which 
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Mf.  aanhall  Hill 


Do  not  forget  one  thing  more.  If  this  man  is  the  clever  poisoner 
that  you  must  find  him  if  you  accept  the  theory  of  the  prosecution,  is  it 
credible  that  he  was  not  one  little  bit  cleverer  stillJ  He  had  got  a 
medical  certificate  of  death.  It  is  admitted  that  on  the  body  as  it  lay 
there  wei«  no  objective  symptoms  from  which  that  certificate  could  have 
been  questioned.  He  had  only  to  get  another  medical  man  to  view  that 
body  and  give  him  a  certificate,  and,  within  a  few  yards  from  where  he 
lived,  that  body  could  have  been  taken  to  the  Golder's  Green  Crema- 
torium and  have  been  burnt  to  ashes.  Is  it  credible  that  a  man  who  is 
such  a  clever  poisoner  as  this  would  have  left  undone  that  final  piece 
of  skilful  work  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done?  He  had  got  one 
doctor's  certificate;  it  is  volunteered  to  him;  he  did  not  even  ask  for  it; 
the  symptoms  are  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  symptoms  of  epidemic 
diarrhoea.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  against  him.  He  could 
have  had  the  body  cremated  merely  upon  the  production  of  a  second 
certificate;  that  is  all  the  law  requires.  You  have  to  have  the  certificate 
of  two  medical  men  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and,  upon  the  production 
of  two  certificates,  the  body  could  have  been  cremated,  and  every  possible 
evidence   of  this  crime  would  have   disappeared. 

I  suggest,  first  of  all,  that  the  commission  of  such  a  crime  by  this 
man  is  incredible ;  that  it  showed  a  knowledge  of  poisons  which  this  man 
never  possessed,  and  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  him.  Therefore,  it  is 
incredible,  and  almost  impossible,  that  he  committed  the  murder.  But 
I  submit  further  that  even  if  you  think  that  he  may  have  committed  the 
murder,  you  must  take  the  one  thing  with  the  other;  if  he  knew  so  much, 
if  he  was  so  hardened  a  criminal  that  he  could  deliberately  lay  himself 
out  to  commit  this  crime  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  money,  it  is  ircredible 
that  he  should  not  have  taken,  as  he  could  have  taken,  this  one  step 
further ;  he  had  only  to  call  upon  Dr.  Paul,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  attended  to  this  woman  before,  who  had  seen  the  body 
and  knew  of  the  smell  in  the  room,  and  so  forth — everything  consistent 
with  death  from  epidemic  diarrhoea,  and  in  all  human  probability  that 
doctor  would  have  granted  a  second  certificate  upon  the  certificate  of 
Dr.  Sworn,  and  then  this  man  could  have  disposed  for  ever  of  all  evidence 
of  his  crime.  If  he  knew  as  much  as  is  attributed  to  him  by  the  prose- 
cution in  this  case ;  if  he  had  studied  the  question  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
one  of  the  first  things  he  must  have  found  out  would  have  been  that 
which  has  been  brought  to  light  time  after  time  in  the  criminal  records 
of  this  very  Court,  that  arsenic  has  one  very  extraordinary  effect; 
it  preserves  the  body  instead  of  destroying  it;  it  preserves  the  evidence 
of  the  administration  of  the  deadly  poison,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  post- 
mortem examination  and  detection  at  a  later  date,  whenever  that  post- 
mortem examination  takes  place.  I  say  that  if  a  man  has  studied  suffi- 
ciently ta  administer  arsenic  for  the  consideration  suggested  by  the  prose- 
cution, it  is  an  inference  that  you  must  draw  that  he  would  inevitably 
have  reckoned  that  the  danger  of  arsenical  poisoning  is  that  it  preserves 
the  body  from  any  destructive  change,  and  therefore  it  is  incredible  that 
a  man  who  has  the  iron  will  necessary  to  commit  a  murder  of  this  kind 
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Opening  Speech  for  Defence. 

.I./...1J        i.  "'•  ■«'»l'«n  Hall 

the  carlroTorJ  r/ve'd'e^lt-trr'  '"  ''-"^''"'"vel,  with 
have  merely  kiven  vou  the  ^,t1ir  ,  1  * v ''  ". '"  general  bearing,;  1 
adopt  in  thia^c«e/  I  tm  can  t,:':*,"  '""'  °H''»™«  -^oh  we  .haU 
called  them,  I  aha  1  aak  vou  to  ..T  *""'»»««  ''«f<'™  you,  and,  having 
jour  auapioion.  may  te   whLtr  tL  ™-  V'''''*''"'  T"  "g"'"'  *"»*«'" 

evidence  whatever  ^up^iwhth'rcir^rhr''''  ^'  ""■*  '^^^  '"  "» 
you  must  say  that    a«  thl  l.M^       f     possibly  convict,   and  therefore 

of  the  quantL  „'p"o,  whTchTnfl'''*  P^*™"""  •>.,  fallen  short 
against  this  man,  yoriat  a^  that  1,^7  ^-.TT^  ""  "^^  «"'g^d 
hands.  I  do  not  ask  th^t  L^LlI  t  M  \"*'*'l^  *°  acquittal  at  your 
demands  at  your  hanSlht  '  ml.?™  V  t  '*'"^'  "'  '^^  ^°"''*.  '»'»  ho 
is  entitled  to,  unlewCelide^^^m.,'""''  '"•'^  »">  '°  th"  country 
his  conviction.  '""*  '"  ^^^  P™'=oution  is  sufBcient  to  justify 

Evidence  for  the  Defence. 

of  thereof  sXey^Co";  T^""'^  V  "'^^  ''™""'-I  "-  >  ->nber 
ham.  I  have  k^w^  Sn  Ir  aboT  s.-x"**"'  '^*  "'s""  «""<'•  ^ottel- 
meeting  him  in  Junem-  j3y  igno  -"'^  y**"- "  ".T-  '  "bomber 
Frontiersmen,  of  which  he  ^^a  a  member  Tf*'""  I'"*  """  "^^ion  of 
wa.  held  in  the  Honisey  WoIdTaver^^ven  S^ir.*^R  T""*'  *"''' 
h«  shop,  which  was  also  in  til  J"*™'  P*™"  Jesters  Road,  we  went  to 
business  there      He  sa  d  h°  ^.  H  •*"  ®'"*"  ^^^'  •>«  '^'■^  «  "ardrob^ 

was,  and  the  profiu  he  was  TaWn,,  .„h  Tu!'^*'  '""'  "«=eessful  he 
^turned  with  .  bag  of  gold  whi  hV°h„wJ'"?^-  °*  I"'*  *''•  '■»''■"  «°d 
"Munt  was  about  £200  I  foJmed  th^  ^  ■*"  "°?-  ?*  ""'"tioned  the 
between  £150  and  £200  "P""""  **"'  ''  ""  something 

the  w:?drZX^n"sete\l"3^R?ar"1r"'■  •«»''''»  ''^O  «-• 
the  money  that  I  have  told  about  bv  ^?^-  "*  ■°«'>»™«d  that  he  had 
..ock^that  he  would  hal;  to  pay  ^caahXnlhlv*"  "'"m  "^  "^  ""'"P 
cheque.  I  could  not  exactly  sav  when  h«  itl,^  ?  ""'"'  °""  »<=«?'  » 
m,  but  I  understand  he  was  in  the  h"»in«.  #  u*°  """^  that  business 
believe  he  went  from  Sev™  S  ster.  RoadTT  n'^"*  S''!™  '°»°*''..  I 
»"  only  hi.  insurance  bu™ne.,trrfe^  on  '^■'  ^"^'  "■*«  «■«« 

postTffi:fU°i™ee^rd'''iTv:"a:%^^f  s«r^\^"--'  - » 

P-nt  on  th/ocLion  whJn  'mT  sXtd^S^t'ylX™'  toU" 
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Trial  of  the  Seddons. 

WUIUUD  John  Wilson 

in  1909.  During  the  evening  Mr.  Seddon  produced  a  bag  of  gold,  but 
he  did  not  say  how  much  wa«  in  it.  I  estimated  the  amount  at  about 
X200. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attornbt-Gemral — About  two  months  ago, 
or  somewhere  about  that,  I  wa^  asked  if  I  knew  anything  about  thiK 
case.  The  money  was  in  a  buff-coloured  bag,  a  plain  bag,  with  no  name 
on  it  whatever.  It  looked  to  me  to  be  a  rather  rough  paper  bag.  Seddon 
told  me  that  it  was  gold  that  was  in  it ;  he  opened  it,  and  put  his  hand 
in,  and  withdrew  some  of  the  coin  and  showed  it  to  me. 

Sydney  Arthur  Naylor,  recalled,  further  examined  by  Mr.  Marshall 
Hall — When  I  saw  the  account  of  this  case  in  the  papers  iit  the  Police  Court 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Seddon  about  the  gold. 

Frederick  Henry  Sbddon  (prisoner,  on  oath),  examined  by  Mr. 
Marshall  Hall — I  am  forty  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  my  arrest  I 
was  living  at  63  Tollington  Park.  I  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the 
London  and  Manchester  Industrial  Insurance  Company  since  I  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  I  have  held  the  position  of  district  superintendent 
since  1896,  and  district  superintendent  for  the  Islington  district  since 
1901.  I  have  had  a  constant  progress  in  the  way  of  my  position  in  the 
business.  The  other  prisoner  is  my  wife.  We  have  been  married  a  great 
many  years,  and  we  have  five  children  living,  the  eldest  being  William, 
who  is  seventeen  ;  then  Margaret,  who  is  sixteen  ;  Frederick,  fifteen  ;  Ada. 
eight;  and  Lily,  who  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  January  of  last  year. 
About  eight  years  ago  I  purchased  57  Isledon  Road.  Since  that  date  I 
have  purchased  63  Tollington  Park  and  other  property  since  I  have 
resided  in  Tollington  Park.  I  made  a  profit  on  Isledon  Road.  I  invested 
£400  in  Cardiff  stock,  which  I  still  have.  I  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  money  in  hand — never  less  than  £50 — since  I  have  been 
in  London. 

Just  prior  to  February,  1909,  I  lived  at  Southend  for  twelve  months, 
coming  up  to  town  every  day.  I  then  took  a  house  and  shop  at  267 
Seven  Sisters  Road,  where  the  business  of  a  ladies'  wardrobe  dealer  wus 
carried  on  in  my  wife's  name,  Rowen.  I  found  the  money  for  stocking 
the  shop.  I  think  it  was  in  September  of  the  same  year  that  I  bought 
the  second  safe ;  I  had  had  one  for  several  years.  The  profits  that  came 
from  the  wardrobe  business  I  kept  on  hand  to  replenish  the  shop  should 
a  bargain  ever  turn  up.  The  profits  were  not  banked,  and  until  I  had  the 
safe  I  kept  them  in  a  roll-top  desk ;  afterwards  I  kept  them  in  the  safe 
in  the  bedroom.     My  other  safe  was  in  the  office  in  Seven  Sisters  Road. 

I  remember  the  evening  that  has  been  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Naylor 
when  the  money  was  produced.  I  could  not  say  how  much  gold  there 
was  in  the  bag,  but  there  might  have  been  anything  from  £100  to  £130 
or  £150.  That  would  be  the  balance  of  some  money  I  had  after  purchas- 
ing stock  and  profits  accumulated  up  to  that  date.  On  the  occasion  that 
I  showed  it  to  thMe  two  men  I  took  it  from  the  pigeon-holes  in  my 
secretaire. 

In  August,  1909,  I  entered  into  negotiations  with  Messrs.  Ramsay  fc 
Wainwright,  279  Seven  Sister^  Road,  for  the  purchase  of  63  Tollington 
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Evidence  for  Defence. 

rrMlarlek  H.  Saddon 

rf".^'  J  '"'''*™  '•,'"•'*  '?'.''  ^^'^  ""^^  "'  C^-dia  "took  for  the  purpose 
of  Btartmg  my  wife  in  th..  business,  and  that  left  me  with  £300  wirth 

B1  T^im!  f  i.  V  "k'^'  ,"■"■."-"  *]■*  P""^*  *'"'*  '«'  "'""^d  '<»■  the  b.u,e. 
bi  ToUmgton  Park,  but  I  reduced  the  figure  down  to  £320  I  had 
somewhere  about  £:>00  in  gold  on  hand  at  this  date,  and  then  I  intended 
l.l\l-^°J^'°"  ^'  "■?  ^"'^'"  ""'''  *°  "">'<«  "P  the  £320.     Somewhere 

iisd^  ■  V  "f.""^  ^.°^i^^^  ""'  "'  'he  secretaire  and  extracted 
£16  from  it  in  cash  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  a  cheque  will  do  for  me,  Seddon  " 
and  1  gave  him  a  cheque  and  put  the  gold  back  into  the  secretaire.  Mr 
t^  r'.'h^^v^n^^  fhould  get  a  mortgage,  and  when  he  explained 
to  me  the  object  I  fell  in  with  the  suggestion.  I  ev=nfjally  got  £220 
ent  on  mortgage,    eaving  a  balance  of  £85  after  taking  into^  account 

:omefhing*'ir£85'   '''  "='<"'  '^""'   °'  ^""^  '*-''•"''-''   --"^ 

About  this  time,  the  end  of  1909,  my  wife  and  I  had  a  little  difference 

on  family  matters    and  there  was  a  separation  for  a  short  time.       I^ 

t  w!rror.°t  ***  '  ^^^  V  '■",'*.  ''°""  ">"  ''"^'"^  husines,.  because 
t  was  not  a  business  that  I  could  engage  in.  I  practically  gave  away 
the  stock  to  Mr.  Kee^an  for  £.30.  I  had  previously  opened  a  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  "^o^t  and  I  „^„ed  another  accoun?  with  this  money 
°hi4*MH"-„"^u"'?-.  ?»'  ^^  "ot  ""^^t  the  £200  approximately 
«hKh  I  had  m  gold.  I  had  the  idea  at  first  of  letting  No.  63  Tollington 
Park  m  flats,  but  not  having  let  it,  I  moved  in  there  and  lived  "the 
house,    somewhere  about  the  end  of  January  of   1910.        My   wifl  1  ad 

Tori„:,'t„rp''t"  "!■,  '  '""^'^^'^  "^  °«'«  «»  t^e  baPement  „f  13 
flill^^  Park,  and  I  occupied  the  whole  of  the  house  except  the  top 

fnTo  th.  hJf     ?"  «  '""'  'I  *'  »*"  "  ^^*°  Sifters  Road'l  r  moved 

cash  tflt  ,:  ^."'y  household  goods  in  the  bedroom.  I  counted  mv 
ToUin^irpl'f  *^  ''"'P'  ""-l'  ™"'"«'i  it  again  on  my  removal  int'o 
o„r^  Ln^  .  ?*'/  '*'  '■*"'  ^^^°  ^  ^230,  which  was  all  my 
ca^'of  ht/  °.\^*^^'?.rr  "P  **"«  """'^"e^  "*  «"?  time  desired.  In 
case  of  burglary  I  kept  £100  I  believe  in  the  lower  safe  and  £100  in  the 

^^'ir.r'Lr*^  *'"'  f  °  '  ''^P'  »  'oo'*  '^'^  i"  «°  "binary  £6"ilver 
k^otTn^l^  "a'"/?  "!;  "■"  **"•  "^^^  ^100  in  the  offi4  safe  was 
did,  at  airevenu.    ^  ^^  "'™''  ""^  »'"'"''*  '"''•'  °''™'  "^lO"  «'  «»"-'' 

the  rlA^Jlf^?'  anything  happening  to  you,  there  would  have  been 
tne  ready  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage?— Yes. 

Witl,„^         ^j",''  '''«,?»""  pay  it  off  and  she  would  have  the  housel— 

"'„;  ""^  ""T  ''.,™  vacant,  and  I  instructed  GUbert  i  Howe  house 
l^ri  '.Sr™n!^^  '^'''>  ^  o*""'"  a  tenant.  In  July,  1910  ffiss  Bai^ow 
1  rooms  f"^*"  n"\''*  *•"•  ''°°'''  ''"''  ""^  "^  -Ue  and  mspe"*^^ 
12.  for  thlf  ""''  '*'*  ^'^t  *°  '*^'"""*  ""y  **"*"*  «t  a  weekly  rent 
,L,f  .i.  j^/","^  ™°"  '"'  the  top  floor.  The  tenancy  comninced 
about  the  end  of  July.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hook  and  Ernest  Gra^nt  camTwUh 
ier  to  Uve  m  the  house.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hook  stayed  .ometiing  ™tw«n 
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Trial  of  the  Seddons. 

rradiFtok  H.  s*4don 

t«n  dayi  aod  a  fortnight.     I  wai  not  at  home  when  they  arrived  in  the 
houie. 

Just  tell  ui  the  details  of  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hook  came  to  leave!— 
rhey  were  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  bouse  which  I  was  not  used  to; 
they  proved  undesirable  tenants.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  on  the 
Saturday,  and  I  gave  them  all  notice  to  quit— Miss  Barrow  and  all.  Miss 
Barrow  said  she  did  not  want  to  leave,  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was 
Mr.  Hook.  She  was  afraid  of  him,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  of  course,  this 
kind  of  thing  cannot  go  on."  She  asked  if  1  would  speak  to  him,  and  1 
said,  "  Well,  you  had  better  speak  to  him  yourself."  This  would  be  on 
the  Saturday,  I  think.  On  the  Sunday  Hook  and  his  wife  went  out  all 
day,  takmg  the  boy  with  them,  and  left  the  old  lady  absolutely  unattended, 
and  she  oould  not  attend  or  wait  on  herself.  My  wife  and  daughter 
mformed  me  that  she  was  crying  all  day.  I  said,  "  Well,  1  will  see  what 
he  means  about  it  when  he  comes  home,"  because  I  understood  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hook  had  come  to  occupy  rooms  with  Miss  Barrow  on  the 
express  condition  that  they  would  look  after  her,  and  the  wife  was  going 
to  do  the  cooking  and  keep  the  rooms  clean  and  show  her  how  to  look 
after  herself .  There  was  absolutely  no  arrangement  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hook  and  Miss  Barrow  came  that  my  wife  or  anv  servant  of  mine  should 
do  any  cooking.  I  should  not  have  taken  them  on  such  a  condition.  Miss 
Barrow  gave  Hook  notice  to  quit  to  satisfy  me,  because  I  said  that  they  all 
had  to  go.  Miss  Barrow  wrote  to  Mr.  Hook,  "  Mr  Hook,  as  you  and  your 
wife  have  treated  me  so  badly,"  Ac.  (Reads.)  The  answer  to  that  is  exhibit 
24,  Miss  Barrow,  as  you  are  so  impertinent  to  send  the  letter  you  have 
I  ?"**<>  inform  you."  (Reads.)*  At  that  time  Mr.  Hook's  conduct  to 
Miss  Barrow  was  very  abrupt,  rather  cruel. 

Did  you  in  any  way  incite  or  suggest  to  Miss  Barrow  ti.jit  she  should 
get  rid  of  the  Hooks  ?— Absolutely  no.  Miss  Barrow  communicated  to 
me  the  answer  that  she  had  received  from  Hook.  Sho  was  distressed  at 
the  idea  of  Ernie  going.  She  said  to  me,  "  As  landlord,  can  you  not 
tell  him  to  go  J "  I  told  her  she  was  my  tenant,  not  Hook,  but  that 
I  should  certainly  give  him  notice  to  go  if  she  so  desired  it.  I  waited  for 
him  till  late  that  night,  and  when  he  went  into  his  room  I  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  he  would  not  open  the  door,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  the  notice  is 
for  you  on  the  door."  I  gave  a  formal  notice  to  quit^l  think  it  was 
typewritten.  After  Hook  found  the  notice  on  his  door  he  came  down  to 
see  me  the  next  day  in  the  drawing-room.  I  told  t  -n  I  was  not  used 
to  this  kind  of  conduct  in  my  home,  and  I  did  not  -.itend  to  tolerate  it 
under  any  circumstances ;  that  he  must  get  out  according  to  the  notice 
1  had  left  on  his  door ;  it  was  Miss  Barrow's  desire,  and  she  claimed  mv 
protection. 

,,.  ^'^''*  ^^^  Hooks  were  in  the  house  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Miss  Barrow  had  a  cash  box ;  I  did  not  know  it  before.  She  was  terriblv 
upset  at  the  bother  that  the  Hooks  had  created,  and  she  came  dowi 
into  the  dining-room,  where  my  wife  and  daughter  were,  and  she  asked 
me  to  shut  the  door.  She  asked  if  I  would  put  her  cash  box  in  my  safe 
aa^she  was  afraid  Hook  might  take  it  with  him  when  he  waa  leaving.     I 

■  See  Appendix  A. 
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"sO^n!"}'^^  much  money  .he  had  in  th«  box,  and  .he  .aid  between 
mh^rffn.  /  V.I"*'       '  ''"'"'^  ""^^'^^  '»  '«''«  ">«  "'•Pon.ibility  of 

mmding  your  ca.h  boi  if  you  are  not  sure  how  much  i.  in  it    without 

tnen  %hT  i],  K  ""'TJ"  '^*  ^°"'''  "^"^  "'  ™""*  '*  °"'  there  and 
™  in  ;t  .  /ti  u  """'"^  '*''■*  "  "P't*"'  ""''  ■""''»  ••"«  how  Tiuch 
do^,^  with  .h  l  .  !  n'"'  T*""-  '  ""f^Il.v  waited  for  her  to  come 
M?  .ff  A       J"  ««".  J"\'""'  ""<;•>  was  in  it',  but  .he  did  not  return. 

My  wife  or  daughter  .aid  that  .he  had  locked  herself  in   her  bedroom 

anv  fnrthJ™  T  TJ"\*°  ^°  r"  ""•'  »"''"''  '"•  "d  1  did  not  trouble 
We  Tb-  li,  "u'u"*"  V'""  "*  ''"  *P»'"  <1"""K  M™  Barrow'. 
«™  *  ""*  ""''  '^'^  'hat  ha.  been  produced  in  this  case  is  the 

Sum?  ODC  ■ 

Hook  left  that  day.  I  think  hi.  brother  William  paid  for  the  removal 
Mi«  Barrow  gave  it  to  him  of  cour«.  I  told  Mis,  Barrow  she  0^4 
to  get  a  wrvant  in  to  look  after  her,  and  .he  asked  if  my  dauEhUr 
Maggie  could  not  look  after  her,  and  .he  agreed  to  give  her  a^shiufng  a 

evJr^-  »'  K  ?*^-  ""^^^  ™  *"  '°'"'  ""«'  her  room.,  cook  .n7do 
everything,  but  .he  was  not  to  do  the  washing  .       "  oo 

In  con.equence  of  something  my  wife  and  daughter  said  to  me,  I 

had  an  interview  with  Mi.s  Barrow  in  the  month  of  August,    1910      I 

saw  Mis.  Barrow  about  some  property  somewhere  in  the  autumn  of  1910 

My  wife  and  daughter  told  me  that  Mi.s  Barrow  wa.  continually  crying 

and  very  despondent  and  greatly  worried  about  her  properties        Whfn 

™{-  ti  T  *?"*  •.''^?Z  '"""''"'K''  "'  *"  'hat  Mis,  Barrow',  propertv 
hTL  of.  I  said  "What  ha,  she  got  to  worry  about?  I  understand 
f„»  i'\^°*i'*°*^;  ^^^^  "l"*''^''  "«  *°  ««  Mis,  Barrow,  but  I  d"d 
sKo„rif  I  *  u'  '•»' ''PP''""=h«d  ™  S"eral  occaaion,  before  I  troubled 
so™  a.S  K  S  ^""^  "'cu'"'*  '  "''""  '''™  "  -^hat  with  Mis.  Barrow  a. 
SentemW  ft  iT  „•  ■^'"  '^'^  ^'""'  ™«  ^"'«'«y  '-  'he  month  of 
heptember    nto   the  dming-room,    and   had  a   chat  with   me   about  her 

ZM^:^,  I   t  ^",   "*""  **   ""  worrying   about,   what   wa,   her 

trouble  that  she  was  always  crying,  was  she  not  aati.fied  with  the  way 
hanT  W  .'r'""V''*'"  ''«'•'  ""d  «h«  »"d,  "  Ye.,  that  she  waa  perfectly 
hK'nnW-  i."^'  her  property  that  wa.  worrying  her."  She  iaid  shi 
the  nriSr  "  «'  Camden  Town  called  the  Buck's  Head,  and  it  wa, 
^rounH  ?ri.  'T'^  "i  ''f  ""=?'°*'  "^^  had  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
&d  °±-'^'  r^  '"^  '*4  """  ""yl  ^^'e^'^  Budget  had  up«t 
S^"^,^  V*"?  '°r/'*1  '"""'""  ">»'  her  tenant.,  TruiLi, 
thev  m7„h*  K  .  ?■'  '■^'^  "  ''"  °'  ^'"^""^^  houses,  and  she  was  afraid 
I  H^  S  T  1  .  7,f  "'"**  '"""^  "'  them,  and  she  said,  "  Whatever  would 
JL"  Shi  *t"°  tl  ^^"IK  '  ™""  "<"  •»  »hle  to  let  the  premie. 
ITriuU;  ^  'hought  the  barber',  shop  next  door  depended  a  lot  upon 
feLlv  £3  a°Zw;  ^  ™«tomers,  and  if  she  lost  them  it  would  m^n 
°un  Li  .L  -^  1.''*:^  \^'^^^  ''*'■  •""'  "^"y  y*""  her  lease  had  to 
hat  T?,™.^  "^J^  K*"^  *^f"i'"  ''  ""  «'"""  ^''enteen  year,.  She  said 
but  .h^3  '  °j'''"J?'  t  ?"'<"■  '*™  t^"""'"  throughout  the  teni 
rivelt  Sn  rrtitl  W  ''  *^2  ^'i  *?  ^'°«' ,""  P"hHo-hou«  they  would 
give  It  up  certainly  becau»  they  had  complained  that  customer,  were 
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t'hal  X  wolud'hivr.'"''  ""','*"-••"*  "'«  P'"--     1  did  not  ,ay  to  her 

onyway."     I  askj  her  Xt  .1.   """  "  "  l"^;!'  ?»"  »»»  «'  the  workhouse 

pufchaL  a„  arnult'i;  "beta's  ^l^het  "'f  dM  T.t  "^^ 
name  of  the  friend  until  I  am  ;t    \V       u     if"',      '  ?'°  ""^  ■"">"■  f>i.- 

coM^nsation  dllemia^ey Tha'rgtd^^'ruV"^^^7;i  *"»■"  ^^■^-  '"J 

?hVrr^*x^tetzLT!^t£^r 

her  age  wa.  forty-eight,  and  I  marked  it  !!ff  1  i  ^  I  ^t  ""'  "'°' 
.ure  that  «he  was  forty;ight,  and  he  aaM  "^  nI  •"■  f  ''""  '/  '^^  ''"' 
and  ISO  I  .aid,    ■  You  wiU  Lt  that  fnr  7?    '  ,'     1?*  ,""*  '■"■ty-nine, 

on  it.  She  asked  me  to  explain  this  IndYtZV'^  '  ^"^  ""^  """'' 
pay  ilTOO  to  produce  iloHr  somethW  „l  «*""  ^u"-  """'''  '""''  "> 
she  «ould  have  to  part  tith  that  ilTOnf.t  ..  *•  °*'''"^'°''  ^'"  *>■»* 
she  would  get  any  return    »»«>«  fl.?         '  "°?  *""  *"  "">"""  bef"™ 

investigated,  as  I  advised  her  t»  >,-"  >  '  '""P^'^  """'  **"  "*'"  '''" 
that  this  is  the  document  I  Lid  tlfi*  '"™«t'g»<*<'.  I  will  not  swear 
believe  it  passed  out  of  my  cSstodv  ?ntn  ^l?"™"*:  T  ^^'^  November.  I 
-anyhow  it  has  never  b^Lnmv.„I»^S  the  custody  of  the  coroner  then 
pointed  out  this  difficulty  ^iS  Te^rd  to"os"officeT'*''f''".^''T"; 
.f  I  ecu  d  not  grant  her  an  anndty-^he  said  "  O^mT  V  '■"  '^Y 
jnnmtyl"     I  calculated  it  on  this  bTsi^T  m„V  •  *  °°i  «™°*  ""* 

Buck's  Head  and  the  barbe?°s  shop  anTTlL  itGTOlnZ'ff """"'  "i* 
stock,  and  I  calculated  that  -'>■  °f^      '    tiie  ±1600  India  SJ  per  cent. 
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■^       ,  .  Fradtrlek  H.  Saddon 

tZ"Z°lMZTMo\''lZ''  if  ?,  -'•"'h    '  '™''  ""«  ™u.ideration 
between  i3  and  £3  2.   '  "rk""  'jtl       "f,  ^'V  !j™  ™"'  '^«'-  "  "" 

-took  and  the  Buckwf,„H  ,  ■  .  *  ""*'*  P'"''**'''  ">'  «>«  Ea.t  India 
of  the  Courtl.t  the  ;re«nt  t'iri*  ■'  "™  '"""='  '""'  '''''  """-  ""  "''" 
at  ar^iS"n''''"Cre~J''"''  ■""■.'  »«  "".n.i-pprehen.ion  about  thi, 

notbi„r^'i>n."'rn^.  rrrj:trb;tLT  '"■■  "  '- 

with  Ve^^d  tV^e  Ctr  Totn^p.o^rin'^S^tor'^lTt  St^f 
Ehza  Mary  Barrow  to  F.  II.  Seddon,  eihibit  150)-Th..t  IT  Mil  Barrow^ 

solicitors,   69  Coleman  Street,   E  C      Dear  s!r      T  r?<«-»t  ?  °ut' 

to  oaU  upon  you  to-day  with  W.-'sedd^n^l.^i^q-^t^dX*  yorLt^t 
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Il»r,a?f  ""  l"*>'.'-  However,  I  under.t.nd  from  him  that  you  u. 
HenA^d'on*^.?,'  "r^""  «'  thow  propertie.  to  Mr  Fr^"rick 
^^.^■1  •  •"♦'"'"K  •"■»  to  r««ive  rent,  and  take  over  liabilit".  and 
S?.™Ji    1  'V  ™''"«'*f  "i""  tb"*  propertie.  from  quarter  day     2Bt 

aCBa-rrr^-"  '"^"^  <^d 'o^rnv^/ar  Vo'u-rVfaa,;" 

rep,,"nted  a!!dT"  ^"'"^  *'"'i  "'"  »»"»-  "»>»"  •»  «P«rate!v 
M?   St    but  .hT"^  «n>^--red.     She  wa.  .eparately  repre«Ld  by 

rmifhTtt-'alf  .t  CC  Tli^  i?'r%,Xd''"t^'-     ^"^  "■ 

circumatance.  »he  ought  to  pay  Mr    Knisht'.  Jm       Xht  „"j    v    ^j 
aTd"rd"er"'  '"«'""*%-'»«  "^ug^  -  d^wn  a  ™^  'Lton'dli"" 

would^-at^f^d-Th?.  tu^if  wX.d"  "t'^jr  t?'"?.  *""^ 
execution  of  the  alignment.  Mi.:t"o7;ro't:  o"^e«  . 'ruTu  ■■:; 
10th  January    .aying  that  .Le  tru.ted  there  would  bTno  further  del" 

»y  «.ioitor.  aflernheT^  1^.  aJdtt^  ^41 1^:^^^]^^:^: 
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,„,,     ,    .  'rMwtok  H.  s«dd0B 

1»11,   I  mttructed  Capel-Cure  i  Terry  to  •ell  ilRnn  «#  t  j-       .    .      . 

Provincial  Bank  u  fir  ..I  c«„  rJ™»f  V-''  '"'<'  "■•  ''""''on  and 
exhibit  36-On  m  FebruarT  Ifli,  I  -•  ^""^  ''"""'  ">?  P"' book, 
in  current  account  I  oJnei.iZ/'  ""  '"^F  °'/^»  ">  "'y  ""«'» 
On  6th  March  I  drew  th?  lunn  "^  -i".™"*  "'"^  ">«  »"■"  ^70, 
bou.e.  in  Coutt.'  Real  StepfJ^L  "It?^''! J^^h  f  Ld""?" "h  '""r''' 
a  depoiit  by  a  cheque  drawn  by  my  •    :ri7n,  „  "'""'J'  P«'<*  " 

Under  •■  2nd  February  ",7  Z  ^ur,  '"*"  """r  '^"'™nt  account. 
"Hickman,  Prope,^  £70  "  oS^Tth"  .,  K  i""^'.  *^T  "  '"  "*"■• 
my  deposit  accoSnt  at  the  Londl  .„^  T^  • '  Pf  1  »  '-•""■■■  "^^O  into 
to'illOO.  At  thaftil  I  h^?hellMdeT.?' .''''"'' u''""S"'S  "  "P 
the  £220  in  goK>  in  my  ,afe  ^        "  "''  '"'"''  ""^  '  '>«d 

"Jh^j^n-ri-dTa^d  tnilrLrrJ*"  *k^^"  '"•  "'-- 

.nd  then  .he  came  in  taUinrabout  f'S'  LTt°'^''''*  '^u^  ''"*''• 
•nether,  and  ahe  said,  "  hL  Z  Id  7^  if  antti!  *■ '".''  ""'  *5'"8  and 
now  regarding  the  furniture  and  he  e^llery  Xt'le  h''^;"'''.  *".^' 
belonged  to  Eraeat  and  Hilda  Gran*.^  parenUJ''  I^^M  ■?  »°i  "^'i^ 
ought  to  make  a  wUl  becauw  she  was  afraid  of  .ifl,  X^",  ""**  '''* 
into  possession  of  it  or  that  herrJation..h„,?u  .-.'''% "''°'''  ""'"K 
her  nearest  relatiye.  would  core?nono.s™?n  ^,*  "■  J  "''*  ^"  ""'' 
I  suggested  that  .he  ought  T  hay"  awSr  h^^V""  ™''"  "  "'" 
the  name  of  ".olicitor''  .he ^^T  annoyed  'l  I:''*"*?'-  "''  ''*''"' 
when  I  came  back  at  nieht  I  ™f  th.rw'     .  '*"'   '""■y-    and 

been  handed  to  her  by  lit ,  BafroV  in  J  k  ""  "^^  "''«•  "haying 
meant  the  letter  to  Ja  k  nd  of  wm  an?I  ±"i;'!„  '  ^"^  ■'  "'at  shf 
On  30th  May,  1911,  I  took  the  noti  «  t„  ,1  «  "^  '"  "^  «"etaire. 
and  he  said,^"  Oh,  'this  U  not^ne'^ttr,'"  yo'u'wmTch'  '"r\^" 
and  you  can  deduct  it  off  her."  ^  ^  charged  with  it 

About  thi.  time  there  was  trouble  with  the  B,vi,k.»i.  d  l  • 
■equence  of  which  Miss  Barrow  consu^td  ,^  Sh!  «td  J!!!^  '?/<"- 
missus  go  up  with  her  to  draw  her  mone^  out  of  thtV^V^^lf  "^ 
Street,  and  I  asked  her  why,  and  she  Taid  "  It  LkV  ^"u  V"  "PP*' 
are  going  smash."  There  had  previously  been  thJ^f^'  '  "  n*''*  ''*''''• 
?nd  then  the  Birkbeck  Bank  on  L^rf  it ;  sh^  had  b^T^,^'".™  ^ank 
n  this,  and  I  think  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  ^?  i,  t^^'?  interested 
tte  newspaper.  On  19th  June  S  Barrow  and  mf?^  '"'I  ^^g^t 
hank  and  drew  out  £216  9s  7d  I  h»„ T  .  ^  T  *  ""''  *»  tbe 
liil^^li-tha^e  had  bro^^ht  i^  ^rhorin^-^nT ,  2 
*  S«e  Appendix  F. 
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not  like  the  idea.  I  told  bar  I  did  not  consider  that  her  trunk  was  a 
vei7  safe  thing  to  keep  such  a  sum  of  money  as  that,  and  especially  in 
my  house. 

On  1st  August  Miss  Barrow  went  to  see  Dr.  Paul,  accompanied,  t 
belieye,  by  my  wife.  From  5th  to  8th  August  we  were  all  at  Southend. 
The  last  week  in  August  and  the  first  week  in  September  were  intensely 
hot.  Miss  Barrow  and  the  boy  Ernie  often  used  to  go  into  the  garden. 
The  boy  was  very  friendly  with  my  children — they  were  his  only  play- 
mates. I  believe  Miss  Barrow  and  the  boy  had  their  meals  in  their  own 
kitchen  upstairs.  I  understand  that  she  always  bought  her  own  food, 
and  it  was  cooked  by  my  little  girl  Maggie  up  in  her  own  kitchen.  1 
could  not  say  whether  on  some  occasions  the  food  was  cooked  downstairs 
by  my  wife. 

When  the  boy  first  came  to  the  house  he  slept  with  Miss  Barrow.  1 
advised  her  to  buy  a  small  bed  and  to  let  him  occupy  the  same  room, 
which  she  did  until  she  took  ill  on  2nd  September.  On  Ist  September 
my  wife  told  me  that  Miss  Barrow  had  a  bilious  attack  and  that  I  should 
not  trouble  her.  I  remember  that  because  her  annuity  was  due  and  I 
wanted  to  pay  it  to  her.  On  Saturday,  2nd  September,  she  sent  a 
message  down  by  my  wife  that  she  thought  she  could  manage  to  sign 

for  her  annuity.     About  noon  I  paid  her  £10  in  gold,  as  I  always  did 

.£9  in  sovereigns  and  £1  in  halt-sovereigns,  and  she  signed  the  two 
receipts  for  it.  Although  one  is  dated  17th  August  it  wag  in  fact  signed 
on  2nd  September.  I  cannot  say  whether  she  got  better  or  worse  after 
that.  On  4th  September  I  went  up  to  remonstrate  with  her  for  leaving 
her  bedroom  and  going  into  the  back  room.  At  that  time  the  boy  had 
left  his  own  room  and  had  started  to  sleep  with  her.  On  that  day, 
2nd  September,  my  daught'-r  Margaret  was  sent  to  fetch  Dr.  Paul,  but 
as  he  could  not  come,  I  suggested  sending  for  Dr.  Sworn,  who  had  been 
our  family  doctor  for  ten  years.  Dr.  Sworn  called  about  eleven  o'clock. 
When  I  went  into  Miss  Barrow's  room  on  4th  September  there  was  a  lot 
of  flies  in  the  room.  My  wife  told  me  that  Miss  Barrow  had  seriously 
complained  about  the  flies,  and  that  that  was  why  she  had  left  the 
room ;  she  said  the  room  was  too  hot  and  the  flies  annoyed  her,  and  she 
had  the  boy  constantly  fanning  her. 

Do  you  know  whether  your  wife  got  any  fly-papers  on  that  date?— 
She  told  me  she  did. 

..V  Z™™.  ^^fl  *?  '^'  ^'^  y"  *"*''  *'="""»  *  fly-paper  that  came  into 
the  house?— Absolutely  no.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  Mather's  fly-papers 
was  at  the  Pobce  Court.  On  the  night  of  Uth  September  when  the  wiU 
was  signed  I  saw  a  couple  of  fly-papers  upon  the  chest  of  drawers  next 
to  a  mirror,  and  a  couple  in  saucers  on  the  mantelpiece.  These  four 
fly-papers  were  papers  that  you  put  some  water  on  ;  I  could  not  say  whether 
they  were  Mather's  or  not.  I  did  not  know  that  they  contained  arsenic  : 
I  merely  knew  that  the  flies  drank  it  and  died. 

Have  you  ever  in  your  life  boiled  down  a  fly-paper  and  made  a 
concoction  of  fly-paper  J— Never. 

Or  have  you  ever  made  a  concoction  of  fly-paper  without  boiling?— 
I  have  never  known  anybody  to  do  it  until  I  heard  in  this  Court  that  it- 
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Dr.  Sworn  continued  to  call  every  day 


had  been  done  by  experiment, 
except  on  Sunday,  the  10th. 

On  11th  September  my  wife  told  me  that  JUs»  Barrow  iran  worrying 
agam  about  the  furniture  and  the  jewellery  in  the  room   for  the  bo? 
Jirneet  and  Hilda  Grant.     I  said,  "  Why  did  she  not,  do  what  I  told  her 
—have  a  solicitor,"  and  my  wife  said,  "  She  wants  to  see  you  about  it  " 
About  three  or  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  I  went  up  to  Miss  Barrow 
and  asked  what  she  wanted.     She  said,  "  I  do  not  feel  well,  and  1  would 
hke  to  see  if  anything  happened  to  me  that  Ernest  and  Hilda  got  what 
belonged  to  their  father  and  mother."     She  said  there  was  some  jewellery 
that  had  belonged  to  her  parents,  and  there  was  a  watch  and  chain  that 
had  belonged  to  the  boy's  father.       I  said,   "  Don't  you  think  then  I 
had  better  call  in  a  solicitor  and  have  a  proper  will  made  outi  "     She 
replied,   "  No,  you  can  do  it  for  me,"  and  1  agreed  to  do  so.     I  was 
very  busy  at  the  time  with  my  own  business,  and  my  sister  and  her 
daughter  had  only  just  arrived  from  Woh-erhampton.     I   drafted  a  will 
up  hurriedly  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  including  what  she  had 
mentioned,  and  between  six  and  seven  I  asked  my  father  and  wife  to  come 
up  and  witness  her  signature  to  it.     I  told  her  I  had  drafted  a  will  out 
and  that  I  would  read  it  to  her,     I  read  it  to  her  and  asked  her  if  it  would 
ilo,  and  then  she  asked  for  her  glasses  to  read  it  herself.     1  turned  to 
my  wife  and  said,   "Where  is  her  glasses?"       She  said  to  my  father, 
There  they  are  on  the  mantelpiece,   pass  them."     They  were   passed 
over  to  her,  and  she  read  the  will  over  herself.     She  asked  me  where  she 
should  sign  it.     I  had  brought  up  her  blotting  pad  for  the  will  to  rest 
on.     I  propped  her  back  up  with  pillows,  and  she  signed  it  somewhat 
lialf-rMlining.     I  then  took  the  blotting  pad  and  the  will  and  put  it  on 
the  side  table  at  the  side  of  the  bed  and  showed  my  wife  where  to  sign 
My  father  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  I  showed  him  where 
to  sign      I  explained  to  Miss  Barrow  that  they  were  to  witness  it  and  it 
was  all  right  now,  and  she  said,   "Thank  vou.     Thank  God,   that  will 
do.       When  I  prepared  that  will  I  had  no  idea  that  it  would  ever  be 
acted  upon  as  a  will.     It  was  my  intention  to  take  it  to  Mr.    Keeble 
Mplain  the  circumstances  to  him,  and  get  him  to  draft  one  up  in  a  proper 
legal  form  and  bring  it  up  for  her  signature. 

Did  you  know  when  you  drafted  that  will  that  it  did  not  carry  any 
money  with  it7— I  never  gave  it  n  thought.  I  had  never  drafted  wills 
up  before.  When  my  wife  told  me  about  the  will  that  Miss  Barrow 
wanted  making,  or  that  she  wanted  to  see  me  about  the  property  she 
had  explained  that  she  would  not  take  the  medicine  that  the  doctor  had 
Riven  her— this  chalk  mixture  as  I  have  heard  in  the  evidence— and  the 
doctor  had  given  her  some  eflervescing  mixture,  and  it  had  to  be  drunk 
during  effervescence,  but  Miss  Barrow  would  not  take  it  while  it  was 
fizzing.  I  asked  Miss  Barrow.  "  Are  you  not  aware  that  your  miiture 
18  no  good  to  you  without  you  drink  it  during  effervescence  J  "  and  to 
emphasise  it  I  said,  "  You  must  drink  it  while  it  fizzes."  I  asked  my 
wife  to  give  me  a  dose  and  see  if  I  could  not  get  her  to  take  it  du'^ns 
effervescence.  I  was  not  aware  till  then  how  it  was  mixed,  Mv  wife 
pot  me  to  hold  one  in  each  hand  and  she  poured  some  out  of  both  bottles 
mto  the  separate  glasses.       She  said,  "  When  you  put  the  two  together 
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it  fizzes,  and  it  has  got  to  be  drunk  quick."  I  said,  "  All  right,  I  will 
practice  on  myself,"  and  I  put  the  two  mixtures  together  and  drank 
It.  I  told  Miss  Barrow  that  that  was  how  she  had  to  drink  it,  and  I 
prepared  it  again  and  passed  it  to  her,  but  she  did  not  drink  it  during 
the  effervescence.  I  said,  "  That  is  not  a  bit  of  good,"  and  I  told  my 
wife  she  ought  to  teU  the  doctor  about  it.  I  told  her  that  she  ouitht 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  " 

Did  you  ever  on  any  other  occasion  during  Miss  Barrow's  last  illness 
give  her  anything  to  drink  or  to  eat!— The  night  she  was  very  ill,  the 
last  night,  I  gave  her  a  drop  of  brandy.  A  day  or  two  before  the  will 
was  executed  I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister,  Mrs.  Longley,  asking  if 
she  might  come  up  to  stay  with  me,  and  I  wrote  back  saying  that  I  had 
got  an  old  lady  lU  in  the  house,  but  if  she  liked  to  come  up  and  take 
pot  luck  she  could  come.  She  arrived  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  Uth,  and  we  gave  up  our  best  bedroom  to  her  the 
room  that  my  wife  and  I  had  hitherto  occupied.  We  went  into  the 
first  floor  back  room,  where  the  boys  had  formerly  slept,  and  we  put 
up  a  large  extra  bed  for  my  father  and  the  boys  in  the  back  room,  next 
to  Miss  Barrow's  room,  a  room  that  was  really  one  of  Miss  Barrow's 
rooms,  but  she  had  never  occupied  it  since  the  Hooks  left.  The  servant, 
Chater,  remamed  in  the  room  she  always  occupied  with  my  daughter 
and  my  little  girt,  Ada.  The  night  that  Mrs.  Longley  arrived  we  all 
went  to  the  Finsbury  Park  Empire  except  Maggie,  who  had  to  stop  in  to 
look  after  Miss  Barrow.  We  got  back  about  midnight.  My  father 
and  Mrs.  Longley  and  Miss  Longley  went  out  somewhere  every  day 

At  9.30    m    the  morning    of   the    13th    the  Longleys,    my  father, 

Frederick,  and  Ada  went  for  the  day  to  the  White  City        I  believe  I 

I  was  in  bed  when  Dr.  Sworn  caUed  that  morning  between  ten  and  eleven 

I  }  -7"  ?°t''?^-^— •-— i!^52L2aL-abouttwo_^^  the  afternoon    I 

.tunk,  aflff  then  r  came  back  forVbit^teTabout  h'^rflKliTor  seven. 

1  went  up  to  the  Marlborough  Theatre  between  7.30  and  7  46        Just 

to  fix  It,  m  case  any  question  arises  about  it,  I  had  a  emaU  dispute  at  the 

Marlborough  Theatre  about  a  two-shilling  piece  and  a  half-crown  piec* 

that  night.        When   1   i^tumed  home   about   12.30  midnight,    I   heard 

from  my  wife  that  Miss  Barrow  had  called  out  she  was  dying,   "  I  am 

7F^^\,    "  "™ft'i'°g  l*e  that.       1   said,    "Is  shel"    and   she   said, 

No       and  smiled.       Dr.   Sworn  lives  about  twenty-five  minutes   from 

us;  I  could  do  It  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  1  am  a  quick 

walker.       I  had  been  in  the  house  about  half  an  hour  when  Ernie  called 

?w  u'°..Tt*"'''  „'^"-  ^^^""^  ^'''<^^'«  "»°"  y™"  My  wife  said 
that  she  had  been  caUing  like  that,  and  that  she  had  done  all  she  could 
for  her,  and  put  hot  flannel  on  her.  She  had  been  up  several  nights 
that  week  till  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  with  her.  I  might  mention 
Oiis  was  nothing  unusual  during  that  period  for  the  boy  to  call  out, 
Mrs.  Scddon,  Chickie  wants  you,"  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
My  wife  wus  resting  on  the  couch,  and  I  said  to  her,  "  Never  mind  I 
will  go  and  see  what  she  wants,"  and  she  said,  "  Never  mind,  I  will  go  " 
I  said  I  would  go,  and  I  asked  my  sister  to  come  up  with  me.  We  both 
went  up  together,  and  my  wife  immediately  followed  us,  so  we  three  were 
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S  ouf  I^H  ?        from  Wolverhampton.       You   know  Mrs.    Seddon  i. 

r  ^^  ?f ^d-dt  ;^s^„;^-  »o---  - -« ^^-  ji^Pi 
Kn^er^n-riid'Zf^iiLri'.'J-^^^^^^^^ 

and  I  puf  aVrop  of.oda  in  Se  llndy  ™  '  ^°'''™'"  '^''°"  *^"«' 

the  brlnd;"l  Zl^i  ""f  "'«"  ^"'*  "'"^-       *"«^  '  gave  Mi,.  Ba^ow 

Hn»  1 J  ^  "'t  P''«P«""g  !'«*  flannels  and  I  went  down. 

Not  m»n,T-  ''!''*  ^°"  altogether  in  Miss  BarroWs  room  at  thHimel- 

^d  £;otTS  h^t^:  oTr-j-U  rw^-d'^^ere^'uS 

LnrtoXihe«"and^-s?^^  ^ft/:i^  rt 'i„r  tr:-^^^^^^^^^^ 
:^:a^''sh^t^^  :^Ct  r  -?'i^«'f.5:S?  r- 

gomg  to  have  you  up  aU  night."       My  wife  was  calW  ?,     ♦  '•  '^^Z-' 

•aid  he  was  tired  and  could  not  get  any  sleen        I  JL^  °?  ^?'* 

.  e  wa.  going  to  do,  and  she  saW    •"[  A  up  ^4  h"J  ""l  "^f 
Well,  you  had  better  go  to  your  own  bed     Fr^f.        j       ;        ',  ""*• 
Miss  Barrow  closed  her  lyes    fnTwe  "bought  .?!'  ^'  *  ''"P" 

A.  my  wife  began  to  le.ri  rim  Ve'tpfn  d  tr  eye,n"„°d\^ked7- 
Ernie;  she  did  not  ike  to  ask  my  wife  to  .t.»^^.,;«.  t^  ,  'f'^*^  ''"' 
to  get  back  to  her  bed  again  .n7he  did  To  U  I  „n'J  sen  h*^"  ^T 
own  bed.  Each  time  my  wife  went  up  that  night  shelde  ^0*°),  *"!' 
fcr  Mis.  Barrow,  getting  the  hot  water  from  Mi«  Barrow's  k1X'„ 
where  there  wa.  a  gas  stove.      We  went  downstairsVC^d  ^'t^ 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  boy  shouted  "  Chickie  it  out  of  bed."  We 
both  rushed  up  and  found  her  sitting  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
in  an  upright  position,  and  the  boy  was  holding  her  up.  I  said,  "  What- 
ever are  you  doing  out  of  bed  J "  and  we  lifted  her  up  into  bed.  The 
boy  looked  terribly  upset  and  worried. 

Was  Miss  Barrow  in  pain? — No;  she  lay  quiet.  She  did  not  suggest 
that  therv  were  any  pains.  I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing  out  of  bed. 
but  she  did  not  say.  She  seemed  to  know  what  she  was  doing,  but  she 
gav3  no  explanation.  We  got  her  into  bed.  I  said  to  my  wife  that 
she  had  better  stay  with  her,  and  she  agreed  to  do  so,  and  then  I  told 
the  boy  Ernie  to  get  into  his  own  bed — this  was  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning — and  I  said,  "  You  need  not  go  to  school  in  the 
morning,  as  you  have  been  up  pretty  well  all  the  night."  My  wife  told 
me  to  go  to  bed,  but  I  said,  "  Never  mind,  I  will  put  a  pipe  on  and  keep 
you  company."  I  did  not  go  to  bed;  I  kept  going  up  and  down  to  s-e 
how  the  baby  was,  and  1  also  stond  at  the  door  smoking  my  pipe.  My 
wife  sat  in  the  easy  chair  by  the  bedside,  and  Miss  Barrow  went  into  a 
sleep.  1  said,  "  She  seems  to  hive  gone  into  a  nice  sleep,"  and  my 
wife  said,  "  What's  the  good  of  going  to  bed,  getting  tmdreesed,  and 
being  called  and  having  to  get  up  again? " 

About  6  o'clock  what  happened? — ^We  decided  absolutely  that  she 
should  go  to  the  hospital  the  next  day,  so  I  said  to  the  wife,  "  You  can 
stop  up  with  her,  and  you  will  be  able  to  go  to  bed  to-morrow,  because 
when  Dr.  Sworn  comes  I  am  going  to  tell  him  to  see  she  goes  away  to  the 
hospital."  She  was  snoring  during  the  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  after 
that — a  kind  of  breathing  through  her  mouth  like  that  (showing).  I 
was  smoking  and  reading,  and  my  wife  was  dozing,  when  this  snoring  did 
not  seem  quite  so  heavy,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  stopped.  I  said,  "  Good 
God,  she  has  stopped  breathing." 

She  died  quite  peacefully  and  quietly  so  far  as  her  death  is  con- 
cerned?— ^Yes,  she  died  about  6.15  or  6.20  by  her  clock.  I  hurried  off 
for  Dr.  Sworn;  I  was  in  a  terrible  state.  He  gave  me  a  certificate; 
I  did  not  expect  it  then.  I  got  back  about  8  -'-.lock  I  think,  and  I  found 
the  charwoman,  Mrs.  Rutt,  and  my  wife  either  in  Miss  Barrow's  room 
or  in  the  dining-room,  I  am  not  sure  which.  Mrs.  Rutt  laid  the  body 
out.  I  helped  to  lift  the  body  while  the  feather  bed  was  being  taken 
from  under  her.  I  asked  my  wife  if  she  knew  where  the  keys  were,  and 
she  handed  me  a  bunch  of  keys,  with  one  of  which  I  opened  the  trunk. 
In  the  top  of  the  trunk  I  found  the  cash-box,  and  I  put  it  on  the  bed  and 
opened  it  with  another  of  the  keys  in  the  presence  of  my  wife  and  Mis. 
Rutt.  In  it  I  found  four  sovereigns  and  a  half-sovereign.  Towards 
the  afternoon  I  said  there  ought  to  be  some  more  money  tTian  this,  and 
we  started  to  search  the  room.  We  had  already  turned  the  trunk  right  out 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Rutt.  I  felt  there  ought  to  be  more  money, 
because  I  had  paid  Hiss  Barrow  £10  on  2nd  September,  and  she  had 
never  been  out  of  the  room  to  my  knowledge.  In  the  same  drawer  »' 
my  wife  said  she  had  fotmd  the  keys,  I  found  three  sovereigns  wrapped 
up  in  separate  pieces  of  tissue  paper.  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  Let  us  have 
a  look  at  that  handbag,"  and  in  the  close-fitting  pocket  at  the  side  of 
the  bag  we  found  tT»o  sovereigns  and  a  half-sovereign.     In  a  looee  bag  thst 
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rrJi"^  «'i  *^  '"?,'  ««  «»»  bed  ™  found  a  few  copper.       Thew  were 

tend  "n-U''^'^  '"'  "'  "'  "^  P^^*'  '«•»<**'  -"-y  *«  «»  to  7 
H.„^™'*'  *''f't"'*'.  "^"^  *'^*  "«"'  *"  Southend  and  rtayed  with  Mr> 

Xd  °^v<.  J"""^.**,'  T?!"'^  ""*  **"  ^"»  »'  «™  B"""-"'  death  "li 
he  had  r«coTered  a  little  bit  from  the  shock.       I  thought  it  would  be 

b^ytf«linr'°Aw'l^O^'^  "^A"  '''\^'^^7:  I  haX'  conTMe'tS: 
S  *■  i*^t'  J  ^t  11.30  I  went  to  eee  Mr.  Nodes,  the  undertaker  At 
that  time  1  had  only  M  10..;  we  had  not  yet  made  a  thorowh  «arch 
^iTTr'"-  '■y  "^-  Node,  of  what  occurred  L  prSlfy  c^^ct; 
but  think  there  is  a  ot  that  he  ha,  forgotten.  For  instance,  I  did  n"; 
^^J"'?  ^'^  •  '  '*"^  that  an  old  lady  had  died  in  thThouse  wd  I 
wanted  to  arrange  abet  the  funeral.        He  askS  me  whrtlkkd  of  a 

S"  ■  win'"  k"  '=?;'' .^f^v"""^  '^*™  »"  the  doctor's  fees  to  te 
paid.  WeU,"  he  said,  "look  here,  old  man,  I  can  give  you  a  verv 

n,«  turnout  for  £y  and  he  explained  the  kind  of  f unefX  a'tLpLiS 
carnage.       He  asked  me  who  was  going  to  the  funeral,  and  I  said,  "Well 

Ihtl  f.  ^f      *■"  ?*'°8  **■  ^°P  »  ""*  *»  tbe  relatives.       Though 

ttey  have  never  been  near  her  during  the  time  she  has  lived  in  the  S 
^ih^7,  ^"^^  ™7  ^"^  fnends,  I  don't  know  whether  they  wiU  c^me 
to  the  funeral  or  not.  If  they  don't  turn  up  ther«  will  only  be  me  and 
the  wife  and  my  father  to  go."        "Well,"  he  «iid,   "  you  c^  have 

?„^kF^'^™T'"  '*''?  ''*  «P>«i°«i  ™"ld  told  three  or  four  com- 
i-fortably,  and  would  carry  the  coffin  under  a  pall  under  the  eeat.  I  said 
I  do  not  want  the  coffin  exhibited  like  that."  He  said' 
,  l!L7lf'T'  't  «  .""-ered  with  a  paU,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  quit^ 
a  respectable  turnout.'  I  said,  "  Where  do  you  buryl  "  and  he  said  ''At 
FmcUey  "       1  said,  "  It  wiU  be  aU  right  at  £if^  and  he  said    ''  Oh 

then  If  the  relatives  turn  up  J"  and  he  said,  "Oh,  yes,  it  wiU  make 
^L.,1        ""Uv"**",'?^  ^^  arrangement  could  be  altered  or  carriages 

added,  or  anything  like  that  that  was  required.  So  he  said  "iSt 
IkoS^  m"  TJ  "f  ■  '">  """"  ""^^  a»d  measure  the  b^y.'^  '  I  h^a™ 
Wd  to  t'™^^  -T  T""  **K  ^**"'  ""^  '  save  all  my  agents^  his  business 
^Zunl^y..     1  -j^troduce  business  to  him.       Apart  from  his   business 

a  J™f!l^*  •  i  ^A™  "*',.""*  '^'''tted  to  him,   but  I   have  not  made 

rX  hu^wh^  r  *r  ^"T  ^"^  *°''*  ™  that  there  was  a  family 
it  7«  i^  iT  I  T^"  ™  '""'*^  't  ™  f""  "P-  She  told  me  that 
IZl  I,  /  w°?".'  "i""'.-  '  '"eot  to  mention  that  Mr.  Nodes  ei- 
laSS*  ^n''  "i  "®°  '*  '""^«'  ^-^  ''"t  be  explained  to  mT™ 

&S5l^^;       *'°  *^  7*^  *",  ToUington  Park  he  iaid,    "  Look   he  "  < 
ieddon,  between  you  and  m^I  would  not  do  it  for  anybody  ebe-I  c^ 
do  this  funeral  1  mentioned  to  you  for  £3  7..  6d.,  butf  of  iourlel  ^b' 

mJl'^r:'''^ V*-"  '  ""^'  "  ^  «"•«  '"t  »'  cn'mmis^oHklf "  X 
rh.~  **  K°t  to  the  house  we  went  up  to  the  room  where  the  body  was' 

^  «'  «1  ''*''  """  *^'*'  «•  °"«=b  «>  that  I  h«I  to  ka™  tt^ 
"<»>•      Mr.  Nodes  suggested  that  the  body  Aould  go  tothe  mortw^ 
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and  he  aUo  auggerted  that  the  burial  ahould  be  on  the  Saturday,  but  I 
oouU  not  decide  at  onoe.  That  would  be  about  a  quarter  to  12.  I 
don't  think  I  had  any  reKular  dinner  that  day  aa  I  had  been  too  much 
upiet.  I  think  I  might  have  a  cup  of  tea  or  lomething  like  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  About  1  o'clock  Taylor  arrived,  and  then  Smith— 
I  could  not  aay  whether  they  came  together  or  not,  but  anyhow  I  joined 
Uiem  both  in  the  office.  I  telephoned  to  Node«  that  afternoon,  but  I 
•  don't  remember  exactly  when.  I  had  a  talk  with  my  wife  and  father 
•••o"*  Saturday  being  a  aatisfactory  day  for  the  funeral  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  deceased,  ana  it  Jieing  a  alack  buiineaa  dajfor  me.  1 
I  think  I  told  Mr.  Nodes  in  the  bedrooin~th«  1  would  agreelo  the  body 
being  removed  when  the  coffin  came. 

I  ahould  aay  that  it  waa  between  3  and  i  o'clock  when  I  set  to  work 
with  Smith  and  Taylor  in  the  office.       I  wag  waiting  about  some  details  of 
the  business,  and  I  waa  complaining  that  I  was  tired  and  worn  out  and 
could  do  with  a  sleep.       Mr.  Smith  suggested  to  me,  "  Why  not  go  and 
have  a  rest)      We  can  get  on  with  the  work."       I  said,  "  Yes,  all  right, 
1  think  I  will,  but  I  will  have  to  send  a  letter  off  to  the  relatives  of  tlie 
deceased  and  let  them  know  she  is  dead,  as  the  funeral  is  for  Saturday, 
and  then  I  will  go  and  have  a  rest."      I  have  a  typewriter  in  my  office, 
and  I   do  my  own  typewriting.        I  had  some   mourning  paper  in  my 
pocket  in  the  office  at  the  side  of  the  safe,  and  I  got  my  typewriter  over 
from  the  corner  of  the  office   and  put  it  on  the  desk   underneath  the 
pendant,  where  I  generally  sit  when  I  use  the  typewriter.       My  position 
is  wrongly  shown  on  the  plan  that  has  been  eihibited.       (The  witness 
indicated  the  proper  position  on  the  plan.)       I  wrote  on  the  typewriter 
that  afternoon  ai.  intimation  to  the  relatives  that  Miss  Barrow  had  died. 
What  is  now  shown  me  is  a  carbon  copy  done  at  the  same  time  as  tht 
original.       I  had  only  two  sheets  of  black-edged  paper;  one  went  to  the 
Vonderahe's,  and  what  is  shown  me  is  the  other  sheet.       I  addressed  the 
letter  to  "Frank  E.  Vonderahe,  31  Evershot  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N." 
I  got  that  from  the  address  Miss  Barrow  had  given  me  on  27th  March 
After  I  had  written  the  letter  I  put  it  in  an  envelope.       I  stood  up  and 
put  it  out  of  my  way  on  Smith's  desk,  and  then  I  carried  the  typewriter 
back  to  the  position  I  got  it  from.       I  called  my  daughter  Maggie  in  and 
said,    "  Take  this  letter  and  post  it,  and  see  you  catch  the  5  o'clock 
post;  I  want  them  to  get  it  to-night."       Smith,  who  was  in  the  room  all 
the  time,  said  that  I  looked  bad,  and  he  had  been  bad  himself,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  could  he  go  c  it  and  get  a  drop  of  brandy,  and  I  said, 
"  Certainly,"  and  he  followed  Maggie  out. 

Later  on,  when  this  matter  appeared  in  the  papers.  Smith  came  of 
his  own  accord  and  saw  me,  and  said  he  had  seen  the  case  about  the 
inquest  in  the  paper.  I  asked  him  did  he  recollect  that  on  that  day  Miss 
Barrow  died,  and  I  had  mentione'.  I  had  been  up  all  night,  and  he  sug- 
gested to  me  going  and  having  i  rest,  that  they  could  get  on  with  the 
business,  and  I  said,  "  Yes,  but  I  must  first  write  a  letter  to  the 
relativeB?"  He  said,  "Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Seduon,  perfectly  well.  You 
wrote  it  on  mourning  paper  and  put  it  on  my  desk  in  the  envelope."  I 
said,  "Did  you  notice  thatt "  and  he  said  "Yea."  I  aaid,  "That  is 
<w)d,"  and  he  said,  "Yea,  and  I  seen  Maggie  poat  the  letter,  and  I 
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patted  her  on  the  ihoulder  u  I  paued  her,  and  uid  'Good  afternoon.'  " 
He  wd  It  wa.  quite  dear  to  him.  My  wife  and  Maggie  were  prewnt 
when  he  .aid  thu.  I  think  my  father  wa«  alio  prewnt,  but  I  am  not 
•ure,  nor  do  I  know  whether  there  wag  not  one  of  my  Boni  present.  1 
•  ^  •■'?!.  'J?  y™  **'"''  *•""  ''"^y'"  "ooW  be  able  to  remember  the 
mcidentt  He  laid,  "  I  don't  know,  but  I  will  refre«h  his  memory,  ai 

you  have  refreshed  mine,  and  perhap.  he  wiU."  He  <aid  he  wai  quite 
willing  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence.  I  instructed  Mr.  Saint  my 
solicitor,  to  secure  his  attendance  as  a  witness  at  the  Coroner's  Court  if 
necessary.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Saint  called  him ;  I  don't  know  Mr 
Ixodes  took  away  the  body  from  my  house  in  the  evening.  I  got  a  lock 
of  the  hair  for  the  two  children,  Ernie  and  Hilda. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 


Sixth  ray— Saturday,  gth  March,  1912. 

The  Court  met  at  10.15  a.m. 

Fmd»8iok  HmtRT  Seddon  (prisoner),  recalled,  further  examined  by 
Mr  Mars^  HiLL-In  the  early  days  of  Miss  Barrow's  residence  at 
loUington  Park  she  took  the  boy  to  school  every  morning,  and  met  him 
agam  at  noon  brought  him  home  to  dinner,  took  him  back  to  school,  and 
went  out  m  the  afternoon.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  she  did  with 
ler  time  or  where  she  went  during  these  months.  She  used  to  go  out  in 
the  evening  with  the  boy.  So  far  as  I  could  see  she  was  not  heilthy  and 
strong.  From  my  observations  as  a  superintendent  of  insurance  reeard- 
mg  good  and  bad  lives,  she  was  not  a  life  that  I  could  recommend  for 
insuranoB.  She  was  able  to  walk  and  aU  that  »ort  of  thing,  but  her 
compleiion  was  very  sallow.  * 

On  Uth  September  I  went  back  to  the  office  somewhere  between 
11a  t  1  '  V  '=l"«'''„«"?r  •  '"«''  •>«■'  lying  down,  and  I  found  Smith 
Md  laylor  there.  On  this  occasion  they  had  been  taking  the  collectors' 
money.  I  always  counted  the  money  up  into  bags  and  put  it  into  my 
we,  and  then,  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  took  it  upstairs  with  me  and  put 
It  into  my  bedroom  safe.  I  never  left  any  morey  in  the  office  on  tte 
ITiursday  nights.  On  the  Friday  afternoon  I  paid  the  money  into  my 
osnR.  On  the  occasion  in  question  the  collections  were  over  £80  for 
the  week  and  after  all  the  expenses  had  been  paid  I  think  I  had  to  pay 
into  the  bank  on  behalf  of  the  company  something  like  £67.       On  fiiis 

'^     ^^"  ™'  "^  **"**  ■'*»"  """J  ">«  goW  «>  oie  bag-      There  was 

over  £60  of  gold  in  the  bag,  that  being  made  up  of  £29  of  the  company's 
money  and  £36  that  I  was  adding  to  my  own  current  account.  That  £35 
c«ne  out  of  the  sum  of  £80  of  my  own  that  I  had  on  hand  in  the 

SJ'*vI  ?'"  ^"^  *•"  ^^^  ">  "y  »«'«  upstairs.  The  £100 
doTOrtiu,  had  been  reduced  to  £80  in  this  way.  On  several  occasions 
"»ss  Barrow  had  given  me  £6  m  payment  for  rent,  and  I  had  taken  £5 
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in  gold  out  of  the  bedroom  tafe  to  cuh  the  note  and  I  replaced  the  uune 
by  the  note.  Thi»  had  been  done  to  the  tune  of  about  £26  between 
October  and  January,  lo  that  there  would  be  £75  in  gold  in  the  bedroom 
•afe  and  £25  in  notei.  By  January  I  had  reduced  my  current  account 
by  the  £3t  that  I  had  paid  to  Ruaaell  &  Son«,  lolicitora.  I  took  theie 
«25  notea  to  the  bank  on  30th  January  to  make  up  my  balance.  I 
•ubaequently  reduced  the  amount  in  the  offi&c  by  £20,  leaving  £80  there, 
and  with  £6  that  I  had  loose  I  brought  up  the  amount  I  had  in  the 
bedroom  safe  to  the  original  amount  in  gold  to  £100.  On  one  occaaion 
in  October,  1910,  Miaa  Barrow  gave  me  a  £5  note  and  £1  Ss.  in  cash 
to  pay  the  ground  rent  of  the  Buck'a  Head,  and  I  lent  a  cheque  through 
my  own  bank.  (Shown  pags-book)— I  find  there,  on  13th  October,  1910 
a  debit  to  my  account,  "  Cholmley  4  Co.,  £8  la.  4d."  That  wa«  the 
firat  time  I  had  ever  sent  the  ground  rent  to  Cholmley  k  Co.  Aa  far  aa 
I  recollect  that  ia  the  only  time  on  which  a  bank  note  came  into  my 
poaaeaaion  from  Miaa  Barrow. 

To  come  back  to  the  14th  September,  and  the  showing  of  gold  and 
the  offering  of  the  bag  to  Mr.  Smith — it  was  my  practice  to  count  up  the 
whole  of  the  office  money.  Thia  evening  I  had  the  caah  to  count,  and 
I  counted  £15  7».  6d.  in  ailver  and  £29  m  gold  of  the  company'a  money. 
I  took  the  £80  out  of  the  aafe  for  the  purpoae  of  counting  out  £.i5 
from  it  to  add  to  fj  account,  and  consequently  I  would  have,  with  the 
£29  in  gold  of  the  company'a  money,  £109  in  gold  altogether,  and  the 
three  baga  of  silver  containing  £15.  I  returned  the  £45  balance  to 
my  safe.  Taylor  has  said  that  I  had  the  money  on  my  arm — three 
^"g«-7«nd  another  in  my  hand.  That  is  absolutely  false.  I  put  the  four 
baga  in  the  slide  till  and  passed  them  into  my  safe.  Smith  has  said 
that  I  showed  him  a  bag  holding  between  fifty  and  aixty  sovereigna— 
that  would  be  about  accurate.  Taylor  and  Smith  left  the  office  about 
midnight. 

On  Friday,  the  I6th,  I  went  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  jeweller,  and  also 
to  the  bank,  where  I  paid  £88  4».  8d.  into  the  credit  of  my  current 
account,  and  alao  a  s'lm  of  £7  16a.  lOd.  This  was  made  up  of  £64  in 
gold,  bemg  £29  of  the  company's  money  and  £35  of  mine,  and  £15 
17b.  6d.  in  silver,  30b.  in  copper  in  blue  5a.  baga,  and  £6  17a.  2d.  in 
chequea  and  postal  orders.  1  also  paid  in  £7  16s.  into  a  separate 
account  that  I  kept  for  the  rents  of  the  Coutta  Hoad  property,  which  were 
the  proceeds  of  the  India  stock.  On  that  same  day  my  current  account 
is  debited  with  £100,  which  waa  the  transfer  of  the  profits  on  the  Coutts 
Road  property  for  the  half  year.  From  March  to  September  I  had 
made  £100  on  the  Coutta  Hoad  property  after  paying  all  eipenaes.  That 
ia  a  leasehold  property  consisting  of  fourteen  houses  yielding  £8  a  week 
rent.  The  deposit  accoimt  credit  was  thus  brought  up  to  £200.  Out 
of  the  £45  that  was  in  gold  in  the  downstairs  safe  I  put  £30  into  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  on  15th  September.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  the  Longleys  returned  to  Wolverhampton. 

On  the  Saturday  the  funeral  took  place,  and  my  wife,  my  father, 
and  I  attended.     It  started  from  Stroud  Green  Road. 

On  Monday,  18th  September,  I  applied  for  and  obtained  three  shares 
in  the  National  Freehold  Land  and  Building  Society  of  £30,  and  I  paid 
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for  th«w  in  gold  which  I  tooli  from  my  bedroom  ufe.  I  vent  to  put 
the  XIUU  that  I  had  in  my  ufe  in  the  Building  Society,  but  I  found  I 
could  only  purchase  £30  aharee,  and  lo  I  bought  three  for  X90,  and 
brought  £10  home  again,  which  was  put  in  the  upstair*  safe. 
I  had  £16  in  gold  in  the  downstairs  lafe.  (Being  referred 
to  the  annuity  receipts) — These  receipts  add  up  to  £91,  being 
nine  for  £10  plus  the  eitra  £1  on  the  first  payment.  That  £91 
was  paid  to  Miss  Barrow  in  gold.  On  occasions  I  wrote  the  cheque 
payable  to  "  Self,"  drew  the  £10,  and  paid  it  to  her,  to  save  breaking 
into  the  money  1  had.  To  bear  out  this  statement,  I  read  from  my 
counterfoil  cheque-book  four  items  dated  31st  January,  1st  March,  3I»t 
March,  and  3l8t  July,  marked  "  F.  H.  S.,  £10."  All  these  cheques 
were  applied  towards  the  payment  of  those  £10.  In  two  cases  the 
counterfoils  are  marked  "  E.  M.  B.,  £10."  As  to  the  other  five 
payments,  I  withheld  £10  from  the  company's  money  I  had  to  pay,  and 
debited  my  own  account  with  the  sums. 

On  Wednesday,  the  20th,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  Mr.  Vonderahe 
and  his  wife  called,  but  I  was  out  with  my  wife  and  did  not  come  in  till 
midnight.  They  left  a  message  that  they  were  coming  next  day,  and 
I  stayed  in  to  see  them.  On  the  2lBt,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
1  was  informed  by  my  daughter  that  the  Vonderahes  Lad  come,  so  of 
course  I  went  in  knowing  I  was  going  to  see  them.  My  daughter  had 
left  a  message  on  the  table  when  we  came  in  at  night  to  say  that  the 
relatives  of  Mise  Barrow  had  been  wanting  to  see  us,  and  that  they 
would  be  back  in  the  morning.  1  said,  '*  Are  you  Mrs.  Frank 
Vonderahe  I "  and  the  smaller  woman  said,  "  No,  I  am  Mrs.  Frank 
Vonderahe."  I  said,  "  How  is  it  you  did  not  answer  my  letter  and 
come  to  the  funeralt "  She  went  quite  flushed  and  eeemed  quite  eicited, 
and  she  said,  "  We  never  got  no  letter."  So  I  pulled  out  of  my  pocket 
the  copy  of  the  letter.  She  read  it,  and  then  she  said,  "  We  never  received 
a  letter."  I  asked  where  they  lived,  and  she  said  Corbyn  Street. 
"  Well,"  I  says,  "  The  letter  was  addressed  to  31  Evershot  Road.  You 
had  better  make  inquiries  at  the  Poet  Office  about  it."  She  said  she 
had  heard  that  Miss  Barrow  was  dead  and  they  had  come  to  interview 
me  respecting  it.  Later  she  asked  me  about  the  investments,  and  I 
laid  that  Miss  Barrow  had  disposed  of  all  her  investments  to  purchase 
an  annu'ty.  I  gave  her  a  statement  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  full  statement 
of  it.  Give  this  to  your  husband."  1  also  gave  her  a  copy  of  the  will 
and  three  mourning  cards,  one  for  each  of  the  three  relatives.  The 
original  will  was  in  my  safe  upstairs  at  that  time.  I  told  them,  on  their 
asking,  that  she  was  buried  at  Finchley.  She  said,  "In  a  public 
gravel"  and  I  said  "Yes."  She  said,  "Fancy,  and  she  had  got  a 
family  vault,"  and  I  said,  "It  is  full  up."  She  said,  "No,  it  is  not," 
and  I  said,  "  Oh,  well,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  relatives  then 
to  remove  the  body."  Mrs.  Vonderahe  said  whoever  had  persuaded 
her  to  part  with  her  money  must  have  been  a  very  clever  person.  I 
said  she  was  anxious  to  purchase  an  annuity  as  a  friend  of  hers  had  an 
annuity,  and  that  this  friend  of  hers  bad  no  worry  whatever,  whereas 
•he  was  constantly  worrying  about  it.  So  the  two  Vonderahes  spoke 
to  one  another,  and  they  said,  "  It  would  be  that  Mrs.  Smith."     That 
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ihe''h^T'  ^°M  ""v"  5'  *^  '^^"7  "'  ""•  S""^-  W«  'POk*  "bout 
the  boy,  ud  M«    VonderiUie  laid  that  Min  Barrow  had  been  a  Ud 

.TirK"'"/^  '"  betbtt,  and  that  it  wa.  good  enough  for  her— that  waa 
0  be  buried  ma  public  grave.  She  had  apoken  ab.!l.t  quarreU  that  had 
aken  place  between   her  and   the  boy',  mrther.   and  U»y  had  thrown 

^tk.  .  .  J  •  .  •  ??*  "••  »  ""°'">  "»»  "'"'*«1  humouring;  you 
'^S!  i?.  !  ■?.*", """•"•eration  her  infirmitiea,  and  ahe  was  to  be  pitied." 
ihey  did  not  diiplay  any  affection   whatever   for  Miia   Barrow  at  that 

IDMrvieW  :     thev    «nnkA    nt    k^.   ..    «    „:-j:- .^^ ... 


interview;    they  ".po'ke  olf  her  M'"a   vindictive  "worn™   T'tad^tJ^p^" 
I  aaid.       That  la  only  part  of  her  complaint,"  and  ahe  aaid 


h.S  i;/°k  /  ^°^  *"*'  "  **"  "  *«  ^''■"  '  "'d. '"  Weil,  w;  have 
had  her  here   for  fourteen   month,   any   way."        1   never  found   her  a 

but  I  uaed  to  teU  the  wife  and  children  to  take  no  notice.     The  Vonderi^ 

211°. '!!^*^-  '  7'f  '"  I""*  .»'  **  ^7,  «nd  I  Mid,  "  WeU,  unlea.  the 
boy  •  reUtivea  interfere  there  la  a  home  here  for  him."  Ai  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  did  keep  and  clothe  the  boy  until  he  wa.  taken  away  from  u.  by 
the  police  in  lumber.  I  bought  him  a  new  suit,  and  my  wife  madi 
tS  '°.^°r  °°?i  "°d«'-jl''"»ing,  which  wa.  .hown  to  the  Vonderahe.. 
l^V-^^"^  ""'Z  ■**  *^*  •"«  »"'d  8°*  »  eood  home,  and  I  .aid  he 
n^  '^  fL'^K  ™'''«''i«J  r'th  »y  children.  They  aUo  added  that 
^Zi,^  T  .^^  *^*f  ^"'''«"d.  that  MiH  Barrow  would  never  leave 
nSthW*  ^  V'i"*  they  were  not  .urprired  that  .he  had  left  them 
nothing.  They  aaked  me  if  I  would  nee  their  huaband.,  and  I  raid  that 
we  were  gomg  away  for  a  fortnight  but  I  would  gladly  lee  them  on  mv 

h.„w°L?^"T'^''°  l"^  ^"=*»'*'  '  •™'  ^™'«  round  to  aay  that  I  was 
A>^;  oi  n';  Vonderahe  «nt  a  me..age  by  the  boy  that  he  wa.  coming 
About  9ai  October  he  caUed,  along  with  .ome  one  who  I  a..umed  to  be 
r/'wC  .  ^*j     ^*  ""*■   however,   that  hi.  brother  waa  ill,   and  I  .aid, 

neit-of-km.  He  .aid,  WeU,  aurely  there  ia  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  apeak  in  the  preKnoe  of  my  friend) "  I  .aid,  "  WeU,  I  don't  know. 
I  under.tand  you  have  got  the  matter  in  the  hand,  of  a  .olicitor  "  He 
.aid,  My  brother  »  not  weU,  and  he  could  not  come."  I  mid  "  Verv 
good.  WeU,  what  would  you  like  to  know,  becauw  I  have  placed  all 
the  mformation  in  the  hand,  of  your  wife?  I  aent  you  a  copy  of  the 
wiU  and  I  gave  you  a  atatement  in  writing  aa  to  what  .he  had  done 
with   the   propertie.    and    purchawd   an    annuity.     I    also  .bowed    your 

Z,J'y!'J^  A^t\  u  ^I:i  ''"'*?'\.  *°  ■"*  ■*"*"«  *^*'  y™  had  treated 
her  badly  and  that  she  did  not  wish  you,  her  relations,  to  benefit  What 
eta.  would  you  like  to  knowt "  He  .aid.  "WeU,  can  I  .ee  the  will 
the  original  wjlj  "  I  said  "  No,  you  have  got  a  copy."  He  .aid, 
WeU,  I  can  we  the  onginal  wiU,  can't  U  "  I  said,  "  If  you  are  the 
nert-of-km  you  can."  He  aaid,  "Well,  I  am,"  and  then  I  .aid,  "I 
mider.tand  that  there  u  an  elder  brother."  I  had  learned  that  from 
MiM  Barrow,  who  explained  that  thia  elder  brother  and  they  we.^  not 
fnends— he  waa   the  black  .heep  of  the  famUy,   or  .omethmg  of  that 
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kind,  tnd  ther  did  not  know  wher*  he  wm— ho  wai  miuing.  Mr. 
Vond«»ho  uid,  "  Suppoiing  bo  i>  dead  I  '  I  wid,  "  It  ii  a  vorr  em 
mmttor  to  get  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  deith.  and  to  go  to  a  Commit- 
aioner  of  Oatha  and  awear  an  affidavit  t'  t  you  are  the  legal  neit -J-kin, 
and  I  wiU  go  into  detcila  with  you."  He  anid,  "  I  don't  wont  t.  be 
bothered  with  lolicitora,  and  aU  that  aort  of  thing."  1  taid,  "  You  have 
got  aU  the  information  I  can  give  you ;  I  put  it  down  in  writing,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  atand  by  it.  Everything  haa  been  done  in  perfect 
ortfer.  _  He  taid,  "  Who  ii  the  landlord  of  the  Buck'a  Head  and  the 
■.v..     'j'^'P'  '  ""1.  "  •  »m"     Ho  Mid,  "  How  did  you  come  by 

itl  and  I  replied,  "  I  have  already  told  you  that.  If  you  will  prove 
to  me  that  you  are  the  legal  next-of-kin  I  wiU  go  into  further  detaila 
with  you.  Then  he  said,  "What  about  the  bojj  "  and  I  .aid,  "The 
boy  haa  a  comfortable  home  here  uoleu  the  relationi  interfere  with  him. 
Uf  courao,  I  have  no  legal  claim  on  him,  no  more  than  what  Miu  Barrow 
had,  but  I  Bhould  like  to  know  he  hni  got  a  good  home,  and  ,f  the  unclea 
can  give  him  a  better  home  than  he  haa  got  here,  and  they  witli  to  take 
him,  of  oourie  I  cannot  .top  it."  My  wife  was  prewnt,  and  rfiowed  him 
•ome  thing,  die  had  made  for  the  boy,  tome  new  flannel  underclothing 
the  .ame  a.  ahe  had  r  lade  for  her  children,  and  he  .aid,  "  Yei,  I  can 
Me  the  boy  ia  well  cored  for."  Although  the  interview— which  la.teJ 
about  t^ree-quartera  of  an  hour— wa.  a  little  .tormv  nt  the  beginning, 
It  waa  very  friendly  at  the  end.  I  .aid,  "  I  am  going  to  have  the  girl  down 
for  Chn.tmai.  I  have  never  wen  her  in  my  life.  Don't  up.et  the  girl  by 
letting  her  know  of  Mis.  Barrow',  death ;  leave  it  to  me  to  break  the 
new.  gently,  aa  I  have  done  to  the  boy."  I  added,  "  We  could  go  to 
the  orphanage  and  try  and  arrange  to  bring  her  up  fcr  Chri.tmo.,  and 
«Le  could  spend  Christmas  with  her  brother."  We  parted  quite  friendly 
and  shook  hands.     That  wa.  the  la.t  I  uw  of  Mr.  Vonderahe. 

I  heard  that  he  had  been  making  inquiries  at  the  undertakers  who 
had  adviaed  him  to  we  a  solicitor,  but  he  .aid  he  did  not  want  to  bother 
with  any  aolicitors.  I  first  knew  that  on  inquiry  was  going  on  into  this 
mattor,_so  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  on  22nd  November,  when  the 
coroner's  officer  called  upon  me  while  I  was  busy  with  correspondence  in 
my  office.  He  started  making  inquiriea  about  Miu  Barrow's  death,  and 
I  aniwered  them  all,  and  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest  on  the  following 
day.  The  notice  waa  very  short,  because  it  waa  between  9  and  10  o'clock 
in  the  evenmg  when  the  interview  took  place,  and  the  inquest  was  for 
the  following  morning.       I  was  arrested  by  Ward  on  4th  December. 

The  first  thing  Ward  told  you  was  that  you  were  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Miss  Barrow  by  poisoning  her  with  arsenic  J— He  c»me  up 
afterwards  and  told  me  if  I  came  round  the  comer  he  would  let  me  know 
why  I  waa  arrested.       He  took  me  into  Fonthill  Road. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  Just  take 
your  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  book  (handed).  The  bedroom  aafe  £100 
ha.  been  exhausted.  In  the  downstairs  safe  there  was  £16  in  gold.  How 
was  that  £16  in  gold  downstairs  used  f— I  used  it  for  mv  holiday  at 
Southend,  ' 

That  disposes  of  all  the  money  in  the  downstair,  safe) — Yes. 

I  see  by  that  book  that  on   27th   November,    1911,  you  withdrew 
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5«n  "'■  ^JT"  *•"  '?*  *^"  *""«•  B«ik»_Y«.  Of  tlutt  moon 
!l?k      2?'.  .^    '.**"•  ''•  ""•  *•»"  P"'     -SI*  "  on  *i»>  i»g,  that  bunc 

M  I  Ud  ilwayt  been  in  th«  habit  o»  doing. 

.^--^^  u  on.  and  queition  I  want  to  uk  tou.  Did  tou  «Ter 
•dnunuter  or  o.™  to  be  .dmini.t««d  to  Mi«  B«row  mt  ,™mJo  in  Jt 
•a»p«  or  form  wh«t«Ter»— I  neTer  purchaied  armic  in  my  Ufe  in  anr 
^?!..°J„l!JS'.i,  "T  "*'°;'''"«™?  ar«nio.  1  nerer  ad/aed.  dir«te/, 
S.^^?!i.*^  puroha«>  of  arKsnio  in  any  ahape  or  form.  I  nerer 
•dviaed,  directed,  or  inatrucied  the  adminiatration  of  araenio.       Tiat  I 

fro«*i'SS'*i!r'°,^.n'.'^f.t"*"™TG«'«»»^'— Mi,"  Barrow  Uved  with  you 
from  36th  JuIt,  1910,  tiU  the  morning  of  Uth  SeptemUr    1911 1— Y«i 
Did  you  like  her»-Did  I  like  be;i  '«P'™»«'.  isnJ-lea. 

i-  i„J*''i?*'  '!  V^  qufUonJ— She  wu.  not  a  woman  that  you  could  be 
m  lo^  with,  out  I  deeply  aympathiaed  with  her. 

Wa»  ahe  a  woman  about  eight  or  nine  yeart  older  than  youraelf  t— She 
wa«  nine  year*  older  than  myaelf. 

takers— I  alwayj  addreaaed  her  aa  an  "  old  lady  " 

.  ''""■'g  tl»  time  that  ihe  wa.  living  with  you  at  your  houae  did  you 
adviae  her  on  her  financial  affair.  1— Certainly,  I  advit^  her  ^ 

From  quite  an  early  period  <rf  her  coming  to  your  houae  did  ahe 
Hoor  ^°"  '  '■         •*"*"  ™"^'  y""  protection»-^y  agalSJi 

When  ahe  came  to  Uve  with  you  on  26th  July  of  1910  ahe  had  aa 
you  aacertained  afterwarda,  £1600  India  3J  per  ient.  atock.  I.  kat 
right  t— I  did  not  aacertam  that  tiU  September: 

But  that  ia  what  ahe  had  when  ahe  came  to  you  on  26th  July  1910 
»•  you  afterwarda  aacertained !— She  muat  have  posaeaaed  it 

ijid  that  would  bring  in>— A  trifle  over  £1  a  week 
.i„  V  ^  ^*  ^'".  *•"  le«"hoIder  of  the  premiaea,  the  Buck".  Head     id 
the  barber'a  ahopl— The  auperior  leajeholder,  yea. 

And  waa  ahe  drawing  an  income  from  that  of  a-J  least  £120  ner 
ennum  I— Something  like  that.  ^ 

«r  .fS,^  ""'1  'e?^,f'«t  '»"Id  «pire  in  329»-About  eighteen  yeaie, 
or  eighteen  and  a  half,  at  the  time  ahe  wat  speaking  to  me  That  waa 
another  louroe  of  anxiety  to  her. 

♦1.  B  "t.'if  J™"*".  Hanbury  <k  Co.  the  tenanta  of  the  pubUc-houae, 
the  Buck'e  Head,  for  the  period  of  her  leaaeJ-For  the  full  period? 

™,.  ,  'TT  .  °°*  '"'■  ^  '"  ""''*''  **"«  impniMion  that  they  could 
give  up  the  tenancy.  ' 

Do  you  mean  when  the  aasigiment  waa  made  1— Up  to  the  time  I 
waa  aciriamg  her.  «-«, 

Do  you  mean  that  at  the  time  the  aaaignment  wag  made?— To  met 
real— No.  becauae  Mr.  Eeeble  had  explained  then. 
At  any  rate,  at  the  time  the  awignmsnt  wa*  made  you  knew  Slat 
lyo 
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U-ut.  Tramu,  Uuburjr  *  Co.  ww«  lub-lMMM  for  tbo  whoU  poriod 
of  hor  termt— Y«i.  "^ 

Sho  bad  to  poj  £30  rant  to  bor  kuor,  and  iho  would  got  from 
Tninun,  Hubur;  *  Co.  .£10S  *  year  for  tbo  twiancy  of  tbo  pubUc- 
bouM,  ii  tbat  rigbtt— To*. 

And  £S0  a  year  from  tbo  tonant  of  tbo  barber'a  ibopt— To*. 

Ilton  >b*  had  tbo  oompoiuation  fund  to  pay  out  of  it.  I  will  not 
forgot  tbat.  Tbat  will  bo  X1S5  without  going  into  any  dotail;  I  will 
take  your  own  flgun ;  aftor  paying  out  whatever  •unu  there  were  to  bo 
paid  from  tbat  £155  it  loft  her  an  incooie  of  £ll!8t— I  belien  to. 

So  that  *bo  had  £120  a  year  until  1939,  and  *he  bad  £66  a  year 
ooming  from  the  India  3}  percent,  (took,  a*  you  aubioquently  found  out^- 
Te*. 

What  ara  you  looking  att — Some  figure*. 

Tou  will  do  much  better  to  liiton  to  the  queation*  I  am  putting  to 
you.  In  your  own  intereata  it  i..  better  tbat  you  ahould  not  give 
mo  only  half  your  attention  to  what  I  am  aaking.  It  there  ia  anything 
you  want  to  look  at,  **y  to,  and  1  will  wait  until  you  have  looked  at  itJ — 
I  want  to  make  euro  a*  to  the  return*  from  the  property— what  *ho  got 
from  her  property — so  much  *  year. 

I  thought  we  bad  agreed  on  that;  I  bare  put  thia  queatiun  to  you 
already.  Aa  I  aaid  to  you,  I  will  take  it  without  going  into  too  great 
detail.  Tou  aaid  it  wa*  a  little  over  £1  a  week  from  t'  -i  India  etockt— 
Te*. 

There  i*  no  doubt  about  that,  and  a*  '  >  the  re*t  I  have  token  your 
own  figure*.  A*  you  *ub*equently  aacertoined,  abe  had  alio  over  £200 
in  the  Finabury  and  City  of  London  Savinga  Bankl — Te*. 

She  al*o  had  a  ca*h  box  with  some  money  in  it  when  she  came  to 
you  I — Te*. 

Some  goldt — I  do  not  know ;  I  never  *aw  the  inaide  of  the  caab  box. 

Then  wa*  *ome  money  in  Uie  ca*h  box,  according  to  a  atotement  *ho 
made  to  yout — £30  or  £36,  abe  aaid. 

And  you  did  not  know  whether  it  wa*  in  note*  or  cub  T — I  only  took 
her  •tatoment  for  it. 

Are  you  representing  to  my  lord  and  the  jury  that  you  never  knew 
whether  the  had  notee  in  the  caah  box  or  noti — At  that  date,  ye*. 

At  any  date! — I  knew  ahe  had  notea  in  October,  becauae  abe  had 
given  *ome  to  mo. 

From  the  caah  boxf — I  do  not  know  where  abe  got  them  from. 

Had  abe  a  banking  account) — The  Finabury 

Any  banking  acooimt  except  thatt — I  do  not  know. 

Now,  we  will  leave  out  of  conaideratioo  for  the  moment  altogether 
the  caah  box  and  the  note*  from  tbat  or  elaewhere.  She  came  to  you, 
then,  with  India  3^  per  cent,  atock,  bringing  in  £1  a  week,  the  prc^rty 
bringing  in  £120  a  year,  and  over  £200  in  the  Finabury  Savinga  Bank; 
that  ia  right! — ^Ye*. 

She  remained  in  your  houae  from  that  date,  26tb  July,  1970,  till 
14th  September,  1911,  when  you  examined  all  that  there  w«a  to  aee  of  the 
property  that  wa*  left  I— To*. 
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nwtoriek  a.  MMon 

with  te^'?^."™*  *"  '^^  ''*^  '"'"  *'*  1»  l"i»g  thi.  boy  Emi.  Gr«t 
And  did  he  live  with  her  right  up  to  the  end  t— Yet 
JOid  you  know  that  he  iras  an  orphan  J— Yei 
That  she  was  deeply  attached  to  him  f— No. 

That  she  was  looking  after  him  J Yea 

That  she  oared  for  him!-WeU,  .he  found  him  very  useful  to  her. 
He  hved  with  her  entirely »— Yes. 

She  paid  for  himJ-She  could  not  very  weU  do  without  him. 
Ajad  she  paid  for  him— she  clothed  and  fed  himi— Oh,  yes,  yes 

th»t»N*l^."..™'^, '"*'=''*'*  **"  '''»  "">">"■  hod  'te  not,  you  knew 

thatl-Not  that  1  have  learnt ;  I  have  heard  they  quarrelled  a  lot. 

sho  n^\  «^««rtainly  had  some  desire  to  leave  property  to  the  boy,  had 

tSI  TI^  """  """^*<'  *^"*  '^^  ^7  had  a  good  home  with  me! 
a  ho^'witiTme!'  '"*"'  ^  *^*"-^'™  '  P^^i'ed  her  he  should  have 

When  did  you  promise  her  thatJ— I  often  told  her  that. 

When  did  you  teU  it  her  first  I— I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

About  when,  do  you  think  J— I  could  not  remember, 
rranthlfr  thf  "'  the  t,me  that  you  entered  into  these  negotiation,  to 
«rthe  LS  annmtyl-I  thmk  it  was  about  March-about  the  time  I 
Za  w  *  ,  ^*'"  '"''*"  '■'«  ""»  '"l^'ns  «bout  the  wiU,  when  she 
had  been  to  a  funeral  as  far  as  I  recoUect^about  that  date, 
wa.  fin!)  »  ^'P**"^'-.  1911,  when  she  died,  was  aU  the  property  that 
o&JZtt'^  *""*  V™  ,°'  ^^0  ^  8old,  and  furniture,  jewellery,  and 
?^V  t^ln  ^bv^Kff  r*  ™'™  °'  ^^^  "'•  6d- '-According  to  the  inven- 
il6  M  ^''^eou.  a  reputed  auctioneer  and  appraiwr,  it  wa« 

-),;„i^"^.i'?n   ""'''  T^  ***  '""  '*f*  ''««'    according  to   you,    £10,   of 
Z,wi        i  'io'fn  '°^^  '"  *"  ^°^'  ^^  i°  the  fold  of  a  paper  in  tho 

And  during  that  time,  and  until  you  made  the  arrangements  about 
— ReST"  '™'  *°'°"°*  '"'''''''  "*"*  ^"^  *°  P^y  *°  y"  1^'-  "  "««''' 
sairf  ''^''?>.n"'  ^^  *^**l  ".'  ''"*  "nderstood  from  what  you  have 
po!=k'et  morJey"^  *       '^  ^"^  *"  ^°'"'  '^^''K''**'  Mag|ieJ-For 

Which  would  make  the  total  amount  she  had  to  pay  19s  a  week 
She  hved  upstairs  in  the  bedroom  with  this  little  boy  Ernie,  did  she  not) 
— 108,  she  had  four  rooms. 

For  the  12s.  she  had  the  four  rooms  t — Yes 
oursefveV'™"*  ^"^  "imply  J-She  did  not  live  as  simply  as  what  we  lived 

h-r  ^l^Z  'ti**',  "J  "S''*"*?'"^  "'  '<>  «™Pl7  that  your  daughter  cooked 
her  food  mostly  f— My  daughter  never  cooked  chickens  for  ner  What- 
ever plam  food  she  had  my  daughter  cooked,  but  whenever  she  had 
anything  else  that  needed  my  wife  to  cook  my  wife  cooked  it  for  her 

>-he  was  living  well  within  the  income  I  have  just  referred  to,  was 
ane  not  I — I  could  not  say. 
>7» 
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\  Have  you  any  reaaon  to  doubt  it  I — 1  was  the  luperintendent  of  an 
' insurance  company;    I   was   not  the  housekeeper. 

So  far  as  you  know,  during  the  time  that  she  lived  in  that  house, 
was  she  living  within  her  income^  as  far  as  you  could  judge? — I  could  not 
say;  I  had  not  any  idea. 

That  means,  at  any  rate,  that  you  had  not  any  idea — you  did  not 
know  that  she  lived  above  it  ? — I  knew  when  my  wife  was  cooking  chickens 
and  anything  like  that  for  her.  She  had  everything  she  fancied,  a«  far 
aa  I  knew. 

Did  you  know  that  your  wife  had  had  a  number  of  bank  notes  which 
had  come  from  her? — I  knew  my  wife  had  one. 

Tou  know  now,  do  you  not,  from  what  has  been  proved  and  admitted 
in  this  case — proved  by  some  forty  witnesses  altogether — that  during 
this  period  thirty-three  bank  notes  have  been  traced  either  to  you  or  to 
your  wifef — My  wife  tells  me  that  she  admits  it,  and  I  admit  six. 

That  makes,  at  any  rate,  £165  in  notes  which  somehow  or  other 
had  come  from  her  during  the  period  in  which  she  was  living  in  your 
house? — Which   she  has  apparently  turned  into   cash. 

Who  is  * '  she  ' '  ? — Miss  Barrow. 

What  do  you  mean  by  ' '  apparently  turned  into  cash  ' '  ? — That  she 
has  had  the  notes  turned  into  cash. 

Who — Miss  Barrow? — ^Yes. 

Let  us  go  by  steps  and  see  what  you  mean.  Thirty-three  £5  notes 
have  been  traced  as  coming  from  her  to  you  or  to  your  wife? — ^Yes. 

What  I  am  putting  to  you  is  that  that,  at  any  rate,  shows  that  she 
|\  had  at  least  £163  in  notes  within  the  period  that  she  was  in  your  house? 
— I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it. 

And  that  she  came  with  those  notes  to  yotu*  house? — I  could  not 
say. 

AVliere  did  you  say  the  notes  came  from? — I  could  not  say. 

When  did  you  first  know  that  your  wife  had  used  a  false  name  and 
address  in  cashing  these  notes? — When  she  was  arrested. 

Did  she  tell  you— (What  are  you  looking  for? — Only  a  drink  of 
water).  Take  it  by  all  means  (handed)? — I  heard  it  in  evidence  at  the 
Police  Court,  and  1  asked  my  wife  about  it  in  the  dock.  She  said  yes, 
she  had  given  a  wrong  name  and  address  at  one  or  two  where  she  was  not 
known. 

Any  other  explanation? — I  have  another  explanation ;  she  said  she  gave 
Miss  Barrow  the  change,  of  course,  when  she  cashed  them ;  she  explained 
that  to  me. 

Did  she  explain  that  to  you  in  the  dock? — I  certainly  questioned 
her  in  the  dock,  because  it  was  a  big  surprise  to  me.  She  said  that  Miss 
Barrow  had  always  had  the  change;  she  was  asked  to  cash  them  for  her. 

Was  that  why  she  was  giving  a  false  name  and  address? — I  do  not 
know  why  she  gave  the  false  name  and  address.  She  said  she  had  only 
done  it  where  she  was  not  known.  She  did  not  want  everybody  to  know 
who  she  was. 

Why  should  not  everybody  know  who  she  was  when  she  was  cashing 
a  £6  note? — She  explained  to  me  if  she  went  into  u  shop  where  she  was 
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not  known  to  buy  a  small  articl«  the  did  not  want  ererybody  to  know 
who  the  waa. 

Do  you  mean  making  purchaaea  in  ^e  ordinary  course  of  things  1 — 
Tes.  I  think  so.     That  is  what  I  understood  from  her. 

Children's  clothingf — I  do  not  know  what  they  were. 

Is  that  the  only  explanation  that  has  been  given  to  you,  according  to 
youf — She  has  not  had  much  time  to  give  me  much  explanation.  She 
has  been  in  custody  all  the  time.  She  could  only  whisper  this  to  me 
at  the  North  London  Police  Court.  I  was  naturally  anxious  and  sur- 
prised, and  I  wanted  an  explanation. 

Do  you  know  that  those  notes  have  been  traced  as  having  been 
cashed  during  every  single  month  of  the  year  from  October  to  the  end 
of  August,  1911? — No,  I  do  not. 

Was  it  about  October  that  you  began  negotiations  with  her  about 
an  annuity) — ^About  September,  I  think. 

According  to  the  documents  we  have,  the  first  letter  is  6th  October  1 
— Yes.       Would  that  be  the  first  letter  to  the  Bank  of  England! 

It  is  the  first  letter  of  which  we  have  any  trace) — Yes. 

You,  of  course,  were  very  familiar  with  annuity  transactions) — 1 
was  not. 

Yoiu:  company  did  annuity  business! — Yes,  I  believe  so,  but  I  never 
during  the  whole  twenty  years  1  was  with  the  company  once  introduced 
an  annuity. 

You  are  familiar  with  your  company's  prospectuses! — Yes,  they  have 
an  annuity. 

Do  you  not  know  there  is  a  table  for  immediate  annuities,  as  they 
have  for  all  kinds  of  policies) — Yes. 

And  I  suppose  you  get  a  commission  from  your  company  for  any 
special  business  you  may  introduce) — Yea  j  I  do  not  know  what  the  special 
commission  is  on  that  table. 

It  would  not  appear  on  the  table,  of  course) — No,  but  I  have  never 
been  informed  what  the  commission  on  that  table  is. 

According  to  your  statement  you  arrived  at  an  agreement  with  her 
that  she  was  to  transfer  to  you  all  her  India  stock  and  her  property, 
the  "Buck's  Head"  and  the  barber's  shop,  and  you  were  to  give  her 
an  annuity  of  £2  to  £3  a  week) — ^What  she  wanted. 

That  was  her  proposal! — Yea. 

And  you  were  advising  her! — I  was  agreeing  with  her. 

Had  you  ever  done  an  annuity  transaction  before) — Never  in  my 
life. 

This  is  the  one  solitary  instance) — Yes;  it  has  never  entered  my 
mind. 

This  has  turned  out  a  remarkably  profitable  investment  from  the 
monetary  point  of  view! — Only  from  that  point  of  view. 

On  your  statement  you  had  paid  out  altogether  £91) — Yea. 

And  the  whole  of  the  property  fell  in  to  you!- — I  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  property. 

But  you  had  no  longer  any  money  to  pay  out) — That  did  not  yield 
me  very  much. 
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What  do  you  mean  by  taying  that  did  not  yield  you  very  much  I — 
I  had  only  to  pay  out  £2  8b.  a  week. 

But  it  left  you  at  any  rate  in  possession  of  the  property,  without 
any  payment  to  make  at  allf — But  I  was  7b.  a  week  out  that  was  paid 
to  my  daughter,  and  I  had  the  boy  to  keep,  which  was  nearly  I3s.  a 
week;   that  ia  £1  a  week.     It  only  left  me  28b. 

You  had  got  the  property  on  the  condition  that  you  were  to  pay 
out  the  annuity} — Tea,   exactly,  which  I   did. 

'^'ou  had  sold  the  India  3^  per  cent,  stock  for  some  £15161 — For  a 
better  investment. 

"Vou  had  bought  the  property  in  Coutts  Road  with  thatf — Yea. 
"he  fourteen  houses  which  we  have  heard  of? — Which  brought  me 
£i  a  week  against  her  .£1 — £4  a  week  profit  against  her  £1  a  week. 

You  had  got  that  property) — ^Yes,  exactly;  it  was  good  security  for 
her,  too. 

What  I  am  putting  to  you  is  that  when  she  died  it  is  clear  you  had 
no  longer  to  pay  out  money  to  her,  whatever  it  was  you  had  agreed  to 
pay  her? — Certainly  not;  that  is  the  basis  on  which  an  annuity  is  granted. 

That  I  agree.  It  is  very  important,  of  course,  in  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity  to  have  security  that  the  money  would  be  paid  t— -Yes. 

Would  you  tell  me  what  security  you  gave  her  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuity  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  her  life  on  the  India 
3^  per  cent.? — Yes,  she  had  12s.  a  week  saved  in  rent,  which  was  entered 
in  her  rent  book  "  rent  free,"  as  arranged,  and  I  gave  her  an  annuity 
certificate  in  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  annuity  which  would  be  paid 
to  her  by  my  heirs,  executors,   or   administrators    .:    the  event  of   my 


mi 


You  are  speaking  of  an  annuity  certificate! — Yes. 

You  told  the  coroner  at  the  inquest  that  this  arrangement  about  the 
3^  per  cent,  was  a  verbal  onel — At  that  time  it  was  a  verbal  arrange- 
ment. She  got  no  annuity  certificate  from  the  date  she  transferred  the 
stock  from  October  \mtil  January. 

What  is  the  annuity  certificate  that  you  are  speaking  oft — It  is  a  type- 
written certificate  drawn  up  by  myself  and  signed  and  witnessed  over  a 
sixpenny  stamp. 

Where  is  itt — I  do  not  know  where  the  original  is ;  there  is  a  copy  of 
it  in  existence. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  originall — The  original  is  with  the  duplicate 
deed  of  the  Buck's  Head.      Miss  Barrow  had  charge  of  that,  of  course. 

Whatever  the  document  was,  the  aecuri^  was  the  obligation  on  you 
to  pay! — I  am  botmd  legally  to  pay. 

Oh,  I  know,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  security  and  a  personal  obligation  on  you  to  pay  after  your 
years*  experience  in  business  ? — I  had  5  to  1  on  security. 

I  am  not  asking  about  you ;  I  have  no  doubt  you  had  suflicient 
security f — I  intended  to  carry  out  my  obligations.  I  have  never  been 
known  to  break  them  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

I  put  to  you  a  very  definite  question,  and  I  want  your  answer  to  it. 
Tou  were  deeding  with  ihiB  woman  who  was  Eving  in  your  house,  and 
who  had  oertainly,  aa  r^ards  thia  matter,  no  other  advice  f — ^That  waa 
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her  fiult;  the  wm  offered  it;  ihe  wm  advi«d  to  have  a  lolicitor.  What 
more  could  a  man  do  J  I  bound  myieU  by  legal  documenta  to  pay  her 
the  annuity,  and  I  carried  out  my  obligationa. 

Till  l*th  Sepb'mberJ — I  irould  liiiye  carried  them  out  during  the 
whole  oourae  ao  long  aa  she  lived.  The  funds  were  increasing  year 
by  year.  I  waa  getting  atronger  financially  all  the  time,  and  I  gave  her 
better  value  than  the  Post  Office  could  give  by  over  £460. 

This  is  what  you  said,  is  it  true — "  I  guaranteed  to  her  another 
annuity  from  the  lat  January  on  India  stock  of  £72  a  year,  and  she 
saved  12s.  a  week  in  rent.  She  had  no  security"!— I  do  not  think  I 
said  it  in  that  form. 

la  that  not  true! — 1  think  it  was  a  leading  question  put  by  the  coroner. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  she  had  no  security! — Isn't  legal  dooumints 
security — isn't  my  financial  strength  security! 

Did  you  realise  she  had  the  security  in  respect  of  the  £1  a  week  from 
the  Buck's  Head  charge  1 — She  had j 

Charged  on  the  property! — Charged  on  the  property. 
^  That  is  security! — Yes,  that  is  security. 

/  Do  you  wish  the  jury  to  believe  that  you  do  not  know  the  difference 

j  between  making  an  obligation  to  pay  the  money  and  giving  security  for 
the  payment  of  it! — But  isn't  a  legally  drawn  up  certificate  security  on 
my  estate! 

Do  you  not  know  that  is  only  a  personal  obligation  on  you! — I  under- 
stand it  is  recoverable  by  law. 

Well,  I  have  given  you  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  it.  "  She 
transferred  it  to  me  in  October  on  the  verbal  condition  that  I  should  allow 
her  an  annuity  in  all  of  between  £2  lOs.  and  £3  per  week."  That  is 
right!— That  is  right. 

So  that  in  October,  when  she  transferred  this  to  you,  you  were  iu 
complete  possession  of  it! — I  was  in  possession  of  the  £1600  of  India 
stock.  She  was  depending  absolutely  upon  my  verbal  promise  to  grant 
her  the  annuity  at  tiiat  date. 

You  told  us  that  all  this  as  regards  the  Buck's  Head  and  the  barber's 
•hop  was  done  by  solicitors,  and  ttat  the  stock  was  transferred  by  stock- 
brokers, and  so  f  .rthi — Yes. 

Did  you  try  <«  do  it  first  of  all  without  solicitors  and  stockbrokers  I — 
1  believe  I  did. 

Did  you  try  to  do  it  by  a  document  which  you  drew  up  between 
yourself  and  her! — Yes. 

Without  iny  solicitors  in  the  matter  at  all! — Yes. 

Or  stockbroker! — Yes;  well,  I  did  not  try  to  do  it,  but  I  drafted  up 
a  document. 

Did  you  have  it  witnessed! — Yes. 

By  whom! — My  wife. 

Anybody  else!— Not  to  her  signature. 

To  whose  signatu  e! — To  my  signature. 

By  whom  was  it  witnessed! — It  was  a  double  document,  you  see. 

By  whom  did  you  have  your  signature  witnessed! — ^Mrs.  Seddon's 
brother. 

What  is  his  name! — ^Arthur  Jonee. 
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Anybody  elae! — I  cannot  recollect. 

What  ha«  become  of  that  document) — It  wa«  deatrojed. 

Why? — Because  I  intended  to  put  the  document  in  the  hand*  of  the 
aoUcitCHi,  Ruuell  &  Sons,  and  have  the  whole  property  investigated. 

Were  you  advised  that  a  document  drawn  up  in  that  way  was  of  no 
account? — Yes. 

And  therefore  you  went  to  the  solicitorst — Oh.  no,  no;  it  was  the 
BoUcitor,  Mr.  Keeble,  that  advised  me  a  document  of  that  description 
would  be  of  no  account. 

And  that,  therefore,  it  had  to  be  drawn  up  in  proper  legal  form? — 
Exactly ;  that  is  how  it  is. 

The  solicitors  came  upon  the  scene? — I  had  gone  to  them. 

But  you  had  gone  to  them  to  advise  you  as  to  whether  this  document 
was  good? — No;  I  decided  myself  that  the  document  was  not  good. 

Why? — Because  I  did  not  consider  it  would  be  sufficient. 

What  was  the  matter  with  it? — I  cannot  recollect  now  the  terms  of 
it  exactly.  It  was  a  document  that  I  drew  up  myself ;  it  was  not  drawn 
up  in  a  proper  legal  way. 

It  was  what? — It  was  a  document  that  was  not  drawn  up  in  a  proper 
legal  way ;  it  was  in  general  terms — something  to  the  effect  that  I  would 
allow  her  so  much  a  year,  and  she  would  transfer  the  stock  and  property. 

The  point  of  the  question  that  I  am  putting  to  you  is  this,  you  have 
been  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  done  through  soUcitors  and 
brokers,  and  all  done  in  regular  form? — So  it  was. 

Was  not  that  because  you  were  advised  that  having  started  to  do  it 
yourself  it  would  not  be  a  good  and  valid  docimient? — No. 

You  were  so  advised  ? — I  was  so  advised. 

And  you  had  drawn  it  up  beforehand? — Yes. 

And  you  had  intended  to  carry  it  out? — I  decided  before  I  went  to 
the  soUcitora.       I  studied  it  myself. 

You  studied  what  yourself) — The  document.  I  considered  myself 
it  would  be  no  good.  One  thought  led  to  another  in  the  transaction. 
1  did  not  intend  to  grant  her  an  annuity  first  myself.  It  was  when  she 
suggested  that  I  should  grant  her  an  annuity  the  thought  entered  my 
head,  and  I  started,  of  wurse,  to  study  it ;  one  thought  led  to  another, 
and  this  is  when  I  drafted  the  document  up. 

Not  only  had  you  drafted  the  document  up,  but  you  had  had  it 
witnessed  by  your  wife,  acoordiug  to  you,  your  wife's  brother,  and  I  sug- 
gest to  you  somebody  else? — Yes. 

A  Mr.  Robert?— Roberts. 

John  Roberts) — Some  ns  .e  like  that. 

So  that  was  the  document.      It  had  been  signed  when  you  had  it ! 

Well  it  had  not  beeu  signed  entirely;   they  witnessed  my  signature  after- 
wards. 

You  signed  it? — Yes. 

And  your  wife  witnessed  your  signature) — No. 

I  thought  you  told  us  that? — No,  my  wife  witnessed  Miss  Barrow's 
signature. 

Your  wife  witnessed  Miss  Barrow's  signature,  and  your  wife's  brother 
and  Mr.  John  Roberts  witnessed  your  signature  ? — The  next  day. 
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So  that  the  document  wa»  complete?— For  what  it  was  worth. 

Who  U  Louie  I — A  lister  of  mine. 

Were  you  anxious  that  this  matter  should  not  come  out  at  the 
inquest  about  your  having  drawn  the  document  first  of  all,  and  having  had 
It  witnessed  before  you  went  to  the  lawyers ! — f'  . 

Dill  you  wish  the  assurance  given  to  your  brother-in-law,  Arthur 
Jones,  that  he  was  not  in  it  at  all? — Yes. 

And  that  he  would  not  be  called! — Yes. 

And  that  nothing  would  come  out  about  those  original  documents 
which  have  been  drawn! — I  did  not  say  so. 

Was  not  that  the  eflect  of  it  I— No. 

Was  not  that  what  you  meant! — No. 

And  everything  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers!— I  told  him 
that  before  he  left  London. 

In  point  of  fact,  nothing  has  ever  been  said  until  the  question  I  put 
to  you  just  now  had  been  answered  about  these  documento  having  been 
drawn  up  and  this  document  having  been  drawn  up  and  witnessed  before 
the  lawyers  came  upon  the  scene  at  all!— Nothing  had  been  said  to  any- 
body. 

Nothing  had  been  said  either  at  the  inquest  or  at  the  Police  Court!— 
No. 

Or  here  in  this  Court!— No;  because  they  are  non-existent. 

I  want  to  put  one  question  to  you  to  which  I  want  your  particular 
attention.  By  the  death  of  Miss  Barrow  you  benefited  in  money,  at  any 
rate,  by  not  having  to  pay  the  annuity!— To  the  amount  of  28s. 

And  the  amount  of  20s. — you  arrive  at 1 Weekly 

By  taking  into  account  the  12s.  a  week  which  vou  would  have  to  pav 
as  I  understand  you " 

Mr.  Mabshaii,  Hall— He  said  he  would  have  to  pay  13s.  for  the  bov 
and  he  would  lose  the  7s.  that  the  girl  got. 

By  the  Attobnet-Gbsbral— Will  you  teU  us,  I  am  not  sure  how  you 
make  that  up!— I  paid  her  £2  Ss.  a  week.  Ov.  of  that  my  daughter 
received  7s.  That  makes  £2  Is.  Then  I  keep  and  clothe  the  boy, 
which  1  consider  is  equal  to  13s.  a  week,  so  that  is  £1  out  of  £2  8s..  which 
leaves  288.     And  at  that  time  I  am  in  receipt  of  £U  lis.  3d.  weekly. 

Can  you  tvU  me  whether  you  can  suggest  anybody  else  who  would 
benefit,  according  to  what  you  know,  in  money,  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Barrow  J— If  Miss  Barrow  died  intestate  u..turally  the  r.usins  would 
mherit. 

Yes,  but  she  did  make  a  will!— But  the  relatives  were  not  aware  of 
that  before  she  died. 

The  will  was  made  on  the  11th,  and  she  died  on  the  mornine  of 
the   14th  I— Yes.  * 

I  am  asking  you  about  what  the  state  of  affairs  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  Uth,  when  she  died.  Was  there  anybody  who  would  benefit  by 
the  death  except  yourself! — And  the  children. 

To  tie  extent  you  mean  of  the  furniture  and  belongings t— Yes. 

I  will  leave  that  out;    that  was  a  small  matter  of  £16! No;    I 

cannotsay  that  they  would,  hut  1  had  not  taken  that  into  consideration. 

What! — 1  had  not  got  that  in  my  mind. 
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mit  i.  right,  i.  it  not?— Yei,  of  courw. 
Tou  Z^  tt^tl''"l,»T"'  ""^  '"yi-g  'l"'t  I  put  that  in  your  mind;   do 
ZiSiot  Lt'o":'  """  """"*''  ""  y""  ^'0-^'  ^-^  -t  given  it 

thp  ^rLri'"TJ°''  ''"'  °°'  *'"'"g'»*  "'  «'is  l*foreJ_Only  by  what 

^wZtSvo'trf  ?''•,''''''  J"-*  '"'*  ■>'  "y  benefiting  may— 
iustifiTX'l^ring'' m^'  "'  "^  ■"»*«"'■«  ^''^y  "-i"*'^  "-'7  -re 

ordinY^';  f :L^;The\rr;r;^::rw?n.an™"*^'  -''-'*-^'-^- 
.e  jd.^t  s/;i,^t  i^d  r.^r.'  ii^ii^rit  c^m^i:- 

She  L^tid'"^  fct^^laTil  "''  '''  '"^  -'^o-time..  not  alway. 

hed^MjiYes^'"""   "    """''   ""'   '"'^'    '    -PPO^-    -"    -    ordinary 

With  the  ordinary  bedroou  furniture? Yes 

I  mean,  with  a  ba.in,  jug,  and  water?— Yes. 

Water  bottle    and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  with  a  glass?— Yes 

A  chest  of  drawers? — Yes.  ^ 

And  a  bed,  and  the  usual  bedroom  furniture?— Yes 

Where  was  the  light  in  that  room?_Over  the  mantelpiece 

What  light  was  it?— Gas  light  "nieipiece. 

l.t  w"''^J''*,i?,'i'\*'T  *''^'  ■*=*  ""  '■"'  y»"'  'rom  26th  July,  1910  to 
feel  shTw^Z  ™'  *^"*  ""^  ™"''^  """  ''™  »™'  «">*  t«™'-l  did  -ot 


her 
health 


*^'"  *»t  term?— Yes,   I  did  not  einect  bt 
average  expectation   of  lif^-a   woman   in   her   indi&rent 


not  eipect  her  to  live 
state   of 


■I 


I     !■■ 
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And  you  hsve  told  ui  you  would  not  expect  her  to  live  twenty-one 
^earil — Yeg;  ihe  would  not  be  a  life  that  I  could  recommend  to  an 
intitfanoe  company  to  accept. 

I  should  like  to  undentand,  if  the  ordinary  expectation  of  her  life 
wa«  twenty-one  years — the  life  of  a  woman  of  that  age — and  you  thought. 
as  you  told  ui,  it  was  going  to  be  less  than  that,  wha*.  sort  of  a  view  did 
you  form  in  your  own  mind  about  itJ — I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  tell 
how  long  the  woman  was  going  to  live. 

But  some  years  less  t— I  have  known  people  in  consumption  outlive 
healthy  people;  as  the  old  saying  is,  "A  creaky  gate  hangs  a  long 
time." 

During  the  whole  time  that  she  was  at  your  house,  how  often  were 
you  in  her  roomi  Take,  first  of  all,  the  period  before  1st  September, 
when  she  was  taken  ill? — I  never  went  up  into  Miss  Barrow's  room 
excepting  I  had  occasion  as  the  landlord  of  the  house  to  go,  whenever 
she  bad  repairs  she  wanted  to  do — when  she  complained  of  whiting  falling 
off  the  ceiling,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Did  she  used  to  come  into  your  room  at  all! — Always  into  the  dining 
room;  she  had  the  free  use  of  the  house;  she  went  where  she  liked. 

From  the  time  she  was  ill,  Ist  September,  is  it  right  that  your  wife 
was  attending  berf — Tes. 

And  looked  after  the  foodt — ^Tes,  as  far  as  I  knew. 
And  looked  after  her  generally  from  the  time  she  was   lilt — Yes, 
she  wanted  her ;  it  was  too  much  for  Maggie. 

You  told  us  about  the  will  you  made  on  11th  September.  Cr.d  you 
any  idea  that  she  wanted  to  make  a  willl — Not  until  my  wife  told  tie. 

When  was  thati — I  could  not  swear  whether  it  was  on  the  riu.iday 
or  the  Monday,  the  day  that  it  was  made;  I  am  not  quite  sure.  It  was 
mentioned  to  me  twice  before  I  attended  to  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  did  draw  the  willt — Oh,  I  did,  yes ;  I  do 
not  deny  it. 

It  IB  in  your  handwriting  T — ^Yee. 

You  have  told  U3  about  the  instructions  she  gave  you  as  to  what 
she  wanted! — Yes,  but  I  knew  what  she  wanted  doing,  she  had  often 
told  me. 

Did  you  think  it  was  important  that  she  should  make  a  will  that 
day? — I  did  not  think  it  was  important  that  she  should  make  a  will  that 
day,  I  only  drafted  it  up  to  satisfy  her ;  it  was  my  intention  to  go  and 
see  Mr.  Eeeble  and  get  a  proper  one  drafted  up. 

Drawn  by  a  solicitor  l^The  one  that  had  acted  in  respect  to  the 
property  before.  She  would  not  have  solicitors.  Of  course,  I  intended 
to  take  her  to  a  solicitor. 

What  property  did  you  think  she  had  to  leave  on  that  date,  11th 
September?— I  never  gave  it  a  thought. 

When  you  were  thinking  of  having  a  solicitor  to  come  and  draw  it? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  say,  then,  that  according  to  your  view  you  did  not  know 
that  she  had  any  property  at  all? — She  wag  dealing  with  tie  children's 
property. 

The  fumitiu*  and  the  jewellery? — ^Yes,  that  is  what  she  was  con- 
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cerned  about;  the  did  not  want  that  to  get  into  Hook'a  buid*.  bocauw 
lie  wa«  the  next-of-kin  to  the  liiter,  Un.  Grant. 

The  jewellery  and  her  penonal  belonging.!— She  <aid  tha«  the 
natch  was  the  boy',  father',  watch,  and  ahe  wanted  the  boy  to  have  that 
watch.  "^ 

Who  suggested  you  should  be  tru«tee  and  executor !— She  decided  I 
anould  be.  bhe  wanted  me  to  look  after  everything;  .he  had  taken 
me  into  her  confidence  from  the  beginning,  and,  naturally,  she  wanted  me 
to  attend  to  everything  m  the  end. 

You  were  in  her  confidence— she  looked  to  you  for  asaistance  and 
protection,  did  rdie  not  I— Yes,  there  was  no  particuUr  claim  recardiiig 
protection;  I  mentioned  the  word  "protection"  when  the  Hook,  were 
hving  m  the  houw. 

<:j  ^''\  '  "**"  ^^  protection  is  that  you  were  in  her  complete  con- 
hdenoeJ— I  was  the  owner  of  the  hou«>,  and  I  would  naturaUv  protect 
my  tenant.  ^   '^ 

Never  mind  Hook  for  the  moment.  You  were  «M»letely  in  her 
confidence  7— Not  completely  in  her  confidence,  no. 

We  wiU  My  you  were  in  her  confidence?— She  had  confidence  in  me 
that  1.  what  I  mean  ;  I  was  not  a  confidant  of  hers ;  she  never  told  me 
anything  about  herself,  or  affairs,  or  family. 

Of  course,  you  reaUsed  that  she  was,  at  any  rate,  trusting  in  yout 
— lo  see  that  the  children  got  this,  yes. 

,  ^'  '*■■  1'  I  ™derstand  from  what  you  have  aaid,  her  whole  anxiety 
about- this  will  then  wa.  simply  as  to  this  furniture  and  the  .maU  amount 
of  jewellery  to  the  boy  and  girl,  Hilda  and  Emett  GrantJ— Ye.  ■  her 
prmcipal  anxiety  was  about  the  uncle  of  the  boy. 

What  about  her  money  I— She  never  mentioned  it 

But  you  were  making  her  will  J— Ye.,  but  I  teU  you  I  drew  it  up 
hurriedly.     I  never  expected  that  that  will  would  ever  be  ured 

I.  aiat  why  you  made  itJ— I  made  it  to  latirfy  her.  She  wanted  a 
will,  and  I  told  her  to  have  a  solicitor. 

Is  that  why  'ou  wanted  it  witnesMd  when  it  was  made?— It  had  to 
be  witness^-^. 

In  order  to  be  a  legal  document?— Yes,  it  would  not  .atiafr  her 
without.  ' 

You  knew  she  was  worse,  did  you  not? — No,  I  did  not. 
T  ,,  ."^-  M^Bsaui  Hali^I  do  not  want  my  learned  friend  to  mislead. 
1  thmk  the  doctor's  evidence  is  that  she  was  better. 

The  Witness- I  did  not  consider  her  any  different  to  any  other 
day  that  nhe  had  been  in  bed. 

By  the  Attozsnet-Geniibal— The  doctor  has  told  us  that  he  came  to 
r**  T  J  T  **  morning,  and  he  ha.  told  us  what  her  condition  was?— 
But  !  did  not  know  then  ;  I  know  now  from  what  the  doctor  says. 

Did  you  inquire  at  all  as  to  what  her  condition  was?— No. 
.     .-JV^*'  y"  ^""^  *™>  *<!  yo"  not.  that  supposing  .he  happened 

to  die  before  her  wiU  was  made 1— She  waa  a  woman  who  complained 

more  than  necessary  with  regard  to  her  ailments. 

She  does  not  reem,  according  to  her  view,  to  have  complained  a. 
much  a.  was  necessary?— I  do  not  follow  that. 
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On  nth  September  she  wu  ill,  wu  ihe  nott— Tei. 
She  had  been  in  bed  from  lat  September! — 2nd  September. 
Taken  ill  on  Ut  September,  and  remained  in  bed! — She  wat  in  bed, 
at  any  rate,  aa  far  ai  I  know,  from  2nd  September  and  got  up  on  one 
oocaiion  and  went  out  of  the  room  right  along  the  landing  into  the  boy's 
room. 

Then  on  11th  September,  when  thia  will  waa  made,  how  long  con- 
•ideration  had  vou  given  to  itt — I  had  not  given  a  great  amount  of  con- 
aideration  to  it  at  all. 
I  You  have  told  ua  that  ahe  aaked  you  to  do  it  once  or  twice  before! 

— Ye» ;  well,  it  pa»«ed  my  mind  again  after  ;  I  did  not  give  it  a  great 
amount  of  conaideration ;  I  alwaya  felt  in  theae  mattera  ihe  ought  to 
have  independent  legal  advice. 

Had  you  aome  forma  of  willa  in  your  poateationt— I  think  I  bad  a 
torn  one.     (After  a  pause.)     No,  not  on  that  date. 
When  did  you  get  it  J— At  a  later  date. 
When? — Some  time  after  the  death. 

How  long  after  the  death) — I  could  not  lay;  I  bought  aome  for  the 
purpoae  of  having  my  own  will  drafted  up. 

Had  you  any  experience  in  drawing  willit — No. 
Had  you  anything  to  help  you  to  draw  thi«  one — had  you  any  form 
before  you  when  you  drew  thii  one?— No,  I  do  not  think  «o;  no,  I  had 
not  a  form  before  me.     I  have  aeen  the  printed  form  of  will*. 

Thia  ia  a  document,  a«  you  know,  which  ia  drawn  up  in  a  legal 
form  t— I  do  not  know  that  it  is  drawn  up  in  legal  form.  For  inatance. 
I  was  informed  at  Somerset  Houae  that  the  attestation  clause  was  wroiit; 
or  something. 

At  any  rate  it  uses  legal  language!— It  uses  legal  terms  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  get  from  you,  legal  terms  that  you  are 
acquainted  with! — ^Yes,   I  have  seen  on  the  printed  will  forms. 

That  is  what  I  put  to  you;  you  had  seen  the  printed  will  forms,  ond 
you  had  seen  the  kind  of  language,  ot  any  rate,  that  had  to  be  in  the 
will,  and  you  draw  up,  "  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Eliza 
Mary  Barrow,  63  ToUington  Park,  Finsbury  Park,  N.  I  hereby  revoke 
all  former  wills  and  codicils."     That  you  knew! — Yea. 

on  knew  the  expression,  did  you  not,  "  all  she  died  possessed  ot "! 
— I  used  that  expression. 

Not  in  the  will.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  did  not  use  it  in  t!ie 
will!  Look  at  the  will.  In  the  will  you  speak  of  "  household  furni- 
ture, jewellery,  and  other  personal  effects"! — Does  it  not  say  "  inclusivv 
of  "  something!  I  thought  "  all  she  died  possessed  of  "  was  in  the  will. 
Let  me  understand  what  you  mean  by  that.  Just  think  a  moment. 
Are  you  suggesting  that  you  thought  that  in  the  will  the  property  that 
waa  to  be  passed  upon  her  death  would  include  cash! — I  did  not  know; 
I  never  gave  it  consideration.  It  escaped  my  mind  for  the  time  being. 
It  was  done  quite  hurriedly.  My  sister  Lad  only  just  come  from  Wol- 
verhampton, and  I  waa  busy  with  my  office  work  at  the  time,  and  I  did 
it  quite  hurriedly. 
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.»  ♦k'I'  "*  f "'  *"  '■'"'  ""  '"gKertion  I  un  going  to  make  quit*  pUinly, 
•0  that  you  may  underttand  it  before  1  put  the  que.tion  to  you.  Now 
I  want  you  to  foUow  ,t.  I  do  not  want  you  to  (all  into  aiy  trap,  ao 
that  I  «m  going  to  put  the  point  of  my  queation  to  you  lo  that  you 
may  jmt   follow  1 — Yei.  ' 

__  In  the  -.iU  again  and  again  you  apeak  of  "  aU  my  perional  effecU," 
all  my  personal  belongingi,  furniture,  clothing,  and  jewellery  "  "  all 
my  perional  belonging!  compriaing  jeweUery  and  furniture  and  cloth- 
'"  j'  ,""[ "rticles  of  furniture  and  clothing,"  "  any  article  of  jewellery,- 
and  ao  forth.  Ihere  is  no  reference  to  anything  elw  but  that.  In  your 
letter  of  Uth  September.  1911  (the  copy  letter  which  i.  in  quertion), 
you  write  to  Mr.  Vonderahe  this—"  I  mu.t  also  inform  you  that  ahe 
made  a  will  on  the  11th  in.tant  leaving  all  she  died  pouessed  of  to  Hilda 
and  Ernest  Grant"?— At  that  time  I  knew  what  she  had  died  possessed 
of.  lliat  u  a  later  date  after  1  had  gone  through  her  trunk  and  cash- 
box,   and  knew  what  she  was  possessed  of. 

V  ^li',"""*"  '•^*®  '•"y  ""«'  "■«  «'ll— on  HU»  September f— 
Yes.  Well,  I  was  in  the  same  position  at  this  date.  I  had  gone  throueh 
the  trunk  then;  that  ia  what  I  say. 

In  the  letter  of  2l8t  September  you  said—"  As  eiecutor  to  the  will 
of  Miss  Barrow,  dated  11th  September,  1911,  I  hereby  certify  that  Miss 
Barrow  has  left  all  she  died  possessed  of  to  Hilda  and  Ernest  Grant  "f— 
Yes. 

That  is  the  same  expression  which  ia  used  in  the  copy  letter  on  the 
mourning  paper  on  14th  Septemberl— Yes. 

Did  you  mean  Mr.  Vonderahe  to  understand  by  that  expression  that 
she  died  possessed  of J— AU  that  I  knew  she  was  possessed  of. 

Including  cash? — Anything,  yes. 

When  you  made  that  will  on  Uth  September,  did  you  think  she  had 
any  cash  at  all  I— I  never  gave  it  any  thought.  If  I  had  known  that 
will  would  be  required  shortly,  perhaps  I  would  have  exercised  more 
ciire  in  the  drafting  up  of  it,  or  if  I  had  thought  that  she  was  going  to 
die  shortly  I  should  hove  absolutely  insisted  upon  a  solicitor  being 
called  in.     I  never  anticipated  this. 

Let  me  read  the  whole  of  the  language  of  the  will  to  you — "  This  is 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Eliza  Mary  Barrow,  of  63  Tollington 
Park,  Finabury  Park,  London  North.  I  hereby  revoke  all  former  wills 
and  codicils,  and  in  the  event  of  my  decease  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my 
liousehold  furniture,  jewellery,  and  other  personal  cffecta  to  Hilda  Grant 
and  Ernest  Grant,  and  appoint  Frederick  Henry  Seddon,  of  63  Tolling- 
ton Park,  London   North,   my   sole   executor   of  this   my  will" "sole 

eiecutor  of  this  ray  will  " !— That  is  no  benefit  to  me;  the  will  is  not  in 
ny  favour      The  will  is  for  tlie  boy  and  girl. 

"  T'  nold  all  my  personal  belongings,  furniture,  clothing,  and 
jewellery,  in  trust  until  the  aforesaid  Hilda  Grant  and  Ernest  Grant 
become  of  age,  as  they  are  at  this  date  minors.  Then  for  him  to  dispose 
as  equuU;  as  possible  all  my  personal  belongings,  comprising  jewellery, 
furniture,  and  clothing  to  them,  or  to  sell  (or  cash  any  article  of  fumi- 
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tun  or  clothing  either  o(  them  do  not  desire,  ud  equallj  dietributa  the 
cuh  n  realiHd,  end  no  article  of  jewellery  miut  be  Mid.  Signed  thii 
Uth  day  of  September,  1911."  That  ii  witneued  br  your  wife  and 
•igned  bj  Miu  Barrow,  and  witneased  by  your  father.  That  ia  the  docu- 
ment t — Ye«. 

How  long  did  it  take  you  to  write  out  that  document  I — A  Tcry  few 
minutee. 

Do  you  mean  you  wrote  it  oft  juit  aa  it  ii  here,  out  of  your  head  I 
— Yee. 

W'lhout  looking  into  any  bookt — Yes. 

Without  looking  at  any  form! — Otberwiie  I  should  have  had  the 
attestation  clause  in. 

Using  the  language  that  is  there  merely  from  memory! — Yes. 
Memory  of  what  you  have  read  in  other  forms  1 — Yes. 
Had  you  studied  tjiem  at  aUt — No;  but  I  had  often  seen  them.     You 
read  them  in  the  Encyclopaedia  and  Post  Office  books. 
Whatt — I  have  seen  them  in  a  book. 
What  bookt — I  could  not  say  what  kind  of  book. 
I  heard  you  say  something  about  an  Encyclopiedia  I — Something  like 
that — eome  kind  of  a  book  like  that. 

Like  the  Encyclopedia  t — Yes — ^how  to  draw  up  »  will. 
Have  you  looked  into  the  Encyclopedia  at  all .   -I  think  1  have  in 
days  gone  by. 

Do  you  possess  one  I — 1  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  forget. 
I  think  I  have  got  something  like  that  in  the  office. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  letter  which  I  am  putting  to  you,  dated 
11th  September,  1911.  "I  must  inform  you  that  she  made  a  will  on 
the  11th  instant  leaving  what  she  died  posesssed  of  to  Hilda  and  Ernest 
Grant."  As  I  understand  from  the  answer  you  have  given,  what  you  meant 
was  that  you  knew  then  what  niont.j  there  was,  and  when  you  said,  "  What 
she  died  possessed  of,"  you  meant  to  include  everythingt—  !  used  termi 
that  I  had  not  given  sufficient  thought  to. 

You  see,  you  are  writing  to  her  relatives.  It  is  rather  important, 
is  it  not,  to  tell  the  relatives  how  she  left  her  property! — ^Yes,  but  I 
gave  them  an  eiact  copy. 

That  ia  not  an  answer? — I  am  not  perfect;  I  could  not  make  a  perfect 
will;  I  could  not  make  a  perfect  document. 

I  am  not  criticising  the  language  of  the  dociunentt — If  we  could 
then  we  would  not  want  solicitors  to  draw  up  a  will.  It  is  a  home-made 
will.     It  was  never  intended  to  have  been  acted  upon,  not  that  one. 

What  do  you  mean  by  repeating  that! — It  was  my  intention  to  have 
taken  it  down  to  Mr.  Keeble  and  to  have  a  proper  will  drafted  up. 

This  was  on  the  1  Ith ! — Yes ;  I  did  not  know  she  was  going  to  die 
in  a  day  or  two  after. 

And  you  did  not  think  she  was  in  danger! — I  did  not.  There  is 
always  danger  where  there  is  illness,   certainly. 

Was  that  present  to  your  mind! — It  was  not  present  at  the  time: 
no,  I  did  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to  it. 
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Did  you  think  that  thia  patient  wti  in  danger  at  all  during  any  t'me 
ot  her  illneut — The  doctor  never  gave  me  any  idea. 

That  ia  not  an  anairer  to  the  queiitionl — Well,  I  had  no  idea  ahe  waa 
likely  to  die. 

Tliat  ia  not  an  aniwer  to  the  queition  I  am  putting  to  you.  Any 
time  during  that  illneu  did  you  think  she  wa»  in  any  danger! — 1 
did  not  think  ahe  would  die ;  I  thought  ahe  had  exaggerated  her  ailment. 

Then  do  you  mean  that  you  never  thought  there  waa  any  danger  in  her 
illneaat — I  have  aaid  there  ia  alwayi  a  danger  in  iUneaa 

Any  danger  of  that  illneaa  terminating  fatally  1 — I  did  not  coniider 
it  would. 

Tou  never  gave  a  thought  to  it ;  ia  that  what  you  mean  I — No,  1  am 
a  buqr  man  when  I  am  out ;  I  had  other  thinga  to  oocupy  my  attention. 

Tou  told  ua  what  went  on  during  the  time  from  2nd  September  to 
the  night  of  the  13tb,  which  I  will  come  to  directly.  During  all  that 
time  thia  patient  had  been  rother  trying,  aa  I  understood  you  I — To  the 
wife.       She  alwaya  preferred  the  wife  to  attend  to  her  instead  of  Maggie. 

Except  for  one  day  during  thii  period  the  doctor  had  been  coming 
every  day? — Yea. 

Tou  were  finding  her  ao  troubleaome  that  you  were  talking  ot  having 
her  aent  to  a  hospital  t — I  wanted  her  to  go  to  the  hospital,  or  I  wanted 
her  to  have  a  nurse.  I  suggested  calling  a  relative  in,  Mrs.  Cognoni,  who 
had  written  to  her. 

At  the  time  you  saw  Mra.  Tone'  rahe,  on  21st  September,  when  you 
gave  her  the  letter,  exhibit  3,  in  which  you  said,  "  She  has  simply  left 
furniture,  jewellery,  and  clothing,"  you  knew  ahe  had  drawn  out  .£216  on 
19th  June,  1911  (—Tea. 

That  is  not  three  months  before  her  death  t — No. 

What  has  become  of  tbatt — I  do  not  know. 

Your  wife  waa  with  her  when  it  waa  drawn  outt — Tea. 

It  waa  drawn  out  in  goldt — My  wife  aaid  so. 

It  waa  brought  to  your  house  f — Yea,  and  she  said  ahe  knew  what 
to  do  with  it.  She  never  spoke  to  me  for  nearly  a  week  after,  because 
1  said  ahe  had  no  right  to  bring  so  much  ^Id  to  put  into  her  trunk. 

So  did  you  offer  to  take  care  of  it  for  her  and  lock  it  into  your  safet — 
No,  I  aaid  there  were  plenty  of  good  banka  if  ahe  was  not  satisfied  with 
that  small  one  up  in  Upper  Street. 

Why  should  you  not  offer  to  lock  it  up  in  your  safe  for  her  I — Because 
I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

Why  not? — There  waa  no  necessity. 

Why  should  you  not  take  charge  of  her  money,  and  lock  •-  up  in 
your  safe  for  her? — I  did  not  want  the  responsibility,  I  did  not  want 
such  a  responaibility. 

You  had  offered  to  do  that  long  before? — Only  temporarily,  while 
Hook  waa  in  the  house.  I  aaid  ii  she  would  count  it  out  in  my  presence 
she  could  hold  the  key,  and  I  would  give  her  a  receipt  for  the  amount  in 
the  box. 

Mr.  JrsTiCB  BccKsni — In  that  connection  would  you  ask  him  niniher 
he  expected  on  14th  September  to  find  the  money? 
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to  her  again,  l«cau86  she  did  n^t  .  J  I  .  '*.°°'  '°*°''™  *«  ^"nej- 
I  .poke  to  her  aboS?  brtn^lTiX  LC  'V"  ''•''^''  '»''"^ 
frail  trunk,  and  .he  had  forkmen  ftrf!)  ^  *'  '*•"'"'*  '*  '"^  ""'j  » 
cleaners,  and  it  was  not  safe  t^hn^f  "'"^  r^P"'"'  ""^  *>>«  "mdow 
like  that.  '*  *'*  P""?'*  go'^g  ■"  ind  out  of  her  rooms 

deralS'wC;:;  Tarhi^  ^tut'tht'^.^.  ^""'^r'"-  <>'  "^-  ^o"- 
No,  I  did  not.  '  ""'  -^2^^  ''""'8  •»«■>  withdrawn  t- 

this  h^^dterc^t'nTuTf^rtrl'ank'aft^r  7'  ^'^  '■?  T"^™-  «">* 

.  an."rlrHUrwtl^i^  CZ'lKr  '''  ''  -"'  "^^  o"*'-^- 

in  ex?,rcf!-!  Ji'd^not^'SlItt''  '"""'.  "''*•  ^"^  *''■'"'  "">*  -"-y  -- 
with  other  things.  ^        '  ""^  consideration;  my  mind  wa.  occupied 

Just  think!— My  business 

told  urw^'tuIhlgC'L  JrZnt'S^X''^'"''^  '"  *"**  ^^  ^»- 
her  room!--Thatwa8^month7be^/      "^  *^"  """"^  ""°  *^«  *™''''  '" 
That  was  on  19th  June,  1911?— Yes 

thenlfta- trtnew  wt'ttrr  it^""'-^'  ">*  "^  ^^  -* 

.heknt':L"t%rwitrif  ±?T  'Ti^^  '"'™'  ''^'^o-  »''<'  -id 
treated  me  with  in^rffeTence'*i„r"'a'bot  a^^'S  a7,^r"'  **  "»■"•  "-^  '"^ 

witn«:"sna;^"  hU  CerT  "rdTdTofTj.*""**-^.*'  '"^*  *"»'■       (1^^ 

You  tre^d  the  iloo  like  ftat        ?Cnn-'"'^v"'l  ^"'^f  "'""'»  '* 

'  your  explanation?- Yes  (Snapping  his  finger..)       I,  that 

to  d^al  with  """  remember  she  was  a  peculiar  person 
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it;  it  never  e.  tert!  into   uy  i  ind.       I  told  you  I  did  the  thing  hurriedly. 
I  did  not  givf  .ju^'lcient  conc^^eration  to  it. 

When  yo.  :.e'e  nakini.  her  will,  and  taking  her  instructions,  as  I 
understand  you,  it  nt.^r  jccurred  to  you  what  had  happened  to  that 
money  that  she  had  drawn  from  the  bank  J — Her  instructions  only  amounted 
to  that  she  wanted  the  boy  and  girl  to  have  the  things  belonging  to  their 
parents;  that  was  all;  that  was  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the 
instructions.       Tliat  was  drafted  up,  and  she  read  it  tor  herself. 

Did  you  not  give  some  sort  of  thought  of  what  was  to  happen  in 
case  she  died  and  this  will  had  to  take  effect? — I  did  not  t-ike  that  into 
consideration. 

Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  boy  Ernie  Grant? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  what  he  said  about  her  counting  out  the  money  from 
the  cash  box! — Alxiut  Mitm   Birrow? 

On  the  bed! — Yes,  I  heard  it.  She  would  count  out  the  £10  I  gave 
her,  you  know,  would  she  nr,t)  \^^lenever  I  paid  her  £10  she  would 
count  that. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Bdckxili — If  you  thought  that  what  she  intended  to 
do  with  the  will  was  only  that  she  wanted  the  children,  and  not  the  ITooks, 
to  have  the  things  she  was  possessed  of — the  jewellery,  furniture,  and  so 
forth — and  if  you  had  thought  about  the  money  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  savings  bank,  you  must  have  known,  must  you  not,  that  that 
would  go  to  her  nearest  relations! — Yes,  if  I  had  given  that  amount  of 
consideration  I  should  certainly. 

And  so  you  might  have  said  to  the  Vonderahes,  "  Look  here,  she  has 
only  left  the  children  these  particular  things,  but  there  was  a  time  in 
June  when  she  had  over  £200  in  a  box,  and  it  is  not  there  now.  That 
would  have  come  to  you*'? — Yea. 

So  you  were  not  surprised  perhaps  at  not  finding  it  there! — 1  did  not 
mention  that  sum  of  money,  because  I  had  no  way  of  accounting  for  that 
sum  of  money ;  I  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  it,  you  see. 

Have  I  got  this  down  right,  and  is  this  a  fair  way  of  putting  it. 
*  I  did  not  mention  the  savings  bank  money  to  the  Vonderahes  after  her 
death  because  I  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  it"! — ITiat  is  not 
exactly  the  reason  why  I  did  not  mention  it;  it  never  came  to  my  mind 
at  that  time. 

Would  it  be  fair,  then,  to  add,  "  And  it  did  not  enter  my  mind  "  1 — 
That  is  an  honest  statement;  it  never  entered  my  mind  during  the  inter- 
view with  the  Vonderahes. 

By  the  Attobnet-Gbmbral — You  had  had  a  good  deal  of  time  to  think 
about  what  had  happened  before  you  saw  Mr.  Vonderahe! — I  had  a  lot  of 
things  to  think  of.      My  mind  is  occupied  at  all  times. 

I  want  to  give  you  this  opportunity.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  my 
lord  and  the  jury  that  from  the  time  you  made  that  will  until  after  the 
death,  on  9th  October,  when  you  saw  Mr.  Vonderahe,  you  never  thought 
about  that  savings  bank  money  or  what  had  become  of  it! — It  had  puzzled 
me  as  to  what  had  become  of  it,  certainly. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  the  relatives ! — Because  I  waa  puzzled  to  know 
what  had  become  of  it. 
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Waa  not  that  a  very  good  reas(m  why  you  should  t«ll  the  rehitiveB  t — 
At  the  time  of  the  interview  it  never  entered  my  head. 

I  do  not  think  you  are  doing  yourself  justice  by  that  answer.  Just 
let  me  recall  to  you  what  you  have  said.  You  make  the  will  on  11th 
September;  she  dies  on  the  morning  of  the  14th;  you  have  inquiries  made 
by  the  Vonderahes  on  20th  September  and  2l8t  September.  You  have 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Vonderahe,  the  male  relative,  the  husband,  to 
whom  you  are  going  to  give  an  account,  on  9th  October.  I  have  asked 
you  whether  it  had  occurred  to  you  during  the  whole  of  this  time  as  to 
what  had  become  of  this  money  which  had  been  drawn  on  the  19th  June? — 
It  had  certainly  occurred  to  me  as  to  what  had  become  of  it,  but,  as  1 
have  already  given  in  evidence,  I  did  not  consider  that  the  Vonderahes 
were  entitled  to  the  full  details  without  he  showed  that  he  was  the  legal 
next-of-kin.       Even  now  he  proves  he  is  not. 

Let  me  point  out  the  position  to  you.  This  woman  dies  in  your 
house  very  suddenly,  according  to  your  view,  on  the  morning  of  14tli 
September  I — Yes. 

You   were   very   surprised   at  her   death  1 — Yes. 

You   were  shocked? — Yes, 

You  thought  she  was     leeping  peacefully? — Yes. 

She  had  been  snoring  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  before,  accord- 
ing to  you? — Yes. 

And  with  your  experience  as  a  life  insurance  superintendent,  you 
thought  she  was  asleep? — I  have  no  experience  of  deathbeds. 

You  thought  she  was  sleeping? — Certainly,  yes;  she  is  only  the  second 
person  I  have  ever  seen  die. 

You  know,  1  suppose,  that  a  patient  may  collapse,  and  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  a  layman  to  tell  whether  a  patient  is  dead  or  not? — 1 
did  not  think  so;  she  was  snoring. 

She  was  snoring  according  to  you — she  was  sleeping? — ^Ycs. 

And  you  had  no  reason ? — And  my  wife  was  asleep  in  the  chair  by 

the  bedstead. 

And  you  were  smoking  your  pipe? — I  was  at  the  door. 

You  stood  by  the  door  for  some  time  ? — I  was  standing  at  the  door ; 
it  ia  only  a  step  to  the  door. 

This  was  the  only  night  you  stood  at  the  door? — Certainly. 

That  night,  from  the  13th  to  the  14th,  was  the  only  night  on  which 
you  had  stood  at  the  door  of  Miss  Barrow's  room? — That  I  had  stood  at 
the  door? 

I  mean  watched  at  the  door;  it  was  the  only  night  on  which  you 
waited  at  the  door  smoking  your  pipe? — I  never  smoked  my  pipe  at  her 
door  before. 

That  is  what  I  am  putting  to  you? — Yes. 

And  suddenly,  according  to  your  view,  instead  of  sleeping  peacefully, 
you  think  she  is  dead? — I  raised  her  eyelid. 

You  and  your  wife  were  the  only  persons  in  the  room  with  her  that 
night? — Yes,  my  wife  was  dozing  at  the  bedside  in  a  basket  chair. 

You  knew  you  were  her  executor  and  trustee? — 1  had  not  given  that 
consideration. 
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You  had  made  the  wiU  only  three  days  before  1— Ye.,  but  these  thing! 
were  not  going  through  my  mind  aU  the  time.     I  wa.  not  thinkmg  ot 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  „  ,        ^, 

You  knew  she  had  relatives  living  close  by(— \es,  such  as  they  were, 
accorrling  to  her  statement.  »    v,  _- 

You  knew  that  in  ordinary  prudence  you  ought  to  take  cafe— «f  '^^ 
some  relatives  there  before  you  got  the  keys  and  looked  in  her  cash  boxi 
I  did  not  think  so.       She  had  akeady  spoken  about  what  she  thought  oj 
her  relatives.     I  was  sure  she  would  not  have  it.       I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  if  she  did  not  want  her  relatives.       It  was  not  my  busmess  to  call 

'  *"i  will  tell  you  why  you  do  not  think  you  should.  You  are  an  experi- 
enced man  of  businessi— No,  that  is  not  the  reason.  They  treated  my 
daughter  with  indifference  and  slammed  the  door  m  her  face. 

Listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  put  to  you.  1  said  you  are  an  experi- 
enced man  of  business  J— In  one  direcfion,  yes.  .    »u  »  .i,     «™. 

If  you  had  nothing  to  conceal,  what  I  suggest  to  you  is  that  the  hrst 
thing  you  would  do  would  be  to  get  some  independent  person  into  that 
house  before  you  proceeded  either  to  open  her  cash-box  and  before  you 
had  carried  her  out  of  the  house  to  be  buned  {-There  was  an  independent 

'^"'who  wat  thati— Mrs.  Rutt,  the  charwoman,  who  laid  the  body  out 
She  dies  on  the  morning  of  the  Uth,  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the 

morning!— Or  twenty  minutes  past.  v  j       »     „*  .„, 

Now    I  understand  from  what  you  have  told  us  you  had  not  sent  for 

any  doct<;r  during  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  13th  ?-I  did  not  see  the 

necessity  of  calling  a  doctor  up.  _  ,  .     ,,     .       ^.         v,  i     »t 

During  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  ISthl-During  the  whole  of 

that  nightr  because  I  understood  it  was  only  a  repetition  of  what  had  been 

^"^  By°Mr.  Jns-ncB  Boothtll— Forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but  when  the 
boy  called  out  and  you  went  upstairs,  she  was  sitting  on  the  floor  and  the 
boy  was  supporting  her  bodyl-Yes,  but  she  got  out  of  bed  for  something. 

But  it  was  not  the  same;  she  had  not  done  that  before J-No,  she 
had  never  done  that  before.  i    „.. 

I  only  want  to  remind  you!— I  considered  that  was  due  to  weakness. 

"Getting  out  of  bed  I  consider  was  due  to  weakness  J— Yes,  natur- 
ally a  person  who  had  suffered  so  long  from  diarrhoea  would  be  weak. 

By  the  Attorhbt-Gbsbral— And  when  you  had  come  home  that  night 
your  wife  had  told  you  that  Miss  Barrow  said  she  w.-is  dying!— Yes. 

Had  she  said  that  before!— She  often  had  said  she  would  not  live 
long,  and  she  often  said  she  wished  she  was  dead.  ^^.       » 

Those  are  two  very  different  things  to  the  question  I  am  putting  to 
youl— WeU,  she  never  said  "I  am  dying"  before;  no,  not  to  my  know- 

'"^Here  was  a  woman  who  was  very  ilU-Yes.     I  quite  reaUsed  that, 

but  I  did  not  realise  that  she  was  as  bad  »""•»•  P™J?^*°J°f-,.,  .     .„^ 

The  doctor  had  been  on  the  mommg  of  the  13th!-Som8  time  during 

the  day.  _g^ 
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On  the  morning  of  the  13thl — I  was  not  sure  of  the  time  he  had  been. 
1  thought  it  was  in  the  afternoon  he  had  been. 

I  think  you  aaid  he  came  in  the  morning,  and  your  impression  is 
that  you  were  in  bed  at  that  time  J — I  thought  that  referred  to  when  my 
fath-r  and  sister  went  to  the  White  City.  Anyway,  I  did  not  see  the 
doctor  when  he  came  on  the  13th. 

We  know  from  the  doctor  that  he  did  come  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th! — I  know  he  had  been. 

And  am  I  not  right  in  this,  that  from  the  time  when  he  came 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  no  doctor  ever  saw  that  woman  again  before 
she  was  put  in  her  coffin  and  buried  I — No,  but  I  understood  he  was 
coming  again  that  morning;  he  had  been  coming  every  day. 

According  to  the  story  you  have  told  us,  death  occurred  suddenly  on 
that  morning.  She  stopped  breathing  suddenly;  she  died  suddenly) — 
Yes,  of  course. 

Do  you  wish  my  lord  and  the  jury  to  understand  that  there  was  no 
indication  to  you  that  that  woman  was  in  danger  of  dying  until  you  found 
she  was  dead/ — I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not^jnow  the  signs  of  death. 

All  the  more  reason,  1  svig^est  to  you,  why  you  should  call  m  a 
doctor  immediately  you  thought  she  was  dead? — I  did.  I  went  for  the 
doctor  immediately.  I  was  at  his  house  before  seven  o'clock — from 
twenty  minutes  past  six. 

You  went  to  the  doctor  and  you  came  back  with  the  certificate? — 
I  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  give  me  a  certificate. 

Never  mind ;  you  came  back  with  a  certificate ! — Yes,  certainly. 

But  the  doctor  had  never  seen  her? — No;  but  I  was  not  to  know  he 
was  not  going  to  see  her.       I  naturally  expected  he  would  come  and  see 

Did  you  ask  him  to  come  and  see  her ^— No;  it  is  not  for  me  to  teach  / 
a  elector  his  duty.  ' 

Did  you  not  want,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  to  make  sure  the  woman 
was  dead? — I  had  no  desire.     I  had  no  idea  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Or  were  you  not  certain  in  your  own  mind,  although  you  had  no 
experience  of  it,  that  the  woman  was  dead? — She  was  dead. 

You  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it? — No,  because  her  mouth  dropped. 
My  wife  put  a  handkerchief  round  her  head,  and  1  lifted  her  eyelid  up 
and  it  did  not  go  down. 

How  long  after  she  had  ceased  snoring  was  that? — I  had  been  down 
to  see  how  the  baby  was,  and  I  came  up  in  the  room,  and  she  bad  stopped 
breathing.  I  said  to  my  wife,  '"Good  God,  she's  dead":  ''  end  I  went 
for  the  doctor  immediately.  The  doctor  knew  when  he  was  there  last ;  he 
knew  what  time  she  died.      1  told  him  what  time  she  died. 

Do  you  not  realise  the  position.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  once  more  in 
fairness  to  yourself.  The  doctor  had  been  on  the  morning  of  the  13th? — 
Yes. 

He  did  not  consider  she  was  then  in  a  critical  condition.  That  is 
what  he  has  told  ust — ^How  was  I  to  know? 

She  had  been  very  ill  during  that  night? — Tea. 
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And  your  wife  had  told  you  when  you  came  home  after  twelve  o'clock 
that  night  that  she  said  she  was  dying? — Yea. 

You  do  not  send  for  a  doctor  during  the  whole  night  when,  un- 
doubtedly, on  your  story,  she  is  worse  than  she  has  been  before — that  is 
right,  is  it  not? — I  had  never  seen  her  on  the  other  nights;  I  had  only 
heard  her  calling. 

When  she  is  sufficiently  ill  foi  you  to  think  it  right  to  remain  up 
all  right? — This  night? 

Yes  3 — That  is  because  my  wife  is  remaining  up.  My  opinion  of  Miss 
Barrow  was  that  sh.^  wanted  Mrs.  Seddon  to  sit  with  her,  and  I  thought 
these  repeated  calla  were  on  that  account. 

You  had  never  had  such  a  night  as  this  before  with  her?^ — I  had  not. 
My  wife  had  been  up  two  or  three  times  on  other  nighta. 

You  then  remain  outside  the  room  smoking? — J  was  not  exactly  out- 
side the  room;  I  was  at  the  door. 
The  door  was  open?-— Yea. 

So  you  oould  see  into  the  room? — I  had  the  door  open — yes,  the  door 
nas  open,  and  I  could  see  into  the  room — the  door  was  wide  open. 

And  you  coxild  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  room  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  door  does  not  open  against  the  bed ;  I  think  it  does.  1  was 
standing  up  against  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  door. 

Did  you  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the  room? — I  heard  the  snoring. 
As  I  understand,  you  told  us  you  heard  the  snoring  for  something  like 
one  and  a  half  hours  before  she  died? — Certainly. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time? — I  did  not  time  it,  you  know. 
No,  but  you  have  told  us  that  she  was  snoring  tor  something  like 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours — you  said  that? — Yes. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  you  were  standing  outside  that  door 
smoking  your  pipe,  and  your  wife  was  inr.ide? — DuT'ing  the  whole  of  tiiat 
time  I  was  not  standing  outside  the  door ;  I  went  out  occasionally. 
To  see  the  baby?— Yes. 

And  you  came  back  again? — And  went  down  for  a  drink,  ic.  I  did 
not  remain  absolutely  aU  the  time;  my  wife  was  sitting  beside  the 
bedstead. 

As  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said,  there  was  no  thought  in 
your  mind  of  any  danger  of  her  dying  during  all  this  night? — I  did  not 
think  she  was  dying.  ,   ,. , 

Did  you  think  she  was  in  danger? — 1  did  not  think  so,  no  ;  I  did  not 
think  she  was  in  danger  ot  dying,  no  more  than  the  ordinary  danger. 

No  more  than  what? — ^The  ordinary  danger  with  anybody  that  is  ill ; 
I  did  not  think  she  was  going  to  expire  then. 

Do  you  mean  the  dr.nger  of  a  collapse  from  eihaustiont — I  did  not 
think  of  that. 

Weakness?-- Yea,  but  I  did  not  thii.k  she  would  pass  away  hke  that. 
You  go  to  the  urjertakera  at  11.30  on  that  morning  the  14th? — I 
could  not  swor  r  to  the  time. 

How  far  i«  Evershot  Road  from  your  house?— Not  very  far. 
Is  it  about  200  yardiT— It  might  be;  it  is  not  far,  anyway:   it  is 
a  few  minutes. 
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U  that  where  you  thought  the  Vonderahea  lived  at  that  timet — Tea. 
How  far  off  did  Dr.  Paul  live  I — Ten  minutea'  walk  or  quarter  of  an 

Was  there  not  a  doctor  almost  opposite  your  house! — I  think  there 
is  a  doctor  close  to. 

And  was  your  daughter  Maggie  in  the  house  t — In  bed. 
Iiie  servant? — In  bed. 

And  at  this  time  your  father! — Yes,  he  was  in  bed;  they  were  all 
in  bed. 

Your  two  sons? — They  were  in  bed. 

And  another  daughter? — A  little  girl,  seven  or  eight,  and  the  baby. 
It  never  oocurted  to  you  between  the  death  of  this  lady  at  a  quarter- 
past  six  in  the  mormng  until  you  went  to  the  undertakers  to  send  some 
one  round  to  Evershot  Road  t»  the  Vonderahea? — I  did  not;  but  Miss 
Barrow  had  already  got  my  daughter  on  a  previous  occasion  to  call  at  the 
Vonderahea  at  Evershot  Road  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters  for  her,  and 
my  daughter  had  the  door  slammed  in  her  face,  and  was  treated  very 
abruptly,  and  I  told  my  daughter  not  to  go  thoi-e  any  more,  and  I  told 
Mill  Barrow  never  to  send  her  to  that  house  any  more. 

Is  that  your  explanation  of  why  you  did  not  send  round  to  the  Von- 
derahea on  this  morning? — No,  it  was  my  intention  to  write  to  them. 

The  letter  which  you  thought  was  of  such  importance  that  you  copied 
it? — I  generally  do  copy  letters ;  that  is  why  I  have  got  carbon  paper ;  I 
used  to  keep  a  copy-press. 

Why  should  not  your  father,  or  your  wife,  or  your  sons,  or  some  one 
else  have  gone  round  to  the  Vonderahea  between  6.15  and  11.30  in  the 
morning  when  you  went  to  the  undertakers  ? — Because  it  was  my  intention 
for  to  write  the  letter,  and  I  would  not  send  one  of  my  family  round  to 
their  house  to  be  insulted  by  them,  and  they  had  had  enough  trouble 
about  Miss  Barrow  all  the  time  she  lived  there,  and  she  herself  said  she 
did  not  want  any  of  the  relatives  called  in. 

Did  you  then  see  Mr.  Nodes,  and  was  the  result  of  your  interview 
with  him  that  the  burial  was  to  be  in  a  public  grave? — At  Finchley. 

For  which  you  were  to  be  charged  £i  1 — Yes. 

And  of  this  £4  you  were  to  have  12s.  6d.  commission? — He  men- 
tioned that  on  the  way  in  the  trap,  as  a  business  suggestion. 

So  you  were  to  pay  £3  Ta.  6d.  ? — And  he  said  his  son  would  bring 
with  him  a  receipt  for  £4. 

So  you  could  put  it  into  your  accounts  as  executor  and  trustee  aj  a 
sum  of  £4  paid  ? — I  do  not  think  he  had  that  idea  in  his  head. 

You  had? — At  the  time,  no  I  had  not. 

But  you  did  it? — I  know  I  did  it. 

You  have  given  an  account  of  how  you  have  spent  that  £10  which 
was  found  on  her  death  when  you  came  to  look  for  the  cash? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  drew  that  account  up  for  anybody  especially. 

There  is  an  account? — There  is  an  account  I  kept  of  the  spending! 
of  money,  which  came  to  over  £11. 

In  that  aixount  you  include  the  funeral,  £4? — I  put  down  the  £4 
funeral. 

Which  you  had  not,  in  fact,  paid? — ^Well,  I  had  had  the  allowance 
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that  he  allowed  me  as  a  commiuion.      If  an  agent  for  a  Singev'i  sewing  / 
machine  buys  one  himself  he  gets  a  commiwicm. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  getting  a  commission  from  Nodes  1 — I  was 
under  oommiuion  if  I  introduoed  him  business,  and  I  gcve  my  agents  his 
cards. 

Their  business  would  be  to  introduce  him 1 — I  do  not  know  that 

my  agenta  introduoed  him. 

Did  you  get  any  commission  for  the  business  that  was  introduoed  1 — 
No. 

Through  your  agents? — No,  I  had  none. 

Was  this  the  first  commission  transaction  you  had  done  with  him  I 
A  moment  ago  you  said  you  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  commissions? — 
Did  n  If  I  did,  I  withdraw  it.  I  had  no  intention  of  saying  that.  I 
said  if  an  agent  was  on  commission  for  to  sell  sewing  machines, 
and  he  bought  one  himself,  he  would  have  the  commission  on 
it,  or  a  piano.  What  I  did  say  was  that  I  was  under  commisBion  with 
Nodes  if  I  introduced  him  business,  or  from  my  agent«,  and  I  gave  them 
cards. 

Did  you  not  think  it  right  before  this  lady  was  buried  in  a  public 
grave  that  you  should  communicate  with  the  relatives? — I  did  communi- 
cate with  the  relatives. 

That  you  should  get  some  communication  from  the  relatives? — No, 
I  considered  that  they  treated  tiie  thing  as  indifferent  as  what  they 
treated  her  throughout. 

Did  you  realise  that  you  had  made  this  arrangement  about  the  publio 
grave,  on  your  own  showing,  before  you  had  written  the  letter  at  all?— -Yes, 
a  temporary  arrangement,  subject  to  any  alteration  they  would  like  to 
make. 

Let  me  put  something  else  to  you  about  that.      In  the  letter  that  was 

written ? — I  expected  them  to  call  and  see  me  that  night,  Thursday, 

because  they  would  get  the  letter  posted  by  the  6  o'clock  poet  before  9 
or  9.30  at  night. 

The  funeral  was  to  be ? — I  think  Nodes  said  about  1  or  2  on 

Saturday.  We  waited  a  little  time  at  home  to  see  whether  they  turned 
up  J  I  tiiink  we  were  late;  we  were  half  an  hour  later  than  he  arranged 
by  waiting. 

Mr.  Nodes  has  told  us  you  said  you  had  others  to  consult? — Tes. 

There  was  somebody  to  consult  in  the  matter? — Yes. 

Did  you  mean  by  that,  the  Yonderahes? — I  meant  the  wife  and  my 
father. 

This  is  what  he  says,  "  Mr.  Seddon  said,  '  I  will  let  you  know  when  I 
let  you  know  about  the  funeral.'  Q. — Did  he  say  why  he  could  not  let 
you  know  the  day  of  the  funeral  then?  A. — He  said  he  had  others  to 
consult;  there  was  somebody  else  to  consult  on  the  matter"? — I  did  not 
say  that  in  those  words ;  it  was  something  to  that  effect ;  I  said  I  would 
see  how  the  arrangement  suiteu. 

Was  not  that  with  the  object  of  consulting  the  relatives? — No. 

Did  you  not  mean  to  consult  the  relatives  about  the  funeral? — I  did  not 
intend  to  oonsult  personally  the  relatives. 
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i^tJS^^"  T  .^**"^.  I»"?''»"y  to  go  the«  or  not,  did  you  not 
intend  to  cooiult  tliem  before  the  funerJJ— PenonsUy    no 

What  do  you  HMan  by  "  perionaUy  "J       Do  you  mean  going  your 

«d,Vth:rdid*°notrm  u^*^"  *""  ""*  '^^  "»'  ""^  "  «»*■ 

Your  houae  wa.  within,  ae  you  thought,  aome  200  yarda  of  their.  J- 

JiL     V"J""*  "1°*"  *9„*^^'^  "  «>>«>•«  to  mine  if  they  wanted  to 
come.      They  knew  ahe  waa  ill.  /         «~  lu 

.h.i,*1''°1  ^'^  ."°',i  "  '  underatand,  aend  round  to  that  houae  or  to 
their  o^er  houae  t— No,  and  they  never  came  near  me.       It  outa  both 

Auguat,  and  they  knew  ahe  waa  ill. 

Do  you  say  they  knew  ahe  waa  iUJ— Yea. 

Who  knew  ahe  waa  ill!— Mr.  and  Mra.  Vonderahe ;  they  told  me  at  the 
interview ;  they  aaid  they  had, met  her. 

Met  her  in  the  atreet! — Yea. 

When  ahe  waa  under  Dr.  Paul,  do  you  mean)— I  auppoae  ao 

in  the  month  of  Auguat,  when  ahe  waa  being  treated  for  a  biliouB 
attack,  and  later  on  for  lathmaJ— The  end  of  Auguat 

Later  on  la  the  period  when  Dr.  Paul  has  told  us?— And  the  bov 
fw^M^  B  """*  *'='""*'  "  *''"  *'"'  Vonderahe  boys  they  would  knnw 
that  Miaa  Barrow  waa  .11  in  bed ;  he  could  teU  the  Vonderahe  boy..  Thcv 
are  in  the  aame  aohool,  the  two  boys  and  Ernie  Grant,  and  I  fail  to  ae^. 
how  they  can  .ay  they  had  no  knowledge. 


The  Court  then   adjourned. 


Seventb  Day— Monday,  nth  March,  1912. 

The  Court  met  at  10.18  a.m. 

The  ATToiuiKT-GaMBAi^My  lord,  there  ia  one  matter  I  diould  like 
to  mention  before  I  go  on  with  the  exauiination.  Your  lordahip  will 
remember  there  was  aome  cross-examination  of  a  somewhat  intricate 
Bcientiho  detail  by  my  learned  friend  au  to  the  effect  on  the  distal  ends 
of  the  hair,  and  Dr.  Willooi  made  one  statement  as  to  which  he  said  he 
was  not  qmte  clear.  Your  lordship  wiU  remember  that  he  aaid  that  he 
thought  that  the  aoakmg  of  the  nair  in  the  blood  fluid  would  account 
for  what  he  found  in  the  distal  ends  of  the  hair.  Ho  has  made  an 
eiperiment  with  it  in  order  to  enable  him  to  put  this  matter  before  the 
Lourt  quite  clearly,  and  what  I  deaire  to  do  is  to  let  him  tell  the  Court, 
at  a  time  which  would  be  convenient,  the  result  of  it,  and  1  also  propoBe. 
having  now  ascertained  that  that  is  the  fact,  to  give  my  friend  an 
opportunity  and  the  gentleman  who  was  present,  and  who  is  concerned 
in  this  matter,  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  experiment  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  whole  point  of  the  thing  ia  this, 
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rr>d«H«k  B.  s«dd*D 
th»t  Dr.  Willcox  (  d,  taking  ib»  blood  fluid  which  belonged  to  the  body, 
which  he  found,  aa  be  hai  already  stated,  and  taking  lome  1  ir  which 
wa»  free  from  araem^;,  hair  wLich  of  course  did  not  belong  to  her,  and 
soaking  that  hair  in  the  blood  fluid  be  found  there  in  the  distal  ends 
that  there  vas  a  Slight  quantity  of  arsenic  such  as  he  actually  found  in 
the  hair  of  Mi  ,s  Barrow  which  had  been  soaked  in  the  blood  fluid.  That 
is  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  Marsiull  Hall — My  lord,  without  making  any  further  comment, 
that  cannot  apply  to  the  hair  which  was  eiamined,  which  was  cut  ofl 
by  the  undertaker. 

The  Attornet-Uinuul — I  agree  with  my  friend  in  that.  Of  course, 
he  will  remember  the  only  point  of  that  was  that  that  hair  which  was 
examined  was  mixed  hair. 

Mr.  JosTici  BcoKinLL — Now  that  has  been  suggested  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  this,  if  you  have  a  written  proof  of  what  Dr.  Willcox  is 
going  to  say,  if  you  give  that  to  your  learned  friend  now,  he  can  examine 
it,  and  this  gentleman  anJ  Dr.  Willcox  can  make  the  experiment  together. 
The  ATTOBMBT-GiNaRAL — I  have  already  done  that. 

Frkdbbick  Hbnrt  Seodon  (prisoner),  further  cross-examined  by  the 
ATTOBNET-GimaAL — I  was  asking  you,  when  the  Court  rose  on  Saturday, 
about  what  had  happened  on  the  night  of  the  13th  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  When  you  were  called  upstairs  for  the  fourth  time 
that  night,  it  was  because  of  Ernie  Grant  having  cried  out  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs  that  Chickie  waa  out  of  bed? — Yes. 

And  did  y  i  then  go  up  and  find  the  boy  very  terrified! — Certainly. 
He  was  supporting  her. 

And  in  an  expression  of  your  own,  you  say  he  was  supporting  her  J 
—She  was  sitting  in  an  upright  position,  and  he  had  his  hands  under 
her  arms. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  she  had  said,  "  I  am  going  "  J — No. 

Did  you  hear  her  say  anything  like  that? — No,  I  could  not  hear 
— I  was  not  there. 

But  you  came  up  and  found  her  on  the  floor  J — She  did  not  say  it 
again. 

I  am  asking  whether  she  did? — No — she  never  spoke.  1  asked  her 
what  she  was  doing  out  of  bed — she  never  answered. 

You  saw  then  that  she  was  very  ill,  did  you  not? — Apparently.  I 
thought  she  was  exaggerating  for  to  have  Mrs.  Seddon  there,  do  you 
see.  !  thought  she  was  exaggerating  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Mrs. 
Seddon  there.  She  wanted  Mrs.  Seddon  all  night,  you  see,  the  same  as 
on  former  occasions. 

This  had  never  happened  on  a  former  occasion  t — I  had  not  been  up 
on  a  former  occasion. 

I'.d  you  ever  hear  that  this  had  happened  on  a  lormer  occasion ; 
sittmg  on  the  floor  and  the  boy  calling  outi— No,  I  heard  on  a  former 
occE'ion  she  had  got  out  of  bed  and  gone  into  a  .thcr  room.  I  knew 
she  used  to  get  out  of  bed. 

^M  it  after  that  that  you  remained  upstairs  outside  the  doort — 
Off  and  on,  yea. 
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rndwtak  a.  ttt*m 

Reading  the  p«pert— OcoMionally ;  1  could  not  Me  wry  weU  to  icid 
the  paper.  ' 

Smoking  your  pipe) — Yei. 

OooaiionaUy  going  downatairi  eitlier  to 
drink] — Yea. 

Now,  ihe  waa  aleeping  quite  peacefully,  aa  you  have  told  ua,  lor  aome 
time)— Yea.    I   ahould  aay  for   about  an   hour  and   a  half, 
two  hourk. 


aee  the  baby  or  to  have 


or  perhapa 

Why  did  you  not  go  to  bed  theni— To  keep  Mrs.  Seddon  company  ■ 
It  waa  not  very  thoughtful  of  me  to  leave  my  wife  alone.  I  could  not 
aleep. 

Had  your  wife  been  up  with  hei-  on  the  previoua  night  I— Not  Bitting 
up  with  her.     She  had  gone  up  attending  to  her  almoat  every  night. 

Why  ahould  you  not  leavp  your  wife  aitting  in  the  room  if  Miss 
Barrow  waa  aleeping  peacefully?— It  waa  early  in  the  morning— it  wai 
about  four  o'clock  m  the  morning.  We  had  been  up  best  part  of  the 
night,  ao  i  sii'd,  "Well,  if  you  are  going  to  ait  up  with  her,  I  must 
arrange  to-,-i.;rrow  for  her  to  go  to  the  hospital,  for  we  cannot  have  another 
night  like  thia,"  and  I  said,  "  1  will  sit  up  with  you." 

She  was  dozing  in  a  chair  herself? — Yea. 

Why  did  you  want  to  stay  up  outside  the  door  when  your  wife  was  I 
doling  and  the  patient  waa  aleeping  peacefully? — Because  my  sleep  was  / 
broken.  / 


Waa  it  not  because  you  were  afraid  the  end  waa   coming  and  you 
didn't  want  your  wife  to  be  alone  ?— Certainly  not.     My  sleep  was  brol 
being  up  the  best  part  of  the  night  off  and  on,  backwards  and  forwardi 


I  auggest  to  you  that  your  object  in  waiting  there  was  to  be  there 
with  your  wife  when  the  end,  which  you  were  eipecting,  came? — I  did 
not  expect  the  end,  and  that  was  not  my  reason  for  remaining. 

Did  you  yourself  give  her  brandy  twice  that  night? — No,  once.  I 
didn't  know  there  was  brandy  in  the  house.  She  asked  for  brandy.  I 
said,  "You  cannot  get  brandy  at  thia  time  in  the  morning;  everywhere 
ia  closed."       My  wife  says,  "  There  is  a  drop  there  in  the  bottle." 

When  your  wife  said  there  was  a  drop  in  the  bottle,  where  was  the 
bottle  then  ? — It  waa  on  the  top  of  the  commode — it  was  a  high  commode, 
with  stops  to  it. 

In  her  room? — At  the  side  of  the  bed,  yes,  between  the  door  and 
her  bed. 

By  Mr.  JnsTiCB  Bcoknill — How  large  w.ia  the  bottle? — It  was  onlv 
a  bottle  that  would  hold  an  ordinary  noggin.  What  would  hold  a 
shilling's  worth  of  whisky,  or  something  like  that. 

By  the  Attobhet-Gbnkral — My  friend  will  prove  thia  plan  of  Miss 
Barrow's  room  directly.  I  sec  the  way  the  door  opens  there? — I  believe 
it  opened  to  the  bed. 

Yes.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  did  not  see  the  bed?  You  would 
aee  the  bed  aa  the  door  opened? — I  explained  in  my  former  evidence,  or 
in  croaa-eiamination,  that  t  thought  the  door  opened  towarda  the  bed 
because  I  did  not  aee  her  when  I  waa  standing  at  the  door  smoking — 1 
heard  her  snoring. 

When  you  were  standing  at  the  door  and  the  door  was  open,  as  you 
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frWtrtak  ■.  UUtm 
li>T6  told  ui    you  could  Me  the  bedl— I  could  lee  baU  of  it.     I  could 
not  Me  her  head. 

Where  waa  your  wife  littingj-^ust  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  oppoaite 
the  door,  facing  me. 

Could  you  He  her  t— Oh,  yea,  facing  me. 

And  where  wai  the  commode  that  you  are  i|ieaking  oft— Behind  the 

Between  the  bed  and  the  doort— Yi-«,  if  the  door  oi«na  towarda  the 
bed ;  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  the  point. 

Thia  plan  ahowi  it — there  ii  no  doubt  about  iti — Yea. 

The  doer  openi  away  from  the  bed.  So  that  the  commode  would 
be  quite  clearly  in  view  between  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  bed. 

By  Mr.  JosTici  Bucknill — Uoea  this  plan  ahow  where  your  wife 
waa  aitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed?— No,  the  plan  docs  not  show 
where  my  wife  was  sitting. 

By  the  ATTOimiT-GasKBAr.— It  shows  a  chair!— Yes,  but  the  chair 
waa  brought  here  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.     (Marks  on  plan.) 

Now  would  you  just  follow  what  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  I  This  is 
what  Mrs.  Vonderahe  says  you  told  her  on  the  2Ut  September— this  is 
Mrs.  Vonderphe's  deposition — "His  wife  was  »ent  out,  so  he  had  to  go 
to  her  himself  "  ;  this  is  what  she  says  you  said  to  hert — Yes. 

"  And  he  asked  her  what  she  wanted,  and  he  gave  her  some  brandy," 
that  is,  you,  according  to  her  statement,  giving  Miss  Barrow  some  brandvl 
— Yes. 

"  And  he  said  they  would  be  retiring  to  rest,  and  he  hoped  that  she 
would  not  trouble  them  again."     Is  that  rightl — Yes. 

Did  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  boy  came  down  again  after  that! 
That  is  true,  ia  it  not — after  you  had  given  her  some  brandy  t — Yes. 

This  is  what  Mrs.  Vonderalie  says  you  told  her  I — Yes,  the  boy  called 
again. 

And  did  you  then  go  up  and  give  her  some  more  brandy  I — No,  sir. 

Listen.  This  ia  what  Mrs.  Vonderahe  says — "  The  boy  came  down 
again  after  that,  and  he  went  up  again  and  gave  her  some  more  brandy  "I 
— Certainly  not. 

And  that  you  had  left  some  brandy  in  the  bottle? — Yes.  I  divided 
what  there  was — there  was  very  little. 

And  that  had  gone  by  the  morning — ^by  the  neit  morning  I — It  had 
gone  by  the  time  we  came  up  to  lift  her  off  the  floor  into  the  bed. 

It  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  vou  know.  This  is  what  Mrs. 
\onderahe  says  that  you  said  to  her^^But  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did 
not  Bay  it  had  gone  in  the  morning. 

You  aee  the  significance  of  it,  do  you  not) — Yes,  but  I  never  said 
that.  I  say  it  was  gone  when  we  went  upstairs  for  to  lift  her  into  the 
bed. 

Did  you  ever  tell  Mrs.  Vonderahe  that  you  had  stood  outside  the 
door  reading  a  paper  and  smoking  your  pipe  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
iwo  hours,  before  this  lady  diedt— No,  I  did  not. 

Why  nott — I  never  thought  of  it.  I  said,  "  We  have  been  up  all 
night." 

You  law  Mr.   Vonderahe  on  9th  October.     Did  you  ever  tell  him 
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that  I — W«  did  not  go  into  the  connrution,  ai  far  ai  I  can  nicoUect. 
He  waa  dealing  with  her  propertiea.  He  waa  not  concerned  with  about 
how  ahe  died,  or  the  night  ahe  died. 

Now,  in  the  morning,  when  you  returned  from  the  doctor'a,  which 
ia  aomewbere  between  eight  and  half-pait  eight  on  the  14th  according 
to  what  you  have  told  ui,  had  Mra.  Rutt  been  lent  lorJ — I  beliero  ao ; 
ahe  waa  tbeis.     My  wife  laid  the  had  aent  tor  her. 

And  had  ahe  arrired  there  ju«t  about  the  time  that  you  came  in, 
or  waa  it  afterwards  1 — I  think  «he  waa  already  there. 

Juat  a  little  before  I — .\i  far  aa  my  recollection  servea  me. 
Did  you  then,  according  to  your  atatement,  set  to  work  to  aeareh  for 
money  t — I  opened  the  truiui. 

Waa  it  for  the  purpoae  of  learching  for  money  J — 1  opened  the  trunk 
to  aee  what  waa  in  it. 

You  had  got  the  ke;«  from  your  wifet — Yea. 
You  then  found  the  caah  box  in  the  trunk  I — Yea. 
The  caah  boi  waa  locked! — Yea. 

You  proceeded  to  open  it  with  a  kejrt— Yea,  there  waa  a  bunch  of  keys. 
And   when  it  waa  opened,   aocordmg  to  your  atatoment,   you  found 
£1  10a.  in  itt-Yoa. 

That  waa  a  matter  of  great  aurpriio  to  you,  wai  it  not! — Yea. 
Quite  a  ahockl — ^Well,  it  waa  a  lurpriae,  a  considerable  surprise. 
Did  you  think  anybody  had  taken  her  money  out  of  her  caah  boi 
when  you  found  only  £i  lOs.  therel— I  did  not  know.       She  had  workmen 
coming  into  the  room  off  and  on.      She  had  a  window-cleaner. 

When  was  the  last  time  ahe  had  had  workmen  in  the  room  before 
she  was  taken  ill  I — I  could  not  aay. 

Did  you  make  any  further  search  then? — I  went  right  through  tlie 
trunk. 

How  long  did  it  take  yout— I  could  not  say.  It  might  have  taken 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  I  am  referring  to  the  trunk ; 
going  right  through  the  trunk.  Of  course,  1  felt  everything.  We 
looked  all  through  the  drawers. 

Tou  mean  the  drawers  of  the  chesti — The  chest  of  drawers,  of  course. 
You  looked  everywhere  where  you  thought  you  could  find  money  1— 
Yes ;  I  believe  the  wife  felt  the  bed  all  over. 
And  the  bag! — No. 

But  the  bag  waa  hanging  on  the  bedl — ^Yes. 

As  I  undeiatand  you,  you  did  not  open  that?— I  did  not  open  the  bag. 
But  you  opened  the  drawera  and  found  nothing  in  them? — ^Yes. 
The  total  result,  then,  of  your  search  that  morning  waa  £4  10s.  I— 
£4  10s. 

Was  it  not  perfectly  plain  to  you  that  there  must  be  more  money, 
unless  somebody  had  taken  it,  than  £i  lOs.  when  you  were  looking?— I 
did  not  understand  it. 

That  is  the  full  amount  of  money  which  you  had  found  up  to  the 

time  of  your  going  to  see  Nodes  at  11.30! — Yea.  »   j    '» 

Did  you  ever  think  any  of  her  money  had  been  stolen? — I   don  t 

know  what  she  had  done  with  her  mcmey ;  ahe  was  such  a  peculiar  woman 
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when  you  nMntioned  thete  matteri  to  b«r  tbit  I  did  not  go  into  detiila 
with  b«r ;  abc  had  a  tunnjr  temper. 

Her  funny  temper  could  not  ihow  itaeU  after  death! — No,  but  you 
are  aaking  me  what  had  become  of  her  money  during  life. 

No,  f  am  not.  1  am  asking  you  now  what  had  become  of  her  money 
after  death! — It  was  not  there. 

That  ttruck  you,  aa  you  hare  told  ua,  as  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
did  it  nott— Certainly,  because  I  had  paid  her  £10  on  the  2nd  of 
September. 

And  you  know  perfectly  well  that  she  could  not  have  been  out  to 
spend  itt — She  had  not  been  out  to  my  knowledge. 

So  that,  when  you  found  £4  10s.,  at  the  very  least  you  ought  to  have 
found  the  £10  which  you  had  paid  her  in  gold  on  2nd  September! — Of 
course  I  didn't  know  vrhat  amount  had  been  spent  during  the  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  when  she  was  ill,  because  ahe  had  been  sending  out. 

Did  you  ask  your  wife  that  morning  about  the  money ! — Yes ;  she 
said  she  had  been  giving  her  money  for  what  she  required. 

Why  did  you  not  ask  your  wife  that! — 1  asked  her  if  she  had  any 

idea  what  had  become 

When! — 'ITie  morning  while  we  were  searching  for  it. 
Between  8  and  11.301 — I  asked  her  where  she  had  been  keeping  her 
money  for  to  purchase  what  was  required  for  her.      She  said  she  had  it  in 
a  purse  under  her  pillow. 

Did  you  look  for  the  purse! — We  found  the  purse  with  3d.  in  it. 
Where! — Under  her  pillow. 

You  found  the  purse  with  3d.  in  it,  and  except  for  the  money  that 
you  had  paid  her  on  2nd  September  you  found  nothing  else! — 3d.  in 
copper  in  her  purse. 

Yea — except  that  3d.  in  copper  and  the  £10  which  you  paid  her  on 
the  2nd  September  you  found  nothing  else! — No. 
At  any  time! — No. 

Did  you  think  when  you  had  made  your  very  thorough  search  during 
the  whole  of  that  day  that  somebody  had  been  stealing  her  money!— I 
didn't  know  what  she  had  been  doing  with  it. 

Did  it  cross  your  mind  that  somebody  may  have  stolen  it! — No,  I 
don't  think  evil  of  people  like  that ;  I  am  not  so  ready  to  think  evil  of 
people. 

Not  even  of  the  workmen  or  the  window-cleanen  who  came  mto  her 
room! — I  have  nothing  to  support  the  idea  that  they  had. 

Did  you  not  think  that  it  was  a  matter  in  respect  of  which  some 
inquiry  must  be  made! — No. 

Do  you  realise  how  much  money,  according  to  your  statement,  there 
must  have  been  in  gold  of  hers  during  the  eight  months  of  the  year  before 
her  death! — ^Yes. 

What  do  you  make  it  1— £165,  less  anything  she  had  spent. 

That  is  to  account  for  the  notes! — Yes. 

Notes  are  ep  ■   •  ♦.raoeable,  are  they  not! — Oh,  yea. 

thought. 


When 


gold,   are  you  speaking  of  the  £166  that  wni 
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dunged  from  notei,  according  to  your  (tatement,  into  goldt — But  you 
are  auggesting  I  had  her  mimey. 

Do  you  say  that  the  £168  which  had  been  traced  into  thirty-three 
notei 1 — ^The  notea  that  had  been  cashed  t 

Teal — Well,  I  don't  know  what  ahe  had  done  with  it. 

But,  according  to  the  statement  you  have  just  given,  that  was  turned 
into  gold  J — ^Yea,  Mrs.  Seddon  said  she  gave  them  her  to  change;  it 
might  have  been  turned  into  silver  and  gold. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  ftat  money) — No. 

Did  it  atrike  you  as  odd  that  none  of  that  money  was  found! — 1 
never  thought  of  it. 

Or  the  money  which  you  yourself'had  given  her  in  gold  in  change  for 
.£5  notesi — ^Yes,  and  of  the  £10  I  had  paid  her. 

Yes,  I  am  not  forgetting  the  £10.  You  yourself,  according  to  your 
statement,  had  changed  £5  notes  which  she  had  paid  vou  with ;  you  haii 
given  her  back  £i  8s.  each  time! — Yes,  that  would  be  before  the  January 
previous. 

That  is  your  statement! — Yes,  that  is  all  I  knew  about  her  notes,  and 
one  of  the  notes  Mrs.  Seddon  had  cashed  for  her,  after  she  had  been  out 
herself,  and  nobody  would  change  it  for  her. 

During  this  period — I  am  dealing  only  with  1911 — according  to  your 
statement,  you  paid  her  eight  times  £10  in  gold!— Nine  times — £91  I 
paid  her. 

Nine  times  if  you  include  the  2nd  September! — ^Yes. 

Up  to  the  2nd  September  the  amount  you  had  paid  was  £91 ! — £91  1 
paid  up  to  October. 

£91  in  gold.  I  will  leave  out  altogether  for  the  moment  what 
happened  in  1910,  the  three  months  of  October,  November,  and 
Deoember,  and  I  will  leave  out  the  notea  which  you  say  you  cashed  for  her 
in  that  year.  I  am  going  to  deal  only  with  1911.  Do  you  know  that 
£106  in  notes  was  dealt  with  by  your  wife! — I  have  not  calculated  how 
much  had  been  dealt  with  by  my  wife. 

That  ia  proved  already  in  this  caae! — Yes — twenty-seven. 

Yes,  but  I  am  dealing  only  with  1911.  It  is  twenty-one  in  1911. 
Six  of  them  were  dealt  with  by  her  in  1910,  and  six  by  you! — ^Yea. 

That  leaves  twenty-one  which  are  proved  to  have  been  dealt  with  in 
each  month  of  1911,  making  £106.       You  follow  that! — Yes. 

ITien  there  is  £91  which  you  yourself  had  paid  her  in  gold  during 
that  period! — ^Yet. 

And  there  is  £216  which  she  had  drawn  out  in  gold  on  the  19tb 
June,  19111— Yes. 

Making  £412!— Yes. 

In  gold,  according  to  you! — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  gold 
or  not.      What  does  she  live  on  if  she  has  all  that  money! 

Now,  we  will  take  off  the  £10  that  you  paid  her  on  the  2nd  September, 
and  that  will  leave  £402  in  gold  according  to  the  evidence  which  we  have 
got!— Yes. 

Traced  to  her  in  eight  months,  to  the  end  ot  August,  1911 ! — ^Yes. 

Now,  of  that  £402,  as  I  understand  your  statement,  when  you  came 
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to  look  for  the  money  on  the  mtHiiing  oi  her  death  you  found  3d.  in 
copper  in  her  purse? — Yes. 
And  that  ii  all  T— Yea. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  the  money) — X  hadn't  any  idea 
regarding  it. 

Then  does  that  mean  you  made  no  inquiry  I — 1  made  the  aearch.  1 
thought  if  she  had  deposited  it  I  ought  to  find  a  receipt.  I  didn't  know 
wbe^er  she  might  have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  friends  or  relatives  of 
hers,  though. 

What,  with  you  in  her  house  and  in  her  confidence  t — I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  proj^rty — I  only  dealt  with  the  property  twelve  months 
before  that.  I  had  finished  with  the  matter,  and  it  was  settled  twelve 
months  before  with  regard  to  the  financial  transactions.  I  never  had  her 
money,  otherwise  it  would  be  in  my  banking  account  or  invested  by  me. 
I  have  not  concealed  anything. 

According  to  your  view,  you  had  nothing  whatever  to  conceal  from 
her  relatives? — I  couldn't  explain  what  had  be«>me  <A  that  money. 

Why  did  you  not  ttll  the  relatives  that  you  could  not  explain  it? — I 
told  him  he  had  not  shown  me  that  he  was  the  next-of-kin. 

Is  that  your  reason? — Yes,  I  did  not  go  into  details  beyond  what  I 
had  already  given  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Seddon,  just  think  for  a  minute.  If  you  have  any  other 
explanation  to  give,  give  itl — I  told  you  that  I  did  rot  give  a  thought 
to  the  matter. 

And  is  that  your  only  explanation  to  my  lord  and  the  jury  of  your 
not  having  said  anything  to  the  relatives  about  that  m<mey  being  missed  t 
— Yes. 

That  the  man  who  asked  you  was  not  the  legal  next-of-kin  ? — And  that 
1  could  not  say  where  it  was. 

Was  not  that  the  very  reason  why  you  should  have  told  him  that 
you  could  not  tell  where  it  wast — It  didn't  enter  my  head  for  to  go  into 
all  the  details. 

Did  you  ever  tell  the  police? — ^No. 

So  that  unless  this  inquiry  had  taken  place  no  one  would  ever  have 
known  anything  about  it?— I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  informa- 
tion the  [^.latives  are  possessed  of  regarding  this  matter.  She  might 
have  told  them  all  about  the  financial  transactions  for  all  I  know.  She 
was  meeting  them.  I  did  not  know  she  was  meeting  them  until  they 
said  in  evidence — ^they  said  they  were  meeting  her — ^they  said  they  met 
her  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  August.  I  have  been  expecting  all  through 
this  prosecution  to  »ee  the  documents  come  out. 

What  documents? — I  concluded  she  had  invested  it  somewhere  or 
deposited  it  somewhere,  or  something  like  that.  I  thought  pU  kinds  of 
things  about  it. 

And  of  all  kinds  of  explanations? — No.  I  have  not  got  any  explana- 
tion regarding  it.       It  has  not  been  in  my  possession. 

If  you  thought  the  relatives  had  it  or  anybody  had  it? — I  did  not 
know  the  relatives  had  it.     I  thought  that. 

Then,  what  I  want  to  know  is  why  you  did  not  mention  it  to  them 
when  they  came  to  you? — ^At  the  interview  I  didn't  give  it  a  thought. 
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Did  you  realise,  Mr.  Sedd<m 1— I  don't  think  of  everything. 

You  do  not  think  of  everything,  but  you  think  of  teveral  hundreds 

of  pounds  in  gold,  that  is  what  I  am  suggesting  to  youl — Several  hundreds? 

Yes,  th"t  is  what  I  am  suggesting!— The  only  money  I  thought  about 

was  the  money  she  had  drawn  out  of  the  Finsbury  Savings  Bank  in  June. 

That  was  £216 1— I  don't  know  what  she  did  with  it.       She  taid 

that  she  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  .  •  , 

You  knew  when  the  appointment  was  made  for  9th  October  with 

Mr.  Vonderahe  what  the  object  of  that  meeting  was  t— He  wanted  to 

know  about  her  investments. 

Yes,  and  her  property? — And  her  property. 

This  money  had  come  into  your  house,  the  £216,  and  as  you  told  us 
on  Saturday  was  causing  you  anii^tyt— But  I  did  not  know  it  remained 
in  my  house. 

That  would  be  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  you  should  make  mquiry 
of  them,  would  it  notJ — ^When  I  looked  in  the  trunk  it  waa  not  there, 
and  I  could  not  account  for  it.  How  do  I  know  what  the  woman  had 
done  with  itt  She  went  out  every  day  and  met  her  relations  and  met 
friends.  She  used  to  be  out  the  best  part  of  the  day.  A  person 
does  not  want  much  assistance  with  regard  to  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 

I  will  put  this  last  question  about  it.  I  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  any  explanation! — ^How  can  I  explain  something  I  do 
not  know! 

Listen.  If  you  had  nothing  to  conceal,  what  I  am  suggesting  to 
you  is  that  you  would  have  made  inquiry  as  to  what  had  become  of  this 
money,  and  would  have  informed  the  relatives  or  the  police! — ^We  can 
all  be  wise  after  an  event. 

On  the  same  day,  the  14th,  it  is  in  the  afteraoon  that  you  make 
another  search  in  the  bedroom,  is  it  not! — About  noon. 

Did  you  commence  when  you  found  the  £3  in  the  drawer — in  the 
fold  of  the  paper  in  the  drawer — ^that  is  the  drawer  you  had  already 
turned  out!— We  had  only  lifted  the  things  out.  We  did  not  take  the 
paper  lining  out. 

And  the  £2  10s.  in  the  bag  which  all  the  time  had  been  hangmg 
on  the  post  of  the  bed!— Yes,  I  believe  Mrs.  Seddon  had  looked  inside 
that  bag,  but  she  did  not  feel  in  the  ouUide  pocket  of  it— the  close- 
fitting  pocket.       She  said  she  had  looked  in  the  bag. 

Where  was  your  family  on  the  evening  of  the  Uth  September!— 
I  don't  know.       I  was  in  the  office. 

Do  you  not  know  where  they  went! — ^Yes;  they  went  to  a  theatre. 
Your  wife! — Yes. 

Your  father!— I  am  not  sure  he  went.  I  know  my  sister  went  and 
the  wife  went.     The  wife  did  not  want  to  go. 

That  was  the  night,   of  course,   that  the  body  was  taken  away  I— 
Yei,  they  wont  before  the  body  was  taken  away. 
You  remained  at  home! — Yes. 

While  they  were  at  the  theatre  and  you  were  left  at  home  the  body 
waa  taken  away! — ^Yea,  the  undertaker  sent  for  it. 
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burd  hii  statement  from  *«  •*P^''8;,go  i„  .„ia  .nd  a  large  .um  in 
„oJ^S,tt«  r tr«trx"/0%in  he  .me  into  t.i. 

^^hi.  i.  in  an.™  to  my  le-ed  'nen^  ^rrid'TTin»t906,'*"-h° 
.he  told  me.  Q.-MO  ^«%^.^^Z^t  Iss"  in  gold  and  a 
„y,.    ■■Ye.    that  «   right        e-rh'^'J^?     „  thi.  woman  had  thi. 

'*^^vr^:^^%Sln^o"'A:^B^ll"-^^^^  «->'  ««'^^^^' 

when  .he  went  away  for  four  day..  ^^  j^jy 

^n^tTt^lZ^r.Stt:o^."^"torp';^.ec„t^ 

be  .ome  money  there  in  the  bof- 

There  would  have  been  goldl— le..  j 

You   know   about   all   the*   note.   •'»™'f ,  •f^^th  b™ -I    don't 

putting  to  you  that  these  note,  came  out  of   the   ca.h 

know  where  they  came  from.  .        ^^  ^„„<,  t,om, 

Have  you  any  .ugge.tion.  to  make  "  *^^«™/\y„,     ^^rfed  the 

if  they  did   not   come  from   the  ca.h-boxT— «o, 

rr^^^^'=r"o^rt-^^^:r^" 

-^"^e  roU  of  bank  "ote,  at  the  iKittom  oMhe  ««h^^^^^^^^       ^  ^^ 
Suppo.ing  that  the  gold  and  the  n"""™"  r     '  ^„„„unt  for 

.worn  .Ttemfnt  of  the'-tr"  "Tor'!  haveCt  a  ^r'^*^  clear  con- 
the  di.appear.noe  of^tj-l  ^T-"*- J^ll^^i^elf  mentioned  .omethmg 
rraTrinJvir.'Tat  there  wa,^-^^ 
"""XL^w  y^  r  ^tJ  t^rwhtrrHook  wa.  leaving  .he  had 

«.ked  you  to  take  care  of  the  "*-''«'7;*'.   elation,  with  Mr.  Hook 
F{;.t  of  all,  l«t  ■»«  »«  r%;i':„CeXr  «ying  thi.-"  Mi.. 

when  he  wa.  being  turned  out.     lio  ?»"  "?     jj      j  '^^^^^  „id  that. 

Barrow  ha.  put  all  ^er  aBair.  .n  my  hand.  J-No  ^^ 

'^^t^r'tZ'Zl';;.  f.hna^%'hr money  intoW  hend.1- 
Certainly  not.     1*  "".  ■'°' "«^*""S^„k'.T-Ye.,   po.itively. 

ttU.=^^|tm^ti.^J^^_ 

h.r  "irin^^Cd.  ^^^^^  not;  there^wa.  no  mention^,  .t. 
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mentiine/""  '*''  ""**  '""  ^^  ""*  ™"*  ^'  money  f— No,  it  wai  not 
That  you  were  going  to  look  after  her  intereataf— No.  I  laid,  "  I 
am  iookmg  after  her  interesta  aa  the  Undlord."  I  aaid,  "  You  are  not 
my  tenant.  I  have  told  Miaa  Barrow  to  go,  and  ahe  doea  not  want  to 
go,  and  ahe  aaid  ahe  had  given  you  notice  and  you  will  not  go,  and  ahe 
haa  aaked  me  to  give  you  notice.'"  He  aaid  if  he  went  he  would  take 
the  boy  with  him. 

Do  I  underatand  you  that  all  thia  converaation  which  I  have  iuat 
been  puttmg  to  you  which  Mr.  Hook  haa  been  deposing  to  in  the  boi 
and  upon  which  he  haa  been  croaa-examined,  la  all  an  invention  of  Mr 
Hook  J — Yea. 

Now,  on  thia  occasion,  when  Mr.  Hook  was  going,  according  to  your 
statement,  she  aaked  you  to  take  care  of  her  cash-box,  and  said  there 
waa  £30  or  £36  in  it»--Yea. 

.A.n^?"  '^*"''  ^''  y™  ""*•  *"*  »*  '«"*  ^165  in  notes,  dating  1901  to 
1910,  have  been  traced  to  Miss  Barrow?— Yes,  I  have  heard  it. 

And  aubsequently  traced  to  your  wife  and  yourself,   and  you  have 

admitted  it »— Yes— subsequently  traced   that  she  cashed   them  for   Miss 

Barrow. 

Yes? — There  ia  no  trace  that  they  were  in  my  poesession. 
Not  traced  to  your  poaaeaaion  because  the  notea  have  been   dealt 
with? — Yea. 

They  have  been  in  your  possession?— But  without  having  the  money 

Do  you  represent  that  when  she  asked  you  about  thia  cash-box  she 
said  there  was  only  £30  to  £35  in  itl— Yes. 

After  what  you  know? — Yes. 

And  what  we  know  about  the  notes?—!  do.  That  ia  what  ahe  told 
BJ*.       Perhaps  that  is  why  s'.e  did  not  come  back  again. 

You  were  wiUing  to  take  care  of  it  if  she  counted  it  out  in  your 
pi*»ence?— So  that  I  could  give  her  a  receipt  for  the  correct  amount 
and  ahe  could  hold  the  key.  I  did  not  know  the  woman— ahe  waa  a 
perfect  atianger  to  me— I  v.is  not  going  to  be  let  into  a  trap  Uke  that 
by  taking  possession  of  a  box  when  1  did  not  know  how  much  it  con 
tamed. 

When  you  aaid  that,  instead  of  counting  the  money  out  and  getting 
a  receipt  for  it  aa  you  expected  that  you  would  do,  she  too:-  the  box 
upstairs?— She  went  upstaira  again.  She  said  she  would  go  up  and 
make  sure. 

Make  sure  of  what?— How  much  she  had  got  in  it. 

Why  should  not  she  fro  upstairs  to  do  that !— Because  she  was  not  sure  • 
she  said  £30  to  £36. 

She  had  got  the  box  with  her?— Yea,  but  she  thought  1  waa  going 
to  take  the  box  just  as  it  was  and  ask  no  questions  how  much  it  con- 
tained. 

Why  should  she  open  the  box  there  and  then  I— I  am  aim  I  could 
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I  could  not  reed  the  woman'i 


There  wm  no  reeaon  why  «he  ihould  not  have  opened  it  there  and 
then,  taken  the  monej  out  and  counted  it?  -I  did  not  aee  any  r«a«>n 
why  the  ihould  not,  il  I  wa«  to  be  trusted. 

The  hox  w«»  taken  away  upetairg  by  her?— And  ahe  locka  heraelf 
m  her  bedroom. 

And,  aa  I  underatand  your  atory,  that  Is  the  bat  you  aee  of  the 
caah-boi  until  after  her  death?— Yea,  I  waited  some  time  and  then  went 
out.  I  had  got  my  buaineaa  to  attend  to,  and  it  appears  that  Hook 
had  gone  when  1  came  in.       It  was  the  day  that  Hook  left. 

I  want  to  aak  you  one  or  two  questions  about  what  happened  on  the 
14th  at  the  interview  with  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Taylor.  You  know  what 
Mr.  Taylor  haa  aaid  about  this,  "  A  little  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  14th 
I  saw  aome  gold."  You  know  what  I  am  speaking  of  now)— Yes,  and 
I  am  supposed  to  have  had  her  money  early  in  the  Uioming. 

"  I  think  the  last  collector  went  out  of  the  office  certainly  before 
seven  o'clock."     That  is  what  Mr.  Taylor  says?— Yec,  possibly. 

Then  he  says  this — "  I  heard  the  chink  of  monev  and  I  just  turned 
my  head,  when  I  had  a  side  view  of  Mr.  Seddon's  desk  and  I  saw 
several  piles  of  sovereigns  and  a  good  little  heap  besides.  ^.— About  how 
"on*"  .f"""*^  in  gold'  ^.— Well,  at  the  time  I  estimated  it  at  over 
£200.'  Then  he  la  asked  what  was  done.  "Can  you  say  whether  that 
wa«  part  of  the  oolleotors'  money  or  not?  A. — No,  I  should  say  not. 
^- — What  was  done  with  the  collectors'  money  when  it  was  received? 
^.— The  coUectora'  money  was  put  in  'he  till  which  Mr.  Seddon  kept 
m  the  cupboard.  And  he  personally  ppcked  these  sovereigns  into  four 
hags."  I  think  it  becomes  quite  clear  from  another  question.  "At  the 
time  you  saw  this  quantity  of  gold  that  you  estimated  at  £200,  where 
was  the  till!  A. — In  the  cupboard.  Q. — Did  you  see  what  the  prisoner 
did  with  this  quantity  of  sovereigns?  A. — ^Yes,  he  packed  it  into  four 
bags.  Q. — And  what  did  he  do  with  it  then?  A.— Be  took  them  up, 
and  he  held  three  under  his  arm.  He  took  up  the  other  one  in  his  hand 
aud  turned  round  facing  myself  and  Mr.  Smith,  my  fellow  assistant, 
put  one  bag  in  front  of  Mr.  Smith  and  said,  '  Here,  Smith,  here  is  your 
wages.'  He  picked  it  up  again  and  he  put  it  into  the  safe.  He  put 
the  four  bags  into  the  safe."  You  heard  that — ^you  heard  that  evidence 
given?— Yes;  the  statement  is  absurd.  In  the  first  place,  the  chink  of 
money  takes  place  every  Thursday,  so  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  it.  When  a  man  who  has  got  his  back  turned  to  me,  when  he  hean 
the  chink  of  money  for  him  to  turn  round  would  be  a  most  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  do.  Then,  further,  for  him  to  have  observed  ao  much 
actually  having  to  ium  in  his  chair  and  stand  watching  me  doing  thia, 
if  he  had  done  that  I  ahould  have  told  him  to  get  on  with  hia  accounts. 

Are  you  suggestinp  that  this  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Taylor? I  do 

not  know  what  you  like  to  call  it,  but  the  statement  is  exaggerated. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  man  to  turn  round  at  the  chink  of  money, 
to  begin  with. 

You  know  what  the  point  ia       Vobody  knowa  better  than  you,  Mr. 
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Seddon,  what  the  point  of  thia  conversation  is.  Tou  underitand  the 
point  of  it,  do  you  not! — Yei,  but  that  is  aomething  that  did  not  happen. 
He  might  have  turned  round  and  had  a  glance  and  then  went  on  with 
hii  accounts. 

The  importance  of  the  diflerenct  between  your  story  and  his  storr  is 
this.  He  sayR  that  the  collectors*  money  had  been  put  into  the  till  in 
the  cupboard  1 — Certainly  not. 

That  is  his  story  f— -He  is  guessing — he  is  absolutely  guessing. 

He  says,  further,  that  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  heard 
the  chink  of  money,  he  turned  round  and  saw  what  he  says  were  sovereigns  7 
—No. 

Tou  say  that  is  untrue? — Yes,  certainly.  He  has  been  reading  the 
papers. 

He  says,  further,  that  he  saw  you  count  the  sovereigns  and  put  them 
into  four  bagsf — Well,  how  could  he  see  with  his  back  turned  to  me? 
Look  at  the  plan  and  see  the  man's  position.  Smith  might  overlook  me, 
but  Taylor  would  have  to  turn  round  and  look  at  me  and  neglect  Lia 
dutiea,  and  it  is  getting  very  late  at  night  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
It  ifl  not  likely  that  I  should  bring  money  from  the  top  of  the  hoube 
down  to  the  bottom — stolen  money,  aa  suggested  by  the  prosecution — 
and  count  it  in  the  presence  of  my  assistants.  I  had  all  day  if  I  wanted 
to  count  money,  from  early  morning  until  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Did  you  say,  jokingly,  "  Here,  Smith,  here's  your  wages  "1 — ^Yes. 

Then  part  of  it  is  not  an  invention  1 — No,  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  had  done  that  either. 

And  did  you  take  up  the  four  bags  and  put  them  into  the  safet — 
No,  I  had  that  sliding  till — ^  kept  ti^at  on  ihe  drawer,  and  i  pulled 
another  drawer  out.  I  always  have  that  till  on  this  drawer  when  the 
men  are  paying  in  their  cash,  and  I  used  to  count  up  at  the  finish — I 
uf>ed  to  ask  them  what  the  total  is  by  the  superintendent's  sheet,  and 
then  I  would  start  counting  the  cnsh.  The  chink  of  money  is  a  common 
thing  on  post  days. 

No  doubt,  but  if  the  money  had  been  put  awav  in  the  till  in  the 
cupboard? — -But  it  had  not  been  put  away  in  the  till  in  the  cupboard. 
The  till  was  out  on  the  drawer  in  the  office. 

If  the  money  had  been  put  away  in  the  till  in  the  cupboard  the  chink 
of  money  would  naturally  draw  his  attention,  would  it  nott — It  had 
been  in  the  cupboard.     I  took  it  out  of  the  cupboard  to  count  it. 

Had  you  worked  long  with  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Smith? — No,  they 
had  both  been  latterly  introduced  into  my  office  as  assistants ;  they  were 
botli  practically  new  men  to  me.  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  a  superintendent 
and  he  had  been  reduced. 

What  do  you  call  practically  new — ^how  long  had  they  been  working 
with  you? — A  month  or  two.       Smith  had  been  an  agent  under  me. 

How  long  had  Smith  been  working  with  you!  How  long  had  you 
known  him! — I  cannot  say  exactly — about  twelve  months  or  sometMng 
like  that,  but  he  had  only  been  in  my  office  a  month  or  two — either 
of  them.  They  were  practically  new  men  to  me  in  that  capacity  as 
assistanta.     My  other  men  had  been  promoted. 

Do  you  kaovT  that  Mr.  Smit>  haa  said  also  that  in  the  evening,  he 
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uji  about  8.30,  u  f ar  u  be  can  remembei-,  he  law  Ioom  iovereigni  and 
haU-iovereignit— That  i*  right,  there  were  looae  »ovcreign«  and  haU- 
■overeigni.  There  waa  £99  altogether  in  gold.  Tbeie  men  never 
thought  of  thia  until  they  had  aeen  that  there  wai  .£200  mining  in  thu 
paper.  They  never  said  a  word  of  thia  at  the  inquest.  They  had  all  got 
£200  on  the  brain  by  reading  it  in  the  paper. 

Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Smith  rays  defanitely  that  there  waa  neither 
■ilver  nor  capper  on  the  table  when  he  aaw  these  sovereign!  I — He  must 
have  aeen  both  if  he  could  overlook  me. 

Whatt — He  waa  Ihit  side  (describing)  he  could  see  me. 

You  know  quite  well  the  importance  of  it.  Listen  and  answer  the 
question  I — ^Yes. 

You  see  you  have  said  in  your  evidence,  in  explanation  of  this 
incident,  that  the  money  that  was  being  dealt  with  was  one  bag  of  gold 
and  that  the  rest  of  it  was  silvert — Oh,  the  gold  was  in  two  baga.  It 
waa  in  one  bag  at  the  finish  to  go  to  the  bank,  and  the  balance  was  in 
another  bag  and  put  in  the  safe.  There  were  three  bags  of  silver — 
there  were  four  bags  altogether. 

Your  explanation  of  this  incident  is  that  it  was  the  money  that  was 
being  dealt  with  either  from  the  bag  or  which  you  had  taken  out  in  order 
to  put  with  the  other  money  of  the  company) — It  was  the  company's 
money  and  my  own. 

And  that  the  rest,  the  silver  and  the  copper,  was  all  there,  tool — 
No,  ther«  was  very  little  or  no  copper. 

Well,  leave  out  the  copper.  The  silver  was  there,  too) — Yes,  there 
was  £15  17a.  6d. 

So  that  the  difference  between  you  and  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Smith 
is  that  you  are  putting  this  incident  of  the  money  as  having  taken  place 
with  regard  to  all  the  collectors'  money  that  was  brought  in.  t — Certainly. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  that  had  all  b^n  dealt  with  and 
disposed  of  I — It  had  not,  no. 

Listen.  And  that  you  were  simply  then  dealing  with  heaps  of  gold 
and  no  silver  and  no  copper) — No — absurd.  It  was  the  company's 
money  and  my  own.  It  is  not  feasible  a  man  is  going  to  do  a  thing  like 
that. 

What  do  you  meant — ^The  prosecution  are  suggesting  that  I  am 
dealing  with  the  deceased  woman's  gold ;  that  I  should  bring  it  down 
from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom  into  the  office  in  the  presence 
of  my  assistants  and  count  it  upt     Is  it  feasible)* 

1  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you,  but  you  know  that  sometimes 
people  do  very  foolish  things) — ^Well,  I  am  not  a  degenerate.  That 
would  make  it  out  that  I  was  a  greedy,  inhuman  monster. 

What) — That  I  am  a  greedy,  inhuman  monster,  or  something  with 
a  very  degenerate  mind,  to  commit  a  vile  crime  such  as  the  prosecution 
suggest,  and  then  bringing  the  dead  woman's  money  down  and  counting 
it  in  the  presence  of  my  two  assistants  and  flouting  it  like  that.  The 
suggestion  is  scandalous.     I  would  have  all  day  to  count  the  money. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  what  happened  the  next  day.       In  point 
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^  *  In  thii  and  the  following  two  answen  Seddon  exhibited  the  first  sign  of  indig- 
nation and  heat  that  he  had  ahown  in  his  long  crosa-examination. — Eo. 
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of  fact  you  had   paid  in,   on  the  16th  September,   to  your  bank  £35 

SsTtn"'™'^''"""^*'  I"**  •*»"  "»  comilany-.  money 'l  had^id  in 
£30  to  my  own  current  account.  k    "   m 

I  did-1h^aU;T66*^'  "™  ""•  ""^  '="'  '■'  «^"  •"  *^  """K-  »»°k^- 

,,      ^S'*.,*''   y™-.  on   *e   18th  September,   pay   £90   in   gold  (or  the 

Bu'3S5i„,s';^T**^"""'" '-''''"•  '  *'»''  ^'"O  •»"""'  t°  P»t  '»*''  th! 
Duilding  Society  towarda  my  mortgage. 

and  Provmcialt— Ye.,  but  ther»  was  a  good  balance  there  aa  it  wai 
And  Tou  had  money  on  depoait  with  the  bank  t— Yea 
And  had  money  on  deposit  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  I— Yes 
Tou  had  paid  in  so  small  a  sum  aa  £.30  to  get  the  interest  on  deposit? 

— Yea,  I  put  a  little  in  each. 

And  the  £70  you  had  paid"  in  which  waa  the  balance  of  the  £116 

you  had  drawn  out  of  the  London  and  Weatminater  Bankf— \ea 
In  order  to  earn  interest  on  the  money  on  depoaitt— Yea 
So  that  the  money  ahould  not  lie  idle  and  'mremunerativet— That 

On  16th  September  you  went  to  the  jeweller,  Mr.  WrightJ— Yes 
I  had  to  pass  there  when  I  went  to  see  my  siater  off  to  WoWerhampton     ' 

How  far  waa  it  from  your  house f— How  far?  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes'  walk. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  16th  September,  the  day  after  thia  woman's 
death,  you  did  go  to  the  jeweller's  and  ask  for  the  diamond  ring  that  is 
exhibited  to  be  made  larger? — No  doubt  whatever. 

To  fit  your  middle  finger  t — To  fit  this  finger. 

So  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  what  I  am  putting  to  you.  What  I 
am  auggeating  is  that  you  had  taken  thia  ring  after  her  death,  and  were 
having  It  altered  to  fit  your  finger?— I  had  it  on  the  little  fingei^l  had 
got  two  diamond  rings  and  a  curb  ring.  I  wore  the  two  diamond  rings 
on  theee  two  fingers  because  1  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  ring 
durmg  Miss  Barrow'a— during  the  time  Miaa  Barrow  waa  with  me.  I  did 
not  want  to  hurt  her  feelings.  I  wore  it  on  the  little  finger  during 
the  hfetime,  and  on  the  16th  September  I  had  it  enlarged  to  fit  this  finger 

As  I  u  deratand,  what  you  have  told  ua  waa  Miaa  Barrow  had  ob- 
jected to  pay  any  costs  to  the  solicitors  in  respect  of  the  annuity  t— She 
said  ahe  had  no  money  to  spare. 

That  was  in  January  of  19117—1  showed  her  the  bill— I  ahowed  her 
the  two  bills — ^tremendous  coats. 

According  to  your  story,  you  told  us  on  Saturday  she  gave  you  the 
diamond  nngt^Yes,  she  brought  it  down.  v  o        ., 

Instead  J  money  J— Yes.  The  amount  I  paid  on  her  behalf  to  Mr. 
Knight  was  £1  13b. 

It  is  not  till  the  day  after  her  death,  on  the  1 5th,  that  you  took  the 
nng  to  the  jeweller? — No,  that  is  right. 

For  this  purpose? — Right, 

Did  you  take  a  watch  there  on  the  same  day?— The  same  day. 

You  know  that  thia  ring  that  we  have  juat  been  speaking  of  was 
found  in  your  safe  when  you  were  arreated.       You  were  not  wearing  it. 
Jo8 
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although  it  had  been  altered  to  fit  your  finger.      Tou  know  that,  do  you 
nott—I  had  not  had  it  on  that  day — the  day  I  was  arreited.       I  did  not 
alwayi  wear  the  three  ring*. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  the  watch.  On  the  iame  day  you  went 
on  a  second  occaaion  to  the  jeweller'^I — Yes. 

That  waa  Friday,  the  dajr  after  the  death!— Tea,  that  waa  the  time 
I  took  the  watch— on  the  evening  of  the  aame  day. 

Tea,  with  your  wife  > — ^Tea,  we  bad  been  to  aee  my  aiiter  off  at  the 
■tation — at  Euiton. 

But  you  had  been  twice.  Tou  had  not  aeen  your  liiter  off  both 
timeaP-TNo,  1  am  talking  about  the  aecond  time  when  I  went  to  the 
jeweller'!  with  the  watch  when  I  had  been  to  tee  my  slater  off.  I  had 
called  in  before. 

You  had  been  to  the  jeweller's  again  t — I  did  not  go  especially  to  the 
jeweller's  on  that  morning.       I  called  in  as  I  waa  passing. 

When  you  went  about  the  ring  it  was  not  because  you  had  been 
seeing  your  sister  off  I — Oh,  no,  no.      I  waa  merely  passing. 

Then  in  the  evening  you  went  with  your  wife,  when  you  had  been 
to  see  your  sister  oSt— I  told  her  I  was  having  the  ring  enlatged.  She 
■aid,  "  What  about  my  watch  t  I  would  like  it  to  take  on  my  holidays," 
and  I  said,  "  All  right;  we  are  passing  to-night  seeing  Emma  off.  I 
will  take  it,  and  let  Wright  put  a  new  dial  on  it,  and  perhaps  he  will 
get  it  done  before  we  go  away." 

Is  that  what  you  went  for,  to  have  a  new  dial  put  cm  itt — A  new 
dial  and  the  name  erased. 

We  have  aeen  where  the  name  waal — ^Tea. 

It  did  not  show] — No. 

Nobody  could  see  itl — But  while  I  was  having  one  job  done  I  might 
as  well  have  both  done  at  the  same  time. 

Why  should  ycu  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  the  name  taken  off  the 
watch,  on  the  day  after  her  death  T — 'There  was  no  hurry  beyond  this. 
Wv  had  decided  to  go  for  our  holidays  to  Southend-on-sea.  We  had 
sent  the  children  in  advance,  and  Mrs.  Seddon  wanted  to  wear  her 
jewellery  at  the  seaside.  So  as  I  had  called  in  to  get  the  ring  enlarged 
■he  said,  "  You  might  as  well  get  my  dial  doae,  and  get  the  watch  done 
at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  they  could  get  it  done  in  time  for  me 
to  wear  at  the  seaside." 

Who  suggested  the  taking  of  the  name  off  the  back  plate  of  the 
watch  t— I  did. 

When  did  you  notice  that  the  name  of  Eliia  Jane  Barrow  was  on  the 
watch! — When  she  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Seddon. 

Were  you  present! — Yea. 

When  was  itl — On  the  22nd  or  27th  of  April,  1911.  I  am  not 
■ure.      It  was  her  birthday,  anyway.      It  was  a  birthday  present. 

There  was  no  reaaon  why  she  should  not  have  had  the  name  taken 
off  the  back  plate  during  the  hfetime  of  Miss  Barrow! — Oh,  yes,  certainly ; 
it  was  her  mother's  watch — I  would  not  hurt  the  woman's  feelings  lie 
I  that.  ^ 

But  you  did  hurt  them  the  day  after  her  death! — But  she  was  dead 
then.      Had  she  removed  from  my  house  while  she  lived  I  would  have 
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done  it,  and  I  told  my  wife  I  would  not  have  it  done  in  conaequence  of  that, 
and  my  wife  would  not  wear  the  watch  in  coniequenoe  of  that  beoauM  the 
dial  wai  diicoloured  and  cracked,  and  the  wanted  to  wear  it  here  on  n 
•wirel.  (Deacribing.)  I  aaid,  "  It  ia  worth  a  gold  dial,"  but  I  uid 
I  would  not  hare  it  done  while  HIh  Barrow  waa  with  ua. 

You  know  you  told  me  that  watch  waa  found  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
•he  wai  not  wearing  it  at  the  time  of  your  arreat  on  the  4th  of  December  1 
— That  may  be,  I  dare  aay ;  the  did  not  have  the  reat  of  her  jewellery  on. 

I  itill  would  like  to  know  why  did  you  want  to  take  that  name  off 
at  all.  Why  waa  it  worth  apending  a  penny  on  if  that  watch  wa« 
honeatly  your  wife'il — When  I  waa  having  the  dial  put  on  I  might  ai  wfil 
have  the  name  taken  ofl  at  the  aame  time.  A  watch  it  greatly  depraciated 
in  value  by  having  a  name  engraved  on  it. 

You  were  not  thinking  of  telling  it,  were  yout — No.  certainly  ncl, 
but  ttill  Eliza  Jane  Barrow  waa  no  relative  of  ourt — it  wat  the  mother') 
watch.  I  thould  have  had  it  done  if  Mitt  Barrow  had  removed  into  other 
lodginga,  but  I  would  not  do  it  while  the  wat  living  with  ut.  It  looks 
as  if  you  did  not  appreciate  the  giver. 

You  did  not  think  it  would  have  been  kind  to  do  iti— No,  it  would 
not  have  been  kind.  Mn.  Seddon  had  often  atked  me  to  get  it  done 
for  her. 

Why  had  you  not  dcmb  itI — I  have  told  you.  I  jutt  explained  why 
I  would  not  do  it.  I  taid,  "I  will  not  do  it  while  abe'ia  with  us. 
Perhapa  in  the  future  the  may  leave  here,  and  then  you  can  have  it 
done  then."  She  taid  the  would  not  wear  it  until  the  had  got  it  done. 
The  jeweller  told  mo  that  he  would  have  to  tend  it  to  Switzerland  to  be 
done ;  to  the  makera  of  the  watch  to  have  it  dmie. 

That  wat  to  have  the  dial  donet — ^That  it  what  I  mean.  The 
erasing  of  the  name  wat  an  eaty  matter. 

Just  look  at  that  (a  brooch,  exhibit  33).  Did  that  belong  to  Miss 
Banowt— It  did. 

Waa  that  included  in  the  inventory  which  you  had  made  of  the 
jewellery  left  to  the  children! — It  waa  not  Mitt  Barrow't  at  the  time  of 
her  death. 

Then  it  waa  not  included  in  the  inventory  t — No,  it  waa  presented  to 
my  daughte'  on  her  birthday.  She  had  another  one  presented  to  her 
at  Christmat 

Do  you  mean  by  Miss  Barrow  t — ^Yes. 

That,  exhibit  32,  is  the  inventory  of  her  total  effects  at  £16  145.  6d.I 
— That  it  the  auctioneer's  valuation. 

How  many  watches  had  this  lady! — Three. 
Now,  those  are  the  other  two? — They  look  like  it. 
Would  you  let  me  also  tee  the  watch  (same  handed  to  the  Attorney- 
General)!      Thoae  are  the  three  which  the  had! — Yet,  thia  lookt  like  it. 

Now,  that  watch  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  had  the  name  of  Miss 
Barrow't  mother  on  it! — ^Yet. 

And  the  date  ;'  I860"!— Yet. 

She  treasured  it,  did  i.he  not,  very  highly! — At  her  mother's  watch, 
yea.      She  never  wore  it— the  never  wore  any  jewellery.      Of  courae,  that 
fgM  watch  did  not  look  at  nice  aa  that  before  it  had  the  gold  dial  put  on 
sio 
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it,  joa  know.  It  wt»  very  much  ditcoloured  uid  cracked :  tlw  dial  looked 
mora  lik*  the  dial  of  the  ulver  watch. 

If  your  wife  had  it  in  her  poaaeHion,  then,  during  that  time,  from 
April  to  Miaa  Barrow'a  death,  why  did  <he  not  have  the  dial  mended  (— I 
told  you  I  would  not  allow  her  to  hare  the  dial  altered. 

You  told  ua  you  would  not  allow  her  to  have  the  name  taken  outt — 
I  would  not  allow  the  watch  to  be  interfered  with  at  all  during  the  time 
Miaa  Barrow  waa  with  ua.  That  ia  what  I  aaid— ahe  aaid  abe  would  not 
wear  it  until  it  waa  done. 

Now,  I  hare  aaked  you  about  theae  three  piecea  of  jewellery.  Were 
not  thote  three  the  three  moat  valuable  piecea  of  jewellery  abe  poaaeaaedt 
— I  don't  know. 

The  diamond  ring,  the  gold  watch  which  beloneed  to  the  mother  t — 
Yea. 

And  the  gold  chain  and  pendant! — Yea,  I  ahould  think  that  chain 
waa  invaluable  attached  to  that  lever  watch — the  gold-digging  chain. 

Why  I  am  aaking  you  ia  becauae  you  have  got  the  inventory  before 
you  of  what  waa,  in  fact,  valued  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  children,  Hilda 
and  Erneat  Grant! — ^Yea. 

Look  at  the  inventory.  You  know  what  ia  valued  in  it,  and  it  comet 
to  £16  14a.  6d.,  the  whole  amount — ^jewellery,  furniture,  and  clothing! — 
Yet.     That  doet  not  repreient  what  the  ituff  would  coat,  you  know. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  theae  three  piecea  of  jewellery  to  which 
we  have  juat  been  referring  were  the  most  valuable  piecea  of  jewellery  in 
her  poaietaion! — I  have  not  contidered  it  till  now. 

Then,  will  you  consider  it  now.  You  know  perfectly  well  they  are 
not  in  the  inventory,  of  course.  But  there  is  a  lot  more  jewellery  than 
that,  ia  there  not! — There  ia  some  more.  I  have  not  had  all  the  jewellery 
put  to  me  for  to  vaiue  it  now.     I  cannot  carry  everything  in  my  mind. 

The  three  articles  of  jewellery  we  have  just  been  dealing  with,  I  am 
putting  to  you,  were  the  three  meet  valuable  piecea  of  jewellery  that 
MiM  Barrow  possessed! — Well,  I  think  I  would  sooner  have  the  lever 
watch  and  that  chain. 

I  am  aaking  you  to  look  at  what  there  it  in  the  inventory.  I  will 
read  it  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  to  that  the  jury  may  know  what 
it  waa  that  forms  the  jewellery  in  tint  inventory.  "  Three  aeaaide 
brooches,  silver  locket  and  chain,  two  tmall  mourning  broochet  "! — ^They 
are  gold;  it  ia  not  stated  gold  here. 

It  it  called  here,  "  Two  small  mourning  brooches,  one  pair  of  pinoe- 
nei,  three  pieces  of  Maundy  money,  a  pair  of  gold  tolitairet,  lilver 
thimble,  geut.'s  silver  lever  watch,"  ic.  That  is  the  lot  I— Yes,  that  gold- 
digger'a  Australian  cable  chain  it  competed  of  all  the  miner^  that  are 
found  in  the  gold  mines,  I  believe — a  very  valuable  chain. 

Then  that  it  part  of  the  value  of  the  £16!— Yea,  but  I  have  not 
valued  them. 

You  remember  you  wrote  the  letter  on  the  21at  September,  exhibit 
31— Yea. 

It  is  1911. 


Id 


It  it  dated  by  mistake  1910, 


'  To  the  relatives  of  the 
III 
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Uto  EUm  M»I7  B«m>w,    who  died  on   Uth  Septwnber  at  ttw  »bove 
tddraa."    You  remtmbw  th»tt— Y«t.  ,...•. 

I  am  going  to  luggeit  to  you  that  tbia  lotWr  concealed  from  the 
family  what  had  reaUy  happened— concealed  from  them  the  annuity- 
thU  arrangement  between  you  and  her  about  the  annuity— and  luir 
seated  to  them  that  the  arrangementi  that  had  been  made  about  the 


^Yea. 

According  to  your  view,  ii  that  an  accident  1— Certainly. 

A  pure  accident! — ^Tea. 

In  a  letter  which  you  ar«  drafting  for  the  purpoie  of  informing  the 
relative*  of  what  had  become  of  her  property- that  ia  the  object  of 
the  letter,  it  it  nott — ^Te*. 

And  you  do  not  tell  them  the  important  fact  t— I  am  not  mforming 
them  what  haa  become  of  the  property.  1  am  telling  them  what  ahe 
haa  done — that  ahe  haa  diipoaed  of  her  property  to  purchaae  an  annuity. 
That  ii  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 

You  are  writing  thit,  you  know,  as  an  executor  under  the  wiUI— 
1  am  not  an  experienced  man  at  an  executor.  1  have  never  been  executor 
under  a  will  before. 

No,  but  you  were  executor  under  thit  will,  and  in  that  capacity  you 
purported  to  write  to  the  relativeiJ — Yet. 

You  give  them  a  formal  notice t — Yet. 

Writing  a  lettei^-I  will  read  it  now.  "  To  the  relativea  of  the  late 
Mitt  Eliia  Mary  Barrow,  who  died  on  14th  September,  1911,  at  the  above 
addrett,  from  epidemic  diarrhcea,  certified  by  Dr.  Sworn.  Duration  of 
iUneii,  ten  daya.  At  executor  of  the  will  of  Mitt  Barrow,  dated  lltli 
September,  1911,  I  hereby  certify  that  Mitt  Barrow  haa  left  all  she 
died  pottetied  of  to  Hilda  and  Emett  Grant,  and  appointed  me  at  kole 
executor  to  hold  in  truet  until  they  become  of  age.  Her  property  and 
inveatmenta  ahe  ditpoted  of  through  toliciton  and  ttock  exchange  broken, 
about  October  and  December,  1910,  latt  to  purchate  a  life  annuity  which 
the  received  monthly  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  and  the  annuity  died 
with  her.  She  ttated  in  writing  that  the  did  not  with  any  of  her  rela- 
tivea to  receive  any  benefit  on  her  death,  and  during  her  latt  illnesi 
declined  to  have  any  relativea  called  in  to  tee  her,  atating  that  they 
had  treated  her  badly,  and  had  not  conaidered  her,  and  the  would  not 

contider  them.     She  haa  merely  left  furniture,  jewellery,  clothing "  t 

— That  it  aa  far  aa  I  found. 

Not  only  doea  thit  letter  conceal  the  truth,  aa  you  have  admitted, 
but  I  am  euggeating  to  you  that  it  ia  deliberately  written  by  you  to 
conceal  the  truth  1 — No. 

Tou  write  the  letter  at  executor  of  the  will,  and  you  certify  that 
ahe  left  all  the  died  poateawd  of  to  Hilda  and  Emeat  Grant?— But  I 
could  not  hops  to  conceal  it ;  there  wat  no  hole  and  comer  buaineaa  about 
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it.     I  could  not  hope  to  ooncnl  it.       I  could  not  itop  anybody  irom 
making  the  neceHarr  inquiriea. 

You  prevented  Mr.  Vonderabe  making  inquiriea  becauae  be  waa  not 
the  legal  next-of-kin  t — It  had  gone  through  many  handa,  but  they  were 
free  to  do  what  they  liked. 

"  Her  property  and  invettmenta  ahe  diipoaed  of  through  aolicitort 
and  atock  exchange  broken  about  October  and  December,  1910,  laat, 
to  purohaae  a  life  annuity"! — That  it  true. 

Do  you  coniider  that  that  it  the  whole  truth  that  ii  to  be  told  to  the 
relation!  by  the  executorat — The  letter  doei  prove — it  does  not  explain 
everything. 

Do  you  coniider  that  that  waa  a  true  ttatement  to  put  before  themt 
Do  you  repreaent  now,  with  that  letter  before  you,  that  that  waa  a  true, 
honest  atatementt^At  the  time,  yea. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "at  the  time"l — Aa  you  repreaent  it  to 
me  now  it  ia  not,  but  at  the  time  it  waa  to  my  mind. 

The  facta  have  not  changed  from  that  time  to  thiit — No,  but  I  am 
not  in  tile  habit  of  writinf;  thia  kind  of  letter. 

Therefore,  I  luggeit  to  you  that  unleaa  you  aet  to  work  to  do  it, 
you  would  not  be  in  the  habit  of  concealing  anything! — Unleas  I  aet  to 
work  to  do  it! 

If  you  ait  down  to  write  a  letter  and  are  honeatly  putting  forward 
a  plain  buiineaalike  atatement  to  the  relativea! — I  gave  them  what  I 
considered  necessary   information. 

What  you  considered  neceaaary,  but  not  full  information! — I  could 
not,  unleia  I  wrote  a  big  document,  give  them  full  information. 

Do  you  not  think  you  might  have  written  in  that  letter,  if  you  did  not 
wish  to  conceal  it,  "I  have  purchaaed  the  property  and  gnuted  her  an 
annuity"! — Thia  letter  ir  not  poated  to  them.  They  called  peraonally 
and  they  received  thia  by  ^and. 

What  do  you  mean! — I  gave  it  to  Mra.  Vonderabe  to  give  to  ber 
husband. 

You  meant  that  as  the  formal  document  from  you  as  executor  oi 
the  estate! — Information. 

To  the  relativea  1 — Information,  yea. 

And  if  they  had  not  auapected  you  that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  the  thing! — I  don't  aee  that. 

Not  even  now! — I  do  now. 

And  when  Hr.  Vonderabe  called  afterwards  on  9th  October,  did  you 
not  say  to  him  that  you  had  given  him  ftiU  information! — I  said  "  I  have 
given  you  information.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  will,  and  I  have 
explamed  to  you  what  ahe  did  with  her  investmenta.  If  there  are  any 
further  details  that  you  require,  if  you  ahow  me  you  are  the  legal  next-of- 
kin  to  Eliza  Mary  Barrow  I  will  go  into  further  detaila  with  you." 

But  you  know  he  waa  not  the  legal  next-of-kin! — How  did  I  know 
that! 

I  thought  you  told  us  Miss  Barrow  h)id  told  you  there  waa  a  brother! 
— Misa  Ban-ow  atated  there  waa  a  brother.  I  understood  her  to  say 
he  waa  the  black  aheep  of  the  family,  or  something  like  that. 
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And,  of  courae,  if  70U  oould  maintain  that  contention  tbat  it  vaa 
the  elder  brother  who  wat  entitled  to  aak,  70U  knew  he  would  be  in  a 
difficulty  to  produce  that  elder  brother  1 — No,  I  did  not. 

Not  after  what  Hiaa  Barrow  had  told  you  I — ^He  laid,  "  Suppoaing 
he  it  deadi"  "Well,"  I  aaid,  "you  can  get  a  certificate  of  death,  or 
you  can,  if  you  like,  go  to  a  conuniasioner  of  oatha  and  awear  that  you 
are  the  next-of-kin  of  Eliza  Mary  Barrow."  These  were  buaineaa  trans- 
actions that  had  taken  place  fourteen  months  before. 

If  the  Yonderahea  had  read  tiiat  letter  with  that  statement  in  it 
about  her  property  and  inveatmenta,  waa  there  anything  in  it  which  wou  <1 
ahow  them  that  you  were  the  person  who  had  granted  the  annuity) — No, 
but  there  waa  a  letter  in  my  handwriting  that  they  could  have  taken 
to  any  aoUcitor  they  liked  and  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made. 

Which  letter  in  your  handwriting  1 — This.  I  told  them  I  was  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  what  I  had  given  them  in  writing.  1  had  given  them 
a  copy  of  the  wiU.  I  had  given  them  a  letter.  1  had  alao  ahown  them 
a  letter  that  Mias  Barrow  httd  written  to  me.  I  did  not  consider  my 
past  business  transactions  with  Miss  Barrow  had  got  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

And  ia  that  why  you  did  not  tell  them  about  itt — I  auppoae  so. 

la  that  why  you  did  not  tell  them  about  it  J — 1  did  not  give  it  the 
fulkat  conaideration  at  the  time. 

Tou  have  just  told  ua  that  you  did  not  consider  that  your  past 
tranaactiona  had  anything  to  do  with  it! — Not  these  transactions— not 
the  business  tranaactiona  that  had  been  cloaed. 

And  ia  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  give  them  any  ezplanai  rn 
of  iti — I  cannot  aay  it  was  at  the  time.  I  cannot  sny  that  that  is  the 
thought  that  waa  passing  through  my  mind  at  the  time.  It  ia  a  thought 
that  oooura  to  me  now. 

That  letter  is  not  a  very  frank  stat-jment,  ia  itt — That  is  the  view  you 
•have  taken  al  it,  and  I  have  agreed. 

I  understand  you  agree  with  that »— Well,  I  could  have  put  more 
in  the  letter  evidently. 

It  would  have  taken  less  words  to  have  said  that  you  had  aold  her 
the  annuity  and  had  got  the  property! — But  what  difference  did  that 
make! 

Don't  argue  with  me.  Now,  Mr.  Seddon,  you  see  that  letter  with 
the  statements  in  it  about  having  disposed  of  the  property  and  inveit- 
menu^"  Her  property  and  investments  she  disposed  of  through  her 
solicitors  and  Stock  Exchange  brokera."  That  would  convey  to  the  mind 
of  any  peraon  reading  it  that  the  tranaactiona  had  been  by  her  with 
eolicitorai  or  Stock  Exchange  brokera — meaning  with  atrangeral — No, 
that  it  had  been  done  in  order.  Stockbrokers  deal  with  atock,  and 
aolicitors  deal  with  deeds. 

Do  you  understand  the  question  I  am  putting  to  you! — ^Tea,  that  is 
my  answer. 

Let  me  read  it  to  you  again — "  Her  property  and  investments  she 

disposed  of  through  soliiatora  and  Stock  Exchange  brokera  about  October 

and  December,  1910,  laat,  to  purchase  a  life  annuity."     Would  not  thnt 

suggest  that  the  tranaaction  had  been  done  with  atrangera  in  an  ordinary, 
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h«d  uid  that  It  hod  been  done  with  you.     Can  you  give  any  expLmationt 

have  been  introduced  that  I  have  omitted.  'uuiua 

You  had  that  document  already  written  out  when  Mr«.  Vonderahe 

m  tail  midnight  and  I  wa.  told  that  they  were  co^g  in  tli  morZS^ 
and  of  course  I  drafted  it  out  before  I  went  to  bed  ^^ 

You  had  It  aU  prepared  1— For  the  interview  next  day,  ye« 
lou  knew  thev  were  coming,  and  you  knew  why  they  were  comingt 
—Tit.  I  knew.  I  had  not  much  time  to  interview  them.  I  had  my 
^?  n  'J'^^*  *°'  ^^  ""^y  "^^  ""^"e  "*  »»  »«kward  time  for 
Ta  ^^  ^  1  ?  J  "i."*  "■*?""*  *°  8'""  t^*"  "  1"«>8  an  interview  aa  1 
id^becauM  I  had  to  neglect  my  businew  to  do  .o  I  ought  to  have 
bem  at  .he^office  at  nine  o'clock,  and  I  bad  the  interview  iSth  them  at 

but  I^d^d*""*  °°*  '""  *°  "'"Tie''  ^-I  did  not  want  to  have  an  interview. 
Did  you  ten  Mr.  Vonderahe  when  he  came  to  you  on  9th  October 
^J.""  "^    ^^  '°        ""^  ""*  »'"i"ity'— No,  the  queation  wai  not 

Do  you  know  that  he  .aid  you  didJ— I  don't  know  what  he  aay.  I 
.„L»J  A-f  i*"  y~  .'bat  he  did  aay.  He  wid,  "  What  in.urLice 
company  did  ehe  get  thi.  annuity  fromJ  "  I  wid,  "  If  yon  thow  to  me 
that  you  are  the  legal  neit-of-kin  to  make  inveatigation.  regarding  Miss 
Barrow's  affairs  I  wiU  go  into  full  detaihi  with  you  "  ^ 

You  did  not  tell  him  at  that  interview  that  it  was  you  who  had 

ff^R,?t.T'"*J'  ^^1°''^?°:  ?*  "■'^  ™*  "^^  *"  tte  landlord 
of  the  Buck  •  Head  and  the  barber's  shop.  I  said,  "  I  am."  There  is 
an  admission. 

And  I  put  it  to  you,  not  only  did  you  not  teU  him,  but  you  told 
him  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  itf— No,  I  did  not 

Listen  to  what  he  has  said?— Well,  I  am  speaking  the  truth.  He 
had  a  friend  with  him,  and  the  prosecution  have  not  caUed  that  friend 

Listen! — All  he  said  is  not  gospel. 

He  says,  "  I  said  to  him  '  Who  i>  the  owner  of  the  Buck's  Head 
now*  "J— Yes.     And  I  said,  "  I  am." 

Then,  did  you  say  this,  "  I  am  always  open  to  buy  property.  This 
house  I  Uve  m,  fourteen  rooms,  is  my  own,  and  I  have  seventeen  other 
properties.  I  am  always  open  to  buy  property  at  a  price")  Did  you 
•ay  thatV- Yes,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  in  the 
open  market.     He  said  I  said  that,  but  I  did  not  say  that. 

Is  that  an  invention  of  hist — It  is  a  false  statement. 

When  you  said  to  him  that  you  had  seventeen  other  properties,  were 
you  not  referrmg  to  the  properties  in  the  Coutts  Road,  which  you  had 
bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the  India  stock!— Yes,  fourteen  houses 

Now,  I  want  your  careful  attention  to  this.  "  I  asked  him  how  it 
was  that  my  cousin  was  buried  in  a  common  grave  when  she  had  a 
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family  vault  at  High^ate.  He  " — ^that  ii  you — "  said,  '  I  tbought  it  wai 
full  up,'  I  " — that  M  Mr.  Vonderahe — "  «aid,  '  Who  bought  the  India 
■tookl '  He  aaid,'  You  will  have  to  write  to  the  Governor  of  the  Back 
of  England  and  a«k  him  whether  everything  has  been  done  in  a  perfectly 
legal  manner  through  solicitora  and  atockbrokera.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.'"f — 1  said,  "If  you  are  the  legal  next-of-kin  of  Eliza  Mary 
Barrow  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  details  with  you,  otherwise  you  con 
write  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England." 

Then,  when  he  asked  you  who  had  bought  the  India  stock  did  you  not 
say  to  him,  "  You  can  write  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  "  I 
—Yea. 

And  did  you  say  to  him,  "  Everything  has  been  done  in  a  pertectl? 
legal  maimer  through  solicitors  and  stockbrokers  "  t — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  used  the  word  *'  legai."  I  said,  "  1  have  told  you  in  the  letter 
that  1  have  written  to  you  that  everything  has  been  done  in  perfect 
order,  and  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  it." 

And  then  you  did  say  this,  "  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  "I — No,  1 
did  not,  because  he  would  find  me  out  in  a  lie,  would  he  not! 

But  you  see  it  takes  a  great  many  inquiries  to  find  out  some  lies! — 
You  would  not  have  far  to  go  to  find  that  out,  because  already  I  have 
admitted  that  I  am  in  possession  of  the  Buck's  Bead. 

Now  listen,  "  Waa  anything  said  about  why  or  hew  he  bad  become 
poaseaaed  of  the  Buck's  Head  and  the  barber's  shopt  A. — He  said  it 
was  in  the  open  market,  and  that  he  had  bought  it  "I — ^No.  The  open 
market  was  not  mentioned. 

That  is  the  last  communication  you  had  with  Mr.  Vonderahe,  waa 
it  not,  on  9tb  October  I — ^Yes,  1  do  not  remember  any  other  interview. 

I  want  to  put  this  last  question  to  you.  It  you  had  nothing  to 
conceal  and  these  were  perfectly  honest  transactions  you  were  dealing 
with,  why  should  you  object  to  telling  Mr.  Vonderahe  when  he  came 
to  you  as  the  representative  of  the  relations  f — I  did  not  like  the  man'ij 
demeanour  tor  one  thing.  I  did  not  like  the  way  he  put  it  to  me. 
Another  thing,  the  way  they  spoke  about  Miss  Barrow  did  not  show 
tiiat  they  were  kindly  disposed  people,  and  the  way  they  treated  mv 
daughter,  in  having  the  door  slammed  in  her  face.  Mrs.  Vonderahe 
admitted  in  the  boi  here  that  the  door  must  have  been  blown  to,  but 
she  slammed  the  door  in  my  daughter's  face.  I  stood  by  what  I  told 
him,  that  the  position  waa  this.  I  said,  "  If  you  show  to  me  that 
you  are  the  legal  next-of-kin  of  Eliza  Mary  Barrow  I  will  answer  all  your 
questions  and  give  you  details,"  and  while  he  did  not  do  that  he  waa 
still  trying  to  wheedle  this  information  from  me.  If  I  had  anything  to 
conceal  I  would  not  have  written  these  letters. 

You  have  just  told  us  about  the  writing  of  the  letter  of  the  Uth 
September.  lie  copy  has  been  produced.  The  typewritten  letter  has 
not  been  produced!— -That  waa  sent  to  the  Vonderahes.  It  would  not 
go  to  the  Evershot  Road  if  they  had  altered  their  address  in  the  post 
office,  as  they  say  they  had ;  it  would  go  direct  to  Corbin  Street. 

If  it  was  posted?— It  waa  posted,  most  decidedly  it  waa  posted. 

You  said  that  when  Mrs  Vonderahe  came  in  and  you  spoke  about 
that  letter  that  she  seemed  very  flushed  and  excitedl — Yes. 
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Did  70U  mean  to  luggett  that  ahe  nas  not  talking  the  truth! — I 
firmly  beUere,  and  have  done  all  along,  that  they  have  actually  received 
that  letter. 

And  thei«  are  three  of  theml — I  do  not  know  about  the  one  from 
Clapton.     I  am  talking  about  Mra.  Frank  Vonderahe. 

Very  well,  you  thmk  that  the  had  it,  and  was  not  telling  the  truth? 
— My  opinion  u  that  they  have  had  that  letter,  and  that  they  have 
torn  it  up  after  the  funeral. 

And  that  in  what  (he  laid  in  the  witneu-bo^  ahe  haa  perjured  her- 
self I — ^Well,  I  am  contradicting  her. 

Aa  I  understand,  the  letter  was  written  on  mourning  paper  Just  like 
the  one  on  which  the  typewritten  copy  has  been  produced  (—It  waa  the 
exact  same. 

Theae  happened  to  be  the  only  two  sheeta  of  mourning  paper  you  had 
in  your  poaaeaaion  at  that  date! — Yea.       If  you  look  at  that  paper  again 
it  might  have  been  atained  through  age.       It  had  been  atanding  in  the 
deak  pocket  for  a  considerable  time- 
Just  two  sheets  T — ^Yea. 

You  have  told  ua  that  that  letter  waa  posted  at  some  time,  or  you 
gave  it  out  to  be  posted  at  some  time,  in  the  afternoon? — It  waa  very  near 
fi  o'clock,  because  I  told  my  daughter  distinctly  I  wanted  to  catch  the 
5  o'clock  post — I  wanted  them  to  get  it  that  night  aa  the  funeral  waa  so 
early  on  the  Saturday. 

There  were  plenty  of  membera  of  your  family  able  to  go  round  to 
Evershot  Road  in  the  afternoon? — ^Yea,  but  I  would  not  eend  one  of  my 
family  round  there  after  the  way  my  daughter  had  been  treated. 

That  is  the  slamming  of  the  door  against  herl — Yea,  certainly.  Why 
should  my  daughter  be  treated  like  that)  My  daughter  went  round  to 
ask  if  there  were  any  letters  for  Miaa  Barrow,  and  they  aaid  "No,"  and 
alammed  the  door  in  her  face.  Miaa  Barrow  cried  about  it.  My 
daughter  came  in  very  much  upset.  I  aaid,  "  Don't  you  go  there  imder 
any  ciroumatanoes  again."  1  told  Miss  Barrow,  and  I  asked  her  not 
to  send  my  daughter  round  to  that  house  again. 

But  there  was  your  father? — I  would  not  send  any  of  my  family  round 
after  that.  I  looked  upon  it  aa  the  more  buaineeslike  way  to  drop  them 
a  line  for  them  to  inform  the  rest  of  the  relations ;  and  if  they  felt  dis- 
posed to  come  to  the  funeral  they  could  do  so,  and  if  they  did  not  they 
could  atop  away. 

And  you  never  thought  of  sending  round  the  next  day,  or  even  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  to  know  whether  they  had  the  letter? — I  expect  they 
did  not  intend  to  come.  I  spoke  to  Smith  the  next  morning  about  it, 
and  said  the  relations  had  never  come. 

If  you  had  posted  that  letter,  according  to  you,  you  expected  them 
round  that  night,  and  they  did  not  come? — They  did  not  come  all  the 
next  day.  I  expected  when  I  posted  the  letter  that  they  would  get  the 
letter,  and  they  were  treating  the  matter  with  the  aame  indifference  all 
the  time  aa  they  had  treated  thinga  when  Miss  Barrow  lived  there. 

You  thought  they  were  living  at  200  yards  distance  away! — I  thought 
they  were  livmg  at  Everahot  Road.  I  could  not  say  the  diatance,  aa  I 
have  never  been  there. 
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Do  you  not  know  how  far  it  ut — I  think  it  ii  tlw  next  ttreet  to  me. 

So  although  you  had  expected  them  to    come    and  they  did  not 

le f — I  did  not  expect  them  to  come;  I  did  not  know  whether  they 

would  come  or  not. 

I  thought  you  aaid  you  expected  them  round  that  ereningt — Tea, 
eertainly,  if  they  were  coming — ^if  they  intended  to  come  to  the  funeral. 
They  did  not  come,  and  1  thought  they  would  come  on  the  Friday,  and 
they  did  not  come  on  the  Friday. 

Tou  found  on  the  Saturday  they  did  not  oomel — llien  the  arrange- 
ment stood  good  that  waa  made  taniporarily. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  to  send  F.rnie  round  before  the  died  to  tell  themt 
— Ernie  wa«  going  to  the  aame  school  as  the  two  boys.  1  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  iint  in  the  same  class.  I  do  not  know  whether  be 
told  the  boys  or  not. 

Ernie  on  the  morning  of  the'  14th,  as  we  know,  was  sent  to  Southend 
by  you  before  he  knew  anything  about  the  death  1— Yes. 

He  was  sent  <^  there  with  your  eons  I — Tes.  1  only  sent  the  one 
boy  to  look  after  them — Freddie,  he  was  fifteen. 

Have  you  a  son  seventeen  I — ^Yes,  but  he  is  with  the  Daimler  Motor 
Company. 

Does  ha  not  live  in  the  house  with  you? — ^Tes,  but  he  is  seldom  in; 
I  see  very  little  of  him.  There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  put 
about  the  TtHiderahes  coming  about— it  is  only  that  they  said  in  evidence 
that  they  saw  the  windows  wide  open.  That  was  only  on  the  three  days — 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday — that  our  windows  were  open.  Every- 
body in  the  neighbourhood  knew  about  the  death;  the  shopkeepers  all 
knew  about  it ;  the  undertaker  drove  up  to  my  home  in  his  trap ;  there 
was  no  secret  about  it.  They  only  lived  a  few  yards  away.  The  windows 
were  wide  open,  and  the  windows  were  not  closed  till  we  came  back  from 
the  funeral,  and  the  Vonderahes  have  said  that  they  have  seen  the  windows 
were  open.       That  is  why  I  think  they  got  the  letter. 

Do  you  not  think  that  is  because  they  found  out  these  facts  and  they 
came  to  make  inquiries) — But  they  did  not  come  till  23rd  September. 
The  windows  would  be  closed  on  the  17th. 

On  23rd  November  there  was  an  inquest,  and  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  this  statement  that  you  made  on  the  1th  December  to  Inspector 
Ward.  Tou  remember  when  he  arrested  you  you  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  arrest  your  wife  as  well? — I  was  crossing  over  the  ToUington 
Park  towards  my  home  when  two  gentlemen  I  saw  talking  together  came 
up  beliind  me.  One  got  hold  of  each  wrist.  They  said,  "  We  are  police 
officers;  we  arrest  you."  I  said,  "What  for?"  "Well,"  they  said. 
"  Chief  Inspector  Ward  of  Scotland  Tard  will  be  hero  in  a  moment  or 
two;  be  will  tell  you.  Tou  know  him,  d»  you  noti  "  1  said  "  No." 
Just  then  Dectective-Inspeetor  Ward  came  np.  Br  aaid,  "  Come  round 
the  comer ;  I  will  let  you  know  wiy  you  are  arrested."  I  said,  "  I  am 
only  three  doors  from  home ;  can  you  not  take  me  home  and  let  my  wife 
and  family  know  that  I  am  arrested!"  Be  said,  "Oh,  you  nasd  not 
worry  about  that  You  will  see  your  irife  down  st  the  eta^ss ."  1 
said,  "Are  you  going  to  arrest  her,  tool"  Be  aaid,  "Tea."  AU 
that  time  we  were  round  in  Fonthill  Bead,  just  paat  the  letter  box,  and 
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DeetectiT«-In»Dector  W»rd  uid,  "  Tou  are  arreatod  for  the  murder— 
fST-ttw^ilful  murder  of  VX\2&  Mary  Barrow  by  poison — by  arsenic/'  or 
"by  anenio  poisoning,"  or  aomething  like  that.  I  aaid,  "Wilful 
murder!  Absurd  I  Why  none  of  my  family  has  ever  been — it  is  the 
first  nf  my  family  that  has  ever — that  such  a  chnrge  has  been  made 
against,"  or  aomething  to  that  effect,  and  we  started  to  walk  to  the 
•tation. 

Now,  let  me  put  to  you  what  Chief  Inspector  Ward  has  said  in  the 
witneas-boi  here.       "  Absurd  I      What  a  terrible  charge.      Wilful  murdert 
It  ia  the  first  of  our  family  that  has  ever  been  accused  of  such  a  crime  "  t — 
That  is  right,  those  are  the  words. 
That  is  what  you  did  say  I — Tes. 

And  then  it  goes  on,  "  Are  you  going  to  arrest  my  wife  as  well  "t — 
No,  not  then  I  aaid,  "  Can  you  not  take  me  home  and  let  my  wife  and 
family  knew  ,jiat  I  am  arrested!  "  He  said,  "  You  need  not  worry  about 
that,  you  will  see  your  wife  at  the  station  j  I  am  coming  back  for  her." 
I  said,  "  Are  you  going  to  arrest  her  as  well!  "  That  I  swear  before 
God  is  the  words  that  took  place,  and  I  have  been  waiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  this  box  for  to  relate  the  true  words  that  were  spoken 
on  this  occasion. 

All  the  statements  that  you  are  making  are  statements  before  Godf — 
Tea,  air,  I  recognise  that.  I  want  to  emphasise  that,  because  I  do  not 
!ook  upon  it  aa  material — it  does  not  make  me  innocent  or  guilty,  but  I 
want  tile  truth,  and  I  was  very  much  upset  at  the  North  London  Police 
Court  when  the  evidence  waa  given  and  the  two  detective-sergeanta  that 
arrested  me  were  allowed  to  be  in  Court  to  hear  it.  If  they  had  not 
been  in  Court  they  could  have  been  cross-examined  on  this  point. 

I  will  read  you  the  statement  and  you  can  tell  me ! — There  is 

nothing  htu-t  me  more  than  that  since  my  arrest.* 

Listen  to  the  question! — Do  you  think  a  man  with  five  childi  i  would 
want  to  see  his  wife  arrested  and  a  baby  ill  which  had  been  to  the  doctor 
that  day! 

It  is  not  suggested  that  you  wanted  to  see  your  wife  arrested! — Yes, 
it  i»  suggested,  "Are  you  going  to  arrest  my  wife,  too!"  That  was 
my  greatest  concern.  It  has  been  the  greatest  trial  of  my  life  since  she 
has  been  arreated,  and  we  have  neglected  the  five  children. 

Why  did  you  think  that  your  wife  was  going  to  be  arrested! — Only 
by  what  he  said. 

Who ! — Detective-Inspector  Ward  said  he  was  going  back  for  her.  I 
said,  "  Are  you  going  for  her  now!  "  He  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to 
let  you  know  wlut  I  am  going  to  do."  I  said,  "I  am  c<moemed  to 
know." 

He  has  been  in  the  witness-box  already! — ^Yes,  well,  I  am  in  the 
witness-box,  too.  I  sat  up  till  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  waiting  for  her 
in  lie  cell — in  the  police  cell. 

Listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  read  to  you,  that  no  suggestion  was 
ever  made  to  you  that  your  wife  was  going  to  be  arrested! — ^What  I  have 
just  to!d  you  now  is  the  exact  worda  that  took  place ;  and  at  the  ataticai, 
irtien  I  sent  for  Mr.  Saint,  the  solicitor,  I  said,  "You  had  better  wait, 

*  Seddon  again  exhibited  strong  indignation  here. — Ed. 
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beoauie  he  hu  gone  to  urett  my  wife,  too,  and  joa  had  better  wait  to 
•ee  her." 

Did  you  go  on  to  say  thii,  "  It  not,  I  would  like  to  give  her  a 
meiiage  from  nve") — ^That  waa  at  the  itation  when  1  atked  him,  "Are 
you  going  for  her  now  t "  He  aaid,  "  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what 
I  am  going  to  do."  I  aaid,  "  1  am  oonoemed  to  know,  because  I  want 
a  woman  to  look  after  my  home,"  and  a  aer^e&nt  took  the  name  and 
addreu  of  thit  woman — it  waa  Mn.  Brumiwich,  in  Taviitock  Plaoe, 
Holloway  Road. 

Did  you  «ay,  "  Have  they  found  araenic  in  her  body  "  t — ^Yea,  he  aaid 
he  had.      I  aaid,  "  Have  you  found  araenic  in  her  bodyt "      He  aaid  yea. 

He  had  not  aaid  to  you  about  araenic  in  her  body ;  what  he  told  you 
waa  that  you  were  arreated  fur  araenic  poisoningl — Araenic  poiaoning,  yea 
— that  ia  where  it  would  be,  in  th^  body,  would  it  nott 

Did  you  not  put  the  question,  "  Have  they  found  anenic  in  her 
body  "t— Yea. 

And  then  be  aaid  "  Tea  "  t — Yea,  I  knew  they  had  had  a  post-mortem 
—it  had  been  taken. 

"She  has  not  done  this  herself )"  That  waa  put  in  the  form  of 
a  qxieationf — I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  that  or  not. 

"  It  waa  not  carbolic  acid,  was  it,  as  there  waa  aome  in  her  room  "  1 — 
Yea. 

"  And  Sanitaa  ia  not  poiaon  "t — Yes,  I  aaid  that. 

That  ia  mentioning  the  two  thinga  that  were  in  her  rooml — ^Yes,  1 
told  him  that  there  waa  carbolic  in  her  room. 

Did  you  aay  this  to  Detective-Sergeant  Hayman  when  you  were  taken 
to  Homaey  Road  Police  Station  with  Sergeant  Cooper  t  Did  you  say, 
"Poisoning  by  arsenic — what  a  charge  "  t— -Yea. 

6id  you  aay,  "  Of  course,  I  have  had  all  her  money  affairs  through 
my  bands,  and  thia  means  Police  Court  proceedings  and  trial  before  a 
jury,  but  I  think  I  can  prove  my  innocence  "t — I  did  not  aay  it  exactly 
in  those  words,  but  still  that  is  the  substance  of  it. 

"  I  know  Miss  Barrow  had  carbolic  in  her  room  "! — ^Yes. 

"But  there  is  no  arsenic  in  carbolic") — I  do  not  know  whether  I 
said,  "  But  there  is  no  anenic  in  carbolic."  I  said,  "  I  know  ahe  had 
carbolic  in  her  room."  I  do  not  remember  saying  that  there  is  no 
arsenic  in  carbolic. 

You  heard  Detective-Sergeant  Hayman  aay  that  at  the  Police  Court, 
did  you  nott — Yes.  What  1  conaidered  the  most  unfair  at  the  Police 
Court  was  that  the  two  detective-aergeanta  would  have  been  there  while 
Chief  Inspector  Ward  gave  his  evidence  of  arrest.  That  I  consider  was 
moat  unfair  to  me  as  a  prisoner  on  a  grave  charge. 

Is  exhibit  39,  a  document  headed  "  £10  cash  foimd  at  Misa  Barrow's 
death,"  in  your  handwriting! — ^Yes. 

It  is  signed  by  you  I — Yes. 

Does  it  purport  to  account  for  what  was  done  with  the  amount! — 
Yea. 

The  first  item  is,  "  Board  for  Ernest  Grant,  two  weeks  at  10s.,  £1  "1 
— ^That  was  during  her  illness ;  he  boarded  with  ua  during  the  illneaa — 
principally  that. 
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"  Fourteen  dayi  at  U.  a  daj  due  to  Maggie,  14a."t — ^Tei. 

"  Seven  thiUingi  and  lixpenoe,  tipe  to  bearera  and  gravediggen,  and 
£i  funeral,  £i  U.  6d."t— Yet. 

"  Doctor'!  bill,  £1  Bs."     That,  I  suppose,  ii  Dr.  Swoml — Tea. 

"  Emie'a  holiday,  Southend-on-Sea,  £1  2«.  6d.  ;  pocket  money,  2«.  ; 
faro,  Is.  9d. ;  death  probate  certificate,  3a.  7d."J — That  wai  for  the 
probate. 

What  I — I  took  that  to  Somerset  Houae  for  the  probate. 

Did  you  get  probate t — No;  thia  waa  the  certificate  tor  the  applying 
for  probate. 

That  means  a  death  certificate,  I  Bupposel — Well,  it  says,  "  Death 
probate  certificate  "   here. 

"  Inventory,  £\  U." — ^that  ia  the  inventory  for  £16  Ut.  6d.1 — Yea. 

"  Woman  for  laying  out  and  cleaning  room,  Ss." ;  is  that  Mrs.  Rutt? 
—Yea. 

"Suit  of  clothea  and  panta  eitra  for  Ernie,  13b." I — ^The  total  ia 
£11  la.  10}d.,  and  the  amount  found  was  £10. 

That  included,  as  1  have  just  pointed  out,  Ernie's  holiday  at  Southend 
and  a  suit  of  clothes  for  himf — Yes. 

When  did  you  make  that  upl — I  think  it  waa  about  the  time  of  the 
inqueat,  tor  Mr.  Saint. 

Had  you  made  up  no  account  till  then  1 — 1  had  a  note ;  1  had  not 
drafted  it  out  in  this  form. 

Now,  1  want  to  aak  you  about  the  statement  you  made  as  to  the 
cash  you  had.  The  whole  of  your  statement  accounting  for  the  money 
that  you  had  paid  out  on  15th  September  depends  upon  your  statement 
that  you  had  £220  in  gold,  doea  it  nott — ^Yes. 

Have  you  any  document  of  any  kind  to  show  that  you  had  £220  in 
goldl — No,  but  I  think  there  is  ample  evidence. 

How  long  waa  the  wardrobe  businesa  carried  onf — Just  on  twelve 
months. 

Is  it  from  February,  1909,  until  the  beginning  of  1910t— Yes,  I 
suppose  it  would  be. 

When  Mr.  Naylor  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  present  did  you  ever  make 
any  statement  to  them  about  how  much  gold  there  waa  in  the  bagf — 1  do 
not  think  I  told  them  how  much  there  was.  I  told  him  that  it  he  came 
acroaa  any  wardrobe  stocks  for  sale  Mrs.  Seddon  waa  prepared  to  purchase 
up  to  any  amount. 

From  whom? — From  Mr.  Naylor ;  he  is  an  auctioneer  and  geta  about 
a  bit.  I  said  that  if  he  knew  of  anybody  that  had  any  ladies'  wardrobes 
to  dispose  of  she  was  prepared  to  buy  for  cash,  and  I  showed  him  that  we 
kept  plenty  of  ready  cash  on  hand  for  the  purpose.  It  was  necessary, 
because  business  people  came  into  the  shop  to  sell  their  wardrobea. 

The  amoimt  you  have  told  us  was  £100  or  £130,  or  it  might  be 
£150) — I  could  not  say  tor  certain  at  that  date.  I  know  what  I  came 
out  with,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  there  was  at  any  particular 
date ;  it  waa  accumulating. 

It  waa  not  as  much  as  Mr.  Naylor  aaid  in  the  witneat-boz,  about 
£2001 — ^There  waa  not  that  much. 

Then,  according  to  you,  he  must  have  been  mistaken  when  he  said 
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you  told  him  it  vai  *bout  X300I — I  may  have  don*  w,  I  could  not  uy 
for  lur*. 

Your  own  (tatement  about  it  on  Saturday  waa  that  it  might  be  £100 
to  £130,  or  perhapt  £150,  but  not  lo  much  aa  they,  that  ii  Naylor  and 
WiUon,  Mid.  That  ia  your  own  itatementJ — It  certainly  waa  not  £200. 
Even  U  I  told  him  it  waa  £300,  it  would  not  be  true.  I  would  not  have 
so  much  aa  that;  I  may  have  laid,  in  a  jocular  way,  "There  ia  a  couple 
of  hundred  here  at  any  time  to  buy  stock,"  or  lometbing  like  that. 

You  told  the  whole  of  the  itock  at  the  beginning  of  1910t — ^Tea. 

And  gave  up  business} — That  i«  it. 

And  you  got  £30  for  itt — ^Yea. 

Did  you  place  that  £30  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  on  deposit! — 
Yes. 

To  carry  interest! — ^Yes.         ^ 

Why  did  you  not  put  all  the  money  you  had  into  the  Post  Office 
Savinga  Bank  to  carry  interest! — Became  1  wanted  to  keep  it  on  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  mortgage  when  desired.  Also  Hr. 
Wainwright,  the  eatate  agent,  who  had  acted  in  the  sale  of  that  profierty, 
had  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  some  more  bargains  coming  along, 
aa  owing  to  the  papers  that  Lloyd  George  had  been  sending  out,  I  think, 
or  something  like  that — something  about  land  returns — property  was  down ; 
it  waa  cheap  at  the  time. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  drawing  money  out  of  the  bank  if  you 
wanted  it  at  any  time,  was  there! — But  my  wife  could  not  have  the 
same  facility  if  anything  happened  to  me.  She  would  have  to  wait  to 
take  out  letters  of  administration,  or  wait  for  probate. 

Had  you  made  a  will  at  the  time! — No,  it  was  not  in  eiiatenoe  then. 
J  had  made  a  will  a  long  time  before  that,  but  I  tore  it  up  when  my 
wife  went  away.  You  understand  the  business  -vaa  one  which  a 
gentleman  could  not  very  well  manage,  it  being  a  wardrobe 
business,  but  I  used  to  keep  the  books  tor  the  wife  at  the  week-end; 
on  the  Sunday  I  made  them  up  for  her.  I  also  used  to  label  the  stock 
for  her  in  lot  numbera,  ao  I  could  at  any  time  go  through  ihh  stock  and 
see  how  the  business  stood.  I  had  had  differences  with  my  wife  regarding 
the  lot  numbers  getting  off  the  stock,  so  I  could  not  recognise  what  had 
been  paid  for  it.  These  differences  in  business  caused  a  family  quarrel 
between  us,  .'.  .d  I  waa  going  to  throw  the  books  behind  the  flre.  As 
&  matter  of  fact,  I  did  mutilate  them  in  consequence,  and  1  never  kept 
the  books  after. 

What  baa  become  of  those  books! — Some  of  them  are  in  existence. 

Have  you  got  them! — I  believe  my  solicitor  has  got  them.  I  believe 
Detective-Inspector  Ward  has  seen  them  at  home. 

Will  these  books  show  in  their  present  condition  tiie  amount  of  takings 
in  the  buaineas! — ^Yes. 

And  the  amounts  spent  in  the  stock! — Not  all  of  it. 
Will  you  produce  the  books,  please! 

Mr.  M*B«"*T.T.  Hall — 1  produce  them  just  aa  they  came  to  us.  (Four 
books  were  handed  to  the  witneaa.) 

By  the  ATTomniT-GEiranAL — ^Would  those  books  aay  what  amount 
has  been  expended  on  the  stock  which  was  sold  for  the  £30  at  the  beginning 
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of  1910t — I  do  not  think  there  i*  •  1001011117  of  the  itock  lold.  There 
ii  an  account  of  the  week'i  takings,  veek  by  week,  tram  6th  March, 
1909,  to  20th  November,  1909. 

Would  it  alao  ahow  the  week'i  expenditure t — No;  it  would  have  to 
be  taken  on  an  average  from  the  figurea  I  have  got  here. 

What  average  do  you  make  the  figurei  you  have  got  there  in  expendi' 
tun ;  I  do  not  want  it  accurately,  but  about t— I  have  hitre  itock  purchaaed, 
total  £132  6i.  Id. 

For  how  long  it  thati— Thia  ahowt  the  date,  8th  May,  1909. 

Doea  that  ahow  what  the  aalei  were  alao  I — Yes. 

What  were  the  salea  up  to  8th  May,  1909 1— From  April,  1909,  to 
8th  May,  1909,  atock  that  had  coat  £i3  15b.  id.  had  told  for  £85 
18t.  7)d.,  yielding  profit  in  eight  weeka  of — no,  yielding  a  profit  in  four 
months,  of  X42  It.  3}d. — no,  not  to  long  at  that — no,  from  20th  March. 

It  there  any  account  in  the  booka  which  will  thow  how  much  money 
there  waa  at  the  end  of  the  butinetsf — I  give  you  thit  here.  I  have  got 
it  here  now.  Total,  eight  weekt,  leaa  forfeit,  £43  16a.  3}d. ;  itock  told 
yielded  £86  18a.  T^d.,  ahowing  a  profit  of  £42  It.  3id.  for  the  eight 
weekt. 

Tou  have  given  an  explanation  about  the  purchate  of  63  ToUington 
Park  and  at  to  your  paymentt.  Summarising  what  you  have  taid,  you 
paid  £15  depotit  by  cheque  to  Mr.  Wainwright,  and  you  aold  £100  Cardiff 
atock,  aa  you  have  taid,  tor  about  £84|t — £85  odd,  I  think,  according  to 
my  bank  book ;  that  made  up  the  £100  margin. 

And  you  got  a  mortgage  of  £2201 — Tea,  and  that  paid  tor  the 
houte. 

What  rate  of  interest  were  you  paying  on  the  mortgage! — 5  per  cent. 

What  rete  of  interest  were  you  getting  on  the  money  deposited  in 
the  Poat  OaioBJ— 2J  per  cent. 

According  to  that  view  you  were  paying  5  per  cent,  on  the  £220 
mortgage,  whilst  you  had  £220  gold  in  the  house  t — ^Tet;  I  did  the  tame 
with  the  Temperance  Permanent  Building  Society  eight  yeart  ago. 

That  £220  wat  idle  moneyt  It  waa  not  bringing  in  any  incomet — 
It  wat  very  valuable  to  my  wife  if  anything  happened  to  me. 

What  waa  the  difficulty  about  thia  mortgaged — Supposing  you  had 
got  your  mortgage  for  £220  on  the  property,  there  would  be  notice 
before  you  had  to  pay  off  the  mortgage!  I  don't  think  they  would  call 
upon  you  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  you  have  got  over  a  term  of  years — 
fifteen  years. 

How  many  years  had  you  it  overl — I  forget  whether  it  was  fifteen 
'>r  twenty  years. 

The  mortgage  had  been  given  at  the  beginning  of  19101 — ^Yea. 

So  that  you  could  not  be  called  upon  by  the  society  to  pay  tA  the 
mortgage  for  some  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yeart  t — 1  could  manage  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  and  everything  elae  while  I  waa  earning;  but  in 
the  event  of  my  decease  my  wife  would  not  have  the  same  income  coming, 
and  it  was  a  good  big  house,  and  she  would  let  off — ^that  is  what  she 
had  done  in  Isledon  Road — to  boarders,  and  the  could  make  a  living  that 
way. 

"3 
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Do  you  not  think  tliat  would  be  ju>t  M  anilmbi*  to  her  if  it  had  Iwen 
in  your  bulk  f— No,  I  do  not— not  to  her ;  it  would  be  to  me. 

What  date  wa»  it  that  you  and  your  wife  aeparaledt— 3rd  January, 
1910 :  the  time  that  the  «hop  wai  diapoied  of.  .         .         a 

How  long  were  you  leparatedt— Four  weeka  j  it  might  have  been  five. 

1  muit  aik  you,  what  waa  the  cauio  of  the  aeparationt— I  did  not 
know  it  waa  neceuary  for  to  introduce  domeatic  aflairi  into  thia  charge. 

The  ftock  we  know  waa  aold  for  £30.  Now,  how  much  money  waa 
there  in  the  buaineta.  li  there  any  account  which  ^^"^^  ^\]- 
Only  up  to  that  date;  there  ia  £132  6a.  Id.  at  thia  date,  8th  May,  1909. 

1909t — Ye«. 

I  am  aaking  when  the  buaineaa  waa  aold »— No,  I  have  only  got  an 
account  of  the  takinga  up  to  20th  November,  week  by  week. 

You  told  ut  the  hooka  were  mutilated  I— Yea. 

Waa  that  at  the  beginning  of  1910t— No,  it  waa  aomewhere  between 
thia  date  that  I  .topped  keeping  the  booka  and  the  time  my  wife  went 

""^Tho  time  your  wife  went  away  waa  the  beginning  of  1910,  jrou  have 
told  uit— Yea,  January,  but  then  we  had  a  quarrel  over  the  buameat  for 
two  or  three  monthi.  -,     ,  ^  i 

Why  did  you  mutiUte  the  booka  t— I  did  it  m  a  fit  of  temper.  l 
have  uaed  the  booka  linoo;  when  I  have  wanted  any  ipare  paper  I  have 
torn  page.  out.  Another  thing,  it  ia  over  two  yeara  ago,  and  I  did  not 
think  they  would  ever  be  further  required  any  more;  I  had  done  with 
the  buaineaa  entirely ;  1  had  aold  out,  and  it  U  over  two  yeaia  ago.  1 
half  thought  of  putting  them  behind  the  fire.  .     u    i.    »      .», 

Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me — never  mind  about  the  book,  for  tlie 
moment-^l— I  have  got  over  £300  takinga  here  from  6th  March  to 

"""ow.will  you  tell  me  about  the  £220  that  you  have  apoken  oft  Did 
Tou  reprewnt  that  it  waa  a  mere  coincidence  that  on  16th  September  and 
18th  September  you  were  dealing  with  £165  in  pM  on  your  own  admiaaion . 
— Becau»  I  waa  going  away  on  my  holiday.  ;  it  waa  not  aafo  for  me  to  go 
away  tor  fourteen  days  on  my  holiday,  and  leave  it  on  hand 

You  realiao  that  you  dealt  on  16th  September  and  18th  September 
with  £166  in  .overeign.J-Yea,  what  I  kept  on  hand  f™-  the  V^n^f 
Bavine  off  the  mortgage  should  occasion  reqmre;  1  took  it  down  to  the 
very  aame  building  .ociety,  and  put  it  there  in  ahare.  for  the  very  .ame 

'""^d  .0  you  could  have  done  at  any  time  during  the  whole  of  1910 
or  1911  J— Yea,  1  could  have  done. 

But  you  only  dealt  with  thi.  gold  in  thia  way  on  15th  September  and 
18th  September  »—Becau«e  I  waa  going  away.  It  waa  perfectly  aafe  in 
the  houae  while  I  wa.  about.  .     .        j  _   .„j 

You  had  been  away  before  t— I  had  only  been  away  for  four  daya,  and 
there  was  .omebody  at  home  then ;  my  father  waa  there.  ,   _  ,. . 

y'u  were  away  in  Augu.^  of  that  yearJ-Oply  for  the  Bank  Hobday, 
but  all  the  family  were  goine       -vy  on  thi.  oocaaion.  .^  ..  „  .v. 

The  .afort  place  for  it  wc'Jd  have  been  m  the  banki— I  put  it  m  tne 
bank ;  I  put  «>me  of  it  in  the  Port;  OflSoe,  .ome  of  it  on  current  account, 
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tnd  tlw  rat  I  inreated  in  iharei  in  the  building  tociety  where  I  hwl  the 
mortgage.  I  could  hare  paid  the  mortgage  when  I  got  £1600  in  mj 
handa  after  («Uing  the  atock  ;  I  had  £1519  in  my  handa  after  I  had  aold 
the  atook ;  I  could  hare  paid  the  mortgage  then. 

Do  you  represent  that  thia  atatement  of  youra  about  the  jE220  by  a 
mere  coincidence  ia  ao  cloie  to  the  £216  which  Miaa  Barrow  bad  drawn 
outt— But  there  ia  not,  there  ia  only  £170.  I  have  not  got  £220  on 
hand ;  I  have  only  got  £170. 

You  had  had  X-'20  on  handJ— Oh,  yea,  I  know  I  had,  for  the  mort- 
gage when  I  firat  vent  into  the  houae. 

You  had  begun  to  draw  on  that  money  although  you  wanted  to  keep 
it  for  the  mortgage  in  caae  anything  happened! — 1  had  broken  into  it,  but 
■till  I  had  got  £170  in  hand. 

Are  those  receipts  torn  from  a  bookl — ^Yea. 
Have  you  got  the  counterfoils  t— I  believe  they  are  in  existence. 
Did  you  fill  up  the  counterfoils! — I  cannot  remember. 
Ia  there  any  reason   why  you  should  not  I — It  is  not  necessary ;   I 
might  have  done  ;  1  am  not  sure. 

These  are  the  only  two  counterfoil  books  that  have  been  found 
(handed) t — These  are  not  them. 

Those  are  the  two  booka  of  counterfoils  that  have  been  found, 
you  auggest  there  was  another? — ^Yes,  certainly 
Two  othera,  then,  according  to  yout — Yes. 
size ;  these  are  not  the  same  print. 

Do  you  know  what  haa  becom>i  of  them  I— Yes,  they  are  in  the  iuniae  ; 
they  were  when  1  was  arrested. 

I  see  there  are  a  number  of  counterfoils  here  which  ore  blank  with 
receipts  torn  out  I — Is  that  the  rent  bookl 

No,  the  caah  receipt  book.  So  far  as  I  can  aee  from  the  book  there 
are  aeveni — Yea.       1  have  no  recollection  of  doing  that. 

Just  look  et  the  end  of  the  book.  Read  it  out  aloud  t—"  Life  aimuity, 
January  2nd,  1911.  Received  from  Frederick  Henry  Seddon  the  sum  of 
£10,  being  £6  monthly  allowance  as  arranged  in  consideration  for  the 
transfer  of  £1600  India  3J  per  cent,  atock,  and  £4  monthly  allowance  aa 
arranged  in  consideration  for  assignment  of  leases  of  pi  ,ierties  situated 
202  High  Street,  Camden  Town,  N.,  Buck'a  Head  public-houae  and  the 
barber's  shop  adjoining  kno»n  as  No.  1  Buck  Street." 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  receipt? — I  think  that  waa  kept 

as  a  copy.  .  .    -       ■    i     i  •»  ■» 

Doea  it  appear  to  have  had  a  atamp  upon  itt— Yea,  it  lot  ks  aa  u  it 
had  a  stamp  on  it.      I  know  why  this  was  done. 

Tell  ua  J— Because  it  required  two  separate  receipts,  and  I  waa  making 
this  all  up  in  one  £10.  Thia  was  the  first  receipt  drafted  out,  and  you 
will  find  for  January  on  that  date  two  separate  ones— £4  and  £6. 

That  is  in  that  book  which  containa  several  counterfoils  blank  J— Yes, 
but  this  is  not  the  book  which  waa  continued  to  be  used  for  it. 

Do  Tou  know  what  has  become  of  itt— It  ia  in  the  house 
four  of  iheae.  „ .  ,  . 

It  has  not  been  found  t— I  had  four  of  these.  Thia  waa  used  for 
another  purpose. 
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I  notio*  that  on  that  oounterfoU  tb*  raonpt  it  not  filM  in  I— No. 

But  it  tppMn  to  han  botn  carried  out  and  itamiwdt— No,  it  waa 
not  carried  out. 

It  waa  itampadi— I  put  the  atamp  on  it.  Wall,  than,  I  decidad  that 
It  required  two  aeparate  receipu  for  .£6  and  JU. 

When  did  you  decide  that  I — After  I  had  written  it  out  and  put  th« 
atamp  on  it  when  I  waa  going  to  pay  her  tha  firit  XIO.  Very  likely  the 
■ame  aUmp  that  hai  come  off  thii  ii  on  one  of  them.  The  only  diSerencu 
ia  that  thii  ii  a  combined  receipt,  and  the  others  are  Mparate.  (T«i> 
counterfoil  receipt  booka  were  put  in.) 

Waa  your  daughter  Maggie  in  London  on  26th  Auguat,  1911 1— Tea. 

According  to  what  we  have  heard,  on  the  6th  December,  1911,  ahe 
went  to  puichaae  fly-papera  at  Mr.  Price's,  the  chemiatt— I  hare  heard  lo 
in  evidence ;  I  wai  under  arreat. 

Were  you  conaulted  about'  it  at  all! — Yea,  Mr.  Saint  had  mentioned 
it  to  me. 

Waa  that  before  or  after  your  arreett — He  conaulted  me  the  night  oi 
my  arreat. 

Did  you  then  know  theae  fly-papera  contained  araenict — I  did  not 
know  for  certain ;  Mr.  Saint  had  auggeited  to  me  that  they  did. 

Had  you  ever  aeen  a  packet  (rf  these  fly-papera) — No. 

Did  you  know  they  were  called  "  arsenical  fly-papera  "I — No. 

Did  you  know  that  they  were  poiaonouat — I  knew  they  were  poiaoncus 
to  insects. 

And  to  children  (—1  did  not  know  that. 

Tou  have  said  that  you  saw  them  in  her  room  t — Tea. 

When  firatf— The  night  that  the  will  waa  aigned. 

How  often  did  you  see  fly-papers  in  her  room  t— I  saw  them  the  night 
the  will  was  ai^d,  and  I  saw  them  the  night  ahe  died. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  using  them  I — No,  I  have  never  aeen  them 
in  the  houae  before — only  the  sticky  ones  that  the  fliea  atick  to. 

Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  aticky  oneal — We  had  uae<l 
the  sticky  onea. 

You  began  to  use  the  arsenic  papera,  according  to  you,  about  Uth 
September?— -I  did  not  begin  to  use  any  at  all.  I  did  not  know  they 
were  there  until  I  waa  told  about  them. 

Waa  11th  September  the  first  time  that  you  had  seen  arsenic  fly-papers 
uaed  in  the  your  house! — I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  them 
before. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  taken  from  fly-papers  f 
— Yes,  since  I  have  been  arrested. 

Do  you  know  that  two-thirda  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Willcox,  waa  found  in  the  stomach  and  inteatinea  of  this 
lady  when  he  examined  her  two  months  after  her  death  t — I  have  heard 
that;  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  amount  that  he  found,  but  something 
like  that. 

I  am  understating  it,  really  it  is  '63  in  the  stomach  and  '11  in  the 
intestines — that  is  the  exact  amount.     It  is  '74  grains,  which  is  just  upon 
three-quartera  of  a  grain.    Can  you  account  for  the  arsenic  having  got  into 
her  atomach  and  intestines  t — It's  a  Chineae  puzzle  to  me. 
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Ke-«nmin«d  by  Mr.  IIuuhall  Hall — Did  70U  know  bow  it  wu  tb*t 
fly-ptpera  cunt  to  bo  brought  into  Miu  B»rrow'i  .00m  at  »Ut— Y«.  tin. 
Soddon  told  nw  th>t  A»  had  purchawd  fljr-papora  to  aatiify  Uim  Barrow. 
ai  ah*  oomplainod  of  the  boat  in  tliu  room  and  tho  flioa,  and  that  ia  whj 
ah*  had  got  up  out  of  bod  and  ;oi:<<  into  thia  litt\«  room— that  Miia  Barrow 
had  aaked  for  them  to  be  purc;<  xv,.  anil,  ai    lit  «  s  leaving  the  room,  ahe 

*^V','  "  '*'"'''  *•*  **■*  '''«ky  <"'<  ■     !••  "  ars  i!  rt) ,  i;  t  thoM  jrou  put  watar 
on." 

So  far  ai  you  know,  wi.  •  ti  tjH  fly  parora  tl  it  had  water  put  upon 
them  had  novor  been  uaed  in  you  houi. )  b<  ■■.;''     I  tuTo  no  recollection. 

You  have  been  aaked  'f  .,3U  in  »■:  01  t  i  .r  t,,.  fact  of  anenic  having 
been  found,  aa  it  ha*  bi^tu  irjnnd.  1.'  the  l.udy  .>f  Mi**  Barrow.  I*  there 
any  knowledge  of  your  own  vihic'.  wii;  e:  ibl«  you  to  account  for  it — wai 
there  anything  you  ever  did,  < :  jv-n  wif.;  evor  did,  to  account  for  any 
araenio  being  found  in  the  body) — 1  ..o  -,0    '.uov^  of  anything. 

What  ia  the  date  of  the  letter  im  .t  n,u  have  got  which  waa  written  by 
Hiaa  Barrow  aaying  ahe  did  not  wi«u  hcf  rektivea  to  benefit  by  her  death! 
—1  believe  it  ia  27th  March,  1911. 

The  learned  Attorney-General  haa  made  a  point  that  when  Miu  Barrow 
came  to  you  ihe  had  £1600  worth  of  Eaat  India  atock  and  the  Buck'*  Head 
property,  and  that  when  ahe  died  there  wa*  practically  nothing  left  except 
£10.  Were  the  Buck'*  Hea,  property  and  the  prooeeda  of  the  £1600  Eaat 
India  atock  atill  intact,  and  are  they  itill  intacti— Tea,  I  have  not  touched 
them,  only  improved  the  inveatment. 

You  had  got  absolute  poMeaaion  of  the  £1619  in  the  month  of  October! 
—Yea,  thirteen  month*  before;  I  have  been  in  poaieMion  all  throughout  the 
year,  receiving  the  rent*;  I  had  full  poaaesiion  throughout  the  year  from 
October  and  January. 

At  any  rate,  you  had  had  poaaeaaion  of  the  money  for  nearly  four 
montha  before  you  began  to  pay  the  annuity  on  itJ— Ye*. 

Did  you  make  any  attempt  of  any  *ort  or  *bape  to  part  with  that 
£16001 — No;  I  could  have  paid  my  mortgage  off  with  the  £200  I  had. 

The  learned  Attorney-General  hat  aaked  you  about  tho  document,  and 
1  want  to  see  if  I  underatand  it.  There  waa  a  document  prepared  without 
Uio  auitrtanoe  of  a  lawyer  purporting  to  carry  out  thia  arrangement  I— 

When  it  waa  drawn  up  aa  far  ai  being  aigned  and  witnessed,  you  came 
to  the  concluaion  that  it  waa  not  valid  and  it  was  deatroyed,  and  you  went 
to  the  lawyer?— Yes,  thia  wa*  because  ahe  would  not  have  solicitor*,  and 
then  I  aaid  ahe  would  have  to  have  aolicitora,  thia  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
I  destroyed  it. 

Under  the  legal  effect  of  that  will  the  neit-of-kin  would  atill  have 
taken  any  property  that  ahe  might  have  left  other  than  the  property 
which  was  described  in  the  will! — ^That  waa  not  enclosed  in  the  will. 

Because  there  was  intestacy  a*  to  any  other  property  eicept  tlui 
property  comprised  in  the  will!— Ye«. 

And  the  next-of-kin  are,  aa  we  know,  the  Tonderahe*!— I  do  not  know 
that  they  are;  tiiey  said  they  were. 

Had  you  any  expectation  whatever  that  that  will  would  ever  become  a 
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dooument  to  be  acted  upon  f — I  did  not,  or  I  would  not  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Who  is  the  peraon  vho  ii  making  the  claim  to  be  the  next-of-kin  in 
the  Probate  Court  at  the  present  timel  Is  that  one  of  the  Vonderahes  or 
anybody  else? — No,  it  is  an  absolutely  differi>nt  individual  altogether  named 
Barrow,  and  he  ii  down  in  Bristol. 

Dr.  Sworn  has  told  us  that  she  could  not  hear  what  he  said.  Did  you 
ever  find  any  difficulty  in  making  her  heart — None  whatever.  Why,  she 
could  hear  the  little  boy. 

Did  she  read  this  will  heraelff — ^Tes,  1  read  it  to  her  first,  and  then 
■he  read  it. 

Would  the  calling  in  of  a  solicitor  on  the  11th  to  make  this  will  have 
affected  your  position  in  any  way  at  allT — Oh,  no.  not  at  all. 

If  you  had  thought  she  was  going  to  die  you  would  have  called  in  a 
solicitor  for  your  own  protection  f — Certainly  I  would,  because  the  will 
was  not  to  benefit  me  at  all,  and  it  was  no  advantage  to  me  to  draw  the 
will  up  or  have  anythins:  to  do  with  it;  in  fact,  it  woidd  have  protected  my 
interests  to  have  had  a  solicitor  to  do  so. 

As  to  this  X216,  you  told  my  lf^:^med  friend  that,  when  you  said 
something  to  her  about  it.  she  said  ^h^  knew  what  to  do  with  it? — She 
said  she  knew  what  to  do  with  it.    She  never  dpoke  to  me  for  over  a  week. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  she  has  done  with  it? — I  have  not  any  know- 
ledge.    I  have  got  ideas,  but  that  is  all. 

Come  to  the  night  of  the  death.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  if 
you  expected  her  to  die  that  night,  and  you  said  you  did  not.  How  long 
prior  to  actual  death  did  Miss  Barrow  sleep  peacefully? — I  should  saj 
about  a  couple  of  hours. 

How  long  did  the  ordinary  sleeping  take  place  before  you  heard  this 
heavy  breathing? — I  could  not  tell  for  certain;  I  am  judging  by  the  last 
time  I  went  upstairs,  I  reckoned  it  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  we  put  her  back  into  bed. 

Did  she  sleep  peacefully  after  that? — ^Tes.  We  never  left  the  room 
after  that  occasion. 

She  died  about  6.30,  did  she  not?— About  6.20  or  6.15. 

By  Mr.  Justiob  Bucrnhx — You  understand  the  difference  between  a 
peaceful  sleep  and  a  snoring  sleep.  A  person  may  be  asleep  and  not  snce? 
— I  mean  she  was  in  a  good  heavy  sleep — a  sound  sleep;  it  was  safe  for 
the  missus  to  leave  her. 

She  first  of  all  fell  asleep  quietly  and  afterwards  began  the  heavy 
snore? — ^Tes;  then  I  said  to  the  wife,  "It  will  be  quite  safe  to  leave  her 
now;  she  is  in  a  quiet  sound  sleep." 

Tou  say,  as  I  understand  from  that,  that  you  thought  when  she  vras 
snoring  that  she  was  in  a  sound  sleep? — Yes,  and  that  the  wife  could  safely 
leave  her  now,  and  she  would  not  be  likely  to  waken,  but  she  said,  "  What 
is  the  good  of  doing  that?  It  only  means  going  down  and  getting  nicely 
■ettled  and  coming  up  again."  Then  we  thought  of  the  boy.  We  could 
not  leave  her  without  the  boy  was  with  hei  ugaiu,  so  we  would  have  had 
to  call  the  boy  up  if  we  wanted  to  leave  her. 

By  Mr.  Mabshall  Hall—- Some  Httle  suggestion  is  made  with  regard 
to  your  smoking  your  pipe.     You  were  smoking  in  the  doorway? — Yes. 
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I  think  you  told  ui  before  that  the  amell  in  the  room  was  very,  very 
badt— Oh,  yea. 

And  you  have  said  tiiat  on  one  occaaion  it  made  you  feel  very  aickf — 
That  ii  vhy  I  atayed  outaide  the  door  and  smoked  my  pipe  on  that  night. 

Aa  regarda  thia  queation  of  the  £216,  the  Savings  Bank  people  who 
paid  that  out  would,  of  courie,  keep  a  record  of  any  payment  out  I — Moat 
decidedly;  I  knew  it  waa  on  record. 

In  answer  to  my  learned  friend,  you  said  you  had  expected  during  the 
caie  that  some  document  might  be  found,  or  aome  document  would  turn  upf 
— 1  have  been  expecting  to  see  it  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

Is  there  any  important  document  that  you  know  of  missing  in  this 
caset — There  are  two  important  documenta — ^the  duplicate  of  the  deed  which 
I  gave  the  coroner  and  the  annuity  certificate  that  I  gave  pinned  to  the 
deed. 

The  deed,  aa  w«  know,  waa  executed  in  oounterpartt — In  a  counterpart 
which  she  had. 

One  part  you  had  and  the  other  part  you  handed  to  Miss  Barrow  I — 
I  had  the  original  and  she  had  the  other  that  I  paid  the  30s.  for. 

Tou  are  speaking  of  the  aasignmcntt — ^Tes. 

The  assignment  that  you  have  got  is  the  one  from  her  to  youl — Yes. 

And  it  waa  executed  in  duplicate,  and  the  counterpart  is  charged  for, 
as  we  knowl^ — Yea,  I  paid  for  it  for  her. 

Did  you  hand  that  counterpart  to  herl — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  that? — No,  she  had  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  say  you  gave  her  a  memorandum  aa  to  the 
annuity  that  was  payablel — Yes,  I  gave  it  her  typewritten,  and  signed  it 
over  a  sixpenny  stamp. 

That  has  disappeared) — It  is  with  that  document  wherever  it  is. 

The  document  that  waa  handed  to  the  coroner  was  your  copy  of  the 
assignment! — Yea. 

But  there  was  a  copy  given  to  Miss  Barrow,  and  that  has  disappeared  t 
—Yea. 

By  Mr.  JnSTioi  BnoxHiLL — Is  that  the  typewritten  document  re  the 
X1600»— Yea. 

By  Mr.  Mas8HAJ.l  Hall — The  assignment  itself  shows  the  annuity  of 
the  £52  typewritten  document  over  a  sixpenny  stamp  acknowledging  your 
liability  in  respect  to  the  £16001 — ^Yes,  and  it  had  to  1  >  paid  by  my  heirs, 
executors,  administraton,  and  the  charge  on  my  estalo. 

By  Mr.  Jdstict  BnoKSiu, — ITiat  is  what  we  call  the  £6  annuity! — Yes. 

As  distinguished  from  the  £1  annuity,  which  was  re  the  brewery  and 
•he  thopt— Exactly. 

By  Mr.  MinaHAiL  Hall — With  regard  to  Hook,  I  think  you  told  my 

learned  friend  you  deny  what  he  states — he  is  not  telling  the  truth! 

About  that  £420! 

Yes  I — It  must  be  a  lie. 

And  did  you  say  to  Hook,  "  You  are  not  my  tenants.  Miss  Barrow 
has  niven  you  notice,  and  you  won't  i;o,  so  1  eive  you  notice  to  so  " ! — Ysh. 

When  you  used  the  words,  "  I  am  looking  after  her  interest,"  in 
what  meaning  were  you  using  those  words! — As  my  tenant,  to  protect 
her,  because  she  had  come  there  with  what  proved  to  be  undesirable 
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people,  and  die  wanted  to  remain,  and  «he  wanted  them  to  get  out,  and 
they  would  not  get  out,  and  naturally  she  looked  to  me,  ai  the  landlord, 
to  protect  her.  You  see,  they  had  threatened  to  take  the  boy  a*  well, 
and  ahe  appealed  to  me  to  save  him  for  her. 

There  is  one  other  queation  about  another  matter,  with  regard  to 
the  alteration  of  the  ring  and  watch.  You  went  to  the  jeweller's,  Mr. 
Wright  I— Yes. 

As  he  has  told  us,  he  knew  you,  and  he  had  your  name  and  address! 
— Yes,  I  took  them  to  this  man,  who  did  know  me. 

You  had  dealt  with  him  some  time? — Yes. 

So  there  was  no  possibility,  or  any  idea,  of  concealing  your  identity) 
— No,  and  be  did  another  ring  for  me  previous  to  that. 

This  gold  watch,  the  diamond  ring,  and  the' articles  that  were  givtu 
to  your  girl,  never  belonged  t*  the  Grants  as  far  as  you  knowt — Miss 
Barrow  said  they  did  not.  What  she  gave  us  she  said  was  her  own 
family's,  but  the  rest  in  her  trunk  belonged  to  the  Grants,  excepting  some 
brooches  which  she  had,  mourning  brooches. 

When  did  you  suggest  calling  in  a  nurse! — The  day  that  the  will 
was  signed. 

Who  did  you  sUf-^gest  should  be  called  int — I  said  she  ought  to  have 
a  hospital  nurse,  or  go  to  a  hospital,  but  she  would  not  have  either.  I 
•aid,  "  Would  you  like  me  to  write  to  Mrs.  Cugnonil  "  She  said,  "  No," 
she  did  not  want  to  have  any  relations. 

Was  that  a  cousin  who  had  written  to  hert — Offered  her  a  home  nt 
Clapton. 

When  Mr.  Vonderahe  came  to  call  upon  you,  on  9th  October,  was 
his  attitude  conciliatory  or  not? — No,  it  was  the  opposite. 

And,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  made  no  difference  who  w.is 
paying  the  annuity  so  long  as  the  property  had  been  sold  for  an  annuity  J 
—Yes. 

That  is  the  attitude  you  took   jp? — He  seemed  very  sarcastic. 

And  are  you  sure  you  never  said  about  "the  open  market"? — No, 
he  spoke  with  a  kind  of  sneer  all  the  time.  That  is  why  I  said,  "Well. 
you  can  go  and  get  a  solicitor." 

You  told  my  learned  friend  you  have  always  believed  that  that  letter 
did  reach  the  Vonderahes? — 1  feel  certain. 

Just  now  you  said,  when  talking  about  putting  the  money  on  deposit 
with  the  building  society,  you  had  done  the  same  thing  years  before 
Now,  about  the  bundle  of  receipts.  Are  those  receipts  absolutely  genuin- 
receipts  given  to  you  by  Miss  Barrow,  as  they  purport  to  beJ— I  sweni 
they  are.     1  will  stake  my  life  on  that. 

Are  you  willing  that  I  should  call  Mrs  Seddon  as  a  witness  on  your 
behalf!— Yes. 

Mr.  M.^BSHAix  Hall — Y'our  lordship  will  sec  that  I  put  that  question 
because  of  the  decision  in  the  HouBe  of  Lords.  I  am  going  to  call  Mrs. 
Seddon  as  a  witness  for  Mr.  Seddon,  by  her  consent,  otherwise  I  shouM 
have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  my  case  before  she  was  called.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  (leciiiiuii  of  the  Hoube  of  i<oids,  I  hftvo  got  his  consent  ni;J 
I  have  got  her  consent,  and  after  cnlling  two  formal  \  i.aesses  I  shall 
call  her  as  a  witness  for  Mr.  Seddon. 
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Frahx  Edward  Whiting,  examined  by  Mr.  Ouk — I  am  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Wbiting  A  Ford,  architect*,  30  Bedford  Road.  On  2nd  Jnnuary, 
on  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Saint,  I  drew  tbe  plan  of  Miss  Barrow'n  bedrcwra 
which  i«  now  produfied,  and  is  correct. 

AxBSRT  SiDMiT  Wainwriqht,  examined  by  Mr.  Mabshall  Hall — I 
am  a  member  of  the  hrm  of  Ramsay,  Wainwright  &  Co.,  auctioneers, 
279  Seven  Sisters  Road.  I  have  known  the  male  prisoner  for  some  years. 
On  my  return  from  my  holidays  at  the  end  of  August,  1909,  I  submitted 
particulars  of  the  leasehold  property  at  63  TolUngton  Park  to  him,  and 
eventually  he  offered  £320,  which  the  vendors  accepted  on  3rd  September. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  1  called  on  the  male  prisoner  at  200  ^ven 
Sitters  Road,  and  filled  in  a  form  of  contract,  which  we  discussed.  I 
wanted  £30  deposit,  but  he  would  only  pay  £15  because  there  was  a 
forfeiture  clause  in  it.  To  pay  the  £15  he  brought  out  a  bag  of  j;old. 
which  he  emptied  on  to  his  desk.  Ho  counted  out  £15,  and  I  said  that 
as  1  was  going  out  that  night  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  cheque.  He  said 
it  would  make  no  difference  to  him,  and  then  he  put  all  the  gold  back 
into  his  bag  and  we  had  a  chat.  He  said  that  the  repairs  to  the  property 
were  going  to  cost  him  about  £50,  and  he  tapped  the  bag  and  said 
"  With  this  money  and  other  money  I  am  possessed  of  I  can  pay  for  this 
house."  I  said,  "Well,  if  that  ii  the  case  I  should  not  put  all  yoiir 
eggs  into  one  basket.  Why  not  buy  two  or  three  Iioufces,  and  put  ji  small 
amount  in  each?  Get  mortgages  and  the  houses  will  pay  for  themselves." 
He  fell  in  with  that  idea,  and  from  time  to  time  I  gave  him  particulars 
of  other  houses.  He  made  an  offer  for  one,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  It 
was  my  suggestion  entirely  that  he  should  get  a  mortgage  on  this  property. 
I  thought  it  was  a  good  time  to  speculate  in  house  property,  and  by 
paying  a  deposit  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  purchase  price  and  borrow- 
ing the  rest  on  mortgage  from  a  building  society  he  would  be  able  to  buy 
more  property  with  the  same  amount  of  money.  I  got  instructions  to 
let  the  house,  but  I  did  not  find  a  tenant,  and  so  Mr.  Seddon  decided  to 
inhabit  the  house  himself.  The  matter  of  the  mortgage  cropped  up 
onoe  or  twice.  I  might  say  that  just  before  the  completion  Mr.  Seddon 
was  rather  annoyed  about  the  solicitors'  charges.  The  law  cost«  came 
to  more  than  he  thought  they  would  be,  and  so  he  came  to  me  and 
kicked  up  rather  a  row  with  me,  as  if  it  were  my  fault.  I  told  him  to 
po  down  to  see  the  lawyers,  and  1  believe  he  went  and  saw  them,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  he  carried  the  mortgage  through.  Not  only 
did  I  originally  suggest  it,  but  I  persuaded  him  to  carry  it  through.  I 
looked  upon  Mr.  Seddon  as  a  man  of  substance. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attornbt -General — I  knew  afterwards  that 
he  held  Cardiff  stock,  but  I  cannot  sny  how  much  it  was. 

THoitAS  Crbek,  examined  by  Mr.  M.\rshall  Hall — I  am  a  carman, 
and  I  reside  at  11  Greenwood  Place,  Kentis^h  Town.  I  have  known  tho 
man  Hook  for  some  years.  On  26th  July.  1910,  at  hia  request  I  removed 
some  goods  belonging  to  Miss  Barrow  from  31  Evershot  Road  to  63 
Tollington  Park-  The  goods  were  in  one  room.  I  think  the  removing 
was  done  b  'tween  twelve  ond  three.     Hook  helped  me  to  load  and  unload 
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tlw  TftD.  He  did  not  can/  ftnTthing  in  hi«  hand.  I  cannot  remember 
anything  left  bdiind  that  hie  went  back  for.  1  did  not  aee  him  carrying 
a  bag.  He  and  I  itopped  and  had  a  drink  in  a  public-houae  while  Min 
Barrow  and  the  boy  atood  by  the  ran.  After  we  had  done  unloading  1 
left  Hook  putting  down  the  oilcloth.     I  waa  paid  U. 

CroM-ezamined  by  the  AnoniT-GiHiBii — I  get  my  living  doing 
theae  joba.  I  do  not  keep  any  note  of  them ;  all  I  am  concerned  with 
ii  doing  my  work  and  getting  my  pay.  There  waa  nothing  ipecial  about 
the  moving  that  I  have  apoken  about.  I  ihould  know  if  any  one  waa 
carrying  a  bag  in  hia  hand  or  if  he  waa  carrying  nothing,  although  it 
waa  ei^teen  or  nineteen  monthi  ago.  It  was  lonie  time  thia  year  when 
Mr.  Saint  came  to  me  and  aiked  if  I  could  remember  about  thii. 

It  ii  not  a  very  unuaual  thing  for  you  to  have  a  drink  I — It  would 
be  an  unuaual  thing  it  we  didii't. 

Be-ezamined  by  Mr.  MaB8B1ll  Hall— Hook  only  engaged  me  on 
that  one  occaiion  to  remove  goods  from  Everahot  Road  to  Tollington 
Park. 

MaiuuBn  Ahn  Siodoh  (prironer,  on  oath),  examined  by  Mr.  RnrronL 
— I  am  the  wife  of  the  male  priioner.  I  am  thirty-four  year*  of  age. 
I  have  been  married  for  eighteen  yeara,  and  I  have  five  children,  my 
youngeat  child  being  bom  on  3rd  January  of  lait  year.  In  1909  we  lived 
at  200  Seven  Sisters  Road,  where  I  carried  on  a  wardrobe  business  under 
toe  name  of  "  Madame  Rowan."  My  husband  found  the  money  to  start 
that  business  partly  from  the  bank  and  partly  from  what  he  had  in  the 
Cardiff  stock.  He  always  used  to  keep  money  in  hand,  and  1  have  teen 
it  myself  from  time  to  time.  He  always  kept  the  takings,  first  in  the 
leoretaiie,  and  then  later  on  in  a  safe  that  he  bought.  We  did  a  splendid 
business.  Books  were  kept,  but  they  were  mutilated.  In  February, 
1910,  we  moved  to  63  ToUuigtan  Park,  where  we  occupied  the  baaement 
and  the  first  two  flooA'mSlet  the  top  part.  My  husb&nd  used  the  baaement 
aa  an  office  for  transacting  his  business.  He  had  got  another  safe,  which 
was  placed  in  the  office,  the  first  safe  being  in  our  bedroom.  We  adver- 
tised  for  a  tenant  for  the  top  floor,  and  in  July,  1910,  Miss  Barrow  called 
to  see  the  rooms.  I  saw  her  myself,  with  the  little  boy  Ernie.  She 
did  not  decide  to  take  the  rooms  then,  as  she  said  she  had  a  friend. 
She  oalled  again  with  Mrs.  Hook,  and  then  decided  to  take  the  rooms, 
paying  a  week's  deposit.  She  came  to  live  in  the  rooms,  along  with 
Ernie  Grant  and  tiie  Hooks.  The  Hooka  left  our  house  through  a  quarrel 
with  Miss  Barrow,  on  a  Saturday  night,  I  think.  They  must  have  all 
had  a  little  drop  of  drink,  and  they  started  quarrelling  together.  Then, 
on  the  Sunday,  they  took  Ernest  out  and  left  Miss  Barrow  in  bed  sick 
all  day.  She  had  no  one  to  attend  to  her  but  my  daughter.  When  the 
Hooka  returned  at  night  Miss  Barrow  was  still  sick.  They  were  quarrel- 
ling, and  my  husband  wrote  a  note  and  pinned  it  on  the  door.  Miss 
Barrow  complained  to  my  husband  and  me  about  the  way  that  they 
carried  on,  and  said  that  she  could  not  have  i-,  I  remember  Miss  Barrow 
coming  downstairs  and  speaking  to  my  huaband  in  the  dining-room  a 
day  or  two  before  the  Hooka  left  the  houae.  She  aaid  she  was  frightened 
of  the  Hooks,  she  could  not  trust  them,  and  she  vanted  to  put  her  cash 
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d»  wMited  to  we  him.     My  buttand  »w  ?"  "■«'  °  whether   my 

whether  I   wa.  pre«nt  then  or  not     »"  ■»" J,.^rtold  me  ««thing 
hu.band  went  up  »  .he  o'™  ^own      My,^"^^^  ^^^  fl„„„,l 

about  MU.  BarroWa  propert «,  ">"*  '  °°°  ;/?"7^  the  wUl.     When 
affair..     I  witne»ed  an  annmty  certificate,  and  la«r  ""^'^     ,,^h 
Mi»i  Barrow  firat  came  to  the  hou»  »te  paid  12.^  a  w^  rent 
wa.  entered  up  by  my  hu.band  in  her  '^"k je^ Jlfthe  rent  book 

know  about  the  diamond  nng.  ,v„,i_i  waa  confined  at  the  time. 

pre«nt  of  a  gold  watch  and  cha^n  with  th^^  "^^^'/Pl'.d,  ^  ,  p„«nt 
:fa  '^  ran^.I  ^tlfe  ^1^^   T.  iarm.  -  "n  »y  -«.t  n^^^^ 

rei^h^"ro'^M4^TSLHi^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ettor  d»  had  written  with  regard  t»,^' "\'f'^°'  "a  I  gave  it  to  him 
(exhibit  7).*     My  huriand  wa.  out  at  the  time,  ana       g» 

when  he  came  in.  hnuae  die  aiked  me  to  cash 

Wl«n  MiM  Barrow  wa.  Uving  at  our  ho""  ^»  ^^       „„g  ,^ed. 

bank  notes  tor  her.  I  *'°\  ■^%*'»L^"  ° '1  „Ted  me^f  1  would  get 
and  «me  one  would  "'t.^-^p'^'^J'^^^d^tv  «ked  me  for  my  niSe 
it  earfied.       I  took  it  to  tte  Po.t  Office,  »nd  they  a.ked  me  ^^^^  .^ 

and  add.es..  1  thought  it  -M  "t^«  '^^'  ^,1  jf^fi^to  my  head.  I 
my  life  before,  and  so  1  gave  *«  .fi"*  "'"^^t  would  be  about  a  month 
did  not  give  my  own  name  and  addres,.     ■">»'  w«um  ^^^^ 

or  .0  after  Miw  Barrow  came  to  the  h<>uw,  I  coum  'j     /  „  t„ 

I  gave  the  ca.h  to  Mi..  Barrow  when  '  =*"«  ^"^  J  "™r«t  the  Port 
a.  I  can  remember.  I  have  »"  '"l^  *^f  .,*'»  "i?^  Everlhot  Road,"  1 
Office  wa.  '■  M  Scott  18  Evershot  ^^i^J'  ,l^^\^  t„  ti„,  „ked 
Z  trchT^^tt-  fof rr,rdtLrn?Sulty  whatever  in  changing 
'^■"By  Mr.  Jn«.oi.  B„ckk...l-1  would  gn  out  to  do  «m.  flopping,  and 
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wnare  i  «u  not  kno™  I  gave  the  name  of  "  M.  Scott  " 

I  t^k"  "°''  '"•"1'°.';^"^'  ''"">"  K"«  tte  money  to  Miu  Barrow 

i^5X=-«-.--,:x':tZo^^ 

m  goM,  and  aiie  wid  she  knew  what  to  do  with  ft      T  j„  »„*  .i.-  l    I 
.poke  to  my  hu.band  for  a  week  after  that  '  **"  °"*  """''  "''" 

SI,  ^^'?  *?*,  *'T  °,-  *"■"  """^  "i"  ''"■•™»  '"«<J  to  po  out  every  dav 
?S3o".ni°ti'e„\*'"'  '"*^,'»y  .*»  «'«>''l  ""d  -t^P  out  till  ;irha;.^0  ir 
we  the  boy  .tart  to  school,  and  come  back  and  go  out  and  get  her  dinner 

Wi»h  IJ  J  .    L      ?*  *?'•'  T  """*  ''«'•  "'"tion.  were  not  kind  to  her 

tTher  «r      I  h. J  fT«     u™  ■"■  f.''   ™*'*  J""*  t'y  P""""?   ter  han.l 
I.T,        It        '''«™l'y  "1  making  her  hear,  die  got  ws^d  to  me. 
A.  far  ai  1  know,  ihe  wa«  out  on  the  morning  of  l"<t  Sf  ptember    the 

Wlw  losO^'V^'  "1*  '  ""r  "^  P°"*'"'y-  becaujrdTdti^ 
sL  ™™  1  ^  i  i?\.  J'^*"  '.  ""°*  •^o'™  »•«  *««  ''tting  iu  our  kitchen 
She  complained  about  being  .ick,  biliou,,  and  I  adviwdher  to  go  uMtel". 

I  haSlTh^rrk!  J  ^?  •'"'I  ™P  "'  **»■  *""  «^«  '■>    "■=''  "fter  ^ 

tel*x=\;^'-^k--dw^'t^^^^^^^ 

^-S/t^^t^Tpred^ofo^S-^^^^ 

^ve  L  a  L^tp,  1^1  ttlhrt"l''^:Sd"L^rruk?1t"Ver^ 
waa^no  mention  made  of  her  ^oing  to  the  ho.pit.1  till  Mondt  or  Tu<2;.T 
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She  had  been  ill  a  few  daji  then  before  the  doctor  auggeited  her  ^ing  to 
the  hoipital.  I  ccnnplained  about  her  not  taking  the  fizzy  medicine,  £nd 
when  the  doctor  said  that  she  would  have  to  go  to  the  hospital,  the  said 
the  would  not  go.  I  aiked  her  mreelf  in  the  doctor'i  presence,  would  ahe 
go  to  the  hospital,  and  Rhe  said,  "  No,"  and  she  refused  to  have  a  nuree. 

I  remember  Miu  Barrow  soon  after  the  commeticement  of  her  illnesa 
leaving  her  own  room  and  going  into  the  boy'a  bedroom.  I  remonitrated 
with  her  for  it,  and  told  her  that  the  doctor  would  blame  me  if  anything 
happened  to  her.  She  complained  of  the  fltei  in  her  bedroom;  it  wm  very 
hot,  rind  we  had  to  have  all  the  windows  open,  and  we  were  fanning  her 
to  .'  •  op  the  flies  from  coming  on  to  her.  The  doctor  Raid  there  were  a 
great  many  flies — he  had  nerer  seen  so  many.  It  was  the  smell  that 
caused  that.  Miss  Barrow  asked  me  if  I  would  get  her  some  fly-papers; 
she  said  ahe  did  not  want  the  sticky  ones,  she  wanted  those  that  you  wet, 
and  I  got  her  some.  I  think  this  was  either  on  Monday,  the  4th,  or 
Tuesday,  the  5th.  but  I  cannot  swear  to  dates.  I  got  these  fly-papers  at 
Meacher's,  the  chemist,  in  Stroud  Green  Road,  just  round  the  corner  from 
our  house.  An  old  gentleman  served  me.  I  think  I  ordered  at  the  same 
time  a  9a.  6d.  bottle  of  the  baby'a  food,  Horlick's  malted  milk,  but  they 
had  not  got  it,  and  he  said  he  would  send  it  home  when  he  had  it  in.  I 
also  bought  a  pennyworth  of  white  precipitate  powder,  witli  which  Miss 
Barrow  used  to  wash  her  head.  I  have  also  seen  her  cleaning  her  teeth 
with  it.  When  1  bought  the  fly-papers  I  did  not  sign  any  book  or  any- 
thing. I  never  bought  a  packet;  I  have  never  seen  packets.  I  asked  first 
for  two  fly-papers,  and  I  put  down  twopence,  and  then  Mr.  Meacher,  or 
whatever  his  name  is,  said,  "  Why  not  have  fourt  Tou  can  have  four  for 
threepence."  1  said  "  Very  well,  then,  I  might  as  well  have  the  four."  They 
were  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  white  paper.  When  Miss  Barrow  saw  the 
papers  she  said  they  were  the  ones  she  wanted.  1  put  them  in  a  plate  to 
damp  them,  and  wet  them  all  over  with  water,  and  tiien  I  put  them  in  four 
saucers,  two  of  which  1  put  on  the  mantelpiece  and  two  on  the  chest  of 
drawers  in  between  her  mirror. 

By  Mr.  Justiob  Bucenill — When  I  put  the  damp  papers  in  the 
saucers  I  also  put  water  in  the  saucers. 

Examination  continued — Up  to  the  time  that  Miss  Barrow  took  ill 
Maggie  did  her  cooking;  but  after  that,  when  she  was  ill  in  bed,  I  did  the 
cooking  down  in  my  kitchen.  'ITiere  was  really  no  cooking  to  do,  unless 
the  Valentine's  meat  juice,  which  had  to  be  prepared  with  cold  water;  the 
ether  things,  of  course,  wanted  boiling,  such  as  barley  water.  Before  she 
was  taken  ill  the  cooking  was  done  in  her  own  kitchen,  eicept  once  or 
twice,  when  she  asked  me  to  cook  her  a  pudding  or  sometimes  some  fish. 
She  used  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning;  Mary  always  made  that, 
but  I  did  not  see  it  made,  as  I  was  in  bed.  Maggie,  1  think,  used  to  take 
it  into  the  bedroom  both  before  and  after  Miss  Barrow  was  ill.  At  first 
•  uMed  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  when  I  heard  the  milkman  an<l  get  her  a  glass 
of  cold  ri'lk.  After  that,  when  my  boys  were  called  up  about  seven  o'clock, 
she  used  to  have  this  cup  of  tea  that  the  servant  made.  She  rontinueH  to 
have  the  tea  until  four  days  before  ahe  died,  when  the  doctor  said  she  was 
to  have  no  more,  because  she  never  kept  it  in  her  stomach. 

During  her  illness  no  one  waited  upon  her  besides  myself,  except,  if 
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I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  road,  when  perhape  )(ig:pe  would  go  up,  or 
U7  one  who  wu  knocking  about.  Mj  huaband  gave  Him  Barrow  her 
medicine  only  on  one  occasion — that  waa  when  I  complained  to  him  that 
•he  would  not  take  her  medicine  while  it  wat  fining,  and  the  doctor  bad 
•aid  that  if  the  did  not  do  ao  it  would  never  do  her  any  good. 

On  the  Sunday  or  Monday  Min  Barrow  wanted  to  aee  my  hutband  with 
reference  to  the  will,  but  he  did  not  go  up  at  once.  1  think  he  went  up 
on  the  Monday  morning,  or  afternoon,  but  1  could  not  aay  for  certain.  I 
waa  preaent  when  he  went  up,  and  I  heard  Hiia  Barrow  aay  that  ibe 
wanted  to  make  it  out  for  the  boy  and  girl,  what  furniture  and  jewellery 
•he  had  belonging  to  her — for  Hilda  and  Ernie.  She  did  not  want  Mr. 
Hook  or  any  of  the  other  relation!  to  have  what  belonged  to  the  boy'i 
mother  and  father;  ahe  only  wanted  the  boy  and  girl  to  have  it.  My 
huaband  auggeated  a  aolicitor  to  her,  but  she  did  not  want  a  (olicitor;  •he 
did  not  want  the  expense,  and  ahe  asked  him  if  he  could  not  do  it  liimaelf. 

Did  ahe  say  anything  else  f — I  cannot  remember.  1  think  my  husband 
went  down  into  the  office  after  that.  The  next  thing  I  remember  with 
regard  to  the  will  is  going  up  to  sign  it.  Wo  had  my  sister-in-law  with 
us  at  the  time,  and  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  after  we  had  all  had 
dinner  and  everything,  my  husband  called  me  and  my  father-in-law  to  come 
up  and  witness  this  will  of  Miss  Barrow's.  We  propped  her  up  in  bed 
with  pillows  in  a  sitting  position  to  get  her  to  sign  it,  and  then  I  signed  it 
on  a  little  table,  and  my  father-in-law  signed  it.  My  husband  read  the  will 
to  Miss  Barrow,  and  then  she  asked  for  her  glasses  to  read  it  herself,  which 
she  did,  and  then  ahe  aigned  it.  This  was  the  day  on  which  my  sister- 
in-law  came  on  a  visit.  I  think  her  huaband  had  written  to  Mr.  Seddon 
asking  whether  she  could  come  for  a  few  days,  and  he  answered  back  that 
ahe  could  take  pot-luck.  "We  had  an  old  lady  ill  in  the  house,  but  if  she 
cared  to  come  she  could  take  pot-luck."  The  doctor  came  again  on  the 
Tueaday,  and  1  saw  him.  On  that  day,  I  think  it  was,  I  had  an  accident 
with  one  of  the  saucers — I  knocked  one  oS  the  mantelpiece.  I  then  went 
down  and  got  a  soup  plate,  and  lifted  the  fly-paper  up  that  had  come  out 
from  the  saucer  that  was  broken  and  put  the  others  together— the  whole 
fouMnto  '.b:  one  soup  plate,  and  put  it  on  the  little  table  between  the 
two  windows,  i  had  to  put  fresh  water  into  the  soup  plate.  It  remained 
there  until  tho  naming  Miss  Barrow  died. 

Adjourned. 


Eighth  Day— Tuesday,  i2th  March,  1912. 

The  Court  met  at  10.  IB  a.m. 

MiBOARBT  Anm  SannoN  rprisoner),  recalled,  examination  continued  by 
Mr.  RwrroDL — During  Miss  Barrow's  illness  she  used  to  get  out  of  bed. 
Dr.  Sworn  saw  her  on  the  moiiiiiig  of  Wednesday,  13th  September.  My 
husband  went  to  the  theatre  that  evening.  About  twelve  o'clock,  while 
standing  at  the  gate  waiting  for  my  huaband  with  my  aitter-in-law — I 
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think  it  wii  my  •irt«r-in-l»w  or  my  (Uughtei^I  heard  Mi«  B«rrow  ojUing 
out.  "  I'm  dying."  I  Mid  to  my  Mter-in-Iaw.  Mrt.  Longley,  Did  you 
hMr  what  IliH  Barrow  aayat"  So  with  that  I  ■''"W  up«t»i"-  I  "l" 
aaked  my  aiater-in-Uw  to  ooroe  up  with  me.  She  did  not  like  at  firtt, 
but  then  ihe  followed  up  afterwardi.  I  aiked  MiM  Barrow  what  wai  the 
matter  with  her,  and  abe  aaid  .he  had  violent  paina  in  her  atomach,  and 
that  her  feet  felt  cold.  I  aaked  my  .iiter-in-law  what  ahould  I  do,  ai  1  had 
DO  hot  water  bottles  in  the  houie.  She  replied,  "  Wrap  a  Bannel  petticoat 
round  her  feet,"  which  I  did.  Then  I  done  the  aame  what  1  generally  done 
with  her  atomach— put  the  hot  flanneli  on  and  tried  to  mike  her  aa  com- 
fortable aa  I  poiiibly  could.     I  turned  the  gaa  down  and  went  downaUira. 

My  husband  came  in  about  12.30,  and  I  told  him  what  had  happened. 
Be  did  not  go  up  immediately;  he  was  talking  to  my  suter  in-law  about 
a  man  doing  him  out  of  sixpence  or  something  -■t  the  theatre.  I  think  in 
the  meantime  the  boy  came  down,  but  I  am  not  certain.  My  husband,  my 
sUter-in-law,  and  I  went  up— I  think  it  was  after  the  boy  had  been  down, 
but  I  will  not  aay  for  certain.  My  husband  introduced  Mrs.  Longley  to 
Miia  Barrow,  but  Miss  Barrow  just  looked  at  her,  and  1  think  my  sister- 
in-law  went  downstairs— 1  am  not  quite  aure.  She  said  the  boy  had  no 
right  to  be  in  bed  with  Miss  Barrow ;  it  was  unhealthy,  and  then  she  went 
half-way  down  the  stairs.  1  remained  and  attended  to  what  Miss  Barrow 
wanted.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  husband  gave  Miss  Barrow  a  drop  of 
brandy  at  that  time  or  not,  but  he  told  her  that  she  must  go  to  sleep  and 
reet  that  I  would  be  knocked  up,  and  she  said  she  could  not  help  it.  Wo 
then  went  downstairs  to  bed— my  husband  leaving  the  room  first,  you  must 
romember— and  I  attended  to  Miss  Barrow  while  they  i<cnt  downatairs. 
I  then  went  down  and  got  into  bed.  We  were  not  in  bed  long  before  the 
boy  came  downatairs  again  and  said  that  "  Chickie "  wanted  me.  I  went 
up  and  put  hot  flannels  on  her  and  attended  to  her  properly— the  was 
suffering  from  diarrhoea  then. 

Did  you  think  she  was  dyingi— No,  I  have  never  seen  anybody 
dying.  I  went  downstairs,  and  I  had  just  got  the  baby  on  my  arm  when  I 
was  called  upstairs  again  by  the  boy  saying,  "  Chickie  wants  you.  He 
knocked  at  our  door  and  called  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  I  *ent  up 
again  and  attended  to  her  just  the  same  as  1  had  done  before.  She  did 
not  seem  sick— she  was  only  once  or  twice  sick  during  that  night;  she 
seemed  to  be  retching,  not  proper  vomiting,  but  a  nasty  froth  came  up. 
She  had  the  diarrhoea  bad.  My  husband  did  not  go  up  with  me  on  that 
occasion,  but  he  did  the  next  time  when  the  hoy  called  out  that  Miss  Barrow 
was  out  of  bed.  My  husband  told  me  to  stop  in  bed  and  he  would  go  up 
and  attend  to  her.  I  said,  "  It  is  no  good  of  you  going  up,"  because  I 
thought  she  wanted  me  the  same  as  before,  but  my  husband  would  go  up, 
and  so  I  followed  after  him. 

By  Mr.  Jdstics  Bhcknill— How  long  after?— Just  at  the  same  time. 
We  were  both  on  the  staircase  at  the  same  time. 

Examination  continued— When  we  got  up  Miss  Barrow  was  in  a  sitting 
position  on  the  Boor  and  the  boy  was  holding  her  up ;  we  hfted  her  into 
bed  again.  This  must  have  been  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning — 
I  could  not  tell  the  time.  I  made  her  the  same  as  1  had  done  before,  hot 
flannels,  and  made  her  comfortable. 
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Trial  of  the  Seddons. 


■■rsmt  A.  Stddon 

vo«  ni^f ^n'i™?"  ^DCKiraj^Where  did  the  hot  water  come  fron.  that 
you  put  on  the  flannels !— From  her  kitchen 

to  rmt".  t"^  '''!S*^  "'  '""  "***•■  th^^J-No,  there  wa.  not.  I  had 
ir^^I  ™.?'*  K"/*"™'  P»t  the  flannel  between  two  plate.,  and 
wait  tiU  they  got  hot,  and  then  put  it  on 

»„vtwf  T""™  ^°''?™d-Mi8s  Barrow  was  not  complaining  then  of 
%ll^A  "T  ^<>">«dg«.  but  generally  she  was  always  compkbing 
She  asked  me  to  stay  with  her,  and  my  husband  said  to  her,  "  H  Mr! 

™V  JP  T}J°\^^^  "«''*  ''■«  "'»  be  knocked  up.  You  mu"t 
remember  Mrs.   Seddon  has  got  a  young  baby,  and  she  wants  a  re7t  " 

It  ^  *°^  J'"u'!i  ""^  °"'  "'  ''*'■  ^  ''^  this  time.  My  husbLrtold 
?rt^.?°  ^  his  bed  every  time  that  we  went  up  and  down  stai™  The 
fourth  time  was  the  last  time  tliat  I  went  up,  and  I  stayed  with  her  aft*r 
that ;  I  sat  m  a  basket  chair  near  the  end  of  the  bed.       I  put  on  more  hll 

iZ  K^  *""■  f"^  '\^^  '"  »''**''  «'«'  -"y  b"»band,  who  was  standing 
at  the  bedroom  door  smoking  Ms  pipe  and  reading,  said  to  me,   "  Whf 

to  bLr  I1,f  ™n  ""1  «"  ^  "^^  "  ^  ^^'d'  "  Wh»f,  the  good  of  go^l 
»ff  ^t;,    \  •  ^?y  '?if  "^ "P  "K"'"-         ''^  '  '"'"le  up  my  mind  te 

Bit  in  the  chair.  Then  Miss  Barrow  seemed  to  be  sleeping  fnd  I  wu 
dozing  in  the  chair.       I  was  sleeping  tired.  ^ 

Was  Miss  Barrow  snoring! — Yes. 

By  Mr  JnsTicB  BFOKmL— She  seemed  to  be  sleeping  peacefully  for 
some  time,  then  after  a  while  she  seemed  to  be  snorin/.  *  if™  getting 
on  towards  dayhght  then,  and  my  husband  drew  attention  that  Z  fn^nf 
had  stopped  and  her  breathing  had  stopped.  Then  he  Uf^  iin  W 
eyeUd^  and  said-I  can't  say  it^I  don't  lik^  say  it  ^  ^" 

with  fw  I  '">!"'*'•  fy  '*  'ow'-He  said,  "  Good  God,'  she's  dead  I  "       So 

6  !nd  B  i^  ^T"*  °f  """^  "t°'  '"  ^'-  S™™-  Tl>i«  would  be  between 
6  and  6.30,  as  far  as  I  can  reckon  the  time  ""-ffeen 

-h.f^^T"'** T,™?*'""*^—^''''*  7°""  husband  was  gone  for  Dr  Sworn 
tT^  h1     ^"""J^^^  t^'^  '^°™  '"tb  "y  husband  the  «me  time    lockS 

kthen  "ut^  **■''?.  '^vl"'.^  ""'  ^  '"•  ■"«»  ^^-^^  downstarnto  t^e 
kitchen.  Mary  was  m  the  kitchen,  and  I  told  her  Miss  Barrow  I  thought 
had  passed  away.  Then  I  had  a  cup  of  tea,  I  think  S  I  went  up 
and  woke  my  daughter,  and  also  the  boys,  and  told  them.  Ho  nit  knoT 
whether  my  daughter  or  one  of  the  biys  went  for  Mrs  Rutt  the  char 
woman-I  can't  just  remember.       My  hisband  came  i™from  the  docter's 

pX'Mrr'RuttTn'dT'  "T  '^  ""  *^'«  "«"*  ip  rthfbet»m' 
remaps  Mrs.  Kutt  and  I  went  up  first.       We  attj-nrfoH  tn  «,.  i,^  i 

J^i^S- ffefcF' r{-?^  -'ii^o^ 
wasXthe  ,/^trr^y«^t^^^^^^^^    lzir,^..^j'  }t^- 

Ind  in  tte  fir'sHSlk  h""'  '  'jjf  ,°"'  """^  ^'"  '°  -«  <>«  'he  dV^eii 
Se  MDer  1 1!™  tl,  T  ''"'t  '  opened  I  found  them  hidden  unde 
toe  paper.       I  gave  them  to  my  husband— Mrs.  Rutt  was  there— and  he 

t  Z"  *rt'''"'  '"/r  **  '•™''  ™"'<^  unlock,  aT",^:Vop^„cd 
It.  ^^  There  were  two  or  three  articles  of  clothing  on  the  top.       I  ttink 


Evidence  for  Defence. 

>*rg*nt  A.  Saddon 
SL^trlv'  '  H*'*'^'''  ^  '"*«*  ""*•  "<»  «>«  "^  boz  wa«  underneath 

I.  „  ®'m"''L  "'k'"?'  Bo^N-t^That  was  in  gold  in  a  Uttle  brown  naoer 
he  did  With  the  cash  box;  I  don't  know  whether  he  locM  it  ud  and  cut 
.tb«k  again,  as  Mra.  Kutt  and  I  were  washing  Miss  Ba„ow  at^the  ti,^e 
My  husband  contmued  searching  the  trunk  and  found  aXer  waShrd 
chaon.  and  another  ..Iver  watch  and  chain,  and  some  broocCand  I  thS 
there  wa.  a  bracelet,  and  then  some  articles  of  clothinK 
t,.„„t  iTT^™  "°n*'","«d-We  didn't  find  any  more  money  then  in  th  • 
trunk    but  later  on  in  the  afternoon  we  found  some  more 

by  Mr.  JusTicii  Bucknih^I  was  emptying  the  clothes  out  of  Mi.a 
Barrow's  drawers-^very  drawer-and  in  the  little  drawer  where  f  found 
the  keys  I  found  three  sovereigns  wrapped  up  in  tissue  pap^r  They  wTre 
in  the  folds  0  the  paper  which  lay  in  the  drawer,  so  t!mt  if  the  drawer 
paper  was  bent  hke  that  (indicating)  to  make  it  fit  they  were  in  the  folT 
1„  i,^"f '"^u""  «>''t.'°"«l-i'he  inside  of  the  h-  id  bug  that  I  previously 
looked  at  in  the  mormng  was  quite  empty,  but  in  the  fide  pockft  I  found 

^cWfc  J  *h  ""P"^.  "P„'°  "*"'*  *'''"^  ''"l*---  Between  9  and  10 
o  clock  on  the  morning  Miss  Barrow  died  the  children  went  off  to  Southend 

Mr    Nod"l    ?h  ""  T:^^  *^™''  ""^■"'"e  "bout  the  death.      I  remfXr 

.am«  d^r*  M  "f  *l'"''f  ■  '.""^'"S  *°  "■«  *""'«*  ™  *«  ^0"^e  0'  this 
same  day.       My  husband  and  he  went  upstairs  first,   and    of  course    1 

after  them.        I   don't   know  whether   I  noticed   Mr.   Nodes   taking  the 

oUh^r"*  «'  f',  "^I  ?rr'-  ''t  "•'"'^  '^^  ^"^y  *o  be  «»o™d  ou? 
He  .!w  ""r  \T'^i.  ^i"".',*  '''"°'*'  'ben  she  died  in  the  house." 
lie  said.  Remember  Mrs.  Seddon,  you  have  a  young  baby,  and  you, 
health  1,  not  very  good,"  and,  with  the  bad  smeU  that  was  coming  from 
don't  knTUh*  .T  •*•?■■  '"  ^  body  to  go  to  his  shop  or  mortuaV  " 
hu?  }  w^  !  ."!*  ',f  "*  *".'="5'-  ^*  body  was  removed  that  evening, 
tiut  1  was  not  in  the  house  then.  * 

shonSL*''*  w*^*^  "l"?'"*'  L''?'"  ""*  "'*  >°y  sister-in-law  to  do  some 
design,  and  then  asked  them  to  send  it  to  my  address,  63  Tollington  Park, 
and  It  was  there  when  I  got  home.  After  dinner,  about  a  quarter  to  two 
toMr  N^~  '  ■"/  f?'be--n-law,  my  sister-in-law,  and  I  toik  the  wreath 
c^me  .f^S^tJ;*  u'  M^?'  "^^  ^"^^^  '  """"S  the  beU.  The  servant  who 
W  /nH  V^  nr  M^^"'^^  was  resting,  and  that  she  would  go  and  teU 
her,  and  then  Mr  Nodes  came  down,  and  I  said.  "  I  have  brought  this 
Hd  ?^h!°  ^^  ""?  ""'■'■T''  ™*''"  "y  f"her-in-Iaw  asked  for  the 
a^d  I  if  Tm^'  i°  P"*  *''^,  "™'  <''  "'"  »  '^"««  "•«»*)  on  her  body, 
Tint  r?."',"' ^"r^-  n  ^l^*  ^/J"  "y  ''"''"'"''•  "y  f«ther.in-law,  and 
wi  ^-^  M '■''':  *^"  ^^"^^  '■«'■*  '^™'"'  f"-""  the  moment  Miss 
Barrow  died        My  «ster-m-law  interfered   with   them  first,   and  pulled 

t™.l\  w'V]^'',''*  *''"'"*■  I*t  ""Show  her  a  little  respect  "- 
l^^A^^  ''^.?  ^.'"''^y  8™»  o"'  »'  'be  house  then-"  by  keeping 
the  bhnd.  down  until  after  .he  is  buried,"  and  then  I  puUed  them  do™ 
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Mmpgaret  A.  Seddon 
myaelf.        The  windowa   remained   open   until   we   came  back   from   the 
funeral.       My  hiuband  apoke  to  me  about  the  letter  that  he  sent  to  the 
Vonderahes. 

By  Mr.  Jcsxics  Bccknill — On  the  day  of  Miss  Barrow's  death  I  was 
tired  and  went  to  bed.  I  knew  my  husband  wa«  in  the  office  with  the 
office  men.  He  came  upstairs  to  me  and  said  he  was  tired,  and  I  asked 
him,  "  Why  donH  you  go  to  bed  and  have  a  rest? "  He  said  he  had  one 
particular  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  relatives. 
So  he  left  roe  at  that ;  I  don't  know  what  happened  after  that. 

Examination  continued — I  remember  the  two  Mrs.  Vonderahes  calling 
on  2lBt  September.  I  was  present  at  ihe  interview,  but  I  Cdunot  tell 
word  for  word  what  passed.  I  remember  my  husband  asked  them  if  the; 
had  not  received  the  letter,  and  Mrs.  Vonderahe  seemed  to  be  a  little 
excited,  and  she  said,  "  No,  what  letter  do  you  meani  **  So  my  husband 
brought  out  of  his  pocket  a  copy  that  he  kept  and  gave  it  to  her  to  read,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember.  Then  I  think  they  went  on  talking  about  Miss 
Barrow  and  about  her  being  buried  in  a  public  grave,  and  she  said  she 
had  a  family  vault.  My  husband  then  told  them  that  if  they  liked  they 
could  take  the  body  out  and  have  it  buried  in  her  own  grave.  Then 
Mrs.  Vonderahe  turned  round  and  said  it  was  quite  good  enough — the 
public  grave,  I  mean — for  Miss  Barrow,  as  she  had  been  a  bad,  wicked 
woman  all  her  life.  Then  she  went  on  to  describe  how  they  fell  out,  and 
that  she  had  spat  at  them  through  the  window — also  about  the  boy's 
mother  and  father  throwing  bottles  and  fire-irons  at  one  another.  Then 
my  husband  said  that  she  was  a  woman  that  only  required  a  little  humouring, 
and  that  we  had  got  on  all  right  with  her.  Then  I  think  they  spoke  about 
the  boy ;  they  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  to  happen  to  him.  My 
husband  said  he  had  quite  a  good  home  with  us  unless  any  of  his  relatives 
could  give  him  a  better  one,  and  he  said,  "  We  have  no  claim  upon 
him."  Then  they  wanted  to  know  about  her  public-house  and  the  stock. 
I  think  my  husband  said  she  had  bought  an  annuity  with  it,  but  1  am  not 
quite  certain.  One  of  the  Mrs.  Yonderahea  said  something  about 
'*  It  would  have  to  be  a  clever  person  to  get  over  her  with  her  business 
transactions."  They  asked  my  husband  if  he  could  see  the  two  Mr. 
Vonderahes  that  evening  or  the  next  evening,  but  as  we  were  going  on  our 
holidays  he  said  that  he  would  see  them  when  he  came  home. 

We  went  away  to  Southend  and  stayed  there  nearly  a  fortnight. 
When  we  got  back  the  little  boy  was  sent  round  to  the  Vonderahes  to  let 
them  know  that  my  husband  was  at  home.  On  9th  October  Mr.  Von- 
derahe called  with  a  friend.  I  was  present  on  that  occasion.  1  think 
my  husband  asked  Mr.  Vonderahe  if  this  was  his  brother,  and  he  said, 
"No,  it  is  a  friend."  So  I  think  my  husband  said  he  did  not  like 
to  go  into  details,  or  he  would  not  go  into  details  (I  don't  remember 
which),  unless  he  could  prove  that  he  was  the  legal  next-of-kin,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  I  think  Mr.  Vonderahe  replied,  "  How  about  if  he  is 
deadf "  I  do  not  remember  what  my  husband  replied.  I  wasn't  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  conversation. 

Rave  you  ever  administered  or  reused  ix>  be  administered  araenio  to  Miss 
Barrow  in  any  shape  or  formt — None  whatever,  none  whatever. 

CroH-examined  by  the  ArroBNiT-GsiraRAL — Did  you  look  after  the 
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Mkrfftmt  A.  S«ldon 

houjBe — hotuekeeping  of  the  housAt — Tou  see  I  cannot  go  into  all  detail*, 
because  it  brings  family  matters  into  it. 

I  don't  want  all  the  details ;    I  want  to  know  who  did  the  house- 
keeping of  your  part  of  the  house) — My  husband  allowed  me — he  paid  the 
bills  at  the  end  of  the  week,  you  see. 
Who  ordered  the  things! — I  did. 

They  were  sent  in,  and  then  were  there  the  weekly  bills  trom  various 
tradespeople,  which  he  paid? — Tes. 

Did  your  daughter  Maggie  help  in  the  house  1 — She  looked  after  Miss 
Barrow. 

Did  she  also  at  times  do  errands  for  youf — ^Yes. 
Did  she  take  the  baby  out  in  the  perambulator  I — ^Yes. 
Used  she    to    do   that    when    Miss   Barrow    was    illt — I  cannot  just 
remember.       I  don't  think  Margaret  went  out  much  with  the  baby  when 
Miss  Barrow  was  ailing. 

How  old  was  the  baby  at  the  time  Miss  Barrow  came  to  youl — I  hadn't 
a  baby  when  Miss  Barrow  came  to  me.  It  was  bom  on  3rd  January, 
1911. 

Were  you  on  friendly  terms  with  Miss  Barrow? — Yes,  very  friendly 
terms. 

And  did  you  and  your  husband  get  on  well  with  herf — I  always  got 
on  well  with  her. 

F'*om  the  time  that  she  came  to  you  unl  -it  September  she  was 
never  laid  up,  was  the? — Not  in  bed. 

She  had  small  ailments,  but  nothing  of  any  importance? — I  used  to 
take  her  to  Dr.  Paul. 

You  took  her  to  Dr.  Paul  in  August.  You  may  have  taken  her 
before? — ^Well,  I  think,  if  Dr.  Paul  will  remember,  I  took  Miss  Barrow 
to  him  before  tiiat  date. 

But  Dr.  Paul  has  told  us ?— Well,  I  would  like  Dr.  Paul  to  look 

at  his  books  and  see.       I  took  Miss  Barrow  to  Dr.  Paul  before  my  baby 
was  bom. 

Now,  about  Mi£  arrow's  cash  box;  how  often  do  you  say  you  saw 
the  cash  box? — On  the  day  that  she  brought  it  down  for  my  husband  to 
have  the  cash  in  the  safe,  and  the  next  occasion     as  when  she  was  dead. 

That  is  just  two  or  three  days  before  the  Hooks  left.  That  is  what 
you  are  speaking  of  7 — ^Yes. 

Where  did  the  notes  come  from  that,  according  to  you,  Miss  Barrow 
gave  you  J — I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Where  did  she  take  them  from? — I  couldn't  tell  you  where  she  took 
them  from. 

How  did  you  get  them? — She  used  to  bring  them  down  to  me  in  the 
dining-room. 

Did  she  go  out  with  you  sometimes? — Very  seldom. 
She  went  out  every  day  by  herself  7 — Yes,  but  she  didn't  go  witii  m«). 
Or  with  the  boy.       Do  you  mean  she  came  down  with  a  note  in  her 
hand?— Yes. 

Ever  more  than  one  note  in  her  hand? — She  has  brought  me  two 
twice,  I  tiiink. 
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■ftrgarvt  A.  Sed^ton 

Did  you  «ver  tay  snything  to  your  huiband  about  her  bringing  uotrs 
to  you  to  change  like  thiiT — Only  on  one  occasion. 
1  mean  before  the  arreatf — Only  on  one  occaaion. 
When  waa  that) — When  I  had  been  to  the  Post  OfiQoe  to  get  it  caahed. 
My  husband  said,  why  did  1  not  ask  him  to  cash  it. 
Was  that  the  first  time,  then  t — Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  what  you  had  done] — No,  I  don't  remember  telling 
him  what  1  had  done. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  had  given  a  false  namel — No. 
Or  a  false  address! — No. 

Were  you  troubled  about  it  at  all! — No,  not  in  any  way. 
Did  you  think  it  quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  write  your  name  at  the 
back,  or  rather  to  write  a  false  nume  at  the  back,  when  you  were  asked 
for  your  name! — No,  it  never  struck  me. 

Never  struck  you  as  what! — Well,  you  see,  I  had  never  changed  a 
note  in  my  life  before;  this  is  the  first  note  I  had  ever  changed. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  wardrobe  business — something  like  a 
year! — Yes,  but  I  never  had  a  note  in  the  wardrobe  business. 

You  had  a  good  deal  of  money,  according  to  what  we  have  heard! — 
Yea,  but  I  never  had  a  note. 
All  gcdd! — Always  gold. 

By  Mr.  JusnCB  Bcoknill — Or  silver! — Or  silver  or  copper. 
You  do  not  pay  a  sovereign  for  evory  old  piece  of  clothing,   I  am 
sure!— No. 

By  the  Attobnet-Gknekal — When  you  had  the  note  given  to  you  did 
you  know  what  to  do  with  it! — I  went  to  the  Post  Office. 
You  knew  that  much! — ^Yes. 

And  you  were  asked  to  write  your  name  and  your  address! — ^Yes. 
Did  you  then  take  the  note  and  write  "  M.  Scott"! — Yea,  I  did; 
I  put  "M.  Scott." 

And  the  address,  "  18  Evershot  Boad  "! — Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 
Had  you  ever  lived  at  Evershot  Road! — No. 
Had  "Scott"  ever  been  your  name! — No. 

Did  you  know-anybody  called  "Scott"  in  Evershot  Road! — No. 
Were  you  at  all^armed  about  putting  the  false  name  and  address  on 
the  back  of  the  £5  nete  for  the  first  time  in  your  life! — I  never  thought 
there  was  any  harm  in  it  whatever. 
►  Why  didn't  yod  give  your  own  name! — ^The  note  did  not  belong  to  me. 

Then,  why  liidn't  you  give  Miss  Barrow'e  name! — Because  I  have  no 
I  right  to  sign  her  name. 

So  you  put  a  false  one — an  invented  one! — Yes. 
And  an  invented  address! — Yea. 

How  came  you  to  use  the  name  of  "  Scott  "! — It  was  the  firat  thing 
that  came  into  my  head. 

You  got  more  used  to  changing  notes  afterwards! — I  only  changed 
them  at  shops  where  I  had  always  been  used  to  going ;  I  gave  the  same 
name,  and  shops  where  I  dealt  with  they  knew  me,  and  they  did  not  want 
my  name  and  addrees. 

But  do  you  know  you  gave  a  false  name  and  a  false  address  at  three 
shops! — ^Yee,  I  think  that  would  be  right. 


Evidence  for  Defence. 

Hargmrtt  A.  S<4doil 

'ITie  first  note,  according  to  the  evidence  tn  have  got,  in  which  you 
gave  a  false  name  and  addrew,  wa.  changed  on  lith  October,  1910  at 
Noakee,  the  grocer,  and  Post  Office.  A  few  days  afterward*  did  vou 
change  another  note?— I  could  not  teU  you  whether  it  waa  on  /oth 
October. 

That  ii  eight  daya  after! — Yea. 

Did  you  change  that  at  Garner  &  Somerfield'al— Yes. 

What  were  they — drapers! — Yes,  drapers. 

Were  you  asked  to  sign  your  name  there!— Tea,  I  believe  I  waa  aaked 
to  siga  my  name. 

And  your  address! — Yes. 

Did  you  then  give  a  false  name  and  a  false  addiess  again!— I  eave 
the  same  name  and  address  as  I  gave  at  the  last. 

Not  yours! — No. 

Tht  invented  name  and  address! — Yes. 

You  had  had  eight  days  to  think  about  itf— I  never  thought  about  it 

Or  to  speak  to  your  husband  about  it!— No,  1  did  not  apeak  to  my 
husband  about  it,  because  he  would  never  take  any  notice. 

What!— He  never  used  to  take  any  notice  when  I  said  anything  to 
him ;  he  always  had  other  things  to  think  of. 

I  thought  you  told  us  just  now  that  he  told  you  why  didn't  you  ask 
himtochange  the  note!— On  this  one  occasion. 
afterWrd^J— r  '**'  ^*"'  ^^^  »'"»">«'■  •">*«  to  change  within  a  few  days 

Did  you  ask  him  to  change  it  then! — No. 

Why  not!— Because  I  have  already  told  you ;  perhaps  he  was  not  in  ; 
he  may  have  been  out.  ■-        r  v.  m , 

According  to  what  you  are  telling  us,  it  was  aU  so  strange  to  you  to 
change  a  £6  note  that  you  gave  a  false  name  and  address!— You  sei  this 
18  It,  when  I  once  gave  the  false  name  and  address  I  had  to  keep  it  up 
1  could  not  change  it  then  back  into  my  own  name;  if  I  could  1  would 
nave  done,  quick.  i 

h,.t  A°"j''t''  ""«■■. '='>»''g«i«  note  »t  Gamer  A  Scmerfleld's  before!-No. 
but  I  had  changed  it  at  the  Post  Office,  hadn't  I! 

Som.^M.T"tf  **""*  Y^l^  "^° .'■'"'  "tanging  the  note  at  Garner  4 
Somerfield  s -It  was  already  another  one,  and  I  could  not  change  my 
name  after  I  had  given  the  first  name.  ^        ' 

P^t  n«^  r*",''i  °°*  'T'^  anything  about  your  giving  a  false  name  to  the 
rost  Office! — I  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

*.„  r.  ^^  "«  »"gg««t  to.yo"  that  if  you  had  adopted  the  false  name  in  order 

SZ  fnlT*/"?  ""*"'■*''  *''  y°"  ^  Pven.  You  see  thft!-I  don't 
quite  understand  what  you  say. 

Supposing  you  wanted  to  conceal  that  you  were  passine  these  note. 
|t  would  be  a  useful  thing  to  do  to  give  a  fal^e  name  an^d  adL«,ToS^i 

.»,     iL'"*'°j5  "'  '*'''•   ^  y°"  ^"^^   "'*'>  «"»  ««ond   note  which  vou 

*  iJJ^d  of  18  /r^*"'  «'«'7»!  not 'ria  «>'y  wrong  intention  of  being 
ii  instead  of  18;  it  was  meant  to  be  18,  not  12. 
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Harsmnt  A.  SaddOB 

Tou  wrote  that  yourtelf,  with  your  own  handwriting  f — Aa  far  ai  I 
can  remember,  I  did. 

It  hai  been  proved ;  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  it  you  shall  see  itl — 
Nc,  I  will  not  doubt  it,  because  I  know  I  did  write  some. 

Did  you  during  October,  November,  and  December  change  a  number 
of  notes?— If  Miss  Barrow  gave  them  to  me,  then,  of  course,  I  would 
change  them.      She  never  liked  having  notes;  she  wanted  gold. 

Juit  think  c  little,  Mrs.  Seddon.  Do  you  mean  thatl — Well,  as  far 
as  I  could  understand  Miss  Barrow  she  always  wanted  to  have  gold ;  she 
did  not  want  to  have  notes,  and  that  is  why  she  gave  them  to  me  to  cash. 

Where  did  you  think  she  was  getting  the  notes  from? — I  couldn't  tell 
you;  I  had  no  idea.       I  never  went  into  Miss  Barrow's  business. 

Did  you  ever  ask  her? — No,  I  never  asked  her. 

Did  she  ever  tell  youf — No,  she  never  told  me. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  your  husband  about  this  large  number  of 
notes  that  you  were  cashing  for  her  t — No. 

You  knew  that  he  was  in  confidential  business  relationship  with  her. 
did  you  nott — Tea,  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  her  business  transactions 
whatever. 

Tou  knew  that  your  husband ? — ^They  were  going  on,  yes. 

Did  you  usually  give  her  gold? — Not  always. 

Tou  made  up  the  £5  sometimes  with  a  half-sovereign  change  in  silver, 
I  suppose? — Tea. 

Did  you  know  that  during  this  same  time  your  husband  was  getting 
£6  notes  from  her? — Tea. 

At  the  same  time? — It  was  for  rent. 

Every  time  the  12s.  was  due  do  you  mean  he  got  a  £6  note  from  her? 
— Sometimes  she  would  give  him  a  £6  note. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — I  don't  think  my  learned  friend  is  "utting  it 
accurately. 

Mr.  JcBTiCB  Bucenill — That  is  whnt  I  have  got  down — "I  knew  that 
he  was  getting  £5  notes  from  her  sometimes  when  her  rent  was  due." 

The  Witness — Tes,  that  is  right. 

By  the  Attornbt-Genbbal — Did  he  tell  you  that? — No. 

How  did  you  know  it? — Only  through  what  I  heard  here  yesterday. 

Tou  mean  you  didn't  know  it  until  you  heard  it  yesterday? — No. 

Does  it  come  to  this,  that  you  didn't  know  your  husband  was  getting 
£5  notes  from  her,  and  he  did  not  know  you  were  getting  £6  notes  from 
her? — No;  my  husband  didn't  know  that  Miss  Barrow  was  giving  me  £5 
notes  to  cash. 

In  March,  1911,  you  signed  another  £5  note  in  t  e  name  of  "M. 
Scott,  18  Evershott  Road"?---I  cannot  swear  to  dates;  I  didn't  dispute 
them. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  it?  Tou  can  have  them  produced  to 
you.     All  this  has  been  proved? — Tea,  I  know. 

That  is  "M.  Scott,  18  Evershott  Road."  Do  you  know  that  during 
the  month  of  April,  1911 — ^let  me  call  your  attention  to  this — by  that  time 
you  had  got  pretty  used  to  cashing  £5  notes,  hadn't  you? — I  suppose  I 
had. 

And  during  tttia  month  of  April  you  cashed  three  £5  notes,  which  were 
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■apcant  A.  l«ddon 
endoned  by  you  with  a  fain  n«me  and  addreu;  why  wa»  that  I — Becauw, 
ai  I  have  told  you,  when  I  firat.  :;ave  the  wrong  name  and  addiew  I  had 
•till  to  keep  that  name  and  addreu. 

On  8th  April,  1911,  at  "■.  xkitraw'a,  that  ii  a  new  one  f— Tea. 

You  had  never  been  there] — No,  that  wat  the  firat  time  I  had  changed 
one  there. 

Why  did  you  give  them  a  false  na.<ne  and  addreu  t — ^Tou  lee  I  had 
already  given  at  the  (hops  where  I  wa«  not  known  my  wrong  name  and 
addreas,  and  I  gave  at  the  shops  which  knew  me  my  right  name  and  addreu ; 
they  didn't  aak  me,  because  they  didn't  want  to,  ao  I  atiU  had  to  keep  up 
the  same  name  and  address. 

You  had  not  been  to  Rai-kjtraw's  with  a  £5  note  before! — No,  but  I 
•till  kept  up  that  name.     They  didn't  know  me. 

By  that  time — the  occaaion  at  Rackstraw'a — you  had  changed  a  very 
coniiderable  number  of  £5  notes — something  like  eighteen  J — 1  didn't  know 
how  many  I  had  changed. 

When  you  go  to  Rackatraw'a,  and  Rackstraw'a  ask  you  for  your  name 
and  address,  why  do  you  give  a  false  one  then! — Because  what  I  have 
already  told  you;  when  I  first  gave  a  false  name  and  addreu  I  had  to  keep 
it  up.     I  cannot  give  you  any  other  explanation  than  that. 

Do  you  know  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  "  M.  Scott"  living  at 
"18  Evershott  Road  "  at  the  time  1 — By  what  I  have  heard  in  Court. 

Did  you  ever  inquire  whether  there  was  such  a  person! — No. 

All  the  time  you  were  passing  this  false  name  and  address! — No,  I 
never  inquired  at  all. 

It  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  trace  those  notes  with  the  name  of 
"Scott"  at  Evershott  Road  at  the  back,  wouldn't  it! — I  didn't  undentand 
anything  about  it. 

Now,  altogether  during  this  time  you  had  cashed  twenty-seven  notes 
for  her.  You  are  cashing  notes  during  every  month,  beginning  from 
October  up  to  the  end!  Do  you  know  that!— I  suppose  I  was  if  you  have 
got  them  there.     They  were  only  just  as  Miu  Barrow  gave  them  to  me. 

And  during  the  whole  of  this  time  are  we  to  understand  that  you 
never  said  a  word  to  your  husband  about  it! — I  never  mentioned  it  to  my 
husband  at  all ;  I  didn't  tell  my  husband  everything  I  did. 

You  were  living  in  the  house  with  himl — Yes,  but  he  never  told  me 
everything  he  did. 

Why  should  not  you  have  told  him  what  you  had  done! — I  don't  know. 

Here  was  this  person  living  on  the  second  floor  with  you,  paying  this 
12b.  rent  according  to  you,  giving  you  bank  notes  every  month  in  the  year 
and  you  bringing  back  gold  to  her! — Quite  right. 

You  knew  your  husband  was  paying  her  gold! — Paying  her  gold!  -       -^ 

Yos,  paying  her  gold  for  her  annuity!— Oh;_yeBjcijier_annuity.  -  -  "^ 

So  I  mean,  according  to  you,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  gold 
coming  into  the  house  in  exchange  for  notes  as  well  as  the  gold  he  was 
giving  her! — ^Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

Were  you  anxious  at  all  about  this  gold  that  was  coming  into  the 
house! — No,  I  was  not  Miu  Barrow's  keeper. 

You  were  not  anxious  at  all  as  to  what  would  happen  to  it! Miss 

Barrow's  affairs  never  ooncemed  me,  not  whatever. 
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MuwmtA.  SMMea 

Did  70U  know  whether  your  huibind  wnt  anxiouit — No,  I  didn't  know ; 
he  done  her  traniactiona,  and  that  U  all  I  know. 

According  to  your  atory,  at  an  early  date  he  was  anxioua — from  the 
time  tbat  the  Hooka  were  going  when  ihe  brought  down  thii  caah  boil — 
My  husband  refused  to  take  it  until  Hiss  Barrow  counted  the  money  that 
was  in  it. 

But  she  never  didt — No,  I  never  seen  it  after  she  took  it  back  upstairs 
again. 

You  remember  the  £218  which  was  drawn  out  on  19th  June,  191 IJ— 
Tes,  quite  well. 

Do  you  remember  that  gold  being  brought  into  the  house  J — Tes. 

Was  your  husband  anxious  about  that  gold  being  brought  into  tlie 
house! — He  didn't  wish  her  to  have  it  in  the  house. 

Why  not! — He  said  it  was  not  safe,  she  had  a  right  to  put  it  in  some 
other  bank ;  there  were  plenty  of  good  banks,  such  as  the  Bank  of  England 
and  other  banks. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  thatt-^Tes,  1  was  coming  out  of  the  dining-room. 

But  did  you  say  to  him,  "  I  know  she  must  have  a  lot  of  gold,  as  I 
have  constantly  been  changing  notes  into  gold  for  her  "  J — No. 

Why  not) — I  never  thought  about  anything  like  that;  it  did  not 
concern  me  at  all — Miss  Barrow's  business. 

Don't  you  see  that  your  husband  at  this  time,  according  to  your 
story,  is  anxious  about  the  gold  which  has  been  brought  into  the  house) — 
I  am  not  responsible  for  my  husband. 

No,  but  don't  you  see  that  he  was  fearful  of  its  being  stolen  (—Tea. 

Tou  understood  that) — Tes. 

And  you  knew  he  was  anxious,  according  to  you,  that  there  should  not 
be  gold  in  the  house  upstairs  in  her  room)-— Yes,  I  quite  understand  what 
you  mean. 

I  want  to  know,  if  that  is  the  case,  and  you  had  been  changing  notes 
for  her  up  to  that  date  into  gold,  why  you  didn't  tell  him  that  you  had  been 
changing  these  notes  and  giving  her  gold  for  the  notes,  and  there  must  be 
other  gold  upstairs)— It  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  at  all. 

You  never  troubled  yourself  about  it) — No,  I  never  troubled  with  Miss 
Barrow's  business  whatever. 

Did  you  go  on  during  that  very  month  and  the  next  month  cashing 
more  notes  for  her) — If  you  have  got  them  here  1  must  have  done;  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  dates. 

In  July  you  turned  three  into  gold  for  her) — I  cannot  tell  you  the 
dates,  or  how  often. 

And  four  in  August) — Yes.     I  cannot  tell  you  the  dates. 

Did  it  strike  you  aa  curious  that  with  all  that  gold  that  she  had  upstairs 
she  should  be  changing  notes  into  gold) — I  never  knew  what  Miss  Barrow 
had. 

You  knew  she  had  got  the  £216 — you  went  with  her)— Yes,  I  went 
with  her  to  draw  that. 

You  knew  she  had  got  that) — Yes. 

You  thought  she  had  got  that  up  to  her  death) — As  far  as  I  know  of. 

And  more) — 1  couldn't  tell  you. 

But  you  yourself  had  changed  notes  into  gold  for  her  t— Yes,  but  then 
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HUfmnt  A.  MMOB 

you  miut  remember  Miu  Birrow  went  out,  and  I  WM  not  reeponiible  for 
what  Miu  Barrow  did. 

Nobody  auggeiti  you  were,  '  there  waa  a  certain  amount  of  gold 
had  been  given  by  you  to  her .  -Not  given. 

Given  by  you  to  her  in  exchange  for  notea;  that  ii  right t — Tea. 

Beaidea  that,  you  knew,  of  courae,  your  huaband  waa  paying  her 
money  T — Tea,  the  annuity. 

So  that,  according  to  that,  when  «he  ditd  you  would  have  expected 
to  find  a  very  aubatantial  aum  of  gold  there,  wouldn't  you  J — Well,  I  auppoio 
there  ahould  have  been. 

Do  you  remember  witneaiing  Misa  Barrow'a  aigiiature  to  a  document 
not  very  long  after  ahe  came  to  live  in  the  houae  with  yout — I  do  remember 
one. 

Tou  have  talked  about  it.  Tou  have  laid  in  chief  that  there  were  two 
documenta — the  annuity  certificate  and  the  will — which  you  had  witneaaedT 
— Tea,  that  ia  quite  right. 

la  the  annuity  certificate  you  are  speaking  of  aomething  that  you 
witneMed  ahortly  after  ahe  came  to  live  there  t — No,  1  think  you  are 
referring  to  the  time  that  my  brother  aigned  a  paper. 

That  ia  another  document! — ^Tea;  but  I  don't  think  I  aigned  the  one 
my  brother  aigned. 

Tour  huibaud  hai  told  ua  that  you  witneaaed  Miaa  Bairow'a  aignaturel 
— ^Tei,  1  believe  I  did  witnesa  Miaa  Barrow'a  signature,  but  not  the  one 
my  brother  did. 

But  about  the  same  timet — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  aame 
day  or  the  day  after. 

Either  the  aame  day  or  the  day  after;  it  does  not  matter.  Waa  that 
her  aignature  to  a  document  about  the  annuity — the  first,  onet — I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Tou  knew,  of  courae,  that  your  huaband  was  pay  ng  ^a  annuity  to 
Misa  Barrow  t — I  don't  know  whether  it  waa  at  that  time  or  not  when 
thia  transaction  was  finished  with,  aa  fa-  aa  I  know. 

Will  you  tell  us  when  you  think  tbi  annuity  waa  paid  fromt — It  waa 
when  I  waa  in  bed  confined;  I  cannot  just  tell  you.  Tou  aee,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  that  business ;  I  waa  not  mixed  up  in  it  at  all. 

But  you  knew  it  waa  being  paidt — Tea,  I  knew  that  my  huaband  paid 
it,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  vhat  date  or  what  day. 

I  don't  want  you  to  U  .  me  the  deta'.ls  of  it,  hut  you  did  know,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  at  some  time,  at  any  rate,  in  1911,  he  waa  paying  her 
an  annuityl— Tea. 

And  that  he  had  to  pay  her  thia  aum  of  money  so  long  as  ahe  lived! — 
Yes,  that  is  right,  and  after,  if  anything  happened  to  my  husband,  it  waa 
to  come  from  his  estate.  Tou  know  1  don't  understi^nd  the  transaction, 
but  it  waa  still  to  be  paid. 

Do  you  remember  that  document  being  torn  upt — ^Tea,  my  huaband 
tore  it  up. 

The  one  that  yo«  witneaaed  Miaa  Barrow'a  signature  tot — ^Tea. 

It  waa  very  ahortly  after  that  that  your  first  transaction  with  the  £5 
notea  took  placet — ';  couldn't  tell  you  when  it  firat  took  phice,  only  by  you 
going  back  to  the  dates. 
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It  waa  toon  after  Mih  Bamnr  cm.  J— No.  it  wu  not. 
MiM  Barrow  came  at  the  end  of  July,  1910J— Yea,  now  I  can  remembtr 
You  are  apeaking  aa  to  the  time  when  your  brother  wat  there  and 
witneaaed  a  document;  that  waa  in  September  of  l»10t— I  cannot  tell  you 
the  datea  or  montha.  ' 

1,    J"".  '*:  "t"'.  "•?•  »'»"*  ""*  *'"»•  *•>•«  yo"  beg"  to  chaom  £i 
bank  noteaJ-No,  I  think  it  waa  aoon  after  Miaa  Barrow  came  to  live 

wltfl    Ul. 

That  you  did  whatt— That  I  atarted  to  change  the  bank  notea. 

-,™.?'"'i      '^  *l**'^}  '*''"''  ^"  """""^  "  '"  »  ■nootk  or  two 
montha;  I  cannot  recollect. 

We  can  tell.    Where  waa  it  you  changed  the  tint  one  I— At  Noakea. 

That  we  know  waa  on  12th  October.     Your  daughter  Maggie  did  the 

oMkmg  for  her  right  up  to  the  lat  September,  except  on  a  few  iScaaional- 

Wer«  the  other  occaaiona  when  your  daughter  waa  out,  or  when  there 
waa  iiomething  apecia  to  cook »— No,  perhapa  Miaa  Barrow  would  want 
a  auet  pudding  cooked. 

She  had  her  meab  upatairat — Tea. 

k  aggie  uaed  to  cook  them  in  the  kitchen  next  door  t— Quite  right 

And  ahe  and  Ernie  uaed  to  have  them J— In  thia  little  kitdien. 

that  waa  the  aort  of  life  ahe  waa  leading!— Yea 

She  didn't  go  out  at  night  J— Yea,  ahe  did  go  out  at  night 

Did  ahe  go  out  mucht-Sho  uaed  to  teke  the  boy  out  at  night. 

your  houal  ™lver"    '°"'  '*~  """  "  *«  '"''"  "'  >»'"8  '^"'P'"  - 

at  an^aTl^ughrthJm  frSTia^^a'^*  '"'"'  "•'•'  '»'*'"  ''■^^'' 
Are  you  aure  of  thatt — Poaitive— aure. 

4th  '^t™£.?  rirK*^*.!"*  T'/"."  '"'•8'"  '"  "■■"  Barrow  I-About 
4«h  September;  ^  had  been  in  bed;  it  waa  on  the  Monday  or  Tueaday  I 
am  not  quite  certain.  *>i— u»7,  i 

would-be""'"'''  "  '''«*'»7.  *»>•*  «  *th  or  6th  September t-The  4th  it 
Thoae  were  the  flrat  fly-papera  you  had  boughtf— In  my  Ute 
Or  uaed  m  your  houael— Or  uaed  in  our  houM. 
That  you  are  clear  about  t— Quite  clear. 
Of  any  aort  or  kind  t— Of  any  aort  or  kind,  yea. 
Were  they  the  firat  you  had  ever  aeen  in  your  houaef— Tea 

la  he  heret — I  couldn't  tell  you. 
round  ^e'c'^et  "^  *°  "^  *"*  """  ™  "  S*"""  «""  Road^-Yea, 

knoJ^l  ™1"  *''<' "JoP?  «' M"»l>«r'a  in  the  Stroud  Groen  Roadt-1  don't 
know ;  I  only  went  to  the  firat  one  round  the  comer 

la  that  one  you  went  to  the  one  to  the  right— do  you  turn  to  the  ri^ht 
when  you  go  from  your  houaet-ThU  aide  (indicatingr    ^'  *°  *^  "8'" 
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■artsrat  A.  S«4dM 

Hire  joa  bttu  in  the  hsbit  o(  dealing  thcrat— Sercral  thinn  I  hav« 
bought  there. 

H»d  you  bought  white  precipitate  powder  there  before!— Yei. 

At  that  ihopl — Tea;  I  bought  white  precipitate  there. 
I  want  to  underatand  you;  were  theao  fly-papen  the  only  By-paper* 
that  were  ever  in  Miai  Barrow'a  room,  according  to  you  I — That  ii  quite 
poeitive — the  truth— the  only  fly-papen  that  were  ever  in  Miu  Barrow 'jt 
room  were  the  tour  that  were  bought. 

They  were  not  renewed  at  alii — Not  at  all,  no. 

Did  Tou  ever  aend  Maggie  for  the  fly-paportt— Never  in  my  life. 

Did  Maggie  ever  go  for  fly-paperal — No,  no,  no. 

Never  in  her  lifet — No,  no. 

By  Mr.  JcsTici  Bocuill— One  moment;  be  calm  J— I  never  aent 
Maggie  for  gy-papera  in  my  life— if  thia  wm  the  lait  day  I  had  to  live, 
I  never  aent  my  daughter  for  fly-paperi. 

Bj  the  ATTonmT-GnnRAL — Tou  never  aent  her,  and  tM  never  went, 
according  to  you  I — No,  not  to  my  knowledge  at  all— never  went. 

Whatt — Not  to  my  knowledge,  Maggie  never  bovght  fly-papera. 

Or  went  for  fly-paperi  I— No. 

Didn't  ahe  on  6th  December! — For  M       iaint. 

Mr.  Saint  ia  the  aolicitor  for  you  and  your  huabandt — Yea,  that  ia 
right. 

Did  you  read  the  direction!  on  the  fly-papera  when  you  bought  them  I 
—No,  the  man  iii  the  chemiat'a  told  me  to  put  water  on  '  m.  I  never 
read  no  directiona  on  the  paper  at  all. 

Did  he  tell  you  to  moiiten  themi— Tea,  he  told  me  U  ..oiaten  them 
with  a  little  water. 

And  that  ia  what  you  didi — Tea. 

And  did  1  underatand  you  to  «ay  that  they  were  left  from  the  4th  or 
8th  ol  September,  the  Monday  or  the  Tuesday,  until  after  Miaa  Barrow'a 
death! — Until  the  morning  of  Miss  Barrow'a  death. 

Who  moved  them  away  then! — I  did. 

Were  all  four  fly-papen  in  the  one  aoup  plate  then!— In  the  aouo 
plate,  yea.  "^ 

And  you  had  begun  by  putting  them  single  in  aauoera !— Yea,  two  on 
the  mantelpiece  and  two  on  the  cheat  of  drawera. 

Then  you  lay  you  had  an  accident  on  the  Tuesday!— Yea,  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  I  don't  know  which. 

On  the  Tuesday  is  what  you  said;  it  was  the  12th.  I  do  not  mind 
which  It  lit— Monday  or  Tuesday;  I  bel.eve  it  waa  Tuesday. 

That  ia  what  you  have  said.  Then  you  put  them  all  four  together  in 
one  aoup  plate!— Tea. 

Waa  the  object  of  putting  them  singly  in  saucers  to  make  them 
uaeful!— No,  you  see  the  water  used  to  dry  up  ofl  them,  and  then  I  used 
to  put  muro  water  on  them. 

First  of  all,  you  put  them  in  saucere  separately,  moiatening  them,  and 
put  them,  as  you  have  told  us,  two  on  the  mantelpiece  and  two  on  the 
drawers  I— Yea,  that  is  quite  right. 

So  that  you  could  get  the  beat  use  out  of  the  four  papers ;  that  waa 
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■■nu«t  A.  8«d4Hl 

the  object  of  itJ— No,  that  is  not  the  object  of  it  »t  all.    You  we,  I  had 
an  accident;  I  knocked  one  down. 

I  don't  think  you  are  following  the  queition;  I  am  not  aaking  you 
•bout  the  «oup  plate;  I  am  aaking  you  about  before  that.     When  you  flrit 
took  them  up  into  the  room  you  put  one  fly-paper  on  to  one  aaucert — ^Yes. 
You  repeated  that  four  timet t — No;  four  different  fly-papers. 
Ye«,  four  different  fly-papers  in  four  different  aauoeral — ^Tea,  that'i 
right. 

And  you  moistened  the  fly-paper  in  each  case? — ^Yea. 

And  I  say  the  object  of  doing  that  was  to  make  the  four  papers  useful ; 

that  is  what  you  did  it  fort — ^Yes,  put  it  on  the  top  of  the 

Now,  I  want  to  know  why  did  you  take  the  four  fly-papers  and  put 
them  into  one  soup  plate  on  the  Tuesday? — Because,  as  I  have  told  you,  1 
had  an  accident.  I  knocked  one  off,  and  I  felt  I  could  not  be  bothered  with 
them,  and  1  emptied  them  all  into  one  soup  plate,  and  picked  the  one  up 
that  I  dropped. 

Just  follow,  you  had  got  the  two  on  the  mantelpiece,  according  to  you  I 
— Yes.  ' 

You  knocked  one  over? — Yes. 

Did  you  put  it  into  the  saucer  of  the  other  one  t— No,  I  put  it  into 
the  soup  plate. 

But  had  you  a  soup  plate  there  at  the  time! — I  went  downstaira  and 
got  a  soup  plate. 

Had  you   been    repeatedly   moistening   these    fly-papers   during   this 

time  J— Yes,  because,  you  see,  they  dry  up  because  of  the  heat  of  the  room. 

Was  It  you  who  moistened  them  J— Yes,  I  always  moistened  them. 

Then  on  this  date,  the  12th,  you  take  all  four  fly-papers,  and,  aa  1 

understand  you,  you  put  all  four  fly-papers  into  one  soup  plate  J— Yes 

that  is  right. 

And  moistened  themf — ^Yes. 

Was  that  to  make  the  solution  stronger!— I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Was  that  to  make  the  water  that  was  on  the  fly-papera  stronger!— 
You  see,  when  I  put  them  in  the  soup  plate  there  was  not  much  water  on 
them,  and  then  I  put  more  water  on. 

By  Mr.  Jostiob  Bdokotll— What  the  learned  Attorney  means  is  this 
four  fly-papers  in  one  saucer  with  the  same  amount  of  water  would  make 
It  worse  for  the  flies — they  would  die  sooner! — Yea. 

Did  you  do  it  for  that  purpose!— The  flies  were  nearly  all  gone  1 
did  It  for  convenience. 

You  said  before  that  you  were  bothered  with  them,  so  you  put  them 
all  four  into  ono  plate! — ^Yea. 

By  the  ATTOiuiiT-GMNiiiA^-Did  you  say  that  the  flies  were  all  gone  I 
— There  were  not  so  many  flies  in  the  room. 
A  good  many  had  died! — Yes. 
I  suggest  to  you,  having  the  two  on  the  mantelpiece  and  one  having 

gone !— That  only  left  one  on  the  mantelpiece. 

It  did  not  interfere  with  the  two  on  the  drawertl- No,  it  did  not 
mterfere  with  the  two  on  the  drawers. 

Why  did  you  interfere  with  the  two  on  the  drawers!— Because  I  put 
them  altogether  to  aave  having  so  many  saucers  about. 
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■want  A.  S«ddOB 

Do  you  know  ThorI«y'«  shop  in  the  Stroud  Green  Boadi— No,  I  have 
never  aeen  Thorley's  shop. 

Do  you  know  Meacher'a  Mcond  shop  in  the  Stroud  Green  Road  I — 
No;  1  don't  know  Heacher's  second  shop. 

Mr.  Mabshau,  Hall — Thorley's  shop  is  in  a  different  plaoe  altogether. 

The  Attobhit-Genikal — Just  round  the  corner. 

Mr.  Mabshall  Hall — Crouch  Hill. 

By  the  Attobnxt-Geiiikal — Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  what 
happened  during  this  ilhiess.  The  2nd  September  was  the  first  day  she 
was  in  bed  during  the  whole  time  she  was  with  you] — Except  for  her 
bilious  attacks  once  a  month — she  was  bad  once  a  month. 

She  used  to  have  sick  headaches  or  something  of  that  kind! — No, 
she  used  to  be  sick — a  proper  sick,  bilious  attack. 

About  once  a  monthi— Every  month,  yes. 

During  the  whole  time  from  the  2nd  September  you  had  been  in 
attendance! — Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

Had  you  been  up  all  night  with  her  at  allt — 1  got  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night. 

Often  t — Once  or  twice. 

Do  you  mean  once  or  twice  during  the  night,  or  once  or  twice  diiring 
the  time? — No,  during  the  night. 

Was  Ernie  Grant  sleeping  with  her  during  the  whole  timet — Yes, 
it  was  Ernie  who  used  to  call  me. 

Did  ahe  say  anything  about  her  personal  belongings  on  the  11th, 
the  day  when  the  wiU  was  made? — It  was  on  the  Sunday  that  I  think  she 
first  mentioned  it. 

What  did  she  say  I — She  wanted  to  know  if  ahe  could  have  a  will 
made  out  as  regards  the  furniture  tor  the  boy  and  for  the  girl — also  some 
Jewellery  she  had. 

By  Mr.  Justice  BuCKmLL — That  she  could  have  a  will  made  out] — 
For  Ernest  and  Hilda  Grant. 

For  furniture  and 1 — Jewellery.     Of  course,  I  told  her  I  couldn't 

give  her  any  information  on  it,  so  I  said  I  would  tell  Mr.  Seddon.  So 
I  went  down  and  told  Mr.  Seddon  what  she  had  said,  so  be  said  he 
wouldn't  be  bothered  just  at  that  time ;  he  was  busy  1  think  in  his  office ; 
in  fact,  1  don't  think  he  went  up  at  all  on  the  Sunday,  he  went  up  on 
the  Monday. 

By  the  Attobhxt-Genxiial — You  heard  the  will  readt — Yes. 

Do  you  know  anything  more  about  it  than  what  you  have  told  us  7 — 
No,  none  whatever. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  the  13th,  that  is  the  Thursday;  you 
know  the  day  I  am  speaking  oft — The  day  Miss  Barrow  died. 

The  day  before) — That  is  the  Wednesday. 

She  died  on  the  morning  of  the  14tbt — Yes. 

She  was  worse  than  ahe  bad  been,  wasn't  shet — She  seemed  rather 
weaker — the  diarrhoea — ^but  she  was  not  so  sick.  That  is  what  1  told 
the  doctor. 

Pains  in  the  atomaohf — Stomach,  yes. 

That  had  been  going  on  then  tor  a  pretty  long  time? — On  and  oS. 

From  2nd  September! — On  and  off  during  the  time  the  waa  ill. 
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>u«u«t  A.  a«4doii 

wiU>jri.w.„*I'*/°**°;  •«'*  •J'iyo"  think  there  wu  any  fear  of  her  death 
within  twenty-four  hours  f— None  whatever. 

Did  the  get  worM  after  the  doctor  leftl— I  never  noticed. 
«»    I  wJr^/™.^"^*  *^  complain  about  pain,  in  her  .tomaohJ-You 
•ee,  I  wa«  not  with  Miw  Barrow,  you  muat  remember,  aU  day  lonu 

At  .Wf  ZT  "f  ''?'■  '"  *?*  e«ningl-No,  not  until  twelve  I'clock. 
f„V?^i  "  te»  I  go™,  her  a  dow  of  medicin^-about  ten  o'clock- 

and  I  never  Ken  her  then  tiU  twelve  o'clock 

the  ti:atre'rY:';''^a:Trifht"  "^  *™"'^-     ^'"'^  """'»'"'  '»*  -*  *« 
Tou  were  at  home? — Yea. 
You  were  looking  after  herl— Yea,   I  was 

hometlNTSofthat'l^k^ow^*^-  ""^'^  ""'■  "^'"^  ^^  •»"'»°'»  »™ 
Didn't  ahe  aay  that  night,  "  I  am  dying"!— Oh,  yea    that  waa  at 

nT^rat  tweiti    •  f  °t«t*  ^°",'f.7  "'""°»  ^  earUer  thTntTa  *      Th 
nignt  at  twelve  o'clock  ahe  aaid,  "  I  am  dying  " 

off  fo^^'fc*  «"°P>''''5,g  «  good  deal ?_WeU,  I  had  been  up  on  and 

oft  to  aee  her,  putting  flannel,  on  her  atomach.  ^ 

Before  your  husband  came  back? ^Yea. 

So  ahe  waa  complaining  a  good  deal!— Yes. 

Bar^^i  ^e:^sr^s%hr?ii^!ie\riur?XTr 
2«  z^  rt.*"  '-""^ "'' ""  *-«  ^- «'  -- 1  cote 

After^?:dve*S'do°<;f'  "'  *'  "*  •"'  ""  ""»  *"-  "^o  »»<»  ^-^ 

No,  but  when  the  doctor  came  in  the  morning  of  the,  nth  T  tki^i, 
rim'tlR^t^L*""  ™  "'  """„'  ''*^  "thrZae^'on'thfrniriinto 
SLwhl^fbourthral'e.""-       °'   ''"   '""   ^-O    ""    "«■«   ™«- 

of  th^'aickiJSf  "'i'^^"  '  '"'"''  *''*  *'"■''<»»  worsfr-but  no  complaint 
■?.,.^  '  ^^t,'"^*"  ™  not  ™rae,  but  only  the  diarrhoea." 
n^e  ATTOHMT-GBaniBii-He  aaid  he  found  her  rather  worse. 
Mr.  Mabbhall  HAit-The  diarrhoea  was  worae. 

to  you  'butTtSnfr™'^^^  "^  'f^  "y  """*•  I  ™  »»'<*  obUged 
tell  ™,  wL*^  f  would  rather  read  my  own  note  on  thia  part.  I  ^U 
^e  HiH       .  Tu    -^  *•'*  "*^  *^«  ^''"hoea  had  come  on  again. 

Sd  a  Uttle  reZn  of^l,"'  T'"™"^  '  g«™  her  a  mixture.  V 
^J:  Li         ^   ™  ."'  **"*  "okneaa.     I  gave  her  a  chalky  miiture— the 

rw^r:"se*dl"*  ^/kT.  ""■  IV  ^^^"  ™  — '  "'  iTlTaTli^a 
and  Uiat  i  w„uM^^!/h'*  ^^^-  •'?''  '  ""P'y '"^  Mi"  Barrow  was  worse 
ana  tbat  I  would  send  her  a  mixture  to  be  taken  after  each  motion  I 
gave  no  diet  matructions  on  that  day.  She  waa  in  «  liS.  ^^™1!  h„f 
not  in  a  critical  condition."  I  think  W^M"  £  HT  ^^'^  "" 
^mie  AiroHNK-Gromui^Tho.,  are  the  word.  a.  near  a.  po«iibIe. 
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Maront  4.  StitB 
The  only  wordi  left  out  are  immaterial,  because  your  lordahip  hai  the 
actual  word*,  "  She  was  rather  worse." 

Mr.  Justice  Buokhill — It  is  pretty  accurate,  is  it  not? 

The  ATroBHBY-GBmRAL — Yes,  "  I  simply  told  her  that  1  thought  the 
patient  was  worse,  and  I  would  send  her  up  a  diarrhcea  mixture."  (To 
the  witness) — You  remember  thatl — ^Yes,  Dr.  Sworn  sent  it  for  the 
diarrhoea,  and  not  for  the  sickness. 

Dr.  Sworn  told  you  that  he  thought  the  patient  was  worse.  You 
have  heard  what  the  doctor  says  about  itl — Well,  you  see,  I  don't 
remember.     I  cannot  remember  everything  that  happened. 

You  see,  this  lady  had  been  ill  in  your  house  for  a  considerable  time  J 
■ — Yes,  I  know. 

And  the  doctor,  coming  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  saying  that 
he  found  her  rather  worse,  and  the  diarrhoea  being  rather  worse,  did 
that  alarm  you  at  all! — No,  because,  you  know.  Miss  Barrow  had  been  ill 
all  the  time — all  the  fourteen  days. 

But  he  told  you 1 — She  had  worse  attacks  than  that. 

But  he  told  you  when  he  came  that  morning  that  he  found  her  worse  1 
— I  don't  remember. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  find  her  better,  did  hel — Only  for  the 
sickness ;  that  stopped.     She  had  not  the  sickness.     She  had  diarrhoea. 

And  did  he  tell  you  she  was  getting  weaker,  and  that  he  found  her 
weakert — No,  he  said  she  was  in  a  weak  condition. 

Then,  she  had  the  pains  on  and  off  during  the  whole  time  after  he 
leftf — During  the  day. 

During  the  day  he  left  J — Yes. 

And  diarrhoea,  I  suppose! — She  had  the  diarrhoea  and  theae  pain*  in 
the  bowels. 

Did  the  diarrhoea  get  worseJ — No,  not  as  I  noticed. 

Before  your  husband  came  had  she  said  to  you,  "  I  am  dying  "t 

Not  to  me,  no. 

To  whom  did  she  say  it! — You  see,  I  was  standing  at  the  front  door, 
waiting  for  my  husband  coming  in.  This  would  be  about  twelve  o'clock. 
1  heard  her  shout.  The  windows  were  open,  and  I  heard  her  shout, 
"  Come  quick ;  I'm  d^ing,"  so,  of  course,  I  went  upstairs.  I  asked  my 
sister-in-law  to  come  with  me,  but  she  did  not  care  to  come  at  first.  Then 
she  did  come ;  she  followed  me  up  after. 

Then  you  went  up  and  found  her  very  ill! — No;  she  was  just  the 
same  aa  she  usually  was,  but  she  had  bad  pains  in  her  stomach,  and  she 
wanted  to  be  sick. 

Had  you  ever  heard  her  say  before,  *' Come  quick,  I'm  dying"! — 
No. 

Rather  an  alarming  statement  for  a  patient  who  had  been  ill  for  a 
number  of  days,  and  was  petting  worse ! — No  ;  Miss  Barrow  would  always 
be  calling,  and  sometimes  I  would  never  answer  to  her  calls,  you  see. 

Did  you  tell  your  husband  about  it  when  he  came  in! — Yes,  I  did. 
Did  you  smile  at  it! — Well,  I  have  a  usual  way  of  smiling  at  almost 
everything.  I  think.     1  cannot  help  it.      It  is  my  ways.     No  matter  how 
•etiout  anything  was  I  think  I  would  smile ;  I  cannot  help  it. 

Do  I  understand  that  your  smile  was  merely  from  your  habit.      You 
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did  not  mean  him  to  think  there  wu  no  oaiue  for  anaetyt— No.  It  ii 
aiwayk  my  way — alwaya.  ' 

A  way  that  he  would  undentaiidT— He  knowa  my  wayi 

,™.  rTi. ''''?' J°"  ^^  •T  *•""  •"■«  •""*  •'"'J  '^  "«•  dying,  and  that 
you  had  heard  her  calUng  tbi.  out,  you  didn't  mean  him  to  think  lighUy 

ll^^\^^-  r"  °""'  ~^°''«''  I  tad  been  up  in  the  meantime  and 
:m.he  w«  d^g:"  '""*-'''"'  '"<>  ™>ted-after  hearing  her  oall 
Ye,  '  """*  *°  underatand  what  you  meant  your  huaband  to  underatandJ— 

waa  d^g^'rei"  "^^^  ''  °"^  "  ""*  "™  ^"""  ^^  '=»"«•  °>"  "^^ 
He  asked  you  whether  she  was?— And  I  said  "  No  " 
And  .miledJ— And  smiled;  it  is  my  usual  way;  I  cannot  help  it 

idea  of  hrdyTo'^    "*  *"*  "'"  "'  '""'  '•^'-K^No,  I  did  not  smil^  at  the 
Listen  to  the  question.      You  meant  him  to  understand  that  in  vour 

opinion  she  was  not  dying»-^he  was  not  dying,  certainly      I  nev"  w°ah 

?Z  K"^-  I  iid'a,!^,'*  *"\T""'  ?' Mi«  B-o-  I  "ai.«dXn7anS 
root  on  her.       I  did  aU  I  possibly  could  do  to  get  her  better 

Did  you  go  to  bed  at  ail  that  night  f— On  and  off 

How  long  was  it  after  your  husband  had  come  in  that  you  first  went 
up  to  her!-You  see,  when  Mr.  Seddon  came  in  from  the  the^  heToTd 
my  sister-m-law  about  the  dispute  over  6d.       ITiat  a   man^ad  given 

tlfj      7T*  'V''!??'*u  i""*  *""  "'  ^'^  »*«■•  »<>rf»  PM«d  between 
ttcm,  and  then  I  think  Ernest  called  out  that  Chickie  wanW  inT  "d 
then,  of  oour«    my  h,isbanu  and  all  three  of  us  went  up  togetter 
after  «»»»«iiately  after  he  came  in»-No,  it  wa.Tfew  minute. 

h«  t„W^  "  '^\'*  '  "^  P""i°«'  *"  y"-  ■">«'  is  the  first  timet-I  know 
he  told  me  not  to  come  up;  he  told  me  to  lay  down  and  rest. 

Park^'NoX«itYdoI7tb^k"'  °^^°''''  ''^  """^  "  '"""'"^- 

Very  near  by »— Somewhere  lower  down 

Yes,    but  quite  close) — ^Yes. 
three^^I  "fnk!''""™  BucKNn.L-In  the  same  roadt-The«  a«  two  or 

By  the  ArroBKBT-GmreiiAi— There  are  certair'-  severalt-Te.    rt.t» 
IS,  at  the  bottom  end  of  ToUington  Park  aeverall— Yes.  there 

I  do  not  want  to  go  through  the  story  at  leneth       You  «••.»  ....  .1*,^ 
gether  four  times  that  night^-Ye«  ^  P  *"°" 

^^  Four  times,  counting  the  first  from  the  time  your  husband  came  int- 

Jou  did  see  him  give  her  b™ndyt_Yes;  there  wa.  not  much  in  the 
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■ufmnt  A.  SWdaa 
bottle.      I  remember  him  saying  to  Hiw  Barrow  that  it  would  have  to 
laat  her  all  the  night,  bo  he  only  gave  her  half  of  it. 

And  did  he  leave  the  re»t  there  by  her  J — Ye»,  on  the  commode  where 
her  bottle*  are. 

Waa  it  gone  in  the  morning! — It  was  gone,  yea. 

She  had  drunk  itt — Yea ;  thii  muat  have  been  the  time  when  the  waa 
out  of  bed. 

Waa  it  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  Ernie  was  sent  away 
for  the  last  time  from  his  bed  to  hia  rooml— Not  the  laat,  1  don't  think- 
not  2  o'clock. 

By  Mr.  Jmnoi  Bucknili,— What  time  1— It  could  not  have  been, 
because  we  didn't  go  to  bed  until  between  half-past  and  2. 

Tell  the  jury  when  Ernie  waa  sent  away  to  his  bed  the  last  timeJ — 
It  would  be  between  3  and  4 — ^just  before  she  went  off  into  this  sleep. 

Just  when  she  went  off  to  sleep! — Yes. 

Ernie  was  sent  away  to  his  bed  1— It  waa  after  she  waa  lifted  up  off 
the  floor. 

That  follows.       Enue  was  there  when  she  was  lifted  upt — Yes. 

^7  *•>«  Attobnit-Gjinkbal— Did  you  say  at  the  inquest,  "  Miss  Barrow 
died  between  6  and  7  «.m.  on  14th  September;  I  and  my  husband  were 
present ;  we  were  the  only  people  in  the  room ;  both  of  us  had  been 
hanging  on  and  off  in  the  room.  The  boy  did  not  sleep  in  the  room  after 
2  o  clock  "  J— That  uiust  have  been  a  mistake;  that  was  not  what  was 
meant.  We  did  not  go  to  bed  till  after  that  took  place,  and  that  waa 
the  first  time  Mr.  Seddon  told  Ernie  to  go  to  bed. 

You  did  say  it,  because  you  signed  the  paper  t— I  must  have  said  it, 
certainly. 

Mr.  Jna-nCB  BncxNiLi^"  I  did  say  before  the  coroner  that  the  boy 
did  not  sleep  in  the  room." 

Mr.  Mabshall  Hall — It  says  in  my  copy  "bed." 
Mr.  Jdstios  Buokkill — Then  the  copy  that  ia  given  me  is  wronir      Mv 
copy  says  "room."  ■>  a  f,         j 

The  Attohnbt-Gknebal— It  doesn't  make  any  difference. 

By  Mr.  Jdsticb  Bockhill— "  I  did  say  before  the  coroner  that  the 
boy  did  not  aleep  in  the  bed  after  2  o'clock,  but  that  is  a  mistake"?— 
That  will  be  a  mistake,  because,  you  see,  that  would  be  the  first  time  my 
husband  told  him  to  go  to  hia  own  bed. 

Becauae  2  o'clock  was  the  first  time! — Yes. 

Not  the  laat! — No,  it  would  not  be  the  last. 

By  the  Attobnht-Gbsiibal— You  put  it  at  between  3  and  4  o'clock 
when  he  left  the  room  for  the  last  time!— For  the  last  time,  yes. 

And  18  it  right  that  from  that  time  until  the  death  you  were  in  the 
bedroom  I — ^Yes. 

In  Miss  Barrow's  bedroom!— Yea.  I  sat  in  the  chair. 

And  was  your  husband  outside !— Standing  by  the  door. 

It  was  open,  aa  we  have  heard!— Yea,  that  ia  quite  right. 

I  think  you  have  said  that  he  waa  amokine  and  reading!— Yea. 

•  Vi  V  "  ^  **"*  *'™*'  "'**■■  y°"  ''"<'  *^°  "P  'o"""  ti™"  during  that 
night,  that  she  was  certainly  worse  than  she  had  been  ;  weaker!— Yes,  she 
was  weaker,  certainly. 
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Hwfuat  A.  S«Um 
out  oi'mU-^'  c^  up  th.  iMt  time  b,  E«i.  telling  you  .h.  ^ 

And  you  came  up  and  found  her  ■itting  there,  u  you  deuribed  1 
don't  want  to  go  through  it  again  f-That  if  qX  right^^e.  ^^  ' 
oufil^K  ^^  never  «en  that  before  t-PrevioS.  to  that  my  huaband  .tood 

t1'J:1  IndXot  W  il*ti  ""*  '  '"^*"  -'  """-'>  «-"  »*• 

thatL»!gri'„1.!r,^it':^"« ""  -'» ^^  '-*  -r'-^- 

And  the  boy  trying  to  hold  her  upl— Ye«. 

And  the  boy  was  very  frightened? 
•nn.^^^L"'™"**  BooKKiLi-When  .he  waa  .itting  on  the  floor  did  «he 
:^^t;td"l^S^Te^''»""^'***"^'"'-      '"ewanteSTS^S: 

By  the  ATTOBN«T-GiB,Eiui^-She  wa.  complainine  aU  that  nisht  of 
^e  n%'h"t'  'thr^^U'*""""''^^"'  »  "^  "-«^-  ""'^  I  attdJS't^' 

room!  Sg^-tTiJi-.ir«  LZ  .rbf-  r  d^Tha^  ^ 
de.cr,be_.nonng»-WeU    I  couldn't  give  you  a  ,S  tL  "*" 

the  tim;j-l'.°™flH!?f       *  '^*^,  '^*'  •'"'*  '  *»■"  to  8«t  'o-"-  ide«  of 
»  dX  youtt''   """  »«  I  -«  t.«d  -d  .leepy'^my«lf;   I  kept 

kn«„Y!!s.?''*  ''**?i'"«  P«aoefuUy  for  any  length  of  time  «>  far  a<  vou 
knowI-She  «emed  to  be  in  a  nice-ju.t  a  quiet  aleep.  ' 

™.  ^er^^My\rb:r:a'"/t^Tetrt.tryr.i:  ''•^'-  '^  '-^■ 
The  next  day  waa  hi. !— Office  day. 

wL  Tft         g»  to  bei  If  you  were  going  to  .it  up  the™  and  wateh T: 
He  .aid  he  would  not  leave  me  in  the  room  alone.  w«tcJil- 

baby'^al  '1^^^^^^^^"-^-^'^  "e  kept  going  down  «.d  aeeing  if  the 

>«,  ^^^A  "'™'""  BncKOTu^You  have  heard  people  .nore  before  I  dare 
o?La„  11  yo" ."".hear.anybody  .nore  Uke  IsZ  Barrow f-rVa.^ 

Tt^iH^"?,"-  Z^"^'  ,'".?"*^  *o  •»  """"g  fro"  the  throat 
^^^^  It  didn  t  frighten  youJ-No.  I  never  dreamt'^anything  wa,  "rong  like 

alan^Jg^ltotrrfnoX't^^  '  "°''"'"''  "•"•  ''*~  ''^  -"'■■'« 

^w^Lfrun'^eilTiT^^^LT^^^^r^-^'T '"-'•-»''■ 
notl-I  don't  know  what  you  wouTd  "LTit^  7».  "^  ■'  T™«." 
throat-ordinary  snoring.  *'   '*  ™  '"""ng  from  her 

W^^??h^T^i*^P'*  ".»"'-Ye.,  but  everybody  don't  .nore  alike 
Wa.  ,t  that  fand  of  moring  that  you  heardf^Ye, 
Nothmg  to  alarm  youj— Nothing  »„atever 
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de«i?Xf7wT*  '"'•  '^°  ""^  '^'"^  "•*"  ">"  '""<>  "^  — 
Were  you  .um  ahe  wu  ^^e«d^-I  reaUy  couU  not  beUev*  it  until  m. 
hu.l»nd  proved  by  the  Wting  of  hor  eyeui  th.t  .1^  ™  Ti^'  """  "' 
h..«T^M  .  P'*??l*'f°*'  immediately,  according  to  the  atorr  vou 
hjire^ld  „.._1  thnik  .he  .topped  dra4,g  her  bLth;    IbTZ  Tt 

Follow  me.     Was  that  the  flrat  thing  that  called  tout  attonti™.  I     11.. 

'^rr 'he''"«r.U'-™  '^'""-'''  -^'^ "-""  -  '^^ 

1  coJl'fbd1e™T"*""'""'~''""  "•"''"■''  '*''*™  '"-^°>''  **-■': 
Swor?'''  '""  "''  '"  '  *«*"'— My  huaband  went  atraight  away  to  Dr. 

How  far  off  ia  hel— Highburj-. 

wN'^„r,'"'"^  '  *^'°?V''«  hove  been  toldt-Yea,  I  ezpect  it  ia. 

crhr.tfpX.X"grprS'v^y*° ""» ^°"  -**>  ^-  - 

n»m'\''h'a°d''t?"bJn'"Tn''ir/u^'°"  *'"'"-'"'■   '*  ""  ««  «"'  -"^ 

have'w'aS'.'Sir  *•"?  '^\*  ""  '  ""^  ^""^  ""o"  "''y  7""  •l>«oW 
nave  wanted  a  doctor  ui.der  the  circumstances  t— No 

a  tho^t""  ^°''   ^"^   '"    "**'*   «Perience»-l    never    gave    the    doctor 

Sw.J""  "fj"  *'"'*■  *H  '*'^*'"'  *  thought!— No,  because  I  knew  Dr 
MlHyiTg         ""^   '"   **  "'"*  """'"^^     '    """  ■"«"   Mi-   B"'"* 

n>»tit°T'^''^  *°  "?"  y°1  '*''^'  yo"  *<'"*  ^o™  below  and  saw  Mary 
."AtlN^  Jr^S^H^  '""  thought  she  had  passed  away.  You  were  Jt 
sure^-No^r.  Seddon,  you  aee,  had  gone  to  rue  Dr.  Sworn. 

WhatJ— I  expected  Dr.  Sworn  to  come  back  with  Mr.  Seddon. 
would  beTt.  ''"  """''  ^'^^  "  ■"'"-YeB.  I  «uppo«  that 

wl,.*S."*/°".*""'''f'  ^t"  **  ""-'"d  yo"  'elt  herl-No;  I  don't  know 
whether  I  put  my  handkerchief  up  to  her  or  not 

came  brck""""'  ■^^"b" '-Whether  it  was  before  or  after  Mr.  Seddou 

According  to  what  you  told  us,  you  know  it  could  not  have  h«n 

Wore;  .f  he  aa.d,  "  G«k1  God,  she's  dead."  and  with  that  he  hurried^S 

^.r.  n„t     T-  "Ju    y"!"  ''*™  ™  ''"•'bt  Whether,  or,   at  any  rate     vou 

K^tiSuV^yf^^^Ci  rtt^Wkr'' "™  «^^  -^ "-  - 

aon-t^-wJ^S^  TwarwhlXs-'Lt-L^^^^^^^^^^^ 
did  i?^"  "-en  Mrs.  Rutt  came  or  when  your  husband  came  Wk  vou 
^nT"         *™    ''P  together,  you  see.  • 

Then  the  search  for  the  money  started!^ Yes. 
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Did  your  huiband  uj  b»  utm  going  to  look  lor  tba  money t — No. 
he  never  uid  what  be  wai  going  to  do. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  the  keyi  of  the  trunk  torf— No. 

Waa  the  key  of  the  oaah  box  on  that  lame  ring  aa  the  ke;  of  the 
trunk! — I  believe  ao. 

Whilat  the  keya  are  being  looked  for,  let  me  aik  you  thia.     Tou  told 
ui  that  £i  10a.  waa  found  in  the  caah  boxt — Yet. 

Did  you  tee  where  in  the  caah  box  the  money  waa  found  I — In  the 
tray  part. 

Do  you  mean  inaide  one  ot  the  little  receptaclea  in  the  tray  I — Yee. 

And  nothing  on  the  top  of  the  tray  I — Not  that  I  taw. 

Were  you  standing  looking  at  your  huabandl — No,  we  were  by  the 
bed;  we  were  doing  Mwa  Barrow. 

Did  you  lee  him  actually  find  the  money  t — Yei,  he  put  the  box  on  , 
the  bed.  I 

Wan  the  body  on  the  other  lide  of  the  bed  1— The  body  waa  this  J 
aide  (indicating).  i 

The  body  waa  the  one  aide  and  he  put  the  caah  box  on  the  other  t- 
Yee. 

Did  you  aee  how  the  money  waa  found — did  you  aee  yourself  whether 
it  was  found  loose  or  wrapped  up! — No,  it  was  in  the  bag. 

Did  you  aee  your  husband  take  the  bag  out! — ^Yea. 

So  far  aa  you  know,  up  to  the  afternoon  that  waa  all  the  money 
that  had  been  found! — ^Yea. 

You  knew  that  she  had  £10  on  2nd  September!— Yes,  that  ia  right. 

And  she  had  not  been  out;  I  mean  ahe  had  not  been  able  to  apend 
any  money! — No,  only  what  she  gave  me  to  apend. 

How  much  waa  tlat! — I  cannot  count  it  up. 

I  mean  it  must  have  been  some  small  amounts! — Yea;  I  think  there 
waa  Valentine'a  beef  juice. 

Valentine'a  beef  juice! — ^Yes,   2a.    lOd. 

And  did  ahe  give  you  gold  or  ailver! — Silver. 

She  did  not  give  you  any  gold  at  all! — No. 

Waa  ahe  taking  the  Valentine'a  beef  juice  long! — ^No,  she  had  only 
two  bottles. 

About  how  many  days  had  ahe  been  taking  it! — I   could   not  sav 
exactly;  I  couldn't  say  how  many  days. 

Was  it  several  daya  before  she  died! — Oh  yea. 

That.  I  understand  from  you,  was  given  in  cold  water! — ^Yes. 

It  did  not  require  any  particular  preparatior,   did  it! — Yes,   it  had 
to  be  mixed. 

It  had  to  be  mixed! — Yee,  it  had  to  be  mixed. 

You  took  a  spoonful  out  of  the  bottle  which  we  have  seen  produced) 
—Yes. 

We  know  from  what  you  have  told  us  that  this  was  given  in  cold 
water! — ^Yea,   cold  water,   by  the  doctor's  orders. 

How  often  a  day  did  she  used  to  take  this! — Only  once. 

When  was  it  taken!— In   the  afternoon. 

The  kitchen  next  to  Miss  Barrow's  room  had  a  gas  stove,  and  that 
was  used  for  heating  flannels! — Yes. 
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Wu  it  alio  uwd  for  boiling  water  t — No,  I  iwtw  boiled  water — 
mij  juat  to  heat  the  flannaU. 

It  waa  a  great  •urpriae  to  you,  wat  it  not,  that  only  X4  10a.  wai 
found  in  the  caah  boil— Yea. 

Tou  naturally  thought  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  there! — 
I  thought  there  waa  oertainlj  more. 

Aa  far  aa  you  knew,  the  £316  would  itill  be  there  t — Km  (ar  aa  I 
knew. 

And,  aa  far  aa  you  knew,  at  any  rate,  a  good  part  of  the  gold  that 
you  had  brought  her  in  exchange  tor  the  notei,  according  to  your  itate- 
ment,  ahould  have  been  tberet— Yea,  it  should  have  been  there. 

And  also  the  £10  in  gold  that  waa  paid  to  her  month  by  month  by 
your  huabandt — Yes. 

And  1  suppose  1  may  take  it  that  it  was  rather  a  shock  to  you  to 
Hud  there  was  not  the  money  there! — Weil,  my  husband  told  me  to 
search  the  place  to  see  if  therp  was  not  moie. 

Did  you  know  where  she  had  put  the  gold  which  she  got  on  2nd 
September! — No;  you  see,  I  was  not  always  in  her  room. 

Did  you  tell  your  husband  you  were  rather  surprised  at  this  small 
amount  of  money  being  found  there! — No,  1  never  mentioned  it. 

Did  he  aay  anything  to  you  about  it! — No,  only  he  said  it  waa  funny 
what  had  become  of  it. 

Did  you  tell  him  then  that  you  had  changed  a  number  of  notes  into 
gold  for  her! — No. 

Never  said  a  word  to  him  about  it! — No,  not  a  word. 

Why  not! — Because  1  didn't  think  it  was  necessary.  My  husband 
didn't  tell  me  everything.  1  never  dreamt  to  tell  him  anything  at  all 
about  it. 

But,  you  see,  you  expected  to  find  n  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  gold  in  that  cash  box,  as  you  told  me! — Yes,  but  1  was  not  responsible 
for  what  Miss  Barrow  had  done.  She  used  to  go  out.  I  was  not 
responsible;  I  was  not  her  keeper.  I  never  knew  what  she  done  with 
her  money. 

Do  you  mean  to  aay  you  never  had  any  conversation  with  your 
husband  at  this  time  about  the  money  that  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
box! — No;  1  only  said  'Mt  seems  strange;  whatever  has  she  done  with 
it!" 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  £2161 — No,  he  only  said 
he  wondered  whatever  she  had  done  with  it. 

Or  about  the  £10  that  had  been  paid  her  on  the  2nd  September! — 
No,  I  doi  't  remember  that  being  mentioned. 

Can  you  tell  us  is  that  the  bunch  of  keys  (handed)! — I  know  them 
being  on  the  ring.     My  husband  has  not  got  a  ring  like  that. 

You  mean,  I  suppose,  being  on  a  ring  like  that,  you  think  they  are 
the  keys,  because  your  husband  has  not  got  a  ring  like  tiiat! — He  has 
not  got  a  ring  like  that. 

Therefore,  you  mean  they  would  not  be  his! — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  your  husband  aayinj]:  anythinfif  to  Mr.  Nodes  as  to  it 
being  necessary  for  him  to  consult  somebody  before  he  fixed  the  funeral! 
— No. 
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Now,  toll  a»  about  th«  titeniooii  wbm  you  had  anothw  nareh, 
and  when  70U  told  <u  that  tha  threa  lOTeraigna  wara  found  wrappad  in 
tiHua  papart — Tea. 

Each  coin,  ai  I  undentand,  waa  aaparataly  wrapped  in  tiaaua  paper! 
—Yea,  that  ia  right. 

Did  they  look  aa  if  they  had  been  wrappad  up  anj  timet -No,  I 
couldn't  tell  70U. 

And  the  £2  lOi.  in  the  bag;  waa  that  wrapped  in  tiaaua  paper  allot 

Could  you  toll  whether  that  had  been  wrapped  up  any  timet — No. 

Did  you  aak  any  queition*  in  the  houie  on  thia  day  aa  to  whether 
anybody  knew  what  had  become  of  the  money  I — There  waa  nobody  ia 
the  houM  but  the  children  and  the  lerTant. 

That  meani  you  did  noti — No. 

Are  we  to  undentond  that  until  after  you  were  arreated  you  nerer 
■{>oke  to  your  huiband  about  having  changed  theie  noteat — Certainly— 
nurer. 

Whatt — I  am  poaitive  I  never  did. 

Didn't  you  talk  together  about  the  diaappearance  of  thia  monayt— 
No. 

Whati — We  have  aaid  on  wveral  ocoaaiona  it  waa  funny  where  it 
went  to. 

Where  "it"  went  to — what  waa  the  "it"t — ^Where  the  money— 
thia  .£216  that  ahe  drew  out  of  the  bank — had  gone  to. 

Didn't  you  uy  to  your  huaband,  "  And  beaidea  that  there  wai  > 
lot  of  money  that  I  changed  for  her  into  gold"! — No. 

Not  a  word  about  itt — Not  a  word. 

We  have  heard  from  him  that  you  apoke  about  it  after  you  had  both 
been  arreated? — After  1  waa  arreated. 

Tou  heard  what  he  aaid  I — Yea. 

Waa  that  right  t  In  the  Court  t—1  don't  remember  what  he  did 
•ay. 

I  will  tell  you  what  he  aaid ;  that  you  aaid  you  had  given  the  falM 
name  and  addreaa  becauae  you  didn't  want  everybody  to  know  your  buai- 
neaat— No,  I  do  not  think  that  ia  exactly  what  1  aaid. 

And  that  you  didn't  want  everybody  to  know  who  you  were! After 

giving  my  wrong  name  and  address. 

Did  you  say  this,  that  if  you  went  into  a  shop  where  you  were  not  known 
to  buy  a  small  article  you  didn't  want  everybody  to  know  who  you  werel 
— But,  you  see,  1  had  already  given  my  wrong  name  and  addreaa. 

Did  you  aay  that  to  him  I — 1  don't  remember;  you  aee,  I  cannot 
remember  everything. 

Can  you  give  any  reaacm  why  you  should  not  have  told  him  then!— 
No,  no  reason — only  the  reason  what  I  have  given  you  before. 

That  is  the  reason  you  did  not  give  to  him ;  the  reason  you  give  u» 
18  that  when  you  were  asked  to  change  a  note  you  had  never  done  it  before, 
and  you  gave  the  first  name  and  address  that  came  into  your  head!— That 
18  quite  right. 

That  is  not  the  explanation  that  you  gave  to  him  1 — No. 

According  to  what  he  has  said! — Well,  I  do  not  remember. 
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Tou  cannot  giv«  tnj  other  «iplaa>tionl — No,  no  othar  eiplunatioa 
tlian  I  luT*  already  giTen. 

On  the  night  of  Uth  September,  that  u,  the  day  ul  the  death, 
jou  went  to  the  muiic-halt  or  theatre,  did  you  not  I — Yea,  I  did. 

Which  waa  iti — Thu  Grand,  lalington. 

What  ia  thatt— A  miuic-hall. 

What  time  did  you  go  about) — About  8  o'ckNsit. 

What  time  did  you  come  badtt — Midnigh 

Tou  were  away  when  tlie  body  waa  remi  /ed? — Tea. 

Did  yon  know  the  body  vai  going  to  be  removed  that  nightt — Yea, 
I  knew  in  the  moining  Mr.  Nodea  waa  going  to  take  it  away. 

About  what  time  waa  it  when  your  huaband  came  up  to  you  on  that 
day,  and  you  aaked  him  to  lie  liowii— to  reatt — It  would  be  getting  oo  for 
5  or  4  o'clock. 

Do  you  remember  on  ITith  September,  that  ia,  the  day  after,  going 
with  your  huaband  to  the  jewellerat — Yet.  that  waa  the  evening. 

Did  you  know  that  he  had  gone  earlier  in  the  dayt — No. 

Did  be  t«U  you  he  had  gone  to  have  the  ring  enlarged  I — I  cannot  tell 
you  that.       I  cannot  remember ;  it  was  u  buHV  Jay  for  me  that  dav. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  bouaeboldt — Yes. 

Then  you  went  about  the  wotchJ — Tet,  that  waa  coining  back  after 
aeeing  my  aiater-in-law  off. 

Waa  it  your  idea  to  have  the  name  taken  out  of  the  back  platel— 
Tea  ;  I  would  never  wear  it. 

Tou  would  never  wear  it  I — No,  I  would  not  wear  it  with  the  name  in. 

Doea  that  mean  you  had  never  worn  itI — No,  I  had  never  worn  it. 
I  have  never  woni  it  yet. 

Nobody  would  oce  the  namo?~Oh,  well,  1  did  not  like  Miaa  Barrow'a 
name  being  on  it — Miia  Barrow's  mother's  name  being  on  it. 

What  waa  your  objection  to  wearing  it  with  u  name  on  the  back 
plate  which  no  one  could  aeet — And  then  it  had  a  cracked  dijt  as  well. 

Yea,  but  I  am  asking  you  about  the  name.  You  said  you  would 
not  wear  it  because  it  had  her  mother's  name  engroved  on  iti — I  did  not 
like  to  wear  it  with  a  name  on  it. 

I  want  you  to  explain  what  difference  it  made.  Nobody  could  aee 
that  on  the  back  plate) — They  could  have  o|)ened  it,  couldn't  they  I 

People  do  not  take  your  watch  out  and  open  it  if  you  are  wearing 
itt — ^There  is  a  good  many  people  you  come  into  contact  with  that  would 
take  it  out  and  open  it. 

Why  should  that  affect  you? — It  did  not  belong  to  me;  it  w»t  Mia« 
Barrow'a  mother's ;  it  waa  not  my  mother's. 

Given  to  you)— Yes.  by  Miss  Barrow. 

According  to  you  I — Yei,  that  is  quite  right. 

And,  even  after  it  waa  altered,  you  didn't  wear  itf — No,  I  never 
wore  it. 

Thia  lady  had  not  been  buried  then ;  she  was  not  buried  until  the  neit 
day  J — No. 

You  went  to  the  jeweller's  the  day  after  her  death  and  the  day  before 
her  funeral?— Yea. 

To  have  thia  name  taken  outt — Yea. 
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You  told  111  a  litU*  while  igo,  wj  ikSiiiMljr,  that  thm  hid  a*T«r 
bMo  tnj  flj-papen  o(  uij  kind  in  jour  houM  beton  you  bought  thaw 
lourt — I  mada  a  miataka  tliera;  tbara  hai  baan  atioky  papan. 

Oh,  bow  did  you  know  you  had  mada  a  miatakal—I  oaUad  it  to  mind 

r  I  want  away. 

I  aakad  you  a  good  many  quaationa  about  it,  and  you  war*  vary 
dafinital — ^WaU,  you  aee,  1  gat  miiad  up  batwaen  ona  thing  and  anothar. 

Waa  your  attention  called  to  the  (act  that  your  huaband  had  aaid  you 
had  iticky  onea  in  the  houaet — I  bag  your  pardon. 

Waa  your  attentiao  called  to  your  huaband'a  atatament  that  you  had 
uaed  aticky  onaa  in  the  houaal — No. 

You  know  be  had  aaid  aot — Hflienf 

Here,  in  Courtt — That  I  do  not  remember. 

Don't  yout — No,  I  don't  remember  what  he  aaid. 

How  long  had  you  uaed  the  aticky  onea  I — Oh,  not  very  often. 

Had  you  been  uaing  them  during  Miaa  Barrow'a  illneait— -I  don't 
think  ao. 

Had  you  lieen  uaing  them  during  that  hot  tummert — No;  I  don't 
think  w«  uaed  tbam  in  that  bouae. 

By  "  that  houae"  you  mean  63  ToUington  Park  I — Yea. 

Mfhti,  papera  did  you  aak  (or  when  you  went  to  the  chamiatt — I  never 
aaked  (or  any  particular  papera ;  I  juat  aaked  (or  fly-papera. 

la  that  allt— I  aaked  (or  two. 

Tell  ui  eiactly  That  you  aaid,  aa  near  aa  you  caii  remember  t — Yea, 
I  aakad  (or  tw<o  fly-papera — ^thoae  that  you  put  the  water  on — thoae  that 
you  wat. 

Had  you  never  aeen  them  before! — Never. 

Had  you  never  aeen  fly-papera  that  you  wet  be(oret — No,  no. 

Nev«-I— No. 

Anywhere  t—  No. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  aolicitor  baa  been  to  thia  chemiat. 
Mr.  Meaobert — I  could  not  tell  you.     I  told  Mr.  Saint  about  it. 

Would  you  know  the  man  again,  K  you  aaw  him,  who  aerved  you) — 
Very  likely. 

Do  you  mean  to  aay,  Un.  Seddon,  that  you  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Saint  baa  ever  been  to  thii  obemiat  or  nott — No. 

Hut  you  do  not  know  whether  be  had  tried  t^  get  him  to  make  any 
•tatement  about  themf — No,  none  whatever. 

You  do  not  know! — No. 

He  had  nevt.  reported  to  yout — No. 

He  baa  been  acting  for  you  and  your  huaband  tiiroughout  theae  pro- 
ceedinga,  baa  he  nott — Tea. 

From  the  time  of  the  inqueati — ^Yea. 

Did  you  tell  your  adicitor  that  ycu  had  bought  lome  precipitate 
there?— Tea. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  very  aocm  a{ter  your  huaband'a  arreatt — Yea. 

Waa  that  about  the  time  that  your  daughter  went  to  Price's  to 
purdhaee  Mather'a  fly-papers  f — Yea,  1  believe  it  would  be.       I  will  not 
aay  for  certain. 
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Thtt,  m  know,  ia  <th  Downibw,  tmo  itjn  tlUr  your  huibmtd'l 
unM  t—T«i. 

You  kBwr  th»tt— Y«i. 

You  knew  your  daughter  wm  going  there  (or  that  purpoaet — ^Yea. 

You  know  your  aolicitor'a  lignatbre,  I  luppoaet — No,  I  do  not. 

UaTO  Tou  erer  aeen  itt— No;  I  aee  it,  I  think,  on  paper,  but  I  could 
not  reoogniae  it. 

Juat  look  at  that.  (Document  handed.)  Look  at  the  fifth  line, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  reoogniae  that  lignaturet — No,  I  couldn't  tell 
you;  you  lee,  1  have  aeen  it  in  priaon  on  the  paper. 

Tou  cannot  recogniae  whether  that  ia  hi«  aignature  or  nott — Not 
that,  becauae  it  waa  a  hu^r  aignature. 

Ia  Mr.  Meacher  herel  (Mr.  Meacher  atepped  forward.)  Ia  that 
the  gentleman  who  aerred  youi~¥ea.  (Mr.  Meacher  took  a  aeat  in  the 
well  o(  the  Court.) 

Did  you  aign  any  bookl — No. 

Were  you  aaked  to  aign  a  book  when  you  purohaaed  the  paperal — No. 

Haa  your  daughter  ever  been  to  Meacher'a  7 — I  could  not  tell  you — 
Yea,  I  wiU  tell  you. 

Yeat — A*  regards  the  baby's  food. 

Did  you  change  any  notea  after  the  lat  September  for  Miw  Barrow  1 — 
I  don't  think  lo. 

Ii  your  memory  dear  about  it  I — Well,  if  1  did  it  waa  whit  I  had  on 
hand ;  I  will  not  aay  for  certain. 

One  you  had  on  handf — Yea. 

Do  you  mean  one  ahe  had  left  with  you) — Or-  1  cLinged  for  her, 
and  it  waa  mv  own  money,  but  I  don't  think  it  waa  after  Misa  Barrow's 
death. 

I  am  asking  you  after  the  time  ahe  was  ill.  from  Ist  September) — 
No,  I  don't  remember. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  "  One  you  had  cm  hand  "I — You  aee 
I  had  aome  mwiey  of  my  own,  and  out  of  this  I  cashed  Miss  Barrow's  note. 

Sometimes  you  cashed  notes  for  her  which  you  did  not  take  to  shops  t 
— No,  only  this  one. 

Which  one  t— This  laat  one  I  had. 

When  was  it! — I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date. 

Did  you  pay  it  into  your  bank) — I  didn't  pay  her  £5  note  into  the 
bank. 

Juat  look  at  your  book  for  a  minute  and  tell  me.  (Poet  Office 
SaTinga  Jank  book  handed.)? — Yes,  I  know  the  book. 

Do  you  aee  the  entry  J— Yes. 

That  ia  18th  September,  la  it  not?— Yea. 

"  £6  "? — Yea,  I  will  account  for  that. 

What  waa  it? — I  think  Greigs  cashed  that  £5  note; 
note  that  I  caahed  for  Miss  Barrow. 

That  was  a  not*  of  Miss  Barrow's? — ^Yee. 

Apparently,  so  far  as  we  have  got,  you  paid  £5  in  gold  on  18th 
September  into  your  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  acooimtf— Yea,  that  is  right. 

That  £6  in  gold  waa  money  which  you  had  got  for  a  £5  note?— Of 
Hiss  Barrow'*. 
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And  which,  if  Mian  Barrow  had  lived,  would  have  been  paid  to  ber; 
ia  that  what  you  meanl — No,  that  ia  not  correct. 

When  did  jou  get  the  £5  note  from  Miaa  Barrow  t — I  could  not  tell 
you  the  date,  but  I  wanted  to  pay  Greiga  their  grocery  bill.  Hiw  Barrt>w 
bad  already  had  the  note  caahed. 

When  had  <he  had  the  note  caahedl — ^You  see  tfaia  £5  waa  my  own  £b. 

It  is  Misa  Barrow's  note  that  I  want  to  know  abcutt — On  thia  day 
that  I  went  to  Greiga. 

18th  Sejjtember  is  the  day  you  paid  it  in? — No,  I  had  the  money  then. 

How  long  had  you  the  money  before  you  paid  it  in  J — It  waa  my  own 
money  which  I  had  saved. 

How  long  had  you  it  before  you  paid  it  in! — Oh,  I  had  this  money 
on  and  off — money  1  had  saved. 

When  had  you  got  the  £o  note  from  Mies  Barrow  t — I  couldn't  tell  you. 

1  must  ask  you  to  look  at  the  book  for  u  minute.  I  see  the  book 
atarta  from  8th  April,  1911,  with  an  entry  of  "  £1  lOs.,"  and  then  the 
total  amount  paid  in  previous  to  this  entry  is  14s.  in  three  auma  of  ICs. 
in  August,  2fi.  in  August,  28.  in  August,  and  then  comes  this  entry  of  £5 
«m  18th  September  I—Yes,  well,  you  see  I  had  already  paid  Misa  Barrow 
her  £5. 

You  see  that  is  right)  (Book  handed.)! — Yea,  I  cannot  quite  catch 
w-hat  you  mean. 

By  Mr.  JnaTicB  Bcckmll — Never  mind  what  he  means.  Try  and 
answer  the  question.  "  I  had  already  paid  her  her  £5."  Now,  he  aaka 
you  to  look  at  the  book.  Now,  look  at  the  book! — Yea,  that  is  the  £i 
I  had  put  in. 

Look  at  the  book  and  wait  for  the  question.  You  will  aee  swme 
vntries  there.  Look  at  the  entries  before  the  £51 — Yes,  there  is  28.,  2a., 
IOb.,  and  £1  lOs. 

By  the  Attornht-Gbneral — 1  am  very  anxious  that  you  should  under- 
stand what  I  mean  J — I  will  try  and  understand  as  far  as  I  cm. 

So  that  you  may  give  your  explanation  of  it.  On  this  date,  18th 
September,  you  were  paying  in  £6! — Yes. 

You  had  never  paid  in  any  such  sum  before! — No,  that  is  quite  right. 

The  book  which  is  there  before  you  shows  entries  of  £2  4«.  altogether  t 

During  the  whole  time  from  April! — ^Yes. 

This  appears  to  be  another  account,  an  earlier  one.  1  thought  it  wos 
the  same  carried  on,  but  it  appears  to  be  another  one;  it  appears  to  be 
an  account  for  1910.     (Poet  Office  Savings  Bank  book  handed)! — Yes. 

There  is  no  such  sum  as  £5  in  any  of  those  paymenta  in! — No. 

There  are  some  payments  of  a  few  shillings !— Yes. 

Ten  shillings,  I  think,  is  the  most  I  have  seen! — Yes. 

I  want  you  to  explain  to  us  how  you  came  to  pay  that  £6  in  on  18th 
September!— You  aee,  I  was  going  away  on  my  holiday  for  one  week,  and 
when  I  came  back  I  wanted  to  buy  a  fin-  and  fur  hat  and  muff  to  match, 
and  this  waa  my  money  that  I  had  already  saved  to  do  it  with.  I  didn't 
buy  it  before  I  went  away;  I  put  it  in  the  bank. 

Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  that  had  to  do  with  that  £6  note  of  Miaa 
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Barrow'*— this  one  that  you  know  of)— The  la«t  note  1  changed  for  Miss 
Barrow  wai  in  October,  u  far  aa  I  remember.  .    „     ^         „    , 

Ton  must  be  mistaken.    She  died  in  September  1— October.    We  have 
got  mixed  up  a  bit  now.    I  cannot  follow  you  back  to  where  I  was  before. 
Just  follow.     Mia*  Barrow  died  on  14th  September  t— Yea. 
What  1  want  to  know  is  about  thia  note  that  you  had  from  Miss 
Barrow  before  her  death t — Yes.  ,         ,. ,  ^  ...    mn 

I  want  you  to  tell  ua  what  that  was— when  did  you  get  itT— Wei  , 
you  see,  if  I  have  it,  and  I  paid  Miss  Barrow  with  the  money,  that  is  still 
my  money  that  I  had;  I  paid  it  out  of  my  money,  and  1  had  still  got  my  Ao. 
Then  do  you  mean  you  did  change  a  £5  note  for  Miss  Barow  duruig 
the  time  that  she  waa  ill!— Not  while  she  waa  ill,  no. 

When  had  you  got  it  from  her »— From  the  time  previoua. 
Do  you  know  how  long  previous! — No,  I  don't  know. 
Did  you  ever  hold  the  notes  over  that  you  got  from  Miss  BarrowT - 
One— thia  last  one— I  kept  it  back  and  paid  Miss  Barrow  the  money. 

Let  me  see  if  I  understand  what  you  mean.  She  wanted  to  change  a 
£o  note! — ^Yes. 

And  you  had  £5  of  your  own  1— That  is  right. 
And  you  gave  her  that  £5  for  the  £5  note! — Yea. 
And  then  it  ia  your  £5  note!— Yes,  that  is  right. 
And  then,  when  you  were  going  to  pay  in,  you  changed  the  £5  note 
into  five  sovereigns! — Not  at  the  Poat  Office. 

Did  you  pay  in  the  note  or  the  gold  1— The  gold. 
Then  you  had  changed  the  £5  noto  which  you  had  got  into  gold  before 
you  paid  it  in!— I  had  been  and  paid  Greiga  their  grocery  bill,  you  eee. 
With  that  £5  note!— Yea. 

Then  you  made  up  the  balance,  I  suipp<)Be,  of  what  you  had  apent,  and 
paid  in  the  five  sovereigns! — Yes,  that  is  right. 
Is  that  right!— Yea,  that  ia  right. 

The  Attornkt-Gknkbal — There  ia  an  observation  I  want  to  make  to 
your  lordship,  and  that  is  that  that  note  is  not  one  of  the  thirty-three. 

Mr.  JcsTiCB  BncKNti.i/— I  assumed  that  all  the  way  through,  because 
otherwise  you  would  have  told  us  so,  1  am  sure. 

Re-ciamined  by  Mr.  Mabshall  Hall— My  learned  friend  has  asked 
you  about  changing  some  notes  for  Miss  Barrow.  Do  you  know  in  the 
least  what  Misa  Barrow  did  with  the  money  you  gave  her  in  change  for 
thoae  notea!— No,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Or  did  you  ever  see  Miss  Barrow  take  the  note  which  you  changed 
for  her  from  any  particular  place! — No. 

Then  as  regards  this  £'216  which  she  brought  back  in  gold  from 
the  savings  bank,  you  were  with  her!— Yes,  I  was  with  her. 
You  went  to  the  bank  with  her! — Yes. 
And  came  back  with  her! — Yes. 

And,  as  you  have  told  us,  your  husband  objected  to  her  having  ao 
much  money  in  the  house! — Y'es. 

What  did  she  say! — My  hueband  objected,  and  ehe  wa«  disagreeable 
over  it;  ahe  fell  out  with  him  over  it;  she  did  not  talk  to  him  for  a  week. 
She  said  "  She  knew  what  to  do  with  it"  ;  these  were  her  s-.rds. 

When  YOU  were  asked  about  the  fly-papers  you  said  that  you  ha<l 
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h!.Tj^'*''*  ""'  %-P«pe"  until  jou  bought  tiiem  on  4th  Seotember 
I  i  Xot^i^rtS^'^i^".""  "•'«'  ™.-  •h'  .aid.  "Wt  get  th. 

^^rth-l^grtttt^TS-^''-^--  *"«  "«■"  -• 

any  S^^p:^^?,?.!"''"'  ^'■"  '"'*''*^  ^"^  '"'^  "^  «"*  "»«5gie  *«  buy 
.r.A  1°"  ^^  ^O''  that  Maggie  went  to  shop  on  6th  December  to  trv 
oamtT—lhat  was  Mr.  Saint'*  m»truction«.  ^ 

26th  wt^^mt  *''h?h"''*'^«*  *"?  '""'«^  ^y-P'P*"  f""  T^«i«y  or' 

Com^t  ^°"      '*  ''™"  thatt-Not  until  I  heard  it  in 

magiJtrate''*"''    "   '°    ^"^  ^'"'^  ^^   magiatrate  I-Te.,    befo«  the 
^J*?^^*  «T  '"■°"8'"  *°y  fly-papers  to  the  hou»!_Never. 

comm^del-Tl'^'"'''  '"'"  '""■"*  *''''  *''^'  ««"'"'  '"-ted  to  u«  the 

u„  ttrooS{?-!T«:  '*  ""'  ""*''''*  *«  '^«»'  '"''<'  ^™  "^'P^d  "«  to 
You  sat  down  in  the  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed!— Yes 

Ithmk  you  said  you  were  "  sleeping  tired  "I— Yes 
tired  i-Tei'  *  '^"""^  expression,  which  means  that  you  were  dog- 

rZ  Z*  "«'«P'»«  tired,    and  you  dozed  and  woke  upJ-Yes. 
Vou  cannot  pve  us  any  idea  of  the  exact  timeJ— No    I  cannot 

and  fn'v  ^°"  T^  r^  I!"*"""  '«*''«"'  the  ordinary  snoring  you  h-<' 
"t  to  yoXV  ».\*^lP^f  immediately  before  ^ur  husfanTcaM 
her  throai!  '  '"^  ^''"^'  "  '**""''''  ^  '""""K  that  c«De  f«,m 

ylsI^Ye^""'''''"  "'  "thmal-Before  she  took  to  bed? 
t«>ub?ed  ™  aToff"™  '"'"'"*'■  "'''''  '"'  '»'  ■"  yo-  houseJ-She  wa. 
chest^^^^SCU-^t  *™""^«'-  ™  trouble  with  her 
not  W  ""  **"  ™  "  '*  ""  *"  •"■*"^'7  I'^bit  of  her.  to  .no«J_I  do 
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Tou  would  not  be  able  to  hear  her  from  your  room? — No. 

My  kamed  friend  auggests  that  there  was  no  reason  why  your  htuband 
should  not  have  gone  downstairs  that  last  night  1 — He  did  not  like  to  leave 
me  alone. 

Tou  were  up  there  all  alone  with  ^liss  Barrow,  and  if  you  had  gone 
down,  instead  of  ataying  in  the  room,  what  would  you  ezpeotf — I  do  not 
know. 

Do  you  thiiik  you  would  have  got  a  nice  rest? — No,  I  could  not  sleep 
when  I  knew  my  husband  was  up. 

Supposing  *^oth  of  you  had  gone  away,  would  you  have  been  left  in 
peace? — No,  M.  a  Barrow  might  have  called  out  again. 

You  had  been  up  several  times  before  twelve? — Yes. 

And  you  went  up  four  times  after  twelve  o'clock? — Yea. 

In  what  sort  of  a  glass  was  it  that  you  gave  her  the  Valentine's 
beef  juice? — In  a  cup. 

Do  you  remember  how  much  beef  juice  you  gave  her? — I  gave  her 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls. 

How  much  water  did  you  put  to  it? — Nearly  full. 

That  would  be  a  white  cup,  would  it  not,  or  what? — ^Yes,  an  ordinary 
china  cup. 

'What  colour  would  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  added  to  a  cup  of  water 
be;  would  it  be  pale  or  dark  when  it  was  mixed  up? — It  was  a  browny 
colour. 

Who  ordered  the  Valentine'a  beef  juice  for  her? — Dr.  Sworn, 

Do  you  remember  how  many  bottles  you  bought  of  it  ? — Two 

At  about  28.  lOd.,  or  something  like  that? — 28.  lOd.  a  bottle. 

Now,  I  will  go  to  another  point.  Whereabouts  in  ^e  room  did  thia 
big  trunk  atand? — Under  the  window. 

The  jury  have  seen  that.  It  is  right  under  the  window.  You  do  not 
know  which  is  the  key  of  the  trunk? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

There  are  two  here  which,  to  my  unobservant  eye,  are  like  duplicates. 
Anyhow,  I  should  like  the  jury  to  see  these  keys.  I  will  tie  this  piece  of 
red  ribbon  on  to  the  key  which  I  am  told  is  the  trunk  key.  (Bunch  of 
keys  handed  to  the  jury.)  This  trunk  was  underneath  the  window  in  the 
bedroom  ? — ^Yes . 

Have  you  any  knowledge  whatever  as  to  what  Miss  Barrow  used  to  do 
when  she  went  out? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Now,  about  this  music  hall.  How  came  you  to  go  to  the  music  hall 
on  the  Thursday  night? — ^Well,  when  my  eldest  eon  came  home  from  work 
be  said  he  had  booked  four  seats  at  the  Empire.  I  said  I  felt  too  tired, 
and  I  would  rather  stay  at  home,  but,  anyway,  my  husband  thought  it  would 
do  me  good,  and  he  advised  me  to  go,  and  I  went. 

All  I  want  to  get  is  that  the  seats  had  been  taken.  Mrs.  Longley  was 
stayiM  with  you? — ^Yes. 

Who  went — you.  Mrs.  Longley,  your  son,  and ? — And  a  girl  friend 

that  came  in. 

Thf;  seats  had  been  got  without  your  being  consulted? — Yea. 

You  did  not  want  to  go,  but  you  did  go?--Ye8. 

Mr.  Mabshall  Hall — I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  JusTicB  BucKNiix — The  jury  have  handed  me  this  paper  contain- 
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ing  aome  questions.  The  queations  have  not  been  put,  m  will  70U 
attend.  "  The  jury  would  like  Mrs.  Seddon'a  evidence  read  over  aa  to 
when  ahe  went  to  Meacher'a  the  chen-iat,  for  6y-papera,  and  how  much 
money  waa  expended."  Now,  gentkmen,  i  will  read  my  note,  and  it 
will  be  checked  by  others.  The  firat  reference  to  it  is  thia.  Yesterday 
afternoon  the  witnesa  aaid  "She"  (that  ia  Misa  Barrow)  "complained 
of  the  flies  in  her  bedroom,  we  had  to  fan  her  to  keep  the  flies  from  her. 
She  asked  me  to  get  fly-papers — the  wet  ones,  not  the  sticky  ones.  That 
was  on  the  Monday  or  the  iuesday,  the  4th  or  the  5th."  (To  witueaa) 
If  I  am  not  putting  it  right,  just  tell  me! — That  ia  right. 

"  I  got  them  at  Mr.  Meacher'a,  the  chemist,  just  round  the  comer 
close  to  us.  An  old  gentleman  served  me.  I  may  have  bought  the 
baby's  food  at  the  same  time,  Horlick'a  malted  milk."  I  understand  it 
waa  a  bottle.  "  I  believe  I  bought  for  Misa  Barrow  white  precipitate 
p)wder,  also  to  waah  her  head.  Once  I  eaw  her  clean  her  teeth  with 
it.  I  signed  no  book  when  I  bought  the  fly-papers.  I  never  had  a 
packet  of  them.  I  asked  for  two  papers.  I  bought  four  for  3d.  I 
■howed  them  to  Miss  Barrow,  and  she  aaid  they  were  the  sort  she  wanted. 
I  put  them  on  plates  Hrst ' ' .' — No,  that  is  wrong.  I  put  them  on  one 
plate  firat  to  moisten  them. 

I  see  you  say  that  now  I  look  at  it.  "I  put  them  on  j  plate  first 
to  damp  them  all  over  "! — Yes,  that  ia  right. 

"And  then  I  put  them  in  four  saucers") — YC-i. 

"  Two  on  the  mantelpiece  and  two  on  the  chest  of  drawers.  I  put 
water  in  the  saucers."  That  is  all  there  is  about  that.  I  don't  know 
that  1  have  got  anything  else  until  1  come  to  (to-day).  "  At  the  chemist's  i 
asked  for  two  fly-papers — those  that  you  wet.  I  have  never  seen  thofc 
before.  I  told  Mr.  Saint  about  it.  I  don't  know  if  he  had  been  to  tl- 
chemist's  about  them,"  and  so  on. 

The  FoREM.ix  OF  THK  JuBT — Thi-rc  is  Something  left  out,  my  lord. 

Mr.  JusTics  BccKKii.L — WTiat  is  it( 

The  Foreman  of  thb  Jdrt — There  is  a  part  where  Mrs.  Seddon  said 
ahe  remembered  it  because  she  took  four  fly-papers. 

Mr.  JnsTica  Bdcknill — That  is  what  1  have  already  read. 

The  l'oiu:icAN  of  thb  Jurt — Ard  it  was  brought  back  to  her  memory 
because  she  got  them  cheaper  that  way. 

The  4ttobnbt-Gb.\ebal — i  have  the  shorthand  note.  I  know  tie 
exact  wo.  Js  are  not  in  your  Jordship'a  note,  although  the  substance  is 
"Mr.  Meaclier.  or  whatever  h,s  mme  is.  said,  'Why  not  have  fouiT 
You  can  have  four  for  3d.'  I  said,  'Very  well,  then,  I  might  as  well 
have  the  four.'  " 

.Mr.  Justice  Buck.mll — That  is  at  length ;  my  note  in  the  abbreviated 
form  is,   "  I  asked  for  two  papers,  and  I  bought  four  tor  3d." 

The  Foreman  of  thb  .Ickt — At  the  same  time,  my  lord,  she  bought 
the  white  precipitate  and  Horlick's  mp  ted  milk,  so  she  must  have  paid 
more  than  3d. 

By  Mr.  JnsTicB  BncKMt.i. — What  did  you  pay  for  the  piecipitate! — Id. 

The  next  thing  the  jury-  want  10  kn.iw  is  this — "  To  ask  Mrs.  Seddon 
did  her  husband  allow  her  any  mon'-y  weekly?  " — Well,   vou  see,  whtn- 
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•ver  I  wanted  anything  mj  husband  would  give  it  me;  it  1  wanted  to  buy 
anything,  he  would  always  give  me  money  to  buy  it. 

Then  the  reat,  "  If  not,"  doe*  not  matter,  becauae  you  have  got 
what  you  want. 

"If  1  wanted  money,  my  husband  would  give  me  whatever  1 
wanted"! — Yea. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  question  so  as  to  make  it  quite  clear.  Ther« 
was  what  we  call  the  last  £5  note  that  you  bad  from  Miss  Barrow  t — 
les. 

For  that  note  I  understand  you  gave  her  money' — Yes,  that  ii  right. 

That  money,  I  understand  you  to  say,  wa*  your  own  savings) — My 
ov     money. 

ijisten.  Say  yes  or  no.  Having  done  that  you  then  had  the  .£5 
note  atill  in  your  possession  1 — Yes. 

You  dealt  with  that  in  this  way;  you  took  it  to  your  own  grocer  to 
pay  your  little  grocery  bill? — Yes. 

And  got  change  for  the  £5  note) — Yes. 

And  then  wiiihing,  as  you  say,  to  pay  .£6  into  your  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  with  the  money  you  had  you  made  up  the  £5,  and  so  paid 
£5  into  the  bank,  is  that  rl-bt) — Yes. 

John  Arthur  t^^cia,  examined  by  Mr.  BI&rshall  liAUy— 1  am  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  und  live  at  108  Fortress  Road, 
Tufnell  Park.  From  October,  1904,  to  February,  1910,  I  attended  the 
late  Miss  Barrow  on  and  off.  She  was  then  living  with  the  Grants  at 
52  Lady  Somerset  Road.  On  some  occasions  when  I  attended  her  she 
had  gastritis,  which  was  brought  on  by  alcohol  really.  1  have  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all.  I  would  say  that  she  suffered  from  gastritis,  brought 
on  by  alcohol,  every  three  months  or  so,  but  I  could  not  give  the  dates; 
there  were  two  years  that  I  did  not  see  her  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Jubticb  Bucknili., — You  say  that  every  three  months  or  so  you 
saw  her  for  alcoholism) — Not  always  alcoholism;  she  had  gastritis,  but 
not  always.  Sometimes  she  had  bronchitis,  but  it  was  generally  for 
gastritis  that  1  saw  her. 

Examination  continued — I  have  here  extracts  from  my  ledger  show. 
ing  the  dates  upon  which  I  attended  Miss  Barrow.  I  find  that  from  19th 
October,  1904,  to  20th  September,  1906,  is  the  time  that  I  attended 
her  at  52  Somerset  Road.  Mr.  Grant  died  on  20th  October,  1906.  I 
attended  Miss  Barrow  at  38  Woodsome  Road  m  various  occasions  in  1909. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year  and  the  b»gi  .ning  of  1910  she  was  suffei 
ing  from  general  debility.  The  last  time  1  attended  her  for  gastric  trouble 
would  be  in  M;irch,  1909.  1  untlerRtood  .stio  was  a  t|imrrel8ome  sort  of 
woman,  but  1  had  not  seen  it  myself.  One  day  she  would  not  come 
down  to  see  me,  and  Mrs.  Grant  had  to  fetch  her  down.  She  behaved 
in  a  very  sulky  and  queer  sort  of  manner. 

She  was  a  businesslike  woman,  so  far  as  you  could  judge,  was  she 
lint) — 1  think  she  had  all  her  wits  about  her.  (It  was  arranged  that  this 
wifnesB  should  come  again  to-morrow  morning  for  cross-examination 
and  bring  his  books  with  him.) 
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Ernibt  Burton  Pooli,  examined  by  Mr.  Mfmii.  Hall — I  un  • 
clerk  with  the  firm  of  Frere,  Chohneley  &  Co.,  lolicitora,  lanooln'*  Ins 
Fields.  The  correspondenre  between  Miw  Barrow  and  my  firm  in 
reference  to  tin*  compensation  charges  of  the  "  Buck's  Head "  passed 
through  my  hands.  I  produce  four  letters  to  my  firm  from  Miss  Barrow 
and  four  from  my  firm  to  her  which  paased  in  1910. 

Do  you  find  that  a  cheque  for  £9  8s.  4d.  was  paid  for  ground  rent 
at  the  "  Buck's  Head  "  through  a  cheque  of  Mr.  Seddon'a  in  October? — I 
cannot  say  whose  cheque  it  was.  Miss  Barrow  always  paid  by  money 
order,  but  I  was  asked  to  verify  a  cheque,  and  I  looked  it  up.  It  was 
so  unusual  that  I  went  to  the  bank  to  see  that  it  was  a  cheque,  and  1 
found  that  it  was.  It  was  drawn  on  the  London  and  Provincial  Bank, 
Finsbury  Park  branch.     I  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attokn»t-Gbn»iial — That  was  the  first  time 
we  were  paid  by  cheque,  and  from  that  time  onwards  we  were  always 
paid  by  cheque.  That  was  the  last  rent  that  we  received  from  Miss 
Barrow.  After  that,  from  Lady  Day,  Mr.  Seddon  became  the  lessee. 
We  had  notice  of  the  assignment. 

Mart  Chateb,  recalled,  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Marbbali. 
Hau, — I  asked  you  about  a  cup  of  tea  being  made  for  Miss  Barrow.  I 
want  to  ask  you  again  who  made  the  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning  for  Miss 
Barrow  ¥ — Not  me. 

Did  you  not  take  a  cup  of  tea  up  the  stairs  and  give  it  to  Margamt. 
and  Margaret  took  it  into  Miss  Barrow's  room) — No. 

Do  you  know  that  Margaret  took  a  cup  of  tea  into  Miss  Barrow's 
room  each  morning  1 — No. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  every  morning  you  used  to  make  a  cup  of  tea 
downstairs  and  give  it  to  Miss  Margaret,  who  gave  it  to  Miss  Barrow? — 
No,  that  is  not  so. 

Margarst  SannoK,  examined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — -I  was  sis- 
teen  years  of  age  on  17th  January  last.  1  remember  Miss  Barrow  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hook  coming  to  live  at  our  house.  There  was  some 
quarrel,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hook  left. 

Did  you  ever  take  a  cup  of  tea  to  Miss  Barrow  in  the  morning  t — 
Yes. 

How  often  did  you  take  iti — Well,  every  morning.  The  servant. 
Mary,  used  to  bring  it  up  to  my  bedroom  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
I  used  to  take  it  from  her  up  to  Miss  Barrow's  room.  I  rememl^r  mv 
mother  sending  me  on  6th  December,  after  my  father  had  been  arrested, 
to  huy  some  fly-papers.  I  went  with  two  other  young  ladies.  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Thorley,  but  I  know  his  daughter,  and  I  have  been  to  Mr 
Thorley's  shop  to  see  her  at  the  side  door.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
when  I  went  to  the  side  door  Mr.  Thorley  opened  the  door,  but  I  did 
not  have  any  conversation  with  him.  He  opened  the  door  twice  to 
mo  when  I  went  to  see  his  daughter.  I  have  never  been  to  his  shoii 
to  buy  fly-papers,  (Shown  exhibit  126.)  I  have  never  bought  a  fly- 
paper like  that. 

We  know  that  you  did  go  to  buy  some  fly-papers  with  the  other 
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young  Udiei,  but  th«y  did  not  mU  them  to  yout — No,  I  have  never 
bought  any  fly-papen  either  at  Mr.  Thorley'i  or  anywhere  ebe  at  any 
time. 

By  Mr.  JciTica  Bvoknill — The  two  other  girle  who  went  witii  me  were 
two  of  Mr.  Saint'i  daughters. 

Croea-ezamined  by  the  Attornkt-Ginbral — That  wa«  at  Mr.  Prioe'i 
«hop7 — That  was  Mr.  Price's  shop. 

Did  you  sometimes  go  out  and  take  the  baby  in  a  perambulator!— 
Yes. 

During  the  warm  weather  of  July,  August,  and  September  t — Yea. 

Do  you  know  Crouch  Hill? — I  do. 

Did  you  sometimes  go  up  that  way  with  the  perambulator? — No. 

Do  you  remember  buying  anything  at  all  on  the  26th  August? — No. 

Do  you  remember  a  shop  called  Wilson's! — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  you  bought  eomething  there  on  the  26th  August? — No. 

Do  you  say  you  did  not? — No. 

Are  you  quite  sure? — Quite  sure. 

Have  you  ever  been  into  the  shop? — I  have  been. 

Did  you  go  in  at  all  last  year? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  in  during  the  aummer? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  in  in  August? — I  could  not  say. 

Do  you  remember  buying  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  little  writing  case 
there? — I  remember  buying  them. 

But  you  do  not  remember  the  date? — No. 

We  have  got  the  date,  if  you  can  remember  it.  It  is  the  26th  August. 
You  do  not  remember  whether  it  wag  that  date  or  any  other? — No,  I  could 
not  remember. 

About  how  far  is  Wilson's  shop  from  Thorley's?-^Well,  I  should 
say  about  five  minutes'  walk. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  fly-papers  like  that  at  all? — Do  you  mean  at 
our  place? 

Ever,  anywhere? — ^Yes. 

Where? — In  Miss  Barrow's  room. 

Wheu? — During  her  illness  in  September. 

How  often  we^-e  you  there? — ^Well,  every  day. 

You  were  in  the  room  every  day? — Yes. 

Had  you  ever  seen  any  before? — No. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  sticky  fly-papers? — ^Yes. 

You  know  what  they  are? — Yes,  I  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  packet  like  that  (handing  an  envelope)? — No. 

Never? — No. 

Have  you  ever  been  into  Thorley's  shop  at  all? — No. 

You  were  within  a  very  few  minutes'  walk  from  there  on  this  day? — 
I  couldn't  say  what  day  it  wag. 

But  I  am  trying  to  help  you.  We  have  got  the  evident*  already  that 
you  were  at  WiUon's? — Y*;»,  but  I  couldn't  say  I  was,  because  I  don't 
remember. 

On  the  day  that  you  were  at  Wilson's  you  were  only  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  Thorley's  shop? — Yes. 
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Now,  I  muit  ask  ;ou,  did  you  tell  Mr.  Thorley  tt.*t  you  wanted  four 
packeta  of  fly-paperat— No,  lir,  I  have  never  been  in  the  ihop. 

Did  be  a«k  you  what  kind,  and  did  you  tay  that  you  did  not  want  the 
•ticky  oneat — I  have  not  been  in  the  ahop. 

Never  been  in  there  at  alU — No. 

I  will  put  to  you  the  exact  words.  Did  he  say  to  you,  "  Do  you  waut 
the  sticky  ones!"  and  did  you  aay,  "  No,  the  arsenic  onea"t— I  have 
never  been  in  conversation  with  him  about  fly-papers  at  all. 

I  understand  you  have  never  been  into  the  shopf — Never. 

You  did  know  him,  and  he  know  you  by  sight  apparently  f — Well,  I 
couldn't  recognise  him  again  ;  I  only  knew  him  through  calling  at  the 
side  door  for  his  daughter. 

You  used  to  see  his  daughter  occasionally,  I  aupposel — Certainly, 
yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  he  couldn't  let  you  have  four  packeta  because  ho 
had  not  got  them  in  the  shop,  or  anything  of  that  kind f— No,  1  never  saw 
him  about  fiy-papera. 

I  am  putting  to  you  what  he  says.  You  say  you  had  no  conversation 
with  him  at  aill — No,  1  had  not. 

Were  you  asked  by  Chief  Inspector  Ward  at  the  Police  Court  lether 
you  had  ever  been  to  purchase  fly-papers  I — Yea,  sir. 

Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  bad  ever  been  to  the  chemist's  (hop  at 
the  corner  of  ToUington  Park  and  Stroud  Green  Road  to  purchaae  Mather's 
fly-papers  t — ^Yes. 

And  did  you  say  "  No  "1 — I  said  I  had  not  been  to  Thorley's. 

That  is  not  the  question  1  am  putting  to  you.  The  corner  of 
ToUington  Park  and  Stroud  Green  Road  is  Price's  shop,  isn't  iti — I  see; 
yes.  that  is  right. 

Did  you  say  to  the  police  officer  that  you  had  never  been  to  the 
chemist's  shop  at  the  comer  of  ToUington  Park  and  Stroud  Green  Road 
V     Durchase  Mather's  fly-paperst — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Did  he  ask  you  the  question  I — He  did. 

What  did  you  sayt — I  told  him  I  had  been  to  try  and  get  them,  but 
Price  would  not  give  them  to  me  when  I  mentioned  my  name  owing  to 
the  trouble  we  had  already  got. 

Just  let  me  put  the  question  to  you.  Is  that  your  signature  on  each 
of  the  pages  (handing  depositions)  ?-— Yes. 

Look  on  the  first  page.  Do  you  see  the  question  there,  "  Have  yon 
ever  been  to  the  chemist's  shop  at  the  corner  of  ToUington  Park  and  Stroud 
Green  Road  to  purchase  Mather's  fly-papers,"  and  the  answer,  *'  No." 
Do  you  see  that! — Yes. 

Is  your  signature  immediately  imdemeath  thatl — Yes,  that  is  my 
signature. 

Do  you  remember  that  paper  being  read  over  to  youf — ^Yes.  I  do. 

And  your  being  asked  whether  it  was  correct? — Yes. 

And  if  it  was  correct  you  signed  it? — ^Yes. 

And  did  you  sign  it? — I  did. 

Did  you  think  it  was  correct?     I  am  sorry  to  press  you,  but  I  must 
ask  you?-— Well,  I  did,  because  you  see  1  did  noc  purchase  them  because 
he  wouldn't  let  me  have  them.     That  is  the  way  I  am  looking  at  it. 
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Thii  ii  the  quention,  "  Have  vou  ever  been  to  tbe  chemist'a  ihop  at 
the  corner  of  ToUington  Park  and  Stroud  Green  Road  to  purchane  Mather'a 
ay-paper»,"  and  the  anaver  it,  "  No."  Let  me  put  to  you,  did  he  go  on 
and  put  this  further  question  to  you,"  Did  you,  on  the  6th  December, 
1911,  go  to  this  shop  to  purchase  Mather's  fly-papera,"  and  you  said, 
"  Yea     t — ^Ye«,  that  is  right. 

I  will  read  the  whole  answer.  "  Yes.  I  went  there,  but  I  did  not 
get  any ;  the  chemist  was  going  to  give  them  to  me  until  I  mentioned  my 
name"? — That  i»  right, 

Were  you  asked  who  sent  you  for  themt — Yes. 

And  you  said  you  could  not  say  whether  it  was  your  mother  or  Mr. 
Saint  I— That  is  right. 

By  Mr.  Justick  BncK.viLL— "  Hove  you  ever  been  to  the  ehemiat'a 
shop  at  tbe  corner  of  Tollington  Park  and  Stroud  Green  Road  to  purchase 
Mather's  fly-papers,"  answer  "No."  That  is  a  simple  enough  question. 
Why  did  you  say  no? — Becnuae  I  did  not  get  them. 

That  was  not  the  question.  "  Have  you  ever  been  there,"  that  is 
the  question) — That  was  put  as  a  second  question. 

Do  not  get  confused.  This  is  the  question — the  learned  counsel  is 
pressing  you  quite  fairly — this  is  the  question  in  writing,  "  Have  you 
ever  been  to  the  chemist's  shop  at  the  comer  of  ToUington  Park  and 
Stroud  Green  Road  to  purchase  Mather's  fly-papers,"  answer,  "  No." 
Why  did  you  aay  you  had  never  been  there? — ITiat  was  a  misunderstanding. 

By  the  Attobnbt-Gbnhiul — You  knew  why  you  were  being  asked  these 
qiestiona.  I  am  sorry  to  ask  you,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  You  knew  very 
irell  ihat  your  father  and  mother  were  arrested  at  the  time  you  were  asked 
these  questions  I — Tea. 

And  that  these  questions  had  to  do  with  the  case  against  them] — Yes, 
I  did  know  that. 

And  until  the  inspector  put  this  question  to  you  about  the  6th 
December,  you  did  not  know  that  they  had  traced  you  to  Price's  shop, 
did  you  f— No,  I  didn't  know. 

When  h©  put  thia  que**ion  lj  you  about  the  6th  Defjmber  then  it 
was  clear  to  you  that  the  police  knew  you  had  been  to  Price's  shop, 
wasn't  it? — I  cannot  say. 

But  it  looked  like  it,  didn't  it,  because  they  put  the  date.  You 
knew  you  had  been  there  on  that  day,  didn't  you? — Yea,  I  knew  I  had 
been  there. 

Of  course,  you  knew  you  had  gone  with  the  two  Misses  Saint,  who 
were  the  sisters  of  the  policitor  who  was  acting  for  your  father  and 
mother.     You  knew  that? — ^Yes. 

And  you  kaew  that  you  had  gone  to  Price's  to  purchase  these 
papers  in  connection  with  the  case  against  your  father? — I  did  not  know 
what  I  had  gone  there  for. 

Didn't  you? — No. 

Who  sent  you? — Mr.   Saint  sent  me. 

What  did  he  tell  you  to  do? — He  simply  told  me  to  go  in  and  ask 
for  them. 

To  go  in  and  ask  for  what? — A  packet  of  Mather's  fly-papers. 

And  you  did? — ^Ye*. 
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You  were  aiked  to  tign  the  book*  weren't  yout — Ym. 

Then  you  gave  your  namef — Yei. 

And  tiien,  when  you  gave  your  name,  be  would  not  trrt  youf — 
No,  lir. 

That  is  right,  iin't  itf — Yea,  sir. 

You  remember  all  that  perfectly  well  when  you  were  at  the  Police 
Court,  didn't  yout — I  did,  yea. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  MARflRALL  Hall — '*  Have  you  ever  been  to  the 
chemitt's  shop  at  the  comer  of  Tollington  Park  and  Stroud  Green  Road 
to  purchase  Mather'i  fly-papera";  they  do  not  say  Price'i.  They  only 
aay,  "  The  chemiBt'a  ihop  at  the  comer  of  Tollington  Park  and  Stroud 
Green  Road."  Where  did  Inspector  Ward  aee  youT — I  waa  to  the  Court 
waiting  to  get  in. 

In  the  Court  where  your  father  and  mother  were  going  to  be  taken 
tot — The  North  London  Police  Coui-t. 

Was  it  the  day  that  the  magistrate  had  ft  hearing t — Yes. 

Where  did  Inspector  Ward  take  you  to! — Well,  it  was  round  to  the 
gaoler's  room. 

Was  anybody  else  in  the  roomt — No — Inspector  Cooper.       / 

Inspector  T.'ard  and  Inspector  Cooper  took  you  into  this  room  and 
asked  questions,  and  took  them  down  in  writing,  and  you  signed  itf — 
Yes. 

Mrs.  Auol  RuTT,  examined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — I  live  at  1  Blen- 
heim Road,  HoUoway.  My  husband  is  a  labourer.  I  was  employed  bj 
Mrs.  Seddon  to  help  her  in  the  house  work  and  do  some  washing  about 
two  days  a  week  for  some  years.  While  Miss  Barrow  was  ill  in  September 
I  went  moat  days.  I  usually  went  about  9.30  or  10  in  the  morning,  and 
I  stayed  till  6  or  6.30.  I  was  once  in  Miss  Barrow's  room  while  the 
was  alive,  but  there  was  no  prohibition  to  my  going  into  her  room  at  anj 
time.  I  remember  the  day  I  waa  sent  for  early  in  the  morning,  and  came 
and  found  Miss  Barrow  dead.  I  should  say  it  was  about  7.30  when  I 
arrived  at  the  house.  Mr.  Seddon  was  not  at  home  when  I  arrived.  I 
went  iuto  the  kitchen  and  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  I  went  upstairs  into 
Mias  Barrow's  room  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon.  On  my  way  from  the 
kitchen  to  Miss  Barrc  *s  room  I  saw  Mr.  Seddon  in  the  dining-room;  be 
had  his  overcoat  and  a  muffler  on,  and,  ao  far  as  I  could  see,  he  had  just 
come  in  from  the  doctor's.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  took  his  coat  and 
muffler  ofF.  Anyhow,  he  went  upstairs  with  Mrs.  Seddon  and  me.  Mrs. 
Seddon  and  I  washed  the  body  and  laid  it  out.  After  we  laid  the  body 
out  I  saw  Mr.  Seddon  open  the  trunk.  I  did  not  see  him  take  anything  out 
of  the  trunk.  I  saw  him  open  the  caah  box,  which  is  now  produced;  he  had 
got  it  out  of  the  trunk.  When  he  opened  the  cash  box  there  were  four 
sovereigns  and  a  half-sovereign  in  the  box.  Some  time  about  April  Uflt 
year  Mrs.  Seddon  told  me  that  she  had  had  a  present  of  a  watch  and  chain 
given  to  her  by  Miss  Barrow  for  her  birthday. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MniRr— I  had  been  working  for  the  Seddons  fur 
seven  or  eight  years. 

Were  you  left  in  charge  of  the  house  in  September  lastf — I  don't  think 
that  I  waa  left  entirely  in  charge  of  the  house;  there  waa  a  servant. 
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Were  joa  l«ft  in  the  IioumI — I  cannot  uy  exactly.  I  have  been  in 
the  houae  ever  ao  many  timea  myaelf.  I  vaa  in  the  houae  in  September 
bat  when  the  Seddona  were  away  on  a  holiday. 

Did  you  ateal  lome  of  the  things  from  the  bouiel — No,  I  never  did. 

A  quantity  of  bed  linen  T-  No.  I  did  not  ateal  them. 

What  did  you  do  with  them  I — Well,  I  will  tell  the  truth.  My  huaband 
waa  out  of  work.  I  uaed  to  waah  thoae  thinn  at  Mra.  Seddon'a  and  take 
them  home  to  iron  them.  I  pledged  theie  thmgii.  I  intended  to  get  them 
back  again,  but  Mr.  and  Mra  Seddon  came  back  from  their  holiday  quicker 
than  I  thought  they  would,  and  I  bad  not  got  them  ready  at  home  for  them. 
They  threatened  to  proaecute  me,  but  I  do  not  think  they  intended  to  do 
ao.  I  rather  think  it  waa  underneath  the  tray  that  I  aaw  the  £i  10a.  in 
the  caah  box,  but  I  really  oould  not  aay  exactly.  The  gold  waa  looao,  it  was 
not  in  a  bag. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  aay  that  it  waa  in  the  tray  J — I  could  not  aay  for 
certain,  but  I  thought  it  was  in  the  tray. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Marbhall  Hall — That  ia  my  recollection  of  it. 
Mra.  Seddon  waa  very  angry  with  me  about  tbeae  thinga ;  I  had  not  atolen 
them,  but  my  huaband  being  out  of  work,  I  bad  pawned  them  with  the 
intention  of  taking  them  out  again. 

By  Mr.  Jnanoi  Booiotll — I  am  quite  aure  that  the  aearch  of  the 
trunk  waa  made  after  the  body  waa  laid  out.  The  trunk  generally  atood 
up  under  one  of  the  windowa,  and  it  waa  not  moved  from  thet«.  The  caah 
box  wa.s  not  taken  more  than  a  yard  away  from  the  trunk. 

Nothing  waa  put  on  the  bed  f— Well,  I  think  it  waa  on  the  bed  where 
Mr.  Seddon  counted  the  money  out — at  least,  it  did  not  want  much  counting, 
because  I  oould  aee  what  waa  in  it  aa  he  opened  it. 

What  was  done  on  the  bedt — Only  the  caah  box  juat  laid  on  the  bed. 

Mra.  LoNOLiT,  recalled,  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Maiuhall  Hall 
—My  friend  aaked  you  as  to  whether  the  Seddons  thought  that  Hiaa  Barrow 
was  going  to  die.     You  went  upstairs,  did  you  nott — Yea. 

Were  you  standing  ouUide  with  Mrs.  Seddon  t— Before  Mr.  Seddon 
came  up. 

Do  you  remember  Mra.  Seddon  saying  something  to  you  thenf — Yea, 
when  she  brought  the  flannels  down  to  warm. 

Did  you  eventually  go  upstairs  into  the  aick  room  where  she  waal— 
No,  I  did  not  go  in;  I  atayed  out  on  the  landing. 

But  you  saw  Miss  Barrow  I— Only  the  leg  part  of  her.  The  door 
opened  on  to  the  bed,  and  I  could  only  aee  her  up  to  her  kneea.  I  did 
not  go  mto  the  room  that  time. 

Did  you  see  her  at  all  that  nightt— Yea,  I  went  in  with  my  brother 
when  he  came  home. 

After  Mr.  Seddon  came  back  you  and  Mra.  Seddon  and  your  brother 
went  up  together!— No,  Mra.  Seddon  waa  already  in  the  rooni. 

You  and  Mr.  Seddon  went  up! — ^Ycs. 

Looking  at  Misa  Barrow,  did  you  think  that  she  waa  dying  or  anvthine 
of  tne  kind!— Oh,  dear,  no;  she  did  not  look  like  it. 

Further  re-examined  by  the  AiroKKaT-GKmBAi^You  were  only  there 
juat  a  moment!    You  did  not  stop  in  the  room!— No,  only  a  aecond;  the 
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■m«U  wai  too  bflj  to  remain  in  the  room.  I  ibould  not  havo  gone  u|> 
only  through  Mra.  S«ddon  telling  me  bow  ibe  wai.  It  was  through  a 
oonveraation  whilit  w«  were  warming  the  flanneli.  She  uid  o  me, 
"  She  uyi  the  ia  dying."  "  Well,"  I  laid,  "  if  ahe  ii  dying  the  could  not 
about  loud  enough  (or  you  to  bear  her  at  the  gate,  and  1  do  not  beli«Te  it; 
I  think  >be  ia  making  more  of  it  than  is  n«c«»ary."  Then  when  my  brother 
came  in,  and  ahe  wna  telling  him  over  the  lupiier  how  troublesonie  ihe  had 
been  during  the  evening,  1  c  aaid,  "  What  do  you  think  of  it)  "  and  I  laid, 
"  Well,  what  can  I  miikv  of  her  ?  I  think  ahe  ii  making  more  fuaa  than 
need  be,  becauae  if  nhe  waa  a  dying  woman  you  could  not  poaaibly  hear 
her  from  the  top  floui  out  at  the  front  gate." 

Then  uiiparently  there  was  Rome  (liscuuinn  as  to  whether  it  waa  probable 
that  she  was  dying  or  not! — Well,  Mm.  Seddon  came  and  told  us  what  ahe 
had  heard,  add  then  my  brother  aaid,  "  Will  you  come  up  with  me  and  aee 
what  you  think  of  hert  '    That  is  how  I  came  to  go  into  the  room. 

By  Mr.  Juanoi  Bucknill — Did  Mrs.  Seddon,  us  far  ns  you  could  see. 
appear  genuinely  anxious  to  know  what  your  opiinion  was  I — Yes,  because  . 
ahe  knew  I  had  had  a  lot  of  aickneas. 

Never  mind  about  that.  Did  she  a^i^tear  to  you  to  be  genuinely  anzioUH 
about  the  woman's  condition) — Tes. 

Mr.  Majuhill  Haix — That  concludes  our  evidence. 

The  Attobnit-Gbmral— That  will  be  subject  to  Dr.  Francis  attending 
with  hia  booka  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  MansiuLL  Hall — Certainly. 


Further  Proof  for  the  Prosecu'°>n. 

Dr.  WiLLUii  UiHiiT  WiLLCOX,  recalled,  further  examined  by  the 
ATTORHiT-GBNmRAL — There  is  no  arsenic  in  white  precipitate  powder.  I 
have  made  a  further  experiment  with  reference  to  the  distal  enda  of  the 
hair.  I  took  some  hair  which  waa  quite  free  from  arsenic  and  aoaked  it 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  blood-stained  fluid  from  Misa  Barrow'a  body. 

By  Mr.  Marshall  Hall — This  blood-stained  fluid  is  fluid  that  was  m 
the  body,  and  not  in  the  coflin  at  all.  It  came  from  the  chest.  It  was 
after  the  post-mortem;  there  was  a  lot  of  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  from 
which  I  made  the  experiment  on  the  second  lot  of  hair. 

Re-«xamination  continued — There  were  two  analyses  that  I  made  oi 
hair;  one  of  them  was  on  the  hair  which  had  been  soaked  in  the  blocd- 
atained  fluid  which  was  in  the  coflSn,  and  the  other  was  upon  some  mixed 
hair  which  I  had  obtained  from  the  undertaker,  and  which  had  not  been 
soaked  in  blood-stained  fluid.  The  hair  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
experiment  «aa  hair  from  a  normal  person,  and  was  quite  free  from 
arsenic.  I  soaked  this  hair  for  twenty-four  hours  in  this  blood-stained  fluid 
— the  same  fluid  as  the  other  hair  had  been  soaked  in.  I  thoroughly  washed 
the  hair  that  had  been  soaked  in  this  experiment  as  completely  as  possible. 
I  then  broke  it  up  to  destroy  the  organic  matter,  and  submitted  the  hair 
to  the  Marsh  test.  I  found  that  the  hair  had  absorbed  an  appreciable 
amount  of  arsenic.  The  mirror — which  I  have  here — showed  that  the  hair 
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had  absorbed  an  appreciable  amount  1 1'  irsonic      Th  ;  result  of  that  experi- 
ment ia  that  hair  when  soaked  in  a  blooa-8ii.;.-.;.!l  fluid  containing  arsenic 
will  absorb  the  arsenic  from  that  fluid  throughout  its  entire  length.    There 
is  a  constituent  in  hair  wliicli  will  absorb  arsenic  called  keratine. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  tliis  eiperiment  bears  upon  the  view  which  you 
have  already  expressed,  that  the  distal  ends  of  the  hair  obtained  from  the 
coffin  at  the  second  post-mortem  eiaminatinn  must  have  absorbed  arsenic 
from  the  blood-stained  fluid  1 — I  have  no  doubt  tliaf  tlie  presence  of  arsenic 
in  the  distal  ends  of  tlie  haii-  obtained  from  tlie  cotbn  Has  due  to  absorption 
from  the  blood-stained  fluid  in  which  tlie  liair  lay,  ami  nliicli  I  know  con- 
tained arsenic.  This  cle|josition  of  arsenic  in  the  hail-  ttould  occur  after 
death,  and  not  during  life.  Fourteen  days  elapsed  between  mv  first  post- 
mortem and  my  second  |iost-moittm.  I  beard  Dr.  Francis'  evidence. 
From  the  post-mortem  examination  which  1  made  1  found  no  indication  cf 
chronic  akobolic  indulpence.  If  clironic  alcoholic  indulgence  had  been 
continumg  over  a  numlier  of  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  death.  I  should 
have  expected  to  find  signs  of  it. 

Further  cross  examined  by  Jlr.  MAHSHiM,  II.m.i.— 1  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Dr.  Francis'  evidence  is  not  accurate.  If  there  was  a  condition  of 
gastritis  due  to  abuse  of  alcohol  in  Februarv.  1910,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  would  be  no  traces  of  it  in  Novcniter,  1910,  if  in  the  interval 
the  alcohol  taking  had  ceased. 

(.'irrhosis  of  the  liver  would  not  Iw  distinguishable  in  a  post-mortem, 
the  body  having  been  buried  all  that  time '/—(.'irrhosis  of  the  liver  would 
have  been  distinguishable:  there  was  no  cirrhosis.  There  were  no  signs 
of  any  advanced  alcoholic  indulgence  at  all. 

'ITie  point  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  a  person  who  has  once  had 
ffistritis  brought  on  by  abuse  of  alcohol,  when  she  had  an  attack  of 
diarrhoea  later  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  more  liable 
to  damage  by  the  diarrhoea  than  would  be  if  she  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  drink:  it  would  predispose  her  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver?— It  would 
depend  entin-ly  on  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  set  up  by  the  alcohol 
There  might  have  Iwcn  one  or  two  attacks  of  gastritis  vears  ago  from 
alcohol  which  would  have  made  all  the  difference. 

By  Mr.  Jc^tioe  Bcck.nii.i.— This  is  merely  common  sense:  it  is  not 
science.  If  any  organ  of  the  body  is  attacked  bv  something  which  is  not 
due  to  Jfature  there  may  Ije  traces  kept  for  an  indetinitelv  long  or  short 
period,  and  so  much  must  detJend  upon  the  strength  of  the  constitution 
tlie  age  of  the  [lerson,  and  so  forth,  that  neither  vou  nor  Solomon  could 
give  any  firm  opinion  about  it.  Is  that  right?— Yes.  the  conditions  vary 
so  much.  ' 

By  Mr.  -Mabsimll  IIali.— I  showed  Mr.  Rosenheim  all  my  results  of 
the  analysis  of  the  distal  ends  of  the  hair.  .My  analysis  showed  one- 
'  .<.>hteenth  part  of  arsenious  aciil  jier  pound  of  hair  in  the'  tips. 

Unless  you  eijilain  that  from  some  outside  source  von  agree  that  is 
indicative  of  a  course  of  arsenic  taking  over  a  perioil  of  time?— It  might  be. 

But  according  to  all  the  best  reports,  it  probahly  is? — Well,  practically 
no  analyses  of  hair  have  liecn  made  in  acute  arsenical  poisoning. 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  result  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
>lfect  of  arsenic  on  the  hair  was  to  lay  it  down,  a"s  far  as  they  could  lay 
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it  down,  that  the  presence  of  araenic  in  the  diatal  ends  of  the  hair  wa« 
indicative  of  a  prolonged  course  of  arsenic  taking? — Yes,  that  might  be  so. 

So  1  understand  that,  as  you  do  not  think  tiiere  was  a  prolonged  course 
of  arsenic  taking  in  this  case,  you  have  made  these  further  ezperimenta 
to  prove  that  a  similar  condition  of  hair  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  soakage 
of  the  hair  in  blood-stained  fluid  containing  arsenic? — Tes,  I  have  made 
that  experiment.  That  experiment  would  not  apply  to  the  hair  which  was 
cut  off  at  the  undertaker's  shop.  There  was  a  similar  amount  of  arsenic 
in  the  hair  that  was  cut  off  at  the  undertaker's  shop — one-twentieth  of  a 
grain  per  pound.  The  hair  obtained  from  the  undertaker's  was  fairly  long 
hair,  and  it  included,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  roots.  My  mirror  here  is 
a  mirror  of  a  ^OOth  part  of  a  milligramme  of  arsenic. 

Yoiu-  deduction  from  that  is  that  there  was  one-third  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic  per  pound  of  hair  which  you  soaked  in  this  way? — Yes,  t^re  was 
one  300th  part  of  a  miliigiamme  in  the  distal  ends  of  "the  hair.  It  was 
the  same  size  of  mirror,  but  I  took  a  little  larger  quantity  of  hair.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  distal  and  the  proximal  ends  except  that  the 
proximal  ends  might  be  thicker  and  might  a  sorb  more.  It  is  only  upon 
the  question  of  what  gets  into  the  hair  during  life,  or  whilst  metabolic 
changes  are  going  on,  that  this  becomes  important. 


Ninth  Day— Wednesday,  13th  March,  1912. 

The  Court  met  at  10.15  a.m. 

John  Abthhr  Fhancts,  recalled,  further  cross-examined  by  the 
Attormbt-Gbneral — I  now  produce  my  book.  In  the  copy  which  I  pro- 
duced in  Court,  which  was  taken  from  my  books,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  what  Miss  Barrow  was  suffering  from,  but  the  prescriptions  m-ght 
show  a  little.  I  have  got  the  prescriptions  in  my  book.  What  I  have 
produced  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  dates  of  my  attendances.  I  never 
attended  Miss  Barrow  for  any  alcoholic  indulgence  after  March,  1909. 
In  July,  1909,  and  December,  1909,  I  attended  her  for  mere  general 
debility ;  she  asked  me  for  a  pick-me-up  merely.  She  brought  the  boy 
with  her  at  the  same  time,  and  also  in  February,  1910.  There  was 
nothing  of  any  consequence  the  matter  with  her  then ;  she  wanted  a  tonic. 

Mrs.  Margabbt  Ann  Sbddon.  prisoner,  recalled,  by  Mr.  JnsTici 
BocKNiLL — The  disagreements  which  afterwards  led  to  my  leaving  my 
husband  first  began  about  October,  1909.  At  that  time  I  was  carrying 
on  the  wardrobe  business.  Those  disputes  were  simply  disputes  about 
the  business,  the  money  taken  by  me,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  lot 
numbers  getting  off  the  clothes.  "  We  had  a  dispute,  and  I  left  him  on  3td 
January,  I  think  it  was,  and  came  back  five  weeks  afterwords. 


Proof  elowd. 
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Mr.  Uarshall  Hall — Maj  it  please  you,  my  lord.  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  it  ia  in  no  spirit  of  affectation  that  I  offer  you  my  congratulations, 
at  Anj  rate,  that  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  this  very  long  trial.  Again, 
it  it  m  no  spirit  of  affectation  that  I  tender  you  on  behalf  of  the  defence 
my  grateful  thanks  for  the  care  and  attention  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  this  case  up  to  the  present.  I  am  sure  that  that  care  and  attentiun 
will  be  bestowed  upon  it  up  to  the  end. 

Gentlemen,  nobody  can  attempt  to  deny  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  cases  that  probably  has  ever  been  tried  either  in  this  building  or 
the  building  of  which  it  is  a  successor,  and  I  presume  you  will  not  grudge 
the  time  that  you  have  taken  in  dealing  with  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance, because  upon  your  verdict  depends  the  life  of  one  or  two  human 
beings. 

l*be  task  that  has  been  laid  upon  my  learned  friend  for  the  Crown  is 
no  invidious  task,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  I  think  you  will  probably  realise 
that  I  and  ray  learned  friends  have  had  imposed  upon  us  a  very  considerable 
burden,  entailing  a  very  large  amount  of  work  in  order  to  do  our  duty. 
Fortunately,  in  this  country  it  is  the  piivilege  of  people  who  are  accused  of 
offences  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  advocates  to  appear  for  them. 
It  would  be  deplorable  if  that  were  not  so;  otherwise,  with  all  the  skill 
that  the  Crown,  with  its  unlimited  power,  can  command,  and  which  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  prosecution,  it  would  indeed  be  a  very  one-sided  matter  if 
the  defence  were  not  allowed  to  put  their  case  before  you  in  the  way  they 
thought  best,  and  by  the  means  which  they  thought  best  on  behalf  of  the 
accused  person. 

Gentlemen,  appearing  as  I  do  here  with  my  two  learned  friends  Mr. 
Dmiatan  and  Mr.  Orr  on  behalf  of  the  man  Seddon,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  in  dealing  with  the  case  to  avoid  making  some  reference  to  Mrs. 
Seddon,  although  technically  I  am  not  representing  her ;  her  interests  are 
in  the  hands  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Rentoul.  However,  from  time  to 
time,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you  to  refer  to  her  in  passing,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  take 
anything  I  say  aa  in  any  way  attempting  intentionally  to  injure  her. 

In  this  country  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  stands,  I  think, 
upon  a  platform  which  is  unique.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  ia  no  other 
country  in  the  world  that  has  attained  the  perfection  of  criminal  adminis- 
tration of  justice  that  has  been  attained  in  this  country.  Our  judicial 
system  is  above  question,  and  fortunately  we  still  hold  in  this  country 
the  doctrine,  which  I  think  has  been  departed  from  in  all  other  countries, 
tiiat  every  accused  person  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proved 
guilty.  The  presumption  in  other  countries,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very 
often  is,  that  the  moment  a  prisoner  is  arrested  by  the  police  he  or  she  is 
presumed  to  be  guilty,  and  he  is  subjected  to  searching  interrogatories, 
and  every  sort  of  presumption  is  raised  against  the  accused  person  until 
it  becomes  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the  case  on  an  equitable  and  fair 
basis.  Now,  nothing  of  the  kind  prevails  in  this  country.  I  might 
start,  and  I  shall  probably  finieh,  by  telling  you  the  same  thing.  In  this 
case,  as  in  every  case,  the  presumption  is  that  both  of  these  people  are 
innocent,  and  you  should  not  find  them  guilty  until  that  presumption  is 
displaced  by  evidence.       You  hear  people  say  that  in  Scotland,  wliore  the 
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juritdiction  IS  m  some  way  akin  to  our  jurisdiction,  there  are  three  ver- 
dicU— there  are  the  verdicts  of  "guilty,"  "not  proven,"  and  "not 
guilty,  and  it  is  a  pity  we  do  not  have  three  «„eh  verdicts  here  in  this 
country.  We  do  n>,t  have  them  because— and  I  say  this  without  fear  of 
cantradictK.n ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  argument— the  two  verdicts  that 
are  Xnown  to  the  law  here  include  the  three  verdicts  which  are  dealt  with 
under  the  Scottish  system  of  ju.-isprudence,  because  in  this  country  we  call 
the  verdict  >f  '  not  proven,"  "not  guilty."  Therefore  you  have  got 
two  verdicts,  guilty  and  "not  guilty,"  and  unless  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  case  is  proved  against  the  prisoner,  your  verdict  must  be  a  verdict 
of      not  guilty. 

Gentlemen,    what  is  the   case   for   the   Crown    here)        It   has    been 
altered.       IJefoie  the  magistrates,  when  these  piisoners  were  committed 
lOT  .rial,  vheio  was  a  charge  against  them  of  murdering  Miss  Ban<oT  by 
administering  one  fatal  dose  of  arsenic;  the  charge  w,..i  inerelv  the  chargi- 
of  murdering  Miss  Barrow  by  the  administration   of  one   fatal  dose   of 
arsenic,  and  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  the  scientific  e\»rt  wlio  wns 
called  for  the  Crown  was  this,   "  It  is  impossible  to  sav  what  tht  dose 
was  in  this  case.       It  must  have  been  considerably  more  "than  two  grains. 
1  should  call  a  moderately  fatal  dose  something  about  five  giaiiis  or  more 
I  could  not  form  an  estimate  in  this  case.       I  think  it  would  come  within 
my  definition  of  a  moderately  large  fatal  dose.      The  death  would  probably 
oe  within  thl^ee  days  after  the  moderately  large  fatal  dose.        It  woulll 
probably  kill  within  six  hours— any  time   between   six   and   twenty-four 
houi-s.       This  would  depend  on  the  state  of  the  patient.       It  there  h.-d 
been  gastro  enteritis  that  would  hasten  the  effects  of  the  ar«inic    ■       !i 
opening  this  case.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  was  practicillv  the  theoiv 
that  was  put  forward  by  the  learned  Attorney-General.       Bm"tbe  case  for 
the  Crown  consists  of  other  matters  besides  strict  evidence  of  the  proof  if 
poisoning  as  against  these  two  [>ei'soiis.      There  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudicn- 
a  great  deal  of  prejudice,  I  might  say— and  a  great  deal  of  suspicion,  i.ii.l 
a  great  deal  of  scientific  evidence  I  shall  have  to  deal  with,  but  I  submit 
to  you  that  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  here  that  either  of  these  t«.i 
prisoners  administered  a  dose  of  arsenic  to  this  woman  with  the  intenti.i.i 
of  causing  her  death.      Originally,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  voii. 
the  cha-ge  was  practically  involved  in  the  administration  of  one  moderatilv 
large  fatal  dose  withm  three  days  of  the  death.       Now,  there  is  a  shiftiii'' 
of  that  proposition.       It  is  suggested  now  thot  the  process  may  have  coi.- 
menced  upon  Ist  September,  and  continued  during  the  v,ho!e  thi. teen  d.i .- 
that  Miss  BaiTow  was  confined  to  her  room.       As  I  submit  to  vou    it'i« 
changed     because     of     the     difficulty     of     proving     the     administration 
of    this    so-called     "moderately    large    fatal    dose."       It     is     chancel 
because  it   is  suggested  that  tlie  poison   was   purchased    on   August   fliu 
i6th,    and   was    immediately   begun  to  be   used.        It   i.<.    also   chaiK-ed, 
I  submit  to  you,  for  another  reason— becau.?e  the  scientific  evidence  in  this 
case  as  originally  given  was  self-destructive.       The  presence  of  arwnic  in 
the  hair  of  this  dead  woman,  as  far  as  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  (iuiJ 
I  submit  that  scientific  knowledge  is  not  infallible),   so  far  as  it  goes, 
shows  that  the  administration  of  arsenic  must  have  been  liefore  three  davs 
of  the  death.       It  is  in  the  hair  which  is  cut  off  at  the  undertaker's  shop 
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on  15th  September,  and  theiefoie  it  could  not  have  Ijeeu  contaminated  by 
any  fluid  exuding  liom  tlie  body.  And  the  presence  of  that  arsenic  in 
that  hair  is,  I  submit  to  you,  as  fur  as  any  scientitic  evidence  can  be 
satisfactoiy  upon  the  matter,  conchisiv*  evidence  that  there  was  arsenic 
taken  by  Miss  Barrow  inde|)endently  of  any  dose  that  may  have  been 
administered  or  any  'luan'ity  which  may  have  been  taken  within  a  short 
period  of  the  death.  .     . 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  yju  what  absence  of  proof  there  is  in 
this  case.  First  of  all,  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  Mr.  Seddon  ever 
handled  anv  arsenic.  Secondly,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  Mr. 
Seddon  ever  administered  any  "arsenic.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  proof  that 
Mr.  Seddon  ever  knew  that  Mather's  fiy-papers  contained  arsenic.  Fourthly, 
there  is  no  proof  that,  even  if  he  did  know  it,  he  knew  that  they  comained 
a  quantity  suflBcient  to  be  dangerous  to  human  lite,  and  that  that  quantity 
could  be  extracted  by  a  simple  process.  I  am  poing  to  submit  to  you  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  before  you  to  show  that  Miss  Barrow  did 
in  fact  die  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The  evidence,  in  my  submission  to  you, 
is  quite  consistent  with  her  having  died  of  gastTO-enteritis,  accelerated 
possibly,  as  Dr.  Willcoi  says,  by  the  taking  of  some  arsenic.  Then, 
fuither,  there  is  no  evidence,  if  she  did  die  of  arsenical  iioisoning,  or  if  her 
death  was  hastened  by  arsenical  poisoning,  it  was  not  self-administered  or 
accidently  administered,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  purpose  or  inten- 
tion in  administering  it.  Lastly,  I  say  there  is  not  sufficient  realisable 
evidence  which  will  enable  you,  as  men  of  the  world,  to  say  affirmatively 
that  you  believe  the  quantity  of  arsenic  calculated  to  be  in  this  body- 
not  found  in  the  body,  but  calculated  to  be  in  the  body— there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  for  you  to  say  that  those  quantities  aro  based  upon  a 
sufficieutly  accurate  basis  to  enable  you  to  rely  upon  them  absolutely. 
Gentlemen,  those  are  some  of  the  points  that  1  shall  have  to  deal  with 
in  this  case,  and  I  submit  to  you  that  every  one  of  those  points  has  to 
be  proved  affirmatively  to  your  reasonable  satisfaction  before  you  can 
convict  either  of  these  prisoners  of  this  charge  of      jrder. 

There  is  prejudice,  gentlemen,  any  quantity  of  it.  The  whole  thing 
has  been  overladen  with  prejudice.  It  is  one  of  those  curious  cases  where, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  in  law  to  prove  a  motive  for  the 
poiRoning,  for  the  object  of  proving  a  motive,  this  man  and  this  woman 
have  been  exposed  to  merciless  cross-examination  on  tiie  suggestion  that 
they  were  thieves.  In  no  other  circumstances  would  that  have  Ijeen 
possible.  If  this  man  had  been  charged  with  any  other  crime,  he  could 
never  have  lieen  cross-examined,  nor  could  the  woman  have  lieen  cross- 
examined,  as  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  franl.ly  admitted,  to 
carry  oi^t,  the  suggestion  that  they  had  robbed  this  womuil.  We  are  not 
trving  these  people  on  a  charge  of  robbery.  Vou  will  have  to  take  the 
greatest  care  in  this  case  that  you  do  not  allow  the  prejudice  which  has 
been  brought  into  it  to  influence  you  unduly.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  been 
unnecessarily  brougl.t  into  it,  because  the  learned  Attoiney-(;eneral.  who 
is  .^t  th-s  head  of  oui  profeasion.  exercises  a  discretion  which  is  filmost 
judicial,  and  he  decided  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  case 
that  this  prejudice  should  be  imported  into  it;  but  I  know  this,  and  I 
know  that  the  learned  jud','«  will  tell  you  also,  that,  whereas  it  may  1)6 
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^'Jhlu°  ?r'  ""^  ""T  Prajudicial  matters  for  the  purpoae  of  aacertain- 
^LthlJ  ■  T""r  ""*8*<^  "  •'"«'''*''*  <"■  insufficient,  jou  cannot  deal 
7hi.J:  l'"!"^'"^'  """er.  on  the  question  of  deciding,  ay  or  no,  i. 

motiv/lT  T  """"r  •«"'"y  <"»"'•«"•'  Gentlemen,  on  the  question  of 
S»  1  H^  „  !  "PP"':'""'^^'  ««  the  learned  Attorney-General  opened  the 
thf^i  .1.  ?i  ''"'""'  '*••  "  y""  »™  »g»i"»'  the^e  people,  and  if  you 
is  not  suffi^Tnt""*/  '«"""  **"•  '  ■'""<"  '"y  'or  one  moment  th«e 
althoLhH?      ev,de;-«  of  opportunity,  and  sufficient  evidence  of  motive, 

to  vou^hv  H,»  ?  *  '."f.?"  **•  y.°"  "  "<>*'''"«  ''•'«  «■  «'™ng  as  represented 
he^ouestl,  f  fh™""  -^"^"eyfeneral.  Then  I  shall  have  to  deal  with 
rrhivl  tn  i*  r">K"[  '•'""'■  ^'  ^"''™'  **■•*  i»  «""e  evidence  that 
L  1.  tt  1  .t  ';"''  ^T"^  "K""*  t°  *e  evidence  of  Mrs.  Seddon, 
be.  ..^e  that  ib  the  only  evidence  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  deal  w^    on 

to  deal  mth  the  medical  and  scientific  deductions 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  joint  charge,     TOs  is  a  charge  against  the»e  two 

b^^wL  tlirt^r  'T"  "°  "."*'"'"  '""^  «"'  *■>  ■»»'*«  differentiate 
between  thcEe  two      It  is  a  charge  against  these  two  people  that  they 
practicaHy  conspired  together  to  kiU  this  woman,  and  that  they  killed  her 
and  the  weakness  of  the  case  against  the  one  is  the  weakness  against  both 
Ihis  18  charged  as  a  joint  offence,  and  you  cannot,  under  ouf  system  of 
sTsc^ll.      ■h""^  ""  ,^''""  "'  '^^  ^'™""'  "  ^'"^  '»  ^""e  evident      It  i 
so  we  wUl  JutX™  ^\r" V°ri"  •""  P^OP'*-    We  cannot  say  which. 
Of    cnnr  i'^  ^  ^""i!"  **  ^'*'''  """^  '**  t""  J'"-."  '"ke  their  choice." 

eve,  Z  f;,,w  ^  .,  "'"'  """"P'*'  ""y  P"«'*'™  »t  the  bar  would 
eve  put  forward  such  a  proposition.  You  are  not  to  take  your  choice 
^ou  have  g;ot  to  deal  with  this  case  as  it  is  launched-a  charVe  of  wi  fS 
S^^'i^Th'  '"ir  *'"',P«°P'fT''  charge  that  has  been  delill?ately  .n<i 
loni^fl^  .1^  '"*;  protracted  hearings,  where  the  woman  was  arLted 
long  after  the  arrest  of  the  man,  I  presume  upon  some  authorityXh 
mv  ifZ^.  ,  the  pohce^   Therefore,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  joint^cha^e    and 

of  mirSr*  "'™'"'J.  "■"'"ded  you  of  what  the  charge  is.  It  is  a  charge 
womM  n;;h?n/„f  »i;^  of  Wceny,  or  fraud,  or  getting  the  better  of  this 
woman— nothing  of  the  sort.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  fraud  so  far  at 
the  transactions  which  I  will  compendiously  call  ^The  annuity  transactLns  " 

w™re  fraur,^nt  IT^K  "°  ?"''*""'  "*  ""  *°  '"«g*»*  *«*  those  transaction, 
rr,™  tJ.  'i  ^^t?  ';°°  '"ggestion  of  fraud  made  on  behalf  of  the 
»  fl?  a.  vtr^h^  powible  thing  in  which  the  matter  might  be  dangerous, 
rt.t  *),.  ^  honest  deliberation,  are  concerned,  is  that  you  might  think 
that  the  proposition  «,  "We  have  croaa-eiamined  these  people  to  show 
^Z  r  ^^T-  ".^,"  ^^^  *''*y  "«  thieves  therefore  fou  must  think 
^W  wl^""'*T-  .  '*,!'.*  '*"»??•  ''  ''  «  proposition  which  wiU  not 
tehavet  deal'wftr  T  \^"  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question 
we  have  to  deal  w.th.    You  have  heard  the  explanation  of  both  these  neoDle 

Sih  rt^e  w^f  "T""""^  "'  ^"1^"«  fo?  yourselves  the  der.n'Tr  of 
m.««»  ^t  ""■"^-ho'^.  and  you  have  heard  their  explanation  in  th. 
m.tte»  with  regard  to  which  these  suggestion,  have  been  made 

The  verdict  from  you  must  be  a  unanimous  verdict.     You  know  that 
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well  ai  I  do.     You  know  perfectly  well  in  a 


■r.  ■mmhall  H«n 
COM  of  thit  kind  no  mai^ 


Each 


•urrendera  his  individual  opinion.  There  is  no  queation  of  majority, 
one  of  you  has  to  give  a  verdict  upon  the  evidence  that  M  brought 
forward,  aa  you  have  awom  when  you  took  the  oath  to  try  the  ca»e.  Ajod 
before  you  can  convict  this  man  of  murder  each  one  of  you  muit  be  in  this 
position;  you  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  statutory  declaration  on  your 
oath  that  you  believe  to  the  best  of  your  belief  that  the  man  has  murdered 
Miss  Barrow.  If  you  have  any  reasonable  doubt,  such  a  reasonable  doubt 
as  would  apply  to  you  in  business  affairs,  then,  gentlemen,  you  are  bound 
to  give  the  accused  [leison,  not  the  "  benefit "  of  that  doubt,  but  to  acquit 
him.  As  has  been  said  by  great  judges  over  and  over  again,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  "  the  benefit  of  the  doubt."  If  the  result  of  the  case  is  that  the 
Crown  has  not  removed  all  doubt  from  your  minds,  the  prisoner  is  entitled, 
as  of  right,  to  be  acquitted,  and  he  is  entitled  to  demand  at  your  hands  a 
verdict  of  acquittal,  because  the  proof  by  the  evidence  has  not  amounted 
to  such  as  \;ould  satisfy  you  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  he  or  she 
is  guilty.  If  any  one  of  you  has  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  this  matter, 
you  are  entitled  to  give  effect  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  do  not  sweep  these  two  people  off  their  feet  by  the  waves 
of  prejudice,  and  then  drown  them  in  the  backwash  of  suspicion.  Do  not 
let  this  prejudice  in  this  case  as  against  these  people — because  that  pre- 
judice exists,  and  1  will  deal  with  it  in  a  moment;  I  know  the  points  that 
are  prejudicing  everybody's  mind  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
case — do  not  let  that  prejudice  warp  your  judgment  and  blind  your  eyes 
as  to  what  the  real  issue  you  are  now  trying  is.  I  say  it  again,  and  1  say  it 
advisedly,  that  the  prejudice  in  this  case  overlays  all  the  evidence  until  it 
has  become  a  real  danger  to  justice ;  it  becomes  a  real  danger  that  you 
may  do  an  injustice,  being  misguided  by  the  prejudice  in  which  the  case 
la  involved. 

I  have  no  complaint  to  make  whatever  of  the  wa^  in  which  the  case 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  Crown,  except  for  one  thing  which  I  have  to 
deal  with.  In  fact,  if  I  may  say  so,  without  suggestion  of  fulsome  flattery, 
the  nature  of  the  prosecution  is  always  more  deadly  when  it  is  conducted 
with  the  fairness  with  which  this  case  has  been  conducted  by  the  learned 
Attorney-General,  and  1  hope  it  will  be  a  model  to  those  who  practise  in 
these  Courts  of  the  way  in  which  prosecutions  should  be  conducted  by  the 
Crow  a.  But  there  is  one  incident  about  which  I  have  s  grievous  complaint 
to  make,  and  that  is  the  incident  with  regard  to  Maggie  Seddon. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  it  was  a  most  unjustifiable  thing  on  the 
part  of  Inspector  Ward  to  subject  that  girl  on  2nd  Febiuaiy  to  the  cross- 
examination  which  he  subjected  her  to.  I  admit  that  it  is  perfectly  proper 
that  police  officers  should  ask  questions  of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information,  but  here  they  did  not  want  to  obtain  information; 
they  had  the  information;  they  knew  the  answers  to  both  the  questions 
they  were  asking.  Their  emissaries  had  watched  this  girl,  and  had  seen 
her  go  to  Price's  shop,  and  they  kne«-  perfectly  well  that  she  had  asked 
for  fly-papers,  and  had  been  refused;  and  yet,  when  the  police  have  made 
every  effort  to  get  Mr.  Thorley  to  identify  her,  and  he  failed,  on  this  day, 
when  these  two  poor  wretches  are  awaiting  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  Inspector  Ward  takes  this  child  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  hei 
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!dth'Loth.r"':?'^V'"''"i  "I  '"  ■'"'*'*"'  ?"«>"'.  ""o  the  gaoler',  room 
fr  Hi T         ''«^t<"''"'e  and  a«k»  her  two  quertion..    What  for!    Not  to  ert 

b^n  to  Pri.'.    T^^      '.«"■''  "."''  ""^  ''■'*"■  Po-^-^^fy  '«"  that  'he  had 

hTtalk.  aSut  "  iT'  •"?*  *;*u  '■"*  *••*  ■''"'I"*"  *"  *«'k  "b""'  Price'.; 
lie  talk,  about      a  chemi.t  nt  the  comer  of  the  road."     What  does  he 

;  hlh  J"*'*'""'  '"''•  f^'^"'  '"  °'^'-  *»  e«t.  i'  te  po„ibly  can  a  denial 
w?t™„  box  ailhe  kJ"  "°  r  '".f  r**'  ""^  ""«"  'he  i/calle'd  into  he 
the  !^p.f^^;     #  J^™'  '""v    '""  "«  ™"«^  ">  eontradict  Thorley  ,„.„„ 

Cm  1  hod""  U  n  "T  ".l'*''."'*'^  "^  ju.tifica«on  for  it  To^i 
wm  ll  H^  ■        I??'  •""  ***"  ''™«  hefore,  and  I  trust  it  never 

Tl,.!!  *•    httle  girl  had  been  to  Price's,  what  right  had  he  to  ask  lier 

?eh1  had  bH  "*  "■"'  ■'^"l"^  "P  *''■  ™'  fo^  the  Crow^,  and  w  a 
nght  had  he  to  cross-eiamme  this  girl  to  get  a  statement  from  her  mjre?v 
di.cLdit''hr'*  ".*  endeavouring  to  get  her  to  tell  an  untruTh  in  ordei  t 
di-^credit  her  evidence,  as  it  was  discredited,  when  she  was  put  "nto  the 

What  is  the  result)  It  does  injustice,  gentlemen.  I  could  not  ask  tlvit 
prl  any  questions  at  all.  I  put  the  girl  into  the  box,  .s  I  saiS  for  cio  ' 
«  2fir-  ^i  "■,"'  ''™'t  immaterial,  having  regard  to  the  eWdence  of 
h,?I^H°"'  '''*"'*^''he  did  in  fact  buy  four  flypapers  on  26th  IZst 
but  I  had  ci^ss-exammed  Mr.  Thorley  upon  instruction.,  and  I  fhlghi 
n  Z  bo"v^    Z'  ""*'  i*""*  -i»?  "'""in"''""  of  Thorley,  1„  put  tte  gH 

™b,t  K       ^"f  "y  '<"'™«''i  f'i<-'nd'»  cross-eiamination  of  Mrs    Seddo 
LTIa   r*  l'}f  '"  ■■«-«"mi""ti<'n  whether  the  girl  had  ever  tddT; 
she   had   bought   fly-papers   at   Tliorley's-by   our   rules   of  evidence       I 

Mv  W**  hT  ''T^  '"■  ,'  ■""  "•*  »"■'  '"'■'  the  box  t^rcross-eiaSion 
My  learned  friend  never  deigned  to  cros.,-eian,ine  her  upon  theT^o  m^fn 

S  "£'S  4F'T'^^^^^ 

asKed  hei  about  the  chain,  and  lie  never  .isked  her  one  word  about  th,. 
&hei**lfth:-  tu':\''''  knew  ,..,.f.ctly  well.     U  ^  no^o^d 

cross-examine  her  she  would  LTL7^Z^ViTit2LT"'"  *" 
examination,  "You  told  u  lie  to  Inspector  wird  and  ,t  are  no^t  to  « 
believed  upon  your  oath."  ^  °'  '°    * 

of  ™3'r  ™'u  .*'!'"*;  ■"  **  '''"^  ''hich  I  comi.lain  about  of  the  conduct 

c  11  h'e  r™      It"  if  no  l"?  "f.'rf,  """"'  '"'<'  -<^'  "  Why  doVt  you 

ihnt  thi.  ™vi  !,„     I.:  J  y  11  own.       JTie  proper  way  to  prove 

.hat^is  girl  bought  fly-papers  was  to  put  the  girl  who's  alleged  to'^bave 
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bought  them  in  the  box,  or,  having  regard  to  the  flimsy  identification 
that  in  put  forward  by  Mr,  Thorley,  tt  tiave  sutistied  themselves  that  tin* 
evidence  was  not  reliable,  and  thpieior-  not  have  called  Mr.  ThorU-y 
upon  it  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  yo"  with  confidence  so  far  us  that  part  i>f 
this  ciine  is  concerned,  and  I  api^fnl  to  ynu  on  behalf  of  that  child,  as 
well  as  on  behalf  of  her  mother  and  father.  It  is  not  true  that  that 
child  was  ever  sent  to  buy  four  packets  of  fiyimpers  on  26th  August. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  she  ever  went  into  Mr.  Thorley's  shop  for  the  j  urpose 
of  buying  fly-papers  at  all.  As  I  said  before,  and  1  say  again,  1  urn 
not  suggesting  that  Mr.  'I'horley  delilfiiitely  told  you  what  he  l)elieves 
to  be  false — nothing  of  the  kind.  I  would  not  make  such  an  u.;uub&- 
tion  against  a  perfectly  independent  witness  of  that  kind.  What  i 
suggest  to  you  is  this — he  could  not  identify  the  buyer  of  those  flypapers. 
He  has  told  us  when  the  police  came  to  him  he  was  tmable  to  tell  them 
he  could  identify  her,  and  when  at  last  on  2nd  February  he  is  taken 
down  to  the  Police  Court  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  person,  he 
does  identify  the  girl  he  has  seen  on  two  oocasions  when  she  had  Iwen 
to  the  private  door  to  see  his  daughter.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
one  of  the  people  who  is  put  up  is  Margaret  Seddon,  and  having  seen 
the  picture  of  the  girl  in  the  illustrated  papers  before  he  went  down — 
it  almost  might  be  a  case  of  auto-suggestion — he  identifies  this  girl 
l>ecause  hers  is  the  only  face  amongst  the  twenty  f>eople  he  knows. 
First  of  all,  she  is  one  of  the  only  two  children  that  are  there,  and, 
secondly,  she  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  lot  thiit  he  has  ever  seen;  and 
he  has  seen  her  upon  occasions  when  she  has  been  to  call  upon  hia 
daughter.  I  submit  to  yoxi  a  moi ,  flimsy  bit  of  evidence  was  never  put 
forward  in  any  case,  leave  alone  in  a  capital  case,  than  the  suggested 
identification  of  Margaret  Seddon  by  Mr.  'J'liorley  after  an  interval  of 
something  like  five  months.  On  26th  August,  1911,  Mr.  Thorley  sells 
four  fly-papers  to  a  girl,  as  he  says,  and  he  has  no  entiy  of  any  sort  or 
shape  in  his  book  of  the  transaction.  Then  on  2nd  February,  having 
in  the  interval  told  the  police  he  cannot  identify  the  girl,  he  is  taken 
down  to  the  Police  Court  where  Margaret  Seddon  is,  and  then  he  pro- 
fesses to  identify  her,  and  asks  you  to  rely  upon  his  identification  of  the 
person  who  bought  these  four  fly-papers  on  26th  August.  Gentlemen, 
I  say  that  is  not  evidence  upon  which  you  can  rely,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  you  can  rely  upon  that  any  fly-papers  ever  came 
into  this  house  until  they  were  purchased  on  the  4:th  or  5th  September 
(piobably  Monday,  the  4th)  by  the  prisoner,  Mrs.  Seddon,  herself. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  let  us  consider  all  the  assumptions  against 
Mr.  Seddon.  There' is  a  strong  mass  of  assumptions  in  this  case  which 
you  are  asked  to  make.  First  of  all,  yon  have  got  to  assume  that  he 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  arsenic  as  a  poison  and  its  effects ;  secondly, 
you  have  to  assume  that  his  knowledge  was  such  that  he  knew  that  the 
symptoms  of  arsenical  jjoisoning  were  identical  with  those  of  epidemic 
diarrhcea ;  thirdly,  you  have  got  to  assume  that  he  knew  the  quantity 
for  a  fata'  dose,  or  the  alternative  theory,  that  he  knew  exactly  ^'ow 
much  to  administer  for  a  gradual  dose  which  would  ultimately  term  ate 
fatalW  and  yet  not  excite  suspicion  during  the  interval  of  its  admin.<ttra- 
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tion.      Next,  you  htTe  got  to  uiuni*  againat  him  that  he  knew  that  the 

By-paper,  contained  anenic  in  lufficient  quantity  to  liiU  an  adult  human 

being.       Next,  you  have  got  to  aiaume  that  he  knew  how  to  extract  the 

arionic  from   the  paper   in  a   proper   way,  <o  as   to   get   the   maximum 

^mount  of  arnenic  out  of  each  paper.       and  yet  (you  have  got  to  aaaume 

the  negative  againit  him  now),  knowing  aU  thia,  you  have  got  to  aiaume 

that,   having  made  thii  extract  ot  araenic  for  the  purpoae  of  poisonine 

thii  woman,  he  never  diwovered  the  one  thing  which  ia  the  characterUtic 

flf  araenic,  which  can  be  found  in  any  book  dealing  with  arienic,  that  it 

haa  a  preservutive  effect  upon  the  body,  and  therefore  from  that  point 

of  view,  and  from  the  pnaoner'a  point  of  view,   it  ia  one  of  the  moat 

dangerous  poiwns  that  can  be  used.       You  have  got  to  assume  that  he  was 

entirely  ignorant  of  that,  or  you  muat  aaaume  this,  that  he  could  have 

^been  such  a  madman  as  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 

•»  cremating  her,   which  would  destroy  all  traces  of  hia  crime.     You  have 

,i.  also  to  assume  that  he  knew  the  symptoms  of  araenical  poisoning  were 

N  «o  identical  with  those  of  epidem:g  -tiarrhoea  that  it  was  aafe  for  a  doctor 

to  visit  the  patient  from  day  to  ■  .;y  as  she  waa  being  poisoned,  and  that  he 

knew  that  merely  an  inspection  of  tbe  stools  and  vomit  would  not  indicate 


j^ ._-._ ._..„ 

I    I  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  patient.       Lastly,  you  must  assume  that 
y  'he  knew  that  the  effect  of  arsenic  was  such  that  in  the  case  of  a  person 
\\      being  ^soned   by   arsenic,    the  external   appearance   of   the  dead    body 
I  ■^  J  was  so  indistinguishable  from  that  of  a  person  who  had  died  from  epidemic 
.>  ^  diarrheal  inat  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  call  in  a  doctor  in  order  to 
get  a  death  certiBcate.       While   I   am  on  that,   do  not  forget  that  he 
never  asked  for  a  death  certificate.       He  went  to  get  Dr.  Sworn  to  see 
the  b«ly.       Dr.  Sworn  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  see  the  body,  and 
he  tendered  to  him  voluntarily  the  death  certificate  which  he  got.    Gentle- 
men, eight  assumptions  have  to  be  made  against  these  two  people.     Am 
"«*  J'-wt'fled  m  Mym^  that  every  one  of  them  is  a  violent  assumption) 
(xentlemen,  there  is  another  comment.       If  this  man  or  this  woman 
knew  that  ^nemo  was  a  poison,  and  they  knew  of  its  action,  and  they 
knew  that  it  simulated  the  symptoms  of  epidemic  diarrh™,  they  must 
have  known  those  symptoms  could  only  have  been  simulated  by  the  nro- 
duction  of  mtense  pam,  intense  suffering  to  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  administenng  it;  and  is  it  conceivable  that  those  two  people  could 
have  calmly  sat  down  together  to  administer  poison  in  sJSl  doses  to 
i^t.  '°'°»'>'  """K  '"this  intenw  agony,  from   1st  September  up  to 
13th  September,  when  she  died  J     My  learned  friend  is  driven  to  it      He 
cannot  help  himse  f  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.     My  learned  friend 
adu,  the  doctor-"  It  might  have  been  that  the  poison  had   been   ad 
miuistored  from   l.t  September,"   and  you  are  aakS  to  find,   nTt  only 
that  they  are  murderers,  but  murderers  so  cruel  that  they  would  have 
administered  this  poison  m  dose,  for  ,i  long  period  of  time,  cau.ing  this 
awful  agony  and  .uffenng  to  thi.  victim  of  their  evil  desim 

AU  these  assumptions  are  to  be  drawn  against  these  two  people 
^"*r  f  ^r  .*^i?8«-  First  of  all,  because  the  male  prisoner  b^fita 
by  the  death  of  the  deceased  in  that  the  annuity  ceases  and  seMndiv 
there  i.  the  ,ugge.tion_and  here  I  .ubmit  that  a.e«  7s 'no  eyi^n«  ii 
«11  worthy  of  your  consideration-that  Mis,  Barrow  was  in  pos«s.ira  of 
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a  \mqge  >um  of  mouey  at  tlie  time  of  her  death,  and  that  they  murdered 
her  in  order  to  obtain  poueuion  of  it.  1  am  not  dealing  with  Mn. 
Seddon  in  thii  oaae,  but  I  cannot  help  commenting  on  that  for  a  moment. 
1  am  not  dealing  with  it  one  way  or  the  other;  I  am  merely  dealing 
with  the  fact  which  ie  proved.  It  ia  auggeated  by  the  proaecution  that 
Hn.  Seddon  wrongfully  got  poaaetaion  of  these  notei,  amounting  to 
•omething  like  £10&,  which  ibe  caahed,  and  the  notei  that  were  dealt 
with  by  the  husband,  £166  in  all  in  notes,  were  wrongly  dealt  with  by 
him.  According  to  the  proaecution,  all  those  notes  were  obtained  and 
dealt  with  in  the  lifetime  of  this  woman.  What  need  was  there  to  kill 
hert  Put  it  as  a  proposition  on  the  very  lowest  possible  level.  What 
Deed  waa  there  to  kill  her  if  they  had  so  successfully  got  from  her  in  her 
lifetime,  the  Crown  suggests  wrongfully,  this  large  aum  of  moneyt  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  is  so  easy  to  get  this  money  from  her,  there  is  no 
complaint.  One  of  the  last  things  we  hear  ahe  said  to  the  doctor  when 
he  suggested  her  going  to  the  hospital  was,  "  Oh,  no;  the  Seddona  will 
look  after  me  better."  The  boy  said  that  he  waa  happier  at  the 
Seddona*  than  he  ever  was  when  he  was  at  the  Vonderahea'.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  these  people  murdered  this  woman  for  gold,  or  for  notes, 
whatever  it  is  alleged  she  had  in  her  possession  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
and  that  they  robbed  her  after  death. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  annuity  for  a  moment.  It  is  not  suggested 
even  by  the  Crown  that  there  waa  anything  wrong  or  fraudulent  m  that 
annuity.  We  know  that  Miss  Barrow  was  a  keen  woman  of  business; 
we  know  she  was  "  a  hard  nut  to  crack,"  to  use  the  colloquial  expression 
ih&t  has  been  used.  We  know  ahe  fully  understood  and  approved  of 
the  business  transaction.  To  put  the  question  whether  she  fully  and 
entirely  approved  of  this  annuity  tranaaction  beyond  all  possible  doubt, 
you  have  only  to  refer  to  the  letters  which  are  in  existence  wntten  by 
Mus  Barrow,  which  show  conclusively  that  she  not  only  knew  of  it,  but 
that  she  approved  of  it,  and  thoroughly  and  entirely  understood  it. 
Although  comment  may  be  made  that  Mr.  Seddon  as  an  insurance  agent 
has  told  you  that  he  did  not  look  upon  her  aa  a  very  good  life,  it  may  be 
you  will  not  like  a  man  striking  what  would  be  a  good  bargain  for  him- 
self under  the  circumstances,  but.  after  all,  it  doea  not  follow  that  because 
a  man  thinks  that  it  is  a  good  investment  to  make  from  his  point  of 
view,  because  he  does  not  think  that  the  annuitant  is  going  to  live  the 
number  of  years  which  upon  the  table  is  computed  to  be  her  expectation 
of  life — ^you  are  not  going  to  say  that  a  man  is  a  murderer  because  he 
makes  a  bargain  which  he  thinks  an  advantageous  bargain,  and  ehe 
wished  him  to  make  it,  approved  of  and  carried  out  by  the  formula  required 
by  the  stockbrokers  and  the  Bank  of  England.  She  is  absolutely  in  one 
transaction  reprewnted  by  solicitora.  I  will  only  trouble  you  with  one 
letter.  Look  at  her  letter  of  4th  January,  1911.  T  do  want  you  to 
realise  this.  This  letter  of  4th  January,  1911,  wan  written  when 
the  whole  matter  has  been  through  the  solicitors'  hands,  and  when  ehe 
has  disposed  of  her  India  stock. 

I  do  not-  want  to  t«ke  up  too  much  of  your  time  ;  it  will  take  hour*  if 
I  detail  all  the  points ;  and  I  do  not  want  to  detail  them,  because  it  is  not 
neoesaary ;  but  I  will  just  take  a  summary  of  them,  and  my  learned  friend 
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wil  correct  mo  if  I  am  wrong.     Vou  will  remember  all  the  formililie.  that 
had  to  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  tranafer  of  tbia  .lock.       She 
wrote  to  the  aaringa  bank,  where  ihe  waa  known.       She  aaked  for  aom»- 
body  to  accompany  her  to  identify  her.       She  ia  introduced  to  tlie  atock- 
brokem.       She  ii  Uken  by  the  atockbrokera  to  the   Bank  of  England. 
She  aigna  the  tranafer  in  the  (ireaence  of  the  atockbroker,  and  the  atock 
la  traniferred.    Then  cornea  the  tronauction  with  re)rnid  to  the  Buck'a  Head. 
in  at  of  all,  acme  attempta  are  mode  to  den!  witli  it  without  aolicitora 
an  inoperabve  document  ia  drawn  up  which  ia  dentroyeil,  and  that  ia  raked 
up  here,  I  do  not  know  why— I  do  not  know  what  it  haa  got  to  do  with 
the  cu«e.       It  M  raked  up  in  order  to  make  aome  auggeation  or  other,  I 
auppoae ;   but  atill  the  document  waa  abaoliitely  inoiwrutive,  and  waa  de- 
atroyed.       Later    on    ahe   waa    told  ahe   muat   conault   a  aolicitor.        A 
atparutc   solicitor   ia   instructed   on   her   liehalf,    and  a   aeporate   aolicitor 
aptieara  for  her  and  adviaea  her.       After  all  thia  ia  done,  the  cUmax  of 
it  la  on  4th  January,  I'Jll,  when  ahe  writes  tliia  letter.       I  will  read  every 
word  of  It  to  you—"  lie  the  Buck'a  Head  public-houae,  202  High  Street, 
^.W.,  and  the  hairdreeacr'a  ahop  adjoining,  No.   1  Buck  Street,  N.W.— 
Mr.  Keeble,  Meaara.  liuaeell  4  Sons,  aolicitora,  59  Coleman  Street,  E.c!— 
Dear  Sir,— I  regret  1  was  unable  to  call  upon  vou  to-day  with  Mr.'  Seddoii 
as  requested  by  your  letter  to  him  of  the  aid  iiiatont.      'However,  I  under- 
atand  from  him  that  you  are  preparing  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  these 
propertiea  to  Mr.  Frederick  Henry  Seddon  entitling  him  to  receive  rents 
and   take  over  liabilities  and    responsibilities    from   Quarter    Day,    25th 
December  laat,  in  consideration  of  a  life  annuity  of  ,£52  per  onnum  pay- 
able to  me  by  him.       These  arrangcmenta  I  am  quite  agreeable  to,  and 
will  arrange  to  be  at  home  between  3  and  4  p.m.  on  Friday  next  to  meet 
you  to  sign  the  deed  of  conveyance.— Yours  faithfully,  Eliza  Mary  Barrow." 
'ITiere  is  no  auggeation  that  that  letter  ia  onything  but  a  perfectly  honest 
and  atraightforward  letter,  and  that  letter  is  written  from  beginning  to 
end  in  her  own  handwriting.      I  think  the  addresa,  "  63  ToUington  Park," 
IS  a  printed  addreaa,  but  with  that  exception  the  whole  of  that  letter  is 
a  letter  written  by  this  woman.       This  woman  waa  a  ahrewd  woman,  a 
buaineaa  woman,  and  "a  hard  nut  to  crack,"  yet  there  she  is  by  that 
letter  of  4th  January  divesting  herself  of  practically  the  biggest  items  of 
property  she  poaaeaaes.       I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  draw  aome 
assumption  in  the  man's  favour.       Everything  is  presumed  to  be  in  favour 
of  an  aocuaed  peraon.       It  may  be  that  she  realised  the  great  business 
capacity  of  that  man;   it  may  be  she  realised,  "  Here  ia  a  man  who  has 
made  hia  way  in  his  own  profession,  who  has  climbed  up  from  the  lowest 
beginning  to  one  of  the  highest  poeitions  that  an  insurance  company  can 
offer  him,  and  he  is  a  shrewd    man    of  business,"    and  she  trusta  him 
absolutely,   aa  demonstrated.       Do  not  get  away  from  this — do  let  ui 
remember  this.     Let  ua  go  back  to  the  time  before  any  question  of  the  taint 
of  murder  arose.       On  4th  January  she  trusta  this  man  implicitly.       She 
has  handed  over  to  him  this  stock  without  any  security  except  a  memo- 
rtindiUm  which  he  gave  her,  saying  he  was  going  to  give  her  £72  per 
annum — a    dociunent     which    ia     Io«t.        With     the  exception     of    that 
memorandum  in  the  month  of  October,  when  ahe  executed  a  transfer  to 
him  of  the  East  India  atock,  by  which  he  acknowledged  to  give  her  £12 
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per  annum  for  her  life,  she  had  no  aort  of  security  of  any  lort  or  shape 
for  this  £1619,  which  was  the  net  proceeds  of  this  jmrticular  stock. 

Gentlemen,  do  coniidoi'  this  for  a  moment.  This  man  who  is  now 
called  a  thief,  a  perjurer,  und  a  murderer,  and  ever}*thinp  else  that  the 
law  can  call  him.  or  auggettt  that  he  is,  in  the  month  of  O^tolwr  is  getting 
possessitm  of  this  stock,  which  he  could  the  next  dny  if  he  so  pleased  (tie 
has  got  the  transfer,  and  it  is  absolutely  in  his  own  name)  have  sold  ami 
done  whatever  he  liked  with  the  money.  He  mipht  Imve  taken  it  and 
thrown  it  into  the  Thames  for  nil  the  law  could  interfere  with  him.  Yet 
what  does  he  dof  He  never  deals  with  the  tninsfer  at  all.  He  never 
hejifins  to  realise  the  money  until  after  the  whole  arrangement  is  complete, 
when  the  lawyers  have  compkted  the  transfer  of  the  Hack's  Head,  and 
the  whole  question  of  the  annuity  has  l»een  hiially  and  definitely  settled. 
The  annuity  becomes  payable  in  advance  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
he  regularly  paid  it  for  everj*  moiitli  of  that  year.  His  receipts  prove 
that.  It  is  only  then  that  he  deals  with  this  stock.  How  does  he  deal 
with  it?  Does  he  deal  with  it  like  a  thief  or  a  dishonest  man?  How 
does  he  deal  witli  it?  He  acts  as  a  competent,  shrewd,  sharp  man  of 
business.  He  suvs,  "  Here  is  an  investment  which  has  depreciated 
largely."  Miss  Barrow  was  worried  alwut  it.  She  ♦old  him  that  it 
had  cost — and  we  know  it  had  cwit — £1720,  and  it  sold  for  £1519,  and 
therefore  £200  of  her  money  absolutely  run  away  in  the  few  years  she 
held  that  stock  ;  £200  of  her  capital  has  gone.  She  is  alarmed.  The 
whole  world  was  alarmed  about  that  time.  Anybody  holding  stocks, 
shares,  and  securities  on  land  of  any  sort  or  ehayte  was  alarmed.  Is 
there  a  man  in  this  country  who  has  not  been  alarmed  during  the  past  two 
years  with  regard  to  the  security  of  his  tenure  and  the  price  of  Consols? 
is  there  any  man  or  woman  who  has  not  been  pro[)erIy  alarmed  aa  to  the 
financial  condition  of  this  country?  This  woman  is  alarmed.  She  has 
seen  £200  of  her  money  run  away.  She  has  only  got  3J  per  cent. ;  she 
bought  for  108|tha,  and  therefore  she  is  only  gettinir  th-t.  She  has 
seen  her  capital  running  away,  and  therefore  she  is  naturally  anxious, 
and  seeing  that  this  man  is  a  shrewd  man  she  hands  it  over  to  him. 
What  does  he  do  with  it?  He  absolutely  invests  it  in  the  purchase  of 
leasehold  property  bringing  in  a  large  yearly  rental,  so  that  out  of  that  he 
can  make  perfectly  certain  of  being  able  to  pay  Miss  Barrow  the  annuity 
which  he  has  covenanted  to  pay,  and  which  will  have  to  be  paid  if  1m 
dies  and  she  survives  him,  and  which  will  also  provide  the  sinking  fund 
whereby  he  can  at  the  end  of  the  time  reinstate  the  value  of  those 
leaseholds  when  they  have  expired  and  run  out.  You  cannot  attack 
these  transactions.  Tliey  may  have  been  foolish  on  the  part  of  the 
lady.  You  may  think  it  was  foolish  of  her  not  *f>  go  to  the  Poet  Office 
or  to  an  insurance  company  and  buy  Government  annuities  or  insurance 
office  annuities.  If  you  go  to  an  insurance  office  to-morrow  and  want 
to  insure  your  life  they  would  look  at  you,  and  say,  "You  are  a  very 
bad  life,  and  we  will  put  you  into  t);"  fourth  or  fifth  class,  and  charge 
you  double  or  treble  premiums."  T  "  you  go  the  next  morning  and 
say,  *'  I  want  to  buy  an  annuity  '  are  to  buy  the  annuity  at  the 

biggest  rate.       It  may  be  that  ■<■  '■■■    i^  <    iid  that  with  this  woman,  and 
thought  that  if  he  could  get  i        inv  .tment  it  was  a  good  investment. 
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He  ii  a  north  countryman,  a  thorough  man  of  buaineia,  and  not  a  man 
of  lentament.  I  am  not  aaking  for  any  sentimental  pity,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  Tbia  man  may  have  thought  this  waB  a  good  inveitment, 
and  ahe  may  have  thought  the  aame  for  two  reaaons.  Firat  of  all,  the 
insurance  office  or  the  Post  Office  only  pay  after  a  period  of  six  months, 
and  she  wanted  her  money  at  once ;  and,  secondly,  if  she  was  paid  it  weekly 
she  only  got  her  first  payment  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  there  would 
be  six  months  without  any  interest  at  all.  In  addition  to  that,  (he  got 
^26  more  over  and  above  what  she  would  get  from  the  Post  Office  or 
insurance  office,  because  their  rates  are  practically  identical.  Yet  it  is 
because  of  this  transaction  this  prosecution  must  have  been  originally 
launched.  The  Crown  says,  "  Here  is  a  man  who  is  granting  an  annuity 
to  a  woman  in  return  for  cash  which  she  has  paid  him,  and  she  dies 
within  twelve  months.  The  presumption'  is  that  be  murdered  her  because 
he  was  interested  in  avoiding  the  payment  of  the  annuity  for  the  rest  of 
her  natural  life.  Upon  her  death  this  man  benefits  to  the  extent  of 
£2000."  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Supposing  this  woman  con- 
tinued to  live  in  this  house.  It  is  a  large  house,  and  it  pleased 
her.  She  was  to  have  had  the  rooms  rent  free.  She  would  have  had 
to  pay  some  7s.  a  week  for  the  girl  for  her  work.  There  would  also  have 
been  the  boy's  keep,  amounting  to  ISs.  a  week  if  she  died— 13s.  for  the 
boy  and  7s.  for  Maggie  makes  208.  AH  he  had  to  pay  her  was  £2  Ss. 
a  week;  so  the  total  benefit  to  this  man  upon  her  death  was  £1  8s.  a 
week.  People  do  not  commit  murders  for  £1  8s.  a  week.  You  have  got 
to  consider  what  this  man  is.  Here  is  a  man  of  unblemished  character. 
If  there  is  anything  sure  about  this  case  it  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man 
of  unblemished  character.  There  is  nothing  whatever  against  him.  He 
has  been  successful  in  his  business.  He  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  worked,  and  he  is  put  into  one  of  the  finest  positions 
which  they  have  to  offer.  He  has  been  twenty-one  years  in  the  same 
employ,  and  he  is  getting  seven  guineas  a  week  by  way  of  salary  and 
commission.  He  is  a  man  who  for  his  class  of  life  is  well  to  do.  He 
has  got  some  money  put  by ;  be  has  got  some  Cardiff  stock. 
The  ATTORmT-GiHSBAL — £5  10s. ,  not  seven  guineas. 
Mr.  JnsTicB  Bdoknill — £5  6s. 

Mr.  MiBSHALL  Hall — £5  16s.,  my  lord,  and  then  there  were  some 
other  matters.  He  was  drawing  interest  from  his  stock,  and  he  has 
got  other  property.  He  is  practically  living  rent  free.  He  has  made 
his  will.  From  one  interest  and  another  we  will  say  that  he  was  getting 
over  £6  a  week — £300  a  year.  For  a  man  in  that  position  that  is  a 
very  good  and  substantial  income.  There  are  instances  on  record  where 
people  have  been  murdered  for  coppers.  It  cannot  be  suggested  that  a 
man  in  that  position  is  going  to  murder  a  woman  with  all  the  attendant 
risks  for  £1  Ss.  a  week.  lliat  is  the  assumption.  Is  it  a  more  violent 
assumption  than  all  these  eight  assumptions  against  him,  or  the  asaump- 
ti(Hi  I  submit  to  you,  that  he  did  not  murder  her,  and  that  he  had  no 
real  and  sufficient  motive  to  murder  herj  Look  at  Miss  Barrow.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  she  was  a  difficult  woman  to  deal  with  on  the 
question  of  business.  That  is  what  we  are  told ;  yet  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  she  did  deal  with  him,  and  ahe  dealt  with  him  in  the  way  which 
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ber  own  letters  indicate,  and  which  the  documents  in  ezi«tenoe  corroborate 
up  to  the  hilt. 

Let  us  now  take  the  facts  in  chronological  order  so  far  as  they  an* 
material  in  this  case.  The  first  date  that  I  refer  to  is  a  date  towards  the 
end  of  1909,  Mr.  Seddon,  who  has  on  his  wife's  behalf  financed  a  wardrobe 
business  in  Seven  Sisters  Road,  is  doing  quite  a  good  turnover,  because, 
so  far  as  they  are  available,  the  books  corroborate  it.  The  books  are  at 
your  disposal,  and  you  can  see  them  for  yourselves.  Out  of  an  investment  of 
something  like  £40  he  makes  100  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  eight  weeks. 
He  has  some  money  which  he  has  put  into  the  business  to  finance  it,  and 
he  has  made  this  profit.  Then  comes  this  trouble.  You  have  heard  it 
again  this  morning;  I  was  going  to  allude  to  it,  of  course.  In  the  month 
of  November  there  was  some  trouble  with  regard  to  business  matters 
between  himself  and  his  wife,  which,  unfortimately,  culminated  in  a  quarrel, 
and  eventually  in  a  separation.  On  6th  January  she  leaves  him  for  a  period 
of  five  weeks,  and,  as  he  said,  "  I  tore  up  the  books ;  I  was  angry ;  I  thought 
of  putting  them  at  the  back  of  the  fire ;  I  did  not  put  them  at  the  back  of 
the  fire;  I  left  them  In  the  house."  When  Inspector  Ward  came  to  examine 
the  house  he  saw  them,  and  he  could  have  made  any  comments  on  them, 
which  he  did  not;  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  those  books, 
as  far  as  they  are  not  in  any  way  impeached  by  the  prosecution,  are  correct. 
Was  that  alU  Are  you  going  to  entirely  disregard  the  evidence  heret  1 
do  not  think,  as  far  as  I  can  Judge  from  the  cross-examination,  that  you 
are  asked  to  disbelieve  either  Naylor,  or  Wilson,  or  Wainwright,  but  if 
Naylor,  Wilson,  and  Wainwright  are  right  in  the  month  of  November,  or 
October,  1909 

The  AiTORiniT-GBNSHAL — July,  1909. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — It  was  in  the  middle  of  1909 — some  time  in 
1909 — he  had  in  his  possession  a  bag  containing  a  very  considerable  amotmt 
of  gold,  put  at  something  between  £130  and  £160--«wom  to  by  one  of 
these  men,  who  is  a  man  of  business,  another  who  is  a  man  in  trade,  and 
another  a  Post  Office  employee — all  people  of  position,  presumed  to  be 
respectable  men  whose  characters  are  unimpeachable.  They  swear 
positively  to  Mr.  Seddon  having  possession  of  this  money  on  the  night 
tiiey  saw  it.  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  as  to  whether  Seddon  did  or 
did  not  say  he  had  £200,  but  Seddon  said,  "  If  I  did,  all  I  said  was  '  Here 
is  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds.  If  you  know  of  any  wardrobe  stock  going, 
I  have  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  buy  it  with.'  "  Mr.  Seddon  said,  "If 
I  did  say  it,  it  would  not  have  been  strictly  true;  I  had  not  got  a  couple 
of  hundred  poimds,  but  I  had  £150."  He  sold  the  business  for  £30.  That 
is  not  challenged.  He  "^ave  it  away,"  to  use  his  own  expression.  That 
brings  it  up  to  £180.  Mr.  Wainwright,  who  is  obviously  a  respectable 
man,  a  man  of  position,  a  man  who  had  got  a  business,  and  a  man  who  it 
cannot  be  suggested  had  any  motive  or  interest  in  this  case,  comes  along 
and  tells  you  a  very  substantial  story  indeed.  What  is  it?  He  said,  "I 
advised  Seddon  to  buy  aome  property,  to  buy  this  house  at  63  Tollington 
Park.  The  price  was  rather  more  than  he  wanted  to  give,  but  I  eventually 
got  the  vendor  down  to  £320."  lliere  was  a  deposit  to  be  paid.  The 
deposit  was  £30,  10  per  cent.,  but  Seddon,  who  was  no  fool,  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  forfeiture  clause,  and  he  did  not  like  the  for- 
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leiture  cUiue  in  the  lease,  and  therefore  he  «aid,  "  I  will  not  pay  you 
£30,  I  wiU  only  give  you  half  that  deposit."  Then  Mr.  Wainwright 
properly  observed,  "  I  could  not  get  over  the  forfeiture  clause.  There  it 
was,  and  Mr.  Seddon  was  perfectly  right.  I  said,  '  Very  well,  let  us  make 
it  £15  instead  of  £30.'  He  agreed  to  take  that,  and  he  produced 
£16  in  g<Jd  out  of  a  bag  containing  a  large  sum  of  gold.  I  said,  '  I  do 
not  want  gold.  Give  me  a  cheque.'  I  thought  he  was  a  man  of  substance 
and  position,  and  I  was  perfectly  prepared  to  take  his  cheque.  He  said, 
'  H  you  don't  mind  I  don't,'  and  he  gave  me  a  cheque."  Then  this  gentle- 
man, who,  I  suppose,  was  not  altogether  disinterested  (I  do  not  believe 
many  actions  in  this  world  are  purely  disinterested  actions ;  they  are  very 
rare)  gave  him  the  advice  which  meant  a  little  business  to  himself.  Seddon 
•aid,  "  1  have  got  enough  money  to  pay  for  this  house,  £320  " ;  but  Mr. 
Wainwright  said,  "Do  not  pay  for  it;  it  is  a  very  good  time  to  buy 
house  property;  there  is  a  great  slump  in  house  property  at  this  time; 
the  Budget  has  just  come  through,  and  people  are  frightened  about  house 
property.  Now  is  the  time.  Do  not  get  rid  of  your  ready  money."  You 
cannot  buy  house  property  unless  you  put  down  some  ready  money,  as  you 
know.  The  more  you  leave  on  mortgage  the  more  ready  money  you  will 
have  to  distribute  over  a  series  of  properties.  He  said,  "  Get  a  mortgage 
for  the  £220."  "  Well,"  says  Seddon,  "  it  is  rather  a  good  idea.  If  you 
have  got  any  more  property  you  might  let  me  know,  and  I  will  find  the 
money  to  buy  it  and  get  mortgages. '  If  property  is  going  up,  he  stands  to 
win.  I  do  not  say  it  offensively,  but  I  suggest  to  you  that  no  doubt  Mr. 
Wainwright  would  get  some  small  fee  or  commission.  It  is  bis  business  to 
sell  properties,  and  therefore  he  would  get  commission.  I  am  told  the 
date  is  3rd  September,  1909. 

Mr.  Jnsnci  Bdcksill — "  On  3rd  September  I  called  on  Seddon." 
Mr.  Mabshall  Hiii^-Yes,  3rd  September,  1909.  On  3rd  September 
we  get  this  man  with  enough  money  in  the  house  to  pay  in  cash  for  this 
house,  which  has  cost  him  £320,  and  we  know  also  that  he  had  at  any  rate 
£300  of  Cardiff  stock  after  he  had  taken  out  the  actual  £100  which  he 
took  out  for  the  purpose  of  eventually  paying  the  purchase  price  of  the 
house,  less  the  mortgage.  You  are  not  to  strain  points  against  this  man. 
That  is  not  what  you  are  here  for.  We  are  none  of  us  here  to  strain  points 
against  him.  We  have  got  to  take  everything  in  his  favour.  Here  we  have 
independent  evidence,  before  any  question  of  motive  or  shady  transactions 
arises,  the  specific  statements  of  three  creditable  witnesses,  that  this  man 
was  possessed  of  something  like  £'200  in  gold  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1909.  What  does  he  tell  you '(  I  do  want  you  to  give  your  careful  attention 
to  this.  He  said,  "I  accepted  the  [oisitlon;  I  agreed;  and  I  thought  of 
buying  other  property.  Mr.  Wainwright  submitted  other  properties  to  me, 
but  I  did  not  care  for  them,  and  therefore  I  did  not  accept  them,  but  I 
was  eventually  compelled  to  take  possession  of  63  Tollington  Park.  I  had 
originally  bought  it  to  let  it.  I  advertised  for  a  tenant.  I  could  not 
get  a  tenant,  and,  not  having  got  a  tenant,  I  could  not  afford  to  let  that 
money  lie  idle  .ind  pay  two  rents,  as  I  w.os  paying  rent  in  Seven  Sister? 
Road,  BO  I  lived  at  63  Tollington  Park,  and  saved  money  by  so  doinp." 
As  you  see,  it  is  admitted  he  was  allowed  to  charge  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  rental  value  of  63  Tollington  Park  for  the  office  premises  in  the 
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ba«ement  which  he  used  for  the  company,  »o  that  was  a  very  advantageoua 
biuineat  for  him.     The  basement  pays  itself,  because  it  goes  qua  rent, 
but  he  also  lets  the  other  part  of  the  house,  not  to  Miss  Barrow,  but  some 
person  before.    The  man  is  in  a  very  good  position.     He  is  drawing  money 
from  the  insurance  company,  he  has  got  interest  on  the  balance  of  the 
Cardiff  stock,  he  has  got  money  in  the  savings  bank,  and  he  has  got  this 
£200  in  gold.     We  cannot  judge  of  a  man  by  the  highlj-trained  inteUects 
which  some  possess.     Wc  have  got  to  deal  with  this  man  in  his  own  way 
of  looking  at  life,  and  the  way  he  looked  at  his  position  was  this,  "  1  am 
earning  £5  los.  a  week.     I  have  got  a  little  money  coming  in  from  the 
Cardiff  stock.     I  have  got  a  certain  amount  of  ready  money  in  hand,  some 
portion   of    which    I    am    using    for    trading    purposes    in    the      ardrobe 
business,  and  if  an  opiwrtunity  turns  up  I  can  make  a  bargain  with  it ; 
but  that  is  all  very  weU  when  I  am  alive.    Suppose  somethmg  happens  to 
me    my  wife  has  got  five  children,  amongst  whom  is  a  little  baby,     bhe 
has'  to  be  considered.     If  I  die  my  wife  will  be  in  this  position.     She  will 
have  this  house  mortgaged  to  the  tune  of  £120,  and  she  will  either  have 
to  pay  interest  on  that  mortgage  or  there  may  be  a  clause  that  on  the 
death  of  the  mortgagor  the  mortgage  could  be  called  in.       Apparently, 
*o  long  as  he  lived,  the  mortgage  could  not  be  called  in  within  a  certain 
number  of  years,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  in  the  event  of  his  death 
the  mortgage  might  not  at  once  be  called  in,  because  every  mortgage  con- 
tains a  personal  covenant,  and  the  personal  covenant  in  this  mortgage  u 
of  considerable  value  (the  man  is  earning  £5  ISs.  a  week),  which  become! 
valueless  when  the  person  dies.     The  legal  personal  representative  of  Mr. 
Seddon  would,  of  course,  have  only  had  the  house  and  the  balance  of  the 
few  hundreds.     Therefore  he  says  this,  '■  I  did  not  want  my  wife  to  be 
in  that  position,  so  I  will  put  £200  in  the  house."    He  has  got  two  safes; 
he  has  a  second  safe  which  he  has  brought  there.     He  used  the  two.     He 
puts  £100  in  one  safe  and  £120  in  the  other  safe,  and  he  says,  "  I  put 
that  there  as  a  provision  against  my  death,  and  my  wife  suddenly  being 
called  upon  either  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  or  to  part  possession  of  the 
house."    My  learned  friend,  with  that  knowledge  of  finance  which  most  of 
us  possess  in  a  minor  or  lesser  degree,  points  out,  why  not  put  it  into  the 
savings  bank  and  get  2^  per  cent.  ?     How  long  would  it  take  the  wife  to 
get  it  as  the  legal  personal  representative!    I  do  not  know.     There  is  no 
evidence  of  it.     You  can  only  use  your  own  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Seddon  says,  "  That  was  not  good  enough  for  me.     I  wanted  it  absolutely 
available  for  my  wife."    Do  you  disbelieve  himl    Why  should  yout    You 
have  had  positive  evidence  that  at  the  end  of  1909  he  had  close  upon  £300 
in  the  house.     I  suggest  to  you  that  you  have  indisputable  evidence,  which 
you  cannot  attack,  that  he  certainly  had  £200  in  the  month  of  November, 
1909,  in  gold,  which  was  all  available.    Gentlemen,  he  has  got  this  money 
in  the  house  in  gold.     There  is  his  position. 

Now,  he  loses  his  tenant,  and  Miss  Barrow  comes  along.  We  know 
very  little  about  her.  We  do  know  that  she  was  a  woman  of  queer  temper. 
One  of  the  Vonderahes  said  that  she  sp.it  in  her  face.  Another  one  said 
that  she  was  very  irritable.  Another  one  said  she  was  "  a  '  hard  nut  '  to  crack 
on  the  question" of  money."  On  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Francis  we  know  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  curious  temperament.     From  any  point  of  view  she 
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had  ouriouB  habita  with  regard  to  money.  We  know  she  did  have  X165  in 
notea.  That  is  in  evidence.  She  also  had  a  deposit  account  at  the  savings 
bank.  When  she  on  19tb  June,  1911,  goes  to  the  savings  bank  she  draws 
oat  £216  in  gold,  and  will  not  take  it  in  notes.  We  do  know  from  Dr. 
Francis  that  up  to  some  time  in  March,  1909,  she  had  been  over-indulging 
in  strong  alcohol,  and  had  severe  attacks  of  gastritis,  from  which,  1 
suggest  to  you,  she  eventually  died.  She  had  attacks  of  gastritis,  which 
is  inflammation  of  the  gastric  region,  brought  on  by  the  abuse  of  strong 
intoxicants,  and  that  would  predispose  her  to  be  mor«  susceptible  to  an 
attack  of  gsstro-enteritis  when  gastro-enteritis  in  fact  came  or ;  I  do  not 
put  it  higher  tiian  that. 

There  is  a  little  more  we  know  about  her.  She  at  first  lived  with  some 
people  named  Grant,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  had  both  died,  and  had  left 
two  children  entirely  unprovided  for.  ^  Mr.  Hook  was  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Grant,  fid  he  admitted  that  Mrs.  Grant  was  also  an  alcoholic  sub- 
ject who  hac  jrunk  to  excess,  and,  in  fact,  that  was  more  or  less  the 
cause  of  her  l.;ath.  We  know,  as  it  very  often  happens,  when  the  evil 
influence  of  Mrs.  Grant  was  removed,  possibly  Miss  Barrow  resumed  her 
normal  condition.  It  is  common  knowledge,  and  everybody  knows,  that 
one  person  will  often  incite  and  encourage  another  person  to  drink.  Any- 
how, Miss  Barrow  came  as  tenant  with  the  boy  Ernie  Grant.  We  can 
realise  her  taking  a  fancy  to  this  child,  because  he  was  the  child  of  these 
unfortunate  people,  the  two  Grants.  She  brought  with  her  the  two 
people  named  Hook.  As  to  Hook,  we  know  nothing  except  what  he  has 
told  us.  He  was  a  man  of  no  means  at  all.  and  he  was  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  Miss  Barrow  for  his  living,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  thpt  he  should  live  rent  free  and  be  provided  for  at  her  t:. 
pense.  Anyhow,  Miss  Barrow  does  provide  for  them,  and  brings  the 
husband  and  wife  to  the  Seddon's  house.  The  only  return  for  this 
living  rent  and  board  free  is  that  Mrs.  Hook  is  to  teach  Miss  Barrow  how 
to  cook.  This  is  Hook's  story.  1  am  not  putting  him  forward  as  a 
witness  of  credibility,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  the  same  reason 
which  operated  upon  the  prosecution  not  calling  Margaret  Seddon  would 
have  also  operated  upon  them  not  to  call  u  man  of  Hook's  class.  The 
class  of  man  Hook  is  does  not  depend  upon  hearsay  evidence.  Tou  heard 
the  class  of  man  he  was  when  he  tried  to  quibble  with  me  when  I  slipped 
out  "Mrs.  Barrow"  instead  of  "Miss  Barrow"  in  the  question.  He 
said,  "No,  obviously  untrue,"  and  when  I  said  that  I  meant  "Miss 
Barrow,"  he  said,  "Oh,  yes.  Miss  Barrow."  That  is  the  sort  of  man 
you  have  got  to  deal  with.  You  remember  the  avidity  with  which  hs 
i«cognised  a  watch  which  had  been  absolutely  altered.  This  woman's 
watch  had  had  a  cracked  white  face,  but  ho  mstantly  recognised  it  with 
the  gold  face.  Then  he  said  he  did  not  look  at  the  face;  he  did  not 
turn  it  over ;  and  then  he  reluctantly  told  you  he  did  look  at  the  face. 
1  submit  to  you  that  he  is  an  absolutely  unreliable  witness.  We  have 
not  got  much  to  test  him  on.  We  have  not  got  the  Treasury  funds  at 
our  back.  We  cannot  employ  all  the  scientists  and  analysts  to  coma 
and  give  evidence  upon  scientific  matters.  We  cannot  employ  detectives 
to  watch  who  comes  to  buy  fly-papers.  We  have  got  to  do  what  w<4  can 
under  the  conditions  which  exist,  and  therefore  we  have  no  npport  "'■  1 
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traoing  Mr.  Hook'a  career  backwarda  to  ita  early  stage.  It  may  be  if  we 
could  we  would  fiod  out  aomething  to  Mr.  Hook'a  diacredit.  Anyhow,  we 
have  not.  There  ia  nothing  to  know,  but  ae  have  got  to  know  that 
wherever  he  ia  met  he  haa  been  contradicted.  Upon  bia  evidenob  dependa 
tbia  prepoateroua  aUtement  that  thia  woman  had  £380,  beaidea  a  bundle 
of  notes,  in  a  little  tin  caah  box,  when  ahe  came  to  thia  house  in  July, 
1910.  He  is  very  positive  in  his  evidence ;  he  aays,  "  I  helped  to  ™ove. 
Creek  helped  me.  I  carried  that  box  in  a  bag  in  my  hand  at  5  o'clock 
when  I  delivered  it  to  her.  We  never  had  a  drink.  We  never  stopped 
and  had  a  drink.  'ITiere  was  no  public-house  on  the  way.  The  cart 
was  never  atopped."  I  had  him  back,  and  asked  him,  "  Did  you  have  a 
drink  before  you  »tr.rted,  or  at  the  moment  of  startingi  "  and  he  aaid, 
"  No,  we  never  had  a  di;nk.  Miss  Barrow  nev.;r  held  the  horse's  head." 
Creek  ia  called.  Ue  ia  a  perfectly  respectable  man.  He  may  not  be 
a  rich  man,  and  he  may  not  have  the  position  that  some  other  people 
have,  but  he  ia  an  honest,  hard-working  man  at  his  particular  trade.  He 
aaya  that  this  was  the  only  afternoon  on  which  he  ever  remembers  moving 
anybody  from  Evershot  Road  to  Tollington  Park,  and  that  that  took 
place  between  12  and  3,  and  the  moving  waa  all  over  at  3.  "I  swear 
that  Hook  never  had  anything  in  hia  hand.  He  never  carried  a  bag  in 
his  hand,"  and,  more  than  that,  he  aays,  "  I  am  perfectly  positive  that 
we  did  have  a  drink  while  Mias  Barrow  held  the  horae'a  head." 

1  submit  to  you,  Hook  is  lying,  and  yet  you  are  asked  to  believe 
Hook  upon  the  vital  queation  as  to  whether  this  lady  had  £400  in  gold 
and  a  bundle  of  notes,  which  she  took  into  that  house.  It  ia  a  very  small 
matter,  but  on  the  point  of  time,  you  will  remember  K  s.  VonJerahe 
corroborated  what  Creek  aaid.  She  said  that  it  waa  all  ovjr  at  3  o'clock 
at  the  latest,  yet,  when  I  put  it  to  Hook,  he  peraisted  in  6  o'clock ;  I 
gave  him  12  to  3,  but  he  persisted  in  hia  5  o'clock.  He  had  come  to 
tell  one  story,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  alter  it.  Whether  it  was  true  or 
not  was  a  matter,  I  submit  to  you,  of  absolute  indifference  to  him.  He 
told  hia  atory.  He  had  not  been  heard  of  for  some  time,  and  he  came 
upon  the  scene,  and  he  was  going  to  tell  his  atory  for  what  it  was  worth. 
It  may  be  that  hia  memory  waa  entirely  faulty,  but  if  it  were  faulty  upon 
one  subject  it  would  be  faulty  upon  another,  I  suggest  to  you. 

What  happens  when  he  gets  into  the  house  1  It  ia  to  Hook's  interest 
to  stop;  he  admit*  that.  What  happensl  Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  say, 
we  have  not  got  the  actual  letter  that  Miss  Barrow  wrote  to  him,  but 
he  admite  that  it  was  very  much  in  thia  form — "  Mr.  Hook,  aa  you  and 
your  wife  nave  treated  me  so  badly,  I  must  now  inform  you  of  my  inten- 
tion to  part  with  you.  I  wish  you  to  leave  my  rooms  at  once,  and  I 
desire  to  remain  here  without  you  and  your  wife.-^-Yours,  Eliza  Mary 
Barrow."  1'ou  would  think  that  a  man  and  hia  wife,  who  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  thia  woman,  and  who  are  there  aa  her  guesta  would  have, 
at  any  rate,  -ecognised  her  right  to  say,  "  I  do  not  want  you  any  more — 
I  want  to  terminate  this  arrangement;  there  is  no  arrangement  for  any 
definite  time,"  and  you  would  think  that  they  would,  at  any  rate,  trwt 
her  with  acMne  courtesy.  She  was  his  old  sweetheart,  you  know.  He 
had  kno»'i  her  for  many,  many  years.  What  is  h,i  answerl  Fw- 
tunately,  we  have  got  his  answer ;  it  ia  exhibit  24.       "  Miss  Barrow,  aa 
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you  ar..  io  impudeot  to  aend  the  letter  to  hand,  I  wish  to  iofonn  you  that 
I  ihall  require  the  return  of  my  late  mother's  and  «i»ter'»  furniture,  and 
the  expenae  of  my  moving  here  and  away. — Youra,  D.  B.  Hook."  What 
doe«  that  mean?  He  h«d  got  hia  aiater'a  furniture,  but  he  had  no  right 
to  aell  it,  aa  he  admita  he  aold  it  to  her,  aa  it  did  not  belong  to  him. 
He  would  not  be  the  next-of-kin,  but  he  had  aold  her  the  furniture  and 
taken  a  receipt  for  it.  He  ia  not  a  very  creditable  peraon  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  What  is  he  laying  to  her,  "  If  you  are  going  to  get 
rid  of  me  I  am  going  to  make  myaeU  diaagreeable.  I  am  going  to  have 
all  the  furniture,  and  you  will  be  in  a  nice  hole  then — I  am  going  to  take 
away  the  furniture  that  belonged  to  my  mother  and  sister."  And  then 
he  goea  on  to  add  finally  the  postscript — just  as  a  woman  would  do — the 
final  threat — "  I  shall  have  to  take  Ernie  with  me,  as  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  him  with  you."  Why  was  not  It  safe  to  leave  him  with  her? 
What  do  we  know  of  Miss  Barrow  J  We  do  know  that  the  boy  said  in 
hia  evidence  that  she  once  threatened  to  jump  out  of  the  window  because 
he  had  done  aomething  that  annoyed  her,  and  that  ia  probably  true, 
but  what  had  Miss  Barrow  draie  to  Hook  that  Hook  ahould  dare  to  say, 
"It  ia  not  safe  to  leave  Ernie  with  you?"  Of  course,  it  ia  a  veiled 
threat.  He  knew  he  coidd  get  at  the  poor  woman  that  way.  He  knew 
he  could  hurt  her  more  by  taking  the  child,  and  he  aays,  "If  you  arc 
going  to  get  rid  of  me  I  shall  take  the  furniture,  and  I  shall  take  Ernie. 
Where  will  you  be  then?  " 

The  threat  is  not  efficacious,  and  Miaa  Barrow  is  not  frightened  by 
it.  She  persists  in  getting  rid  of  him.  She  g"es  to  Seddon,  and  she 
aaya  to  Seddon,  "  I  cannot  get  rid  of  thia  man,  you  must  get  rid  of  him 
for  me.  I  am  your  tenant.  Get  rid  of  him."  Seddon  thereupon 
writes  him  that  letter,  and  gives  him  a  notice  on  9th  August — "  Dear 
Sir, — A»  due  notice  has  been  given  you,  and  duly  expired,  I  now  find  it 
neeeaaary  to  inform  you  that  you  are  no  longer  entitled  to  remain  on  my 
premisea,"  Ac.  Hook  says  to  Mr.  Seddon  he  will  not  go  in  twentv- 
four  hours,  and  there  is  an  angry  scene  between  them,  and  he  inaults 
him.  He  haa  only  been  there  ten  days  at  the  outside.  "  I  told  him 
to  his  face,  '  It  is  her  money  you  are  after.'  "  What  ground  had  he  for 
making  such  a  monstroua  suggestion?  There  was  absolutely  nothing, 
except  that  Mr.  Seddon  had  backed  up  Miaa  Barrow  in  her  desire  to  get 
rid  of  this  man,  who,  according  to  the  boy's  evidence,  had  taken  the  bov 
and  his  own  wife  out  on  that  Sunday,  leaving  her  crving.  What  possible 
foundation  was  there  for  Hook  making  that  suggestion,  "  I  told  him  it's 
her  money  you  are  after.  It  would  take  a  regiment  hke  you  to  get  her 
money  out  of  her."  He  was  grossly  impudent  to  this  man  who,  at  .-inT 
rate,  was  his  landlord.  Thia  man  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  the  woman  with  whom  he  was  living. 

Haa  it  occurred  to  you — I  know  it  has  in  thia  case — that  Hook's 
conduct  was  absolutely  inexcusable?  If  Hook  was  an  honest  and  genuine 
man,  and  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  it  was  not  mere  vulgar  abuse,  and 
he  thought  Mr.  Seddon  was  after  her  money,  and  it  was  not  safe  for  the 
boy  to  be  with  her  there,  and  Mr.  Seddon  was  going  'o  steal  her  money, 
and  that  she  had  in  her  possession  £400  in  gold,  besides  a  large  sum  in 
notes,  he  knew  where  the  Vonderabes  lived,  and  he  knew  where  the  other 
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relatiooa  were,  and  he  could  have  given  aome  information  to  them.  Yet, 
when  he  is  turned  out  of  that  house,  aa  he  is,  because  he  will  not  go,  in 
August,  1910,  he  never  makes  any  sign  of  any  sort  or  shape.  So  far 
aa  Miss  Barrow  is  concerned,  he  might  have  been  dead.  He  never  turned 
up  again  upon  the  scene  until  2fith  November,  when,  reading  in  a  news- 
paper that  there  was  an  inquest  upon  Miss  Barrow,  and  that  she  had 
drawn  £216  in  gold,  he  comes  upon  the  scene  and  makes  a  statement  to 
the  police.  Gentlemen,  I  say  that  evidence  is  absolutely  imreliable,  and 
it  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  any  credence  of  any  sort  or  shape,  and  1  nsk 
you  to  disregard  it  entirely,  because  yon  cannot  possibly  rely  upon  it. 

Gentlemen,  as  far  aa  I  know,  nothing  took  place  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. Then  we  come  to  October,  when  the  first  negotiation  took  place 
with  regard  to  the  annuity.  In  October  we  get  the  negotiations  with 
regard  to  the  India  stock.  I  think  I  have  already  dealt  with  them.  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  and  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  it,  that  she  got 
what  she  herself  wanted — an  annuity.  I  will  just  go  over  the  figures 
for  one  moment  as  to  what  annuity  he  granted  for  her  own  satisfaction. 
He  granted  her  £72  and  £62  per  annum,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
was  £31  4«.  made  up  of  12a.  a  week  for  the  rent.  So  that  you  see 
the  total  amount  that  he  had  to  pay  under  the  annuity  was  £15j  4s. 
Against  that,  what  he  received  waa  this.  He  received  £1619  16s.,  the 
prooeeda  of  the  East  India  stock,  and  he  received  a  figure,  which  you  must 
take  as  genuine  in  this  case,  because  there  has  been  no  contradiction  of 
it,  £706,  which  was  the  then  value  of  the  Buck's  Head  property,  according 
to  the  valuation  which  was  put  in  in  the  case.  Therefore  he  received 
£1619  16s.  and  £706.  As  against  that  he  had  to  pay  some  £38  Us. 
for  costs  and  incidental  expenses,  so  the  net  amount  he  received  was 
£2187  2s.  Now,  I  have  made  a  calculation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  checked  if  it  is  not  accurate.  For  that  sum,  in  the  Post  Office, 
in  the  event  of  death  no  payment,  and  the  first  payment  after  six  months, 
which  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  value 
of  an  annuity,  she  wo^jld  be  able  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  £128.  So, 
you  see,  she  benefita  to  the  extent  of  £27  per  annum  by  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity  in  this  way,  assuming  the  annuity  she  is  paid  is  secured.  The 
question  of  security,  with  all  deference  to  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General,  is  entirely  immaterial  so  long  as  the  annuity  is  paid.  I  quite 
agree  that  for  the  purpose  of  .valuing  an  annuity  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
it  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  as  to  who  was  the  guarantor  of 
the  annuity  ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  merely  paying  the  value  of  the  annuity 
to  the  annuitant,  it  makes  no  difference,  because,  so  long  as  the  instal- 
ments are  duly  ond  punctually  paid,  she  has  no  claim  or  remedy  against 
the  person  who  has  granted  the  annuity  to  her.  Seddon,  honestly  and 
honourably,  carried  out  his  obligation,  and  she  got  £27  per  annum  more 
than  she  would  have  got  under  any  other  scheme  of  annuity  through  the 
Post  Office  or  through  a  first-class  insurance  office.  My  learned  friend 
Mr.  Dunstan  reminds  me  that  as  to  £62  of  an  annuity  she  was  absolutely 
secured  upon  the  property.  As  to  the  £72,  I  agree  she  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  honour  of  Mr.  Seddon.  As  a  proof,  however,  of  his 
honourable  intentions,  he  does  not  invest  this  money  in  some  "  wild-cat" 
securities,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  with  a  view  to  making  a  large  profit, 
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but  be  bought  •ubttantial  houw  property,  which  could  not  ma  t»».  I 
•ay  that,  although  it  may  hare  been  theoreticaUy  a  bad  MouritT  tor  thU 
»oman,  he  appear*  to  have  been  behaving  honourably,  aa  f ar  u  ha  «aa 
concerned,  and  ihe  benefited  to  the  eitent  if  £30.  m  ue  wai 

One  little  item  cornea  in  he^e.    It  ia  a  very  imall  item,  but  aometimea 

Stj  X^J  '*/"'  *°™  ^^  **y  ****  '""^  "<""•  He  telU  you  he  had 
paid  £4  13..  for  coat*.     She  would  not  pay  them,  ai  abe  objected  very 

r„^  if  ii""!~"  »*'J«*">''  ''■'<='>  >•  •I'ared  by  a  great  many  people; 
nobody  like,  the  law,  whatever  branch  of  the  Uw  ine  deaU  withf  ^n  u 

L^J"^!'^'"^?  K^*™!  '*/,  '..r  '""  •'>8»e'«>>K  it  i«  any  inaane  view 
on  her  part,  but  .he  aaid,  "  I  wiU  not  pay  any  co.t.,"  and  he  ha.  to  pay 
the  ooau.  In  addition  to  the  coat,  which  he  had  paid,  which  were  the 
proper  oojt.  of  the  conveyance,  he  had  to  pay  a  aum  of  £i  13.  for  the 
CMt.  of  the  .olicitor  who  represented  her.  He  a.ked  her  to  pay  it,  and 
.he  aaid,  No,  ahe  would  not  pay  it,"  but  .he  gave  him  a  «nall  diamond 
rmg.  I  merely  asked,  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  value  of  it,  when  the  ieweUer 
waa  m  the  box,  and  he  .aid,  "I  would  give  £t  for  it  mywlf ";  therefore 
you  may  aasume  that  it  i.  worth  aomething  between  £i  and  £6  for  the 
purpoM  of  purchaaing.  That  i.  merely  a  quction  of  a  diamond  ring  which 
.he  gave  him  for  having  paid  her  coat,  over  and  above  the  coata  which 
.he  had  properly  incuired.  Aa  I  aay,  that  U  a  amall  amount,  but  it  ahow. 
he  waa  not  robbmg  the  woman.  We  are  not  expert,  or  judge,  of  what 
^l^lw^/T  ""*•  ^l^  ''"°  '«  •■*"  of  a  diamond' rinTwettfnk 
t  I  wo^  i  „  Tr^K  '''*T  *^*  ^''*""'  '•»  "  "  ^^'t'  "y  that 
IhL  t^v  1  °  ^^  i?  ^t^-  ^"^  '■  ^^'^  tranaaction,  a.  fara.  we  know, 
rnnJ^tv^./^  m  October.     The  atock  wa,  transferred,  and  then  thi 

fifad  nr^n^,  r   '»°*"',P"P*''*y-     "l»"  *^  «.mpIetion  of  the  Buck's 
from  thTt^'     T'f^  '°  "'"""'7'  »9".  «»  """ity  was  paid  promptly 

wm  a^l/T'        ?°  ""i  ■"P'^  '"  *  ■«"^°»  «"»»  -y  l^™*!  friend 
wiU  attempt  to  question  those  receipts,  for  the  very  simple  rea«.n  that  he 

moneT^  Z  l'  *''*'°  J?  "/'  "^'"''  *°  «'""'  tbaf  Miw^Bar^rhJl™ 
rZ/f      *\^'»'«'-    My  'e»nied  friend  cannot  have  it  both  way.,  and  h" 

obvioualy  genmne,   and  not  to  be  que.tioned.     Any  way,  they  arT  not 

X  .hHtd:      """  '""»"»''ly  carried  out  until  the  month  of  SepteX, 

-ith^!.™  I  *K*u'°?  ^''  «i«"de«"»  in  thi.  case  which  I  want  to  deal 
H^l      ZJ.^"^  "^  "•     ^"^  "^^  remember  the  curiou.  UtUe  bit  o 

given  before;  I  may  be  wrong  about  that;  I  do  not  profesi  to  have  everv 
mmute  detail  of  this  caae  in  my  head  at  ihis  minute  A.  far  as  ?kno" 
Eiiiie  Grant  for  the  fir.t  time  said  she  used  to  gTdo™  «,d  .oLS 

™^ta  ^t  ir  ?°'     •     '  *'"•'""  f^Sg^'i^er  that  those  were  the  anfuity 
Cr^?  t     "•  u'  r  "Wt'-S  that  those  were  occasion,  when  Zpaid 

note,  £4  8..,  or  whatever  it  waa.    Tho»  four  or  five  occaaioS-  - 
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The  ATTOBmr-OiNuuL — He  did  not  uy  (our  or  five. 
Mr.  M.n.n.i.i.  Hux — ^Well,  three  or  lour.  ^^   ' 

The  ArroRHiT-GiinauL — He  taid  "  Sometimet  tbt«e  piecea  of  gold."  ( 
Mr.  Mabbhall  Hau. — You  cannot  expect  the  boy  to  be  exactly 
accurate.  I  luggeat  to  jrou  it  i>  an  abeolute  corroboration  of  the  boy** 
•tory,  having  regard  to  Mr.  Seddon's  atory  about  thia  £6  note.  With  regard 
to  the  other  £5  note  he  i<  absolutely  corroborated,  becauae  he  baa  aaid, 
though  the  learned  Attorney-General  waa  not  actually  in  the  poaition  to 
admit  the  juatice  of  the  atatement,  that  he  had  made  inquiriea  with  regard 
to  the  other  £6.  I  have  dealt  with  one,  and,  with  regard  to  the  other 
£6  note,  he  admittedly  received  it,  and  he  aaid,  "  That  waa  given  to  me 
becauae  I  paid  the  Buck's  Head  rent."  You  heard  the  gentleman  yeaterday 
who  told  you  that  the  rent  waa  nearly  alwaya  paid  in  poatal  ordera.  In 
thia  particular  caae  it  wa*  paid  by  cheque.  There  ia  the  entry  in  Seddon'a 
bank  book  of  a  cheque  having  been  paid  upon  that  date.  It  ia  admitted 
that  he  did  pay  that,  and  he  took  a  £6  note  and  XI  in  gold  from  her. 
There  are  aix  notea  altogether  which  have  beer,  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Seddon. 
Five  of  them  were  paid  into  hia  bank  aa  part  of  a  payment  in  which  he 
made,  and  which  he  explained  to  you  aa  money  he  had  received  which 
he  hak  changed  for  gold,  and  the  other,  the  aiith  note,  he  paid  in  to  make 
up  the  cheque  for  £9  8a.  which  he  drew  to  pay  for  the  ground  rent  of  the 
Buck'a  Head. 

There  ia  juat  the  little  matter  I  want  to  mention  in  1910,  becauae 
I  think  it  ia  material  when  you  come  to  consider  thia  case.  You  muat 
remember  that  in  the  month  of  August,  1910,  Miaa  Barrow  waa  suffering 
from  aome  complaint,  which  was  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  some  stomach 
complaint  which  proiduced  thia  gaatric  disturbance.  She  was  taken  by 
Mrs.  Seddon  to  Dr.  Paul,  who  is  a  strange  doctor,  and  therefore  in  no  way 
a  person  who  was  known  to  Mrs.  Seddon.  That  ia  a  matter  I  do  not  think 
ought  to  be  loat  aight  of.  When  queationa  are  put  to  Mrs.  Seddon  with 
regard  to  what  took  pl:u»  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1910  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1911,  you  have  to  remember  that  she  was  in  an 
interesting  condition,  and  that  early  in  January  a  baby  was  bom,  and 
for  some  little  time,  at  any  rate,  she  would  not  know  what  waa  going  on. 
That  would  account  for  her  ignorance  with  regard  to  certain  matters  that 
have  been  dealt  with  in  March,  1911,  after  Miss  Barrow  comes  to  the  house. 
In  April  that  extraordinary  lady.  Miss  Mary  Chater  comes.  You 
have  seen  her  in  the  box.  You  are  the  judges  of  the  demeanour  of  people. 
You  have  aeen  thia  woman.  There  she  is — a  woman  earning  5s.  a  week 
as  a  general  servant,  insisting  upon  dressing  herself  as  a  hospital  nurse. 
When  not  expecting  to  be  called  on  the  second  day,  she  certainly  came- 
without  her  uniform,  but  in  case  she  might  be  called  upon  she  appeared  in 
uniform  yesterday.  She  is  a  woman  who  had  had  I  do  not  know  how  many 
situations,  and  I  suggest  to  you  she  is  absolutely  of  a  very  eccentric 
disposition.  I  put  to  her  questions  in  cross-examination,  and,  as  my  lord 
pointed  out,  I  was  entirely  bound  by  her  answers,  because  they  were  ques- 
tions as  to  her  credit.  I  cannot  caU  a  witness  to  say  that  her  brother  has- 
been  twenty  years  in  an  asylum,  and  that  her  late  employer  stated  she 
waa  oS  her  head.  She  denies  that,  and  I  cannot  call  evidence  to  disprove 
it.    You  saw  her  face,  and  you  saw  her  demeanour.    You  were  nearer  to 
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her  than  I,  and  I  venture  to  think  you  have  probably  no  doubt  whatever 
with  regard  to  her  true  mental  condition.  1  am  only  laying  that  for  the 
moment;  I  am  going  to  «ay  aomething  more  prcMntly. 

About  thii  time,  it  ia  admitted,  Miu  Barrow  went  to  a  funeral  at 
the  Vonderahe'a  houae.    There,  again,  there  waa  a  quibble.     When  I  aaid 
to  Mr.  Vonderahe  "  funeral  at  your  houae  J "  he  said,  "  Not  at  my  houae— 
from  Bome  other  place."     Miu  Barrow  complained  of  the  way  ahe  had  been 
treated  by  the  Vonderahei,  and,  evidently  burning  under  the  feeling  of  the 
mjuatice  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  her  on  27th  March  of  that  year 
ahe  write,  thi,  letter  to  Mr.  SeJdon  :—•'  Dear  Mr.  Seddon,  my  only  nureat 
reUtivea  living  are  first  cousins,"  ic,  Ac.  (reading  down  to  the  words) 
Yours  sincerely,  Eliza  Mary  Barrow."*      So,  again,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  ft  question  that  that  letter  is  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Bariow 
and  obviously  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  worded  a  perfecUy  voluntary 
document  written  by  Miss  Barrow,  and  obviously  meant  by  Miss  Barrow 
to  be  considered  tantamount  to  a  will.     That  ia  of  aome  importance  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  subsequent  evenU  which  took  place  on    11th 
September.     Undoubtedly  Misa  Barrow,  from  the  very  phraseology  of  that 
document,  considered  that  it  had  all  the  effect  of  a  wiU,  the  fact  beine 
that  ahe  did  not  wish  her  relatives  to  receive  anything  whatever  at  her 
death,  as  they  had  treated  her  badly.     The  fact  that  she  had  been  to  this 
funeral  started  the  subject  of  a  will.     No  doubt  death  does  make  us  realise 
our  own  possible  death ;  and  there  ia  that  suggestion  which  accounts  for  the 
wntmg  of  that  letter  at  that  oiherwise  isolated  period.     That  document 
as  I  say,  is  m  eiistenoe,  and  there  ia  no  suggestion  of  any  sort  of  shape 
made  against  Mr.  Seddon  in  respect  of  that. 

in,,'^  ™^'  "^.l**  °'  '"y  importance  is  30th  May,  1911.  On  30th  May 
i  ii-  ^°"  ""  I"*"'""  "'««  »"•  Mnt  to  the  Surveyor  of  Income  Tni 
by  Miss  Barrow  a  document  which  we  have  got.  It  is  in  Miss  Barrows 
handwriting  again.        Gentlemen,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 

words),  Ehza  Mary  Barrow."  So  you  see  she  gave  a  notice  to  the  Inland 
Kovenue  people  that  she  was  in  receipt  of  this  annuity,  and  this  would  he 
always  valuable  in  the  event  of  ;  Idon's  death,  or  Seddon  disputine  it 
a«  It  created  evidence  of  some  sort  in  the  hands  of  the  Inland  Revinue 
people  to  show  that  this  annuity  was  in  eiistence,  and  waa  a  valid  charge 
which  was  being  carried  out.  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  at 
that  point  I  can  dismiss  the  annuity  question;  I  need  not  argue  or  deal 
with  the  annuity  question  any  more.  First  of  all.  it  is  not  attacked  here, 
and  therefore  I  am  entitled  to  say,  as  we  lawyers  say,  "  Everythine  i« 
presumed  to  be  rightly  carried  out,"  and  therefore  we  must  pr«Le 
everything  was  rightly  carried  out,  because  the  kw  does  not  inquire 
into  a  bargain  where  the  adequacy  of  the  consideration  is  shown;  in  a 
transaction  of  this  kind  you  have  got  to  accept  a  bargain,  and,  so  far  a< 

S  th^tir  "om."  de'atli"  P"'  "'  ''*  ""'«'"''  '"  "^'"'y  --«>  -'  °P 
T  ^-  "*^  ''"™  *  J"'y  important  thing  takes  place.  On  the  Iftti 
Jime  Misi  Barrow,  who  had  become  alarmed  by  reason  of  the  Birkbeck 
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Bank  uare,  having  given  notice  a  we«k  before,  on  the  13th,  in  punuanc* 
ot  that  notice  goea  to  withdraw  the  •um  of  i:216  9i.  7d.,  which  ibe  had 
inveated  in  the  auvinga  bank.  U  ia  an  intereating  fact  to  notice  that 
in  that  bank  there  was  an  investment  account  which  wai  open  to  turtlier 
•una  of  money  had  aUe  been  diapoaed  to  invest  it.  It  ia  only  avail- 
able to  di'iioaitora  who  muat  have  iSO  before  they  can  uae  it,  and  I 
think  \i'l  ,«!•  cent,  wns  paid.  She  had  given  notice  that  ahe  wanted 
half  in  no'«  and  half  in  gold,  but  ahe  will  not  have  it  in  notea.  She 
ia  evidently  alarmed  by  the  Birkbeck  Bank  acare,  and  ahe  doea  not  think 
the  Bank  of  England  ia  good  enough,  ao  ahe  uaka  for  gold.  It  may  be 
that  you  will  take  into  conaideration  when  you  are  conaidering  the  apeech 
of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Rentoul,  that  there  ia  thia  obvioua  diainclina- 
tion  of  thia  lady  to  hold  notea.  Anyhow,  ahe  inaiata  on  having  gold. 
She  cornea  back  with  Mra.  Seddon,  who  has  gone  with  her,  and  they 
come  to  the  houae  bringing  back  thia  £.'216  fla.  7d.  in  gold,  ailver,  and 
copper.  I  do  not  think  you  can  have  any  doubt  upon  this.  Of  coune, 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  it  except  Mrs.  Seddon'a,  but  pleaae  let  me 
»om  you  of  this.  In  thia  Court,  when  aecuaed  persona  were  enabled  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  give  evidence,  there  is  not  the  smallest  presumption 
to  be  made  against  them  that  their  evidence  is  untrue.  You  have  got 
to  remember  that.  On  the  face  of  it  the  evidence  ot  an 
accused  person  is  prima  facte  as  tnie  as  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  cruel  injustice.  There  is  no  presump- 
tion that  anything  an  accused  prison  says  in  his  own  favour  should  be 
regarded  as  false.  We  start  with  that;  it  is  not  challenged,  and  you 
may  asaume  the  evidence  is  true.  Where  it  is  challenged  you  have  to 
judge  for  yourselves  what  effect  you  wni  give  to  the  evidence  as  given, 
and  the  cross-examination  aa  against  it. 

Upon  this  date,  according  to  he  evidence,  Mr.  Seddon  said,  "  I 
do  not  like  you  to  bring  the  money  into  the  house.  It  is  not  sate  to 
have  this  large  amount  of  money  in  the  house,  but  she  got  quit© 
angry  with  me  for  saying  that,  and  sulked  for  a  week.  She  said  to 
me.  '  I  know  what  to  do  with  it.'  "  Now,  as  to  what  became  ot  that 
money  in  your  view  may  depend  a  good  deal  upon  your  decision  as  to 
whether  Seddon  is  an  honest  or  a  dishonest  man.  I  agree  that  on 
what  you  thiik  became  of  the  money — upon  the  view  you  take  with 
regard  to  that  money — will  depend  your  decision  in  your  own  minds  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Seddon  is  an  honest  or  a  dishonest  man,  but  whether 
Seddon  is  an  honest  or  a  dishonest  man  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question  ot  whether  Seddon  has  committed  this  murder.  There 
is  this  £216.  Let  me  say  this — this  woman  waa  an  eccentric  person 
about  money  from  all  points  of  view;  she  was  not  normal  on  the  subject 
of  money.  Although  she  has  an  investment  account  she  does  not  use 
it.  Having  a  deposit  account  in  a  big  savings  bank  she  draws  it  all 
out  in  gold  because  she  will  not  trust  even  the  bank  notes  ot  the  Bank 
of  England.  Seddon  tells  her  that  there  are  several  banks  where  she 
can  put  the  money,  but  she  soys,  "  I  know  what  to  do  with  it  " 

I  want  you  to  draw  a  mental  picture  of  this  woman  up  to  this  time. 
Up  to  lat  September  thia  woman  is  a  hale  and  hearty  woman,  out  at  all 
hours  and  late  at  night,  aa  you  have  been  told;  coming  back  quite  late.. 
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meeting  relativee,  uid  meeting  people  in  the  puk.       How  do  we  know 
uut  thu  woman  had  not  gone  and  hidden  thia  money  in  aome  hole  of 
her  own  I       A  woman  who  will  not  truat  the  Bank  of  England  ia  the 
jort  ot  peraon  who  will  atuS  thia  money  in  tome  place  where  it  cannot 
be  traced.       Why  ia  it  auch  a  violent  aaaumption  to  aaaume  that  thi> 
woman,  who  ia  auch  an  eccentric  peraon,  haa  dealt  with  thia  money  in 
aome  auch  way  I      Why  ia  it  a  more  riolent  atiumption  to  aaaume  that 
than  to  aaaume  that  Seddon  haa  not  murdered  hert       Becauae  you  are 
.aaked  to  draw  the  auumption  that  Seddoo  haa  murdered  Miia  Barrow 
becauH  of  the  £216  which  waa  in  her  poaaeaaion  in  June  that  year 
Md  which  haa  diaappeared  when  her  boi  la  aearched  on  Uth  Septnnber 
of  the  lame  year.     I  know  my  lord  will  point  out  to  you  that  it  ia  not 
reaUy   abaolutoly   releyant  in  thia  caae.of  murder.       Why  ahould   you 
draw   the   aaaumption   that  Seddon   haa   murdered   her   and   taken   thii 
money,  aa  1  aay,  againat  the  aaaumption  that  ahe  may  hare  dealt  with 
It  in  aome  eccentric  manner!       Here  ia  a  woman  who  will  not  truat  the 
bank,  who  will  not  truat  an  inveatment  account  even  in  a  big  bank    and 
a  peculiar  woman  to  deal  with  on  the  aubject  of  money.       You  know  in 
jour  own  experience  of  life  what  aiUy,  fooliah  thinga  are  done  by  people 
who  believe  that  by  hiding  their  money  in  aome  atocking,  or  in  aome  other 
extraordinary  way,  they  have  protected  thenuelvea  againat  the  dishoneaty 
of  banka  and  people  of  that  claaa.       How  often  haa  money  been  lo»t, 
and  after  a  number  of  yeara  diacovered  in  an  unexpected  wayt       Yoii 
are  trrmg  thia  man  for  hia  life.       How  do  we  know  that  she  might  not 
poaaibly  have  put  it  aomewhere  under  an  aaaumed  name,  ao  that  people 
could  not  trace  it  in   any  aort  of  wayt       She   might  have   alwolutelv 
.bidden   it  m   aome  hiding  pUoe.       If  the  evidence  for  the   proaeoution 
18  true,  ahe  raa  a  woman  who  would  leave  £400  in  gold  in  an  ordinarr 
common  trunk.      You  have  aeen  the  keya.      I  hope  you  know  .omethini 
about  keyi.       Look  at  them.       I  think  if  you  went  into  any  trunk  ahon 
m  London  and  aaked  for  twenty  keya  haphazard  to  fit  that  class  of  trunk 
you  would  find  26  per  cent,  fit  thia  trunk.       You  see  the  claaa  of  key 
It  M.       Yet  the  evidence  of  the  proaecution  is  that  thia  woman  goea  away 
from  5th  August  to  8th  August,  to  Southend,  and  leaves  her  cash-boi 
behind  her  with  £300,  or  more  with  the  notes,  with  not  a  aoul  in  the 
house  except  that  poor  unfortunate  girl  Chater.       I  do  not  suggest  for 
a  moment  that  she  stole  a  farthing  of  it;  I  am  only  suggesting  that  she 
IB  not  a  competent  watch  dog  to  take  care  of  £300  or  £400  in  gold 
If  that  woman  had  that  money  at  the  time  of  her  death,  she  must  have 
had  It  between  the  6th  and  8th  August,  and  yet  all  that  time  she  coe. 
away  and  leaves  her  trunk  behind.       No  evidence  is  called  to  suggest 
that  she  took  the  cash-box  with  her,   or  anything  of  the  kind,   so  she 
presumably  left  it  behind.       Which   is   the   more  violent   assumption- 
that  this  eccentric  woman  would  do  something  of  that  aort,  or  when  she 
aaid  ahe  knew  perfectly  well  what  to  do  with  it  she  had  put  it  into  some 
***Tir  aetording  to  her  own  ideas  was  eafet 

They  all  go  away  together,  and  they  are  all  on  the  best  of  term!. 
Tbey  wmo  back  from  Southend  in  that  frightfuUy  hot  weather  whici 
you  wiU  all  remember.  Miss  Banow  had  the  run  of  the  house;  she 
waa  auowed  to  go  downstairs  into  th;  dining-room,  or  sit  in  the  kitchen; 
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aha  had  tha  run  of  tb«  place.  I  think  the  little  chap  said  that  he  and 
MiM  Barrow  went  downataira  wheneTer  the;  liked.  She  waa  treated 
entirely  aa  one  of  the  family,  and  the  little  chap  waa  treated  aa  one  of 
the  family;  and  we  know  how  iUcocaaluUy,  becauaa  we  hare  the  little 
ohap'a  admiHion  that  he  waa  nrf  happy  indeed,  aa  the  Seddona  were 
very  kind  to  him.  He  calla  Mita  Earrow  "  Chickie,"  and  waa  very 
fond  of  her. 

And  now  I  am  approaching  the  critical  datea  of  thia  caie.  Oc  lit 
September  ahe  haa  a  bilioui  attack.  1  do  want  to  know  what  the  theory 
>•,  becauie  the  luggeition  waa  certainly  put  to  one  of  the  medical  men. 
la  it  auggeited  ihe  never  had  thia  epidemic  diarrhiea  at  all  t  Thia  ia  the 
queation  aa  put:  that  for  aome  time  ahe  auflered  from  paina  which  were 
conaiatent  with  araenical  poiaoning.  If  that  ia  not  merely  put  forward 
aa  aomething  for  you  to  clutch  hold  of,  but  if  that  ia  put  forward  aa  a 
really  aubatantial  auggeation  in  thia  caae,  I  want  to  know  where  we 
be^t  la  it  auggeated  that  on  lat  September  thia  woman  waa  being 
poiaonedt  It  looka  like  it,  becauae  they  rely  ao  much  upon  the  pur- 
chaae  of  the  fly-papera  on  26th  Auguat — u  purchase  which  on  behalf  of 
the  defence  I  moat  atrenuoualy  deny,  and  a  purchase  which  on  behalf  of 
the  defence  I  challenge  you  to  uae  your  own  diacretion  as  to  whether  you 
would  hang  a  cat  upon  aa  regarda  the  identification  fumiahed  by  Thorley 
under  the  cirvumatancea  which  have  been  given  to  thia  caae.  Gentle- 
men, on  lat  September  thia  woman  haa  a  bad  bilioua  attack.  She  haa 
had  them  before;  ahe  has  had  them  aeveral  timea  before;  ahe  haa  had 
them  in  November;  she  baa  had  them,  according  to  Dr.  Francia,  in  the 
form  of  gaatritia,  aome  time  before;  ahe  has  bad  them  for  years  on  and 
off,  and  Mra.  Seddon  tells  you  in  her  evidence  that  she  had  been  con- 
atantly,  having  thia  aort  of  illness  all  the  time  ahe  waa  there,  and  ahe 
was  al  vays  complaining.  Do  not  forget  this  important  bit  of  evidence 
— alwa.TB  making  the  most  of  her  maladies.  Why!  Because  she  wonted 
the  sympathy  and  the  attention  that  she  got  from  Mrs.  Seddon.  On 
1st  Septe.-nber  she  has  a  very  bad  bilious  attack,  and  she  was  sick, 
'A  real  bilious  attack,"  was  Mrs.  Seddon'a  explanation  of  it.  She 
helps  her  upatairs,  and  all  I  can  say  is — and  here  I  am  trespassing  rather 
on  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Rentoul's  province— if  this  woman  is  a  mur- 
deress you  will  have  to  consider  the  extraordinary  care,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary kindness  and  devotion  that  she  lavished  upon  the  woman  whom 
It  is  alleged  she  eventually  murdered.  There  was  no  call  upon  her; 
she  was  not  a  relative  of  here.  A  lot  of  sentiment  envelope  the  dead 
lou  always  speak  with  hushed  breath  of  virtues  which  never  eiiated  in 
the  Imng  person.  This  woman  was  a  bit  of  a  nuisance.  We  have  got 
to  take  the  facts ;  we  have  not  got  to  clothe  our  minds  with  eentimenul 
expressions.  She  was  a  bit  of  a  nuisance  in  that  houM.  She  was 
Uways  complainmg  of  something;  and  she  was  eccentric;  when  ahe  waa 
lU  she  waa  always  wanting  attention.  My  learned  friend  will  deal  with 
that  very  eloquently. 

I  am  sure  it  haa  not  eacaped  my  lord,  and  it  has  not  escaped  my 
learned  fnend  the  Attorney-General, 'that  every  attention  was  lavished 
upon  this  woman  by  Mrs.  Seddon.  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  woman  of 
that  temperament  could  have  been  such  a  Judas  I       This  woman  haa 
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nursed  her  night  after  night,  putting  hot  flannels  on  her,  and  doing 
everything  ahe  could  do  for  her,  aitting  in  the  room  with  all  thii  fistid 
atench,  then  murdering  her  with  a  oorroaive  poiaon,  burning  out  her  inaide 
in  agony,  and  then  when  ahe  is  dead  remonitratea  because  the  blinda  were 
not  pulled  down — ^remonatratea  because  they  wanted  to  take  the  body  out  of 
the  houae — goes  and  buys  a  wreath,  and  takes  the  wreath  to  the  under- 
taker, and— the  final  climax  of  hypocrisy  that  is  worthy  of  a  Borgia— when 
the  coffin  lid  is  lifted  kisses  the  brow  of  the  woman  she  has  murdered  I 
I  should  have  thought  that  a  statement  of  those  facts  would  have  created 
such  an  irresistible  presumption  in  her  favour  that  it  would  be  impoaaible 
to  conceive  such  a  fiend  in  human  shajie  walking  the  earth  if  this  woman 
has  been  guilty  of  this  crime. 

I  have  trespassed  tor  the  moment.  This  woman  is  the  client  of  my 
learned  friend.  But  she  is  the  wife  of  my  client.  The  first  outbreak  that 
he  made  in  the  boi  he  made  when  it  was  suggested  by  my  learned  friend 
to  him  that  what  he  had  said  on  arrest  was  capable  of  the  construction 
that  he  bad  suggested  the  arrest  of  his  wife.  Of  course,  he  had  never 
suggested  anything  of  the  kind.  You  remember  this  man  had  stood  for 
hours  and  hours  under  the  torture  of  examination  and  cross-eiammation 
in  this  case,  and  you  remember  how  he  kept  his  voice  and  manner  level 
and  never  got  excited,  but  when  that  suggestion  came  up  he  said,  "  1  have 
longed  to  get  into  this  box  to  refute  that.  To  suggest  that  I  auggestcd 
that  my  wife  should  be  arrested  is  an  iniquitous  thing.  1  never  suggested 
anything  of  the  kind."  Is  it  likely  that  a  man  with  five  children  at  home 
ahould  suggest  that  his  wife  should  be  arrested  1  I  have  been  earned 
away  by  the  necessity  of  saying  something  which  had  tc  be  said,  and 
which  1  know  will  be  said  with  greater  effect  by  my  learned  friend,  but  it 
came  in  at  that  moment,  because  upon  that  hypothesis  these  people  are 
villains  beyond  imagination. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  the  symptoms  which  occurred  on  1st  September 
were  not  the  symptoms  of  a  genuine  bilious  attack,  but  were  the  aymptoins 
of  the  commencement  of  poisoning,  which  culminated  upon  the  night 
of  the  13th  and  14th  September,  then  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  would  have 
to  search  the  annala  of  the  Italian  poisoners  to  find  anything  so  cruel  and 
so  dastardly.  Let  me  make  one  comment  in  passing.  Suppoamg  the 
fly-papers  were  bought,  as  is  suggested,  on  26th  August,  suppoamg  these 
people,  such  contemptible  cowards,  sent  their  little  child  to  buy  the  poison 
to  poison  this  woman,  supposing  they  concocted  this  poison,  and  they 
began  to  administer  this  poison  so  as  to  create  those  symptoms  from  that 
date :  is  it  credible  they  would  have  called  in  two  doctors— first.  Dr.  Paul 
and  then  Dr.  Sworn!  It  is  too  impossible  to  need  argument.  It  ii 
an  insult  to  your  intelligence  to  suggest  it.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  any  man  to  suggest  that  people  who  are  going  to  poison  a 
woman  under  circumstances  like  those,  by  gradual  doses  of  an  irritint 
poison,  should  call  in  one  doctor,  and  then,  when  that  doctor  cannot  come. 
to  fetch  another.  I  say  that  theory  goes  to  the  winds.  There  is  no 
possible  foundation  for  it.  It  was  never  sueecsted  by  that  great  expert. 
Dr  WiUcoi,  at  the  coroner's  inquest.  His  suggestion  waa  that  there 
was  a  moderately  large  fatal  dose  administered  within  twenty-four  possibly, 
but  not  less  than  six  houn  probably,  within  three  days  of  death,  anu 
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that  waa  the  caie  that  we  came  here  to  meet,  until  the  auggestion  ia  now 
■erioualy  made  by  the  Crown  that  the  whole  of  the  ajrmptoma  ol  thia 
epidemio  diarrhcea  could  not  have  been  aymptoma  of  epidemic  diarrhoea 
at  all,  but  were  lympttHna  created  and  caused  by  the  gradual  adminiitra- 
tion  of  thia  irritant  and  corroaive  poiaon.  Gentlemen,  that  ia  for  you  to 
conaider.  And,  do  not  forget  thia,  that  the  adoption  of  the  aecond 
theory  ia  of  itself  a  weakening  of  the  fint.  They  themaelvea  realise  the 
weakneaa  of  their  case  upon  the  one  fatal  doee  theory,  and  they  are  driven 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  there  may  have  been  a  continuous  adminis- 
tration over  a  period  of  thirteen  days.  One  is  mutually  destructive  of 
the  other,  and,  ao  far  aa  it  is  mutually  destructive  of  the  other,  you  are 
entitled  to  take  it  into  consideration  when  you  are  considering  the  question 
of  this  man's  guilt  or  innoceno. 

Anyhow,  Mra.  Seddon  do*,  all  she  can  all  through  August.  She  had 
been  to  Dr.  Paul ;  there  were  five  visits,  I  think,  in  August.  I  may  not 
be  quite  accurate,  but  1  think  there  were  five  or  six  visits  in  August 
for  a  aimilar  complaint. 

Up  to  29tb  August  Dr.  Paul  had  been  visiting  her.       What  does  thia 
criminal  woman  dot       What  does  this  murderess  dot       When  she  haa 
got  the  fly-papera  it  ia  alleged  she  is  concocting  them,  and  that  he  or  she, 
or  both  of  them,  are  administering  this  poison.       What  doea  she  dot 
She  sends  the  girl  for  Dr.  Paul  the  next  morning  when  thia  woman  gets 
worse.       Does  she  know  that  Dr.  Paul  cannot  come  when  she  sends  for 
himt      When  Dr.  Paul  will  not  come,  because  he  is  so  busy,  she  saya, 
"  Then  go  and  fetch  Dr.  Sworn,  our  own  doctor,  who  has  attended  on  me 
for  ten  years."       Dr.  Sworn  arrives,  I  think  it  was  late  at  night.       The 
diarrhcea  is  worse,  but  she  is  well  enough,  curiously  enough,  to  send  for 
Sedd(m  and  sign  for  her  annuity,  and  the  money  is  fetched  and  paid  hst 
the  next  morning.     Then,  aa  time  goes  on.  Dr.  Paul  is  sent  for,  and,  a« 
I  pointed  out  to  you,  he  could  not  come  because  he  was  too  busy.     Then 
Dr.  Sworn  comes  in.      May  I  say  here  at  once  that  there  is  no  auggeation 
here  made  by  any  one  that  Dr.  Sworn  ia  other  than  a  thoroughly  honest, 
ctmpetent,  and  reliable  medical  man.       There  is  no  attempt  of  any  sort 
or  shape  made  to  attack  Dr.  Sworn.       I  know  that  my  learned  friend 
would  not  for  a  moment  make  an  attack  against  him,  unless  he  had  ground 
for  it.       Dr.  Sworn  is  put  into  the  witness-box  by  my  learned  friend  as 
a  witness  of  credibility,  and  as  a  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  medical 
man,  and  I  ask  you  therefore  to  accept  that  evidence  as  the  evidence 
of  a  man  competent  to  tell  the  truth,  and  who  does  tell  the  truth,  and, 
consequently,  a  man  who  would  not  be  a  party  to  hiding  anything  he  had 
seen.       He  says  she  is  suffering  from  epidemic  diarrhcea,  he  has  not  got 
any  poison  idea  in  his  minc^,  and  he  has  got  no  doubt  about  it.     Curiously 
enough,  epidemio  diarrhoea  is  very  prevalent  about  thia  time,    and  he 
instantly  recognises  it  aa  a  case  of  epidemio  diarrhoea,  and  be  aays  she 
must  be  well  looked  after,  and  Mrs.  Seddon  nurses  her.      This  woman  is 
only  her  tenant ;  she  haa  nothing  else  whatever  to  do  with  her,  but  Mra. 
Seddm,  with  her  own  children  and  a  tiny  baby  in  her  anna,  goes  up  tints 
after  time  to  nurse  her.       Ia  that  i^e  aort  of  thing  a  woman  who  is 
poisoning  another  doe.1      On  3rd  September  he  comes  again,  and  on  1th 
September  he  oomes  again.       She  ia  a  little  better,  but  she  ia  not  so 
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much  better  u  Dr.  Sworn  expected  the  would  be.       Are  the  proeecutiim 
going  to  turn  round  upon  u«,   and  «ay,    "No,  of  course,  ahe  wiia  not 
better  becauae  you  were  giving  her  minute  dona  of  poiiont "     ITiat  had 
been  auggeated  in  other  cases— that  has  been  auggeated  in  every  poiaoning 
oaae.      Are  they  going  to  suggeat  it  here  I      They  dare  not,  becauae  their 
own  witneaa  gives  them  away.       "  I  noticed  she  waa  making  progreas," 
aaya  Dr.  Sworn,  "but  the  progress  waa  not  sufficient.       I  waa  making 
inqiunea,  and  I  waa  tdd  ahe  waa  not  taking  her  medicine."       Whether 
yoa  believe  it  or    not,    medicine   ia    sometimes    efficacious  in  a  caae  of 
diarrh(Ba,  and  everything  that  wiU  soothe  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
inteatinea  makea  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  akill  of  the  doctor,  and 
makes  the  chance  of  curing  venr  much  greater.       She  did  not  like  this 
medicme,  ao  he  gave  her  a  chalky  mixture.       Why  haa  not  the  medicine 
done  ita  work!      She  seems  to  be  a  little  better,  only  a  little  better,  and 
If  the  medicine  had  done  its  proper  work  she  ought  to  have  been  very 
much  better,  but  Mrs.  Seddon  says,  "Oh,  I  cannot  get  her  to  take  her 
medicine.         What  did  the  doctor  aayt      "I  told  her  you  must  take  your 
medicine.      If  you  don't  take  your  medicine  you  must  go  to  the  hospital  " 
Miss  Bon-ow  aaya,  "  Oh,  not  a  hospiul— the  Seddona  wiU  look  after  me 
very  well.         What  a  testimony  to  the  kindnesa  of  this  woman  I       Tlie 
doctor  aaya,  "  Come,  you  muat  take  it,"  and  he  gave  her  another  medicine  • 
he  recognised,  as  a  skilled  medical  man  would  recognise,  that  her  first 
medicine  might  be  nauaeous  and  distasteful  to  a  person  who  was  suflering 
as  this  woman  waa  suffering,  so  he  changes  this  medicine  and  gets  rid  o! 
the  thick  milky  stuff,  and,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  says,  "  I  cannot  get 
her  to  t«ke  that  medicine,  so  I  will  get  her  to  take  something  that  i« 
more  palatable  to  her,"  and  he  gives  her  an  alkali  and  an  acid,  which, 
when  poured  together,  produce  an  eflervesoent  effect.       It  is  all  important 
that  It  should  be  drunk  during  effervescence. 

There  is  a  curious  little  piece  of  corroboration  here  fpwn  the  little  boy 
iSmie  Grant.  Nobody  vould  suggest  that  that  little  chap  would  teU  you 
anything  except  the  absolute  truth,  as  far  as  he  knows.  Such  desperate 
straits  are  the  prosecutors  in  to  find  some  administration  of  this  poison 
to  this  woman  that  they  ask  the  boy,  "  Did  Mr.  Seddon  give  her  any 
medicme,  and  he  replied,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  him  giving  it  to  her 
once.  The  prosecution  at  the  Police  Court,  all  on  the  qui  vive,  then 

say,  "There  is  a  valuable  piece  of  evidence.  It  shows  that  he  i« 
giving  her  this  concoction  in  her  medicine."  Unfortunately,  that  falli 
very  flat  when  you  come  to  oros8.examine  the  boy.  Not  knowing  the 
object  of  the  questjons,  he  says.  "  Oh,  he  took  the  medicine  in  two 
glasses ;  it  waa  juat  hke  water,  and  when  he  poured  one  from  the  other  it 
fined,  and  ahe  drank  it  when  it  fizzed."  You  could  not  put  Dr.  Willcoi'i 
solution  (J  fly-papera  into  that  without  attracting  attention,  ao  that  falli 
down.  The  only  other  poaitive  evidence  is  the  brandy.  That  ia  tie 
<mly  other  positive  evidence  of  any  aort  or  shape.  Mrs.  Vonderahe,  I 
think,  aaid  that  Seddon  aaid  he  gave  her  brandy  twice.  Seddon  aays  he 
oaimot  say  whether  he  gave  it  her  once  or  twice,  and  whenever  he  did  it. 
aa  far  tts  be  remeiabers,  it  waa  the  end  of  the  bottle.  It  ia  a  tittle  difficult 
to  see  how  that  minute  quantity  of  brandy,  with  Uie  wnman  in  thst 
•itreme  atato  ol  exhauatimi,  could  contain  enough  aolutioo  erf  fiy-papen  to 
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make  a  large  or  moderately  large  dose.  Those  are  the  only  two  pieoM 
of  positive  evidence  in  any  aort  or  shape  of  any  administration  of  anything 
by  Mr.  Seddon  to  this  woman,  and,  as  far  as  the  «ec<»id  dose,  the  brandy, 
is  cmcemed,  if  it  was  given  it  must  have  been  given  within  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  death,  and  therefore  it  can  be  absolutely  eliminated  honi 
any  consideration  in  this  matter. 

If  you  remember,  I  was  dealing  with  the  events  of  4th  Septemlx./. 
Dr.  Sworn  said,  "  I  told  her  if  she  did  not  take  her  medicine  I  should  have 
to  take  her  to  the  hospital,  and  I  sent  her  a  different  medicine."  Some- 
thing happened  on  that  afternoon — and  here,  again,  I  do  want  yuu  to 
remember — it  was  quite  a  chanoe  remark  that  came  from  Dr.  Sworn. 
Tou  are  judges  of  a  man's  demeanour.  You  cannot  think  for  a  moment 
that  Dr.  Sworn  was  endeavouring  to  help  these  people  in  any  sort  of 
way.  I  will  not  insult  you  by  thinking  that  any  one  of  you  believe  that 
Dr.  Sworn  would  go  one  inch  from  the  path  of  truth  to  help  these  people. 
He  said  one  of  the  most  vital  things  that  has  been  said  in  this  case.  I 
asked  him  whether  there  were  any  flies,  and  he  said,  "I  never  saw  flies 
worse  in  any  room  in  my  life  than  were  in  that  room."  He  said  that 
they  were  probably  brought  there  by  the  stench.  Does  not  your  common 
sense  lead  you  to  think  so?  These  people  are  not  well-to-do;  they  do 
not  keep  a  servant ;  they  have  only  a  sort  of  half-witted  girl  down  at  the 
basement.  They  cannot  empty  things  as  cleanly  as  skilled  nurses  can, 
and  particles  of  things  undoubtedly  remain — certain  portions  of  these 
evacuations  that  are  passing  in  this  horrible  vomiting.  Tou  have  got  tiie 
same  thing  happening  every  summer  day.  If  there  is  anything  particu- 
larly filthy  or  foetid,  there  are  the  flies  like  eagles  on  a  corpse.  Dr. 
Sworn  gave  us  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  evidence.  "  I  never  saw 
anything  so  bad  as  the  flies  in  that  room."  Nobody  knew  that  Dr. 
Sworn  was  going  to  give  that  evidence ;  there  was  no  evidence  of  it 
before ;  it  was  entirely  a  chance  answer  of  Dr.  Swom's.  How  does  it 
come  in)  Mrs.  Seddon  has  given  her  evidence  that  so  bad  were  the  flies 
on  this  Monday,  the  4th,  that  is  the  day  which  Dr.  Sworn  was  talking 
about,  that  she  had  to  keep  fanning  Miss  Barrow  in  order  to  keep  the 
flies  off,  but  at  last  she  said  she  could  bear  them  no  longer,  and  she  must 
have  some  fly-papers,  and  then  she  said,  "  I  don't  want  those  sticky 
ones;  I  want  the  ones  you  wet."  I  said  this  three  or  four  days  ago, 
and  since  then  I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I  should  like  to  say  it 
again  with  even  more  «nphasis.  I  appeal  to  your  own  knowledge.  In 
a  sick  room  have  you  ever  seen  these  sticky  fly-papers,  which  are  hung 
up  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon,  or  laid  flat,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  flies  1 
If  you  have,  I  ask  you  to  take  your  mind  back  to  them.  Do  you  not 
remember  the  abominable,  irritating  noise  of  these  unfortunate  flies  when 
their  feet  stick  to  these  sticky  fly-papers?  If  there  is  one  thing,  I  submit 
to  you,  Uiat  a  person  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  nervous  tension,  which 
would  naturally  follow  an  attack  of  this  kind,  could  not  bear,  it  would 
be  this.  They  would  say,  "  I  don't  want  those  with  the  irritating  buxs 
aiid  the  nuiw;  of  these  flieti."  To  say  nothing  of  another  thing  which 
you  know  perfectly  well  according  to  your  experience,  I  suggest  to  you, 
that  when  theve  flws  escape  from  these  sticky  fly-papers  they  will  come 
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toward!  th«  face  of  a  peraon  who  is  ill  in  bed,  and  atiok  there  with  their 
sticky  feet. 

I  am  not  allowed  to  say  anything  about  it  myself ;  I  can  only  suggeit. 
Can  you  imagine  any  state  of  things  more  homble,  when  these  flies  are 
saturated  wi£  this  filthy  stuff  upon  which  they  have  been  feeding,  and 
as  we  all  know  are  the  source  of  every  possible  infection,  to  which 
fact  the  country  is  largely  waking  upt  The  medics.!  officer  of  health  is 
ao  awakened  to  the  dangers  of  these  flies  from  thin  point  of  view  that  he 
has  sent  a  circular  in  which  he  says,  "Kill  the  fl^."  That  was  only 
brought  to  your  notice  in  case  we  co'^i  not  get  evidence  as  to  the  state 
of  the  flies ;  but  after  Dr.  Swom's  evidence  it  did  not  become  material. 
Nobody  is  suggesting  that  fly-papers  were  bought  because  of  that  circular ; 
the  fly-papeis  were  bought  by  Mrs.  Seddon  on  4th  September 
in  consequence  of  the  request  by  Miss  Barrow  that  she  should  get  some 
fly-papers  to  deal  with  the  fly  nuisance,  and  that  she  should  not  buy 
the  sticky  ones,  but  the  ones  that  you  wet.  One  of  your  body  asked 
yesterday  what  I  venture  to  think  was  a  most  pertinent  and  a  most  proper 
question.  Evidently  something  was  passing  in  your  mind  with  regard  to 
the  alleged  purchase  of  these  fly-papers  by  Mrs.  Seddon.  Gentlemen, 
there  was  no  need  for  Mrs.  Seddon  to  say  that  she  bought  them  if  she 
were  a  lying  and  dishonest  woman,  and  if  she  is  the  woman  who  committed 
this  foul  crime.  I  do  want  you  to  bear  this  in  mind.  I  am  sure  my  lord 
will  bear  it  in  mind  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  it.  ™" 
whatever  for  her  to  sav  she  bought  these  fly-papers, 
who  got  Mr.  Meacher,  Drought  him  here  and  called  I 

The  Attobhbt-Gbnbral — I  did  not  call  him. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — Tou  brought  him  here.  I  am  entitled  to  assume 
that  my  learned  friend  must  have  thought  that  Mr.  Meacher  could  not 
give  them  any  assistance  one  way  or  the  other,  but  any  how,  what  we 
do  know  is  this,  that  tiiere  was  no  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  police 
that  Mrs.  Seddon  had  bought  fly-papers  anywhere.  I  venture  to  think 
it  even  came  as  a  surprise  to  my  learned  friend  when  he  heard  me  saj 
when  I  opened  the  case  that  she  was  going  to  say  she  bought  fly-papers. 
I  do  not  think  you  realise  the  importance  of  this,  although  perhaps  ror 
lord  does.  I  will  tell  you.  At  the  end  of  the  case  for  the  Crown  I 
submitted  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  upon  which  they  could 
properly  rely.  That  is  a  question  of  law.  As  I  told  you  the  other  day, 
I  could,  if  I  liked,  have  said,  "  I  will  not  call  any  evidence,  I  rest  upon 
my  contention."  That  is  what  the  Court  of  Appeal  have  saul  in  civil 
oases  ought  to  be  done.  They  have  held  that  if  counsel  centends  thit 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  they  slMrald  not  'x^ 
evidence.  If  you  do  not  call  evidence,  then  the  question  tm  to  whecaer 
there  is  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  is  to  be  taken  upon  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  that  is  called.  My  submission  with  regard  to  the  unreliabilitr 
was  that  the  unreliability  of  the  evidence  of  Maggie  Seddon  having  bought 
these  fly-paperfi  was  ao  great  that  yon  could  not  act  upon  it :  but  I 
myself  supplied  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  purchase  of  fly-papers  in 
that  Mrs.  Seddon  has  herself  gone  into  the  witziess-boz  and  has  sworn 
that  she  bought  the  fly-papers  at  a  time  when  they  could  be  used  for  the 
purpose  it  is  suggested  they  wwe  used.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
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doing  that,  yet  thia  vomas  of  her  own  free  will  uid  that  ahe  bought  then 
fly-papen  at  Meacher's,  and  ahe  alao  bought  a  pennyworth  of  white  pre- 
cipitate powder  and  Horlick'a  malted  mixture.  Then  ahe  aaid,  "  I  want 
the  fly-papera  that  you  wet — not  the  aticky  onea.  I  want  two."  She 
put  down  the  2d.,  but  ahe  ia  told  that  ahe  can  have  tour  for  3d.,  and  with 
that  ahe  pays  3d.  and  takea  the  four.  Ia  there  anything  more  probable 
than  that!  Ia  it  not  the  aort  of  thing  a  man  would  aayt  I  am  not  aaying 
it  unkindly,  but  we  have  all  got  our  buaineaa  to  attend  to.  He  aaya 
"  I  can  Bell  you  four  for  3d."  He  had  no  auapicion  that  they  were  wanted 
for  poiaoning  purpoaea.  She  geta  four  for  3d.,  instead  of  paying  a  penny 
a  piece  for  them.  Tou  aaked  a  ^^uestion  upon  that.  There  were  other 
thinga  she  bought,  and  ahe  paid  ijr  them.  It  ia  not  auggeated  that  she 
put  down  the  2d.  only.  She  gave  an  order  for  a  big  quantity  of  Horlick'a 
malted  mixture,  ahe  gave  an  order  for  the  white  precipitate  powder.  So 
far  aa  the  fly-papers  were  concerned,  ahe  put  the  2d.  down,  and  ahe  said, 
'*  Will  you  give  me  two?  "  He  aaid,  "  You  can  have  four  for  3d.,"  and 
ahe  takes  the  four.  She  goes  home,  and  she  firat  of  all  puta  them  on  one 
plate  and  moistens  them,  and  then  she  puta  them  into  four  saucers  in 
Miaa  Barrow'f*  room,  two  on  the  mantelpiece  and  two  on  the  chest  of 
drawers.     For  the  moment  I  will  leave  the  fly-papeia  there. 

On  6th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  September  Dr.  Sworn  called.  I  do 
not  auppoae  if  you  aearched  all  the  annala  of  poiaoning  casea  you  would 
find  such  a  thing  as  that.  On  the  9th  he  gave  her  a  blue  pill,  which, 
you  will  probably  know,  ia  a  cleanaer  of  the  system,  and  will  tend  to  get 
rid  of  any  poisonous  matter  that  may  be  in  the  aystem.  On  the  10th, 
for  the  first  time,  Dr.  Sworn  did  not  call.  Now,  on  the  11th  cornea 
the  incident  of  the  will.  We  have  no  evidence  except  the  evidence  of 
the  father  to  corroborate  the  story.  We  have  evidence  that  Miss  Barrow 
said  something  about  making  a  will ;  ahe  wanted  to  make  a  will  ao  that 
the  property  which  belonged  tc  Mrs  Grant  should  go  to  the  Grant  boy 
and  the  Grant  giri.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  own  property — ahe 
wanted,  if  possible,  having  bought  it  from  Hook,  to  leave  it  to  these 
children,  so  that  they  should  have  their  father's  and  their  mother's  pro- 
perty. She  makes  that  will.  Some  criticism  is  made  of  the  way  in 
which  the  will  is  drawn.  My  learned  friend  ia  asking  you  to  aasume,  not 
only  that  this  man  is  an  expeit  poisoner,  but  that  he  ia  an  expert  lawyer, 
knowing  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms  that  a  lawyer  would  know,  and 
that  the  mere  substitution,  or  the  putting  in  of  a  wrong  word,  would  not 
pass  the  whole  of  her  personal  effects.  There  it  is.  The  will  ia  made. 
Aa  Mr.  Seddon  saya,  "  It  was  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  never  took  any 
benefit  under  the  will."  She  had  already  said,  a  long  while  ago,  that 
ahe  did  not  want  her  ie.dtions  to  benefit  under  the  will  at  all.  She  ia 
making  a  will  dealing  only  with  the  thinga  ahe  had  bought  from  Book, 
and  which  lieloaeed  to  the  Granta  originally.  "  Well,"  aaya  Seddon, 
"  I  made  the  wiU  to  the  beat  of  my  ability.  1  never  thought  it  would 
he  operative  i  I  ^d  not  the  smallest  suspicion  that  this  woman  would  be 
likriy  to  die,  and  Uiat  the  will  would  be  acted  upon.  I  intended  to  take 
it  to  a  Bolicitor'a  and  hav«  it  properly  drawn  up." 

There  it  ia.  The  wife  and  the  father  are  preaent.  Againat  the 
father,  I  auppoae,  no  suggestion  of  any  aort  or  ahape  ia  made.  -    The  father 
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wibwwed  it ;  he  uyi  that  it  waa  reaa  over  to  her  and  the  leemed  to 

.„W^^f'  ^"  ^^  *"•  ■^*  *■■**  **"»  ""■  ''""gley  >»  expected, 
and  ahe  did  arrive.  Here,  again,  there  ia  a  point  whid.  may  be^nali 
a.  compared  wia  some  other. ;  but  I  .ubmit  to  you  it  ia  a  pmnt  that  you 
cannot  disregard  when  you  are  conaidering  the  guilt  of  these  people.  Mrs 
Longley  it  Mr.  Seddon'a  .Uter.  Thia  is  not  challenged,  and  ^erefore  I 
^  .  !'.!!•  "^P^-  "7  '««"'«<»  '"™d  most  courteously  «iid  we 
Mn  accept  thi.  statement  of  Mrs.  Longley  with  regard  to  it  She  is 
tteir  witness  Mrs.  Longley  «,id,  "  My  Uband  hid  written  up  a  few 
ill  "  °Th  *»,';?'"' 'k'tk?"-  ye  might  come  up  and  atay  at  ToUington 
hfJr.„^  -J  ^^^^^  '"'™''  "P""  *•>«  lOtk-  Then  Seddon  had  written 
back  and  said,  We  are  very  sorry  we  are  fuU  up,  but  atiU,  if  you  do 
not  mind  coming  and  taking  pot  luck,  we  shaU  be  glad  to  have  you  "     Is 

in^^riv ''•  "  n-  "*'^"*  ""»*  •  "'»''  ""»  ^o^  'ho  are  going  to 
commit  this  appalhng  murder,  and  who  are  going  to  commit  it  ^th 
diabolical  skill  by  never  exceeding  the  dose  .0  a.  to  av.id  a  rash  coming 
out,  or  any  objective  symptom,  which  would  be  reco      sed  by  a  medical 

r?Lv°"^ '?!!■'*  ""'*••'*''  "J"^  ""^  '*"''  "t»  *h«  i'""*.  »nd  tarn  out 
of  their  own  b«^oom  m  order  to  accommodate  these  people  I  I  submit 
that  It  la  mcredible  that  any  man  could  have  done  that!  knd  have  Wn 
mtendmg  to  murder  at  the  time  The  Seddon.  gave  up  tttir  room  t^ 
them.     Now,  Dr    Sworn  say.—"  I  do  not  think  .he  wa.  in  a  fit  rtate  to 

r^fl  "  "h  Zf^K'^^i,  ?  T"  '^°"8ht  highly  of  her  mental  conditio^ 
at  all."    He  did  not  call  on  the  12th.  wuuiuuii 

Now,  I  come  to  the  crucial  day.      A.  far  aa  the  evidence  iniea    thev 

jii'iT*!^..^  *J  midnight  on  Tuesday,  the  12th,  and  <m  the  ^ing  of 

the  I3th  the  firat  thmg  we  know  of  any  importance  i.  that  Dr    Swora 

oame  at  11  o  clock.       He  found  her  weaker  on  account  of  the  diarrhoea, 

but  the  .icknew  w«  not  wor«.       He  told  u.  that  he  had  given  heTsom; 

otter  med.cme,  and  you  find  that  he  ha,  given  her  f«sh  medicine  that  daT 

and  apparenUy  the  medicme  haa  done  what  it  was  calculated  to  do^ 

reheved  tte  nau»a.       The  diarrhoea  was  much  the  «me.  and  he  said, 

1  thought  ahe  wa.  in  a  senous  condition."       My  learned  friend  cross- 

eiammed  hm,  I  think,  a  Uttle  unduly-I  wiU  not  My  unfairly,  because 

nothing  my  learned  fnend  would  do  would  be  unfair— becaure  I  do  not 

^f  C.'PP'?"'-'*?.  *»"'**  "''"*  '^'•-  S*°™  m^""'-  What  he  said  was, 
Anybody  who  is  ill  is  in  danger,  but  the  question  of  immediate  danmr 
and  danger  is  a  question  of  degree  which  you  cannot  possibly  decide  "  In 
most  oa.es  the  actual  proximate  caure  of  death  is  heart  failure  •  it  is 
brought  on  by  circumstance,  which  tend  to  cause  tiiat,  but  the  ab.olut<i 
cauM  1.  heart  failure.  Now,  if  a  persm  i.  in  bed  some  days  with  epidemic 
diarrhoea  and  her  oonttitution  haa  been  rapidly  weakening,  and  she  i« 
in  a  gastno  condition  brought  about  by  intemperance,  the  queation  as  to 
the  immediate  moment  at  which  the  danger  becomes  imminent  U  impossible 
for  any  medical  man  to  teU,  becauM  it  depend,  upon  thinga  you  cannot 
•ee.  It  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  heart  to  resist  the  presrare  which 
the  abnormal  condition  of  the  body  put.  upon  it.  If  the  heart  respondi, 
and  respond,  properly  the  heart  goes  on,  and  it  will  beat  itwlf  through 
that  particular  criai.,  but  if  the  circulation  and  the  vitality  have  been 
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enfeebled  by  a  long  illncM  tiie  heart  ia  enfeebled  relatively  with  the  reit 
of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  the  heart  ii  leu  able  to  repel  an  iniidioua 
attack  of  thia  kind  than  it  Tould  at  the  conunenoement  of  the  illnew. 
So  Dr.  Sworn  aayi,  "  I  could  not  aay  what  the  condition  of  the  heart 
waa.  There  waa  no  exoeaaire  teinperattue.  Aa  far  aa  I  know,  her 
pulae  waa  certainly  thin  and  flabby.  The  diarrhoea  had  weakened  her. 
The  vomiting  had  stopped  to  a  certain  extent.  I  thought  she  was  in 
danger,  but  I  did  not  think  she  was  going  to  die.  I  thought  she  would 
recover."  That  recovery  depended  upon  whether,  if  a  crisia  supervened, 
the  heart  waa  sufficiently  atrong  to  resist  it.  Here  the  crisia  doea  come 
on  within  thirty-two  hours  of  the  time  the  doctor  saw  her.  The  con- 
stitution waa  so  enfeebled  by  the  long  period  of  diarrhoea  from  which  she 
had  been  suffering  that  the  heart  whi(£  is  attacked  has  not  got  the  strength 
to  repel  the  attack ;  and  failure  of  tim  heart  was  brought  on  from  that 
very  reason,  and  death  ensues.  You  get  death  ensuing  from  heart  failure, 
the  heart  failure  being  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  weakened  by  the 
long  course  of  diarrhoea  and  sickness  which  this  woman  had  gone  through. 
He  said,  "  I  thought  the  woman  was  in  danger,  but  not  imminent  danger.  I 
did  not  think  she  was  going  to  die  ;  I  thought  she  was  going  to  recover."  I 
can  see  nothing  in  that  to  quarrel  with.  He  said  that  it  all  depends  upon 
her  c<nidition  inside,  which  he  could  not  diagnose.  I  think  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  any  person  looking  at  this  particular  woman  on  thia 
particular  day  would  assume  that  she  was  not  going  to  die ;  Dr.  Sworn 
said  that  be  did  not  think  she  was  going  to  die  before  he  saw  her  again 
when  he  was  coming  to  see  her  next  morning.  She  is  not  very  strong 
either  mentally  or  physically  <»  this  day,  and  Dr.  Sworn  sends  her  down 
a  new  medicine  first.  He  sends  down  another  chalky  mixture,  which  is, 
of  course,  to  deal  with  diarrhoea.  It  is  of  no  good  for  the  sickness;  it 
is  to  do  with  the  diarrhoea. 

On  this  day  something  happened  which  waa  not  thought  much  of  at 
the  time,  but  Mrs.  Seddon,  going  in  and  out  of  the  sick  room,  getting 
flannels  for  this  woman,  upset  one  of  these  fly-papers  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  my  lord  put  to  her  by  way  of  examination,  not  cross-examination, 
perfectly  fairly,  certain  questions,  and  it  ia  an  answer  which  she  gave  to 
my  lord  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention — "  I  broke  this  saucer, 
and  I  cotdd  not  be  bothered  with  having  all  these  things  about — two  on 
aaa  plate  fnd  two  on  the  other — so  1  took  the  whole  four  and  put  the 
whole  four  in  a  soup  plate  and  poured  on  some  more  fresh  water.  1  put 
the  soup  plate  on  the  little  table  between  the  two  windows."  That  was 
within  three  feet  of  Miss  Barrow.  Nobody  has  ever  thought  anything 
of  it,  and,  although,  technically  we  are  not  on  behalf  of  the  defence  driven 
to  explain,  or  to  deal  with  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  tmless  it  is 
evidence  that  presses  against  us,  any  human  being  who  has  considered  this 
case  will  probably  consider  for  himself — how  doea  this  arsenic,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  in  the  body  come  to  be  there!  I  will  deal  with  the  question 
of  quantity  presently,  but  the  question  will  be,  how  did  it  get  Uiere? 
That  will  be  the  question  which  I  must  elaborate  upon  presenUy.  I  am 
sorry  to  take  up  your  time  about  the  mass  of  matter  I  have  to  deal  with ; 
I  would  gladly  tpue  myieU  and  you,  but  I  must  do  what  I  have  got  to  do 
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nave  to  take  eome  little  more  of  your  time  ^^ 

?!^  17L  *!"*' •«''„'''  y««  "ay  deal  with  the  object  I  had  in  »iew^ 
The  evidenoe  u  that  Mn.  Seddon  bought  thcae  four  flv-DaMri  on  *A 

Kt:v"''  r  i-'^r'^d.  took  SL.  ^ztzJuz7oHbJl 

From  the  moment  when  they  flrtt  began  to  ioak  in  water  they  had  begvm 
as  fly-pape™,  to  low  their  erienical  powen  by  beins  in  thi  wate"  Md 

I^r  Vn  thiTl.  ^'  'v^  *^*  .'""  fly-paper,  were  taken,  and  if  the 
7^71  ^.^!^  T""  '"^  ■">*  •*«"  P"*  ">  *e  '"oP  plate  (there  i.  no 
•o^t  nUt„  U'  T"^  y°"  '""'''  8**  *^°"  '<"'8-"«d  P«Ar.  put  into  tte 
Jh«  S.  1  ^^  °'?u"  "'"?'■■  ""^  ''  """^'^  •»  '"  *"«  JU.V  to  «.y  whether 
bZ  ^^."^t"  kT  ""'™'*"°.««-  I'''  »"yho*  that  .tufl  would  ha^e 
^tl^^^VMiilf  W^"'""  """""""^  *""*•  ''  '*  >""*  -«  80t  down 

Mr.  MtMHtii,  Hiii— I  follow,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Jottkb  BnounLL— I  .hall  not  read  it  any  other  w«t  than  ta  mc 
gert  oertam  fact.,  and  to  teU  them  why  I  put  certa  J  qu«ti™'  AatlaT 
denoe  Y^i^it^T""  "  'f  ^""^  8«?tlemen.  to  interpret  the  evi- 
o^'  to  I  iZlt  i;  T>.  ri*'''  ""gS^t'-'S  «»  yo"  what  that  evidence 
^r!,f  ;...  1— ?  ^  '^"  *^l"  """^  *»  '"■•  th«t  Mr..  Seddon  did  pour 
hr^.„  ^}^^^  """*"^  ^  **■"*  ""  ■"  the  three  saucer,  which  were  not 

II  wljat  I  have  rtated  u  challenged  m  any  way  by  my  learned  friend    I 

^tt,  tjf^^^*  ".'"  "O  .<*!«»}<»,  to  »  "edieal  man  being  caUed  to  deal 
wjth  the  pomt  at  any  atage  of  the  caw. 

■■„  .J  '""  **"  22"  "'"'*  '  ™B8*»'  '■  tfce  real  truth  in  regard  to  the  anenic 
in  thu  caw.      The  arwnio  in  thi.  caw  i.  not  in  the  fo™  of  orfitTrr^de 

there  are  four  or  five  gram,  m  each  paper--it  i.  for  you  to  fervour 

ZSw"h,*°  *^n'  'iJl'^"!  "  •«■  P'e"work-thi.^o,^d  rparfj 
tZ^fJl  a  «naU  additiM.  of  .ater;  but.  if  you  add  more  water,  L™. 
«t  tJT  ^^;  ^  "^'  '."^''  "">*  evaporate  with  it.  You  w<^d 
«t  the  return  of  the  arwmc;  it  would  reprecipitate  into  the  paper,  ud 

M*MUC  which  had  already  been  ertracted  by  the  fiirt  operation,  iid  thai 

IL^i^M!J"'.K"°^"*'  T"  *^*  P'P*'  "  '*  'tood^d  extrect  mo«. 
Awunmg  that  there  were  four  paper.,   although  .ome  portion  of  the 

^^  r,^^™  ^^  ^^'^^:  t^'^i-'S  the  aver^  at  three  or  four  grain.. 
Sli^°  "^"^  "^  fT""  '"  ^  P'P*"'  •  "^  «^  q»»ntity  of 
iiidlo^^*  ™  accounted  lor.  at  any  rate,  two  or  tiiree  grain.,  which 
D,^^.  r  \'^'°vT.T*  "'  eraporation.  I  put  that  before  you. 
tt;.  Willooi  ha.  heard  what  I  have  «id,  and  I  think  he  will  accept  that  a 
oein^  aoctmte.  '^ 

T       Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  coming  to  the  night  of  the  13th.      Gentlemm, 
I  cannot  help  nymg  to  you  that  it  ia  impoaible  to  overertimate  the  im- 
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porUnoe  of  the  evenU  of  tlut  ni^t  when  you  come  to  make  up  your 
mindi  affimutiTely  one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  queatim  of  the  guilt 
of  tbeae  two  people.  I  do  not  thuk  it  ii  controverted,  becauae  I  under- 
•tood  It  waa  not  going  to  be  controverted,  and  that  there  w»i  no  necewity 
to  caU  corroborating  ritneaaea  from  the  Marlborough  Theatre— that  the 
autement  made  by  the  priaonor  that  he  waa  that  night  at  the  theatre  ia 
correct.     I  do  not  think  that  ii  aerioualy  conteated. 

The  AirounT-Gumut — No. 

Mr.  MuaHiix  Hall— I  underatand  from  my  friend  that  it  ia  not  con- 
teated. Therefore  we  can  leave  Seddon  out  of  the  queation  altogether  aa 
far  aa  that  night  ia  concerned  until  12.30  at  night,  or,  rather,  in  the  ea'Iy 
morning  of  the  14th.  Now,  what  happened  I  It  waa  a  very  hot  night, 
we  are  told.  Mra.  Seddon  and  her  aiater-in-Uw,  Mri.  Longley,  were 
(tending  at  the  gate  looking  for  her  huabond  to  return.  They  were  more 
or  leaa  in  and  out,  the  window  of  Miu  Barrow'a  room  being  open.  Mis« 
Barrow  had  been  complaining  of  pain,  and  I  think  aome  flannels  had  been 
got  ready  for  her  even  before  thu  time,  but  about  midnight  Hra.  Seddon 
auddenl^  waa  atartled  by  a  voice  crying  out,  "  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying," 
proceedmg  from  Miu  Barrow'a  room.  Mn.  Seddon  goea  up  into  the 
room,  and  in  the  room  ahe  finda  Miaa  Barrow  in  bed  with  coniiderable 
pain ;  ahe  promptly  geta  her  aome  hot  flannela  for  the  purpoae  of  relieving 
thia  intenae  gaatrio  pain.  That  takea  place,  aa  far  aa  she  can  aay,  about 
midnight. 

About  12.30  Seddon  retuma.  They  go  into  the  houae,  and 
some  diicuiaion  takes  place  between  Mr.  and  Mra.  Seddon  and  Mra. 
Longley  aa  to  what  the  real  condition  of  Miaa  Barrow  ia.  Apparently  Mra. 
Seddon  tella  Mr.  Seddon  what  has  happened,  that  she  heard  thia  woman 
crying  out,  "  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying,"  and  Mra  Longley  is  appealed  to 
and  asked  whether,  aa  she  told  you  in  re-examination,  ahe  really  thought 
that  Miss  Barrow  was  so  very  ill.  She  said,  "  No,  I  do  not  think  «o, 
because  anybody  so  ill  aa  that  could  not  call  out  aa  loud  aa  that,  and  I 
think  she  is  making  herself  out  worse  than  she  is."  The  rest  of  that 
conversation  waa  that  there  waa  some  delay,  but  apparently  at  about 
one  o'clock  these  people  go  to  bed.  Mrs.  Longley  goea  to  bed,  and,  aa 
far  aa  I  know,  on  the  way  up  Mr.  and  Mra.  Seddon  and  Mra.  Longley 
look  in  to  see  Miss  Barrow.  Mrs.  Longley  tella  you,  if  I  recollect  tlw 
evidence  rightly,  that  she  did  not  see  Miss  Barrow's  face — she  was  then 
in  bed — and  therefore  ahe  could  form  no  opinion  from  the  peraonal  appear- 
ance of  Miaa  Barrow  ;  ahe  only  formed  her  opinion  from  the  loudness 
of  the  voice  which  she  had  heard  described  by  Mrs.  Seddon  when  the 
woman  called  out,  "  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying."  Now,  gentlemen, 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Seddon  and  Mrs.  Seddon  and,  aa  I  say,  Mre.  Longley 
do  go  up  before  they  go  to  bed,  and  Seddon  remonstrates  with  Miss  Barrow 
and  says,  "  Do,  for  goodnesa  sake,  leave  us  in  decent  quiet.  My  wife 
ia  very  tired.  She  has  been  looking  after  you  for  a  long  time.  Let  ua 
get  aome  sleep."  I  do  not  think  Uiere  is  the  amaileat  auggestiou  about 
Mrs.  Longley  being  present  when  this  poisonous  doae  waa  administered. 
Anyhow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon  then  retired  to  bed,  and  upon  the  events 
of  the  night  after  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dispute  at  all  between 
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At  1  gather  th«7  went  to  bed  about 


th*  proiecution  tod  the  defence. 
one  o'clook. 

About  1.30  the  boy  calli  out,  "  Chickie  w«nU  you."  Hn.  Seddon 
w«it  up  alone,  at  I  pther  it,  and  attended  to  Miw  Barrow  and  went  to 
bed.  I  luppoee  the  attended  her  at  far  at  the  commode  wai 
concerned,  and  to  forth.  It  it  important  to  remember  that  on  the  4th 
September  the  had  got  out  of  her  own  bed  and  complained  of  the  fliei 
and  gone  to  the  boy't  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  pattage. 

Of  courte,  the  woman  would  have  to  be  going  in  and  out  of  bed ; 
there  wai  no  quettion  of  patting  motiont  in  the  bed ;  the  commode  wtt 
at  the  tide  of  the  bed.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  got  out  one  tide 
of  the  bed  or  the  other.  It  it  a  big  bed.  It  it  thown  to  have  been  more 
uted  on  the  oppotite  tide  than  that.  There  it  very  little  point  in  that, 
but  we  mutt  take  it,  knowing  what  we  do  of  her  condition,  that  the 
mutt  have  been  getting  out  and  in  of  bed  during  this  period  for  the 
purpote  of  uting  the  commode,  becaute  there  it  no  tuggeation  of  anybody 
attending  upon  her  with  bed  pant  or  anything  of  that  kind.  A  commode 
It  being  uted  for  the  purpote.  That  being  to,  you  have  got  to  remember 
that  when  Mrt.  Seddon  goet  up  the  firtt  time  after  they  had  been  called 
the  goes  up  and  attenda  to  her,  puU  tome  flannelt  under  her,  and 
pottibly,  at  I  lay,  helpt  her  in  the  other  matter.  She  then  returned 
to  bed. 

About  three  o'clook— I  do  not  think  it  mattert  exactly — but  within 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  boy  callt  down.     Mrt.  Seddon  goet  up 
^am,  and  again   retumt   to   bed,  having  put  tome  more  flannel*  on. 
Then,  about  lour  o'clock,  the  boy  callt  again,  and  thit  time  they  both 
got  up.     You  remember  the  convertation.       Mr.  Seddon  taid,   "  Let  me 
go."     She  taid,  "  Oh,  no,  I  mutt  go,  too;  it  it  no  good  your  going,  you 
cannot  do  what  it  neceitary,"   and  they  both  go,   and  they  find  Miss 
Barrow  on  the  floor  and  the  boy  holding  her  up.     Then  what  happened 
waa  this.     Mitt  Barrow  told  Mrt.  Seddon  that  the  wanted  to  make  use 
of  the  commode,  and  for  deoency't  take  Mr.   Seddon  went  ouUide  the 
door,  whiltt  Mta.  Seddon  aititted  Mitt  Barrow  to  the  commode.     Then, 
attorwarde,  both  got  her  back  to  bed.     Mitt  Barrow  waa  anxioua  for  Mm. 
Seddon  to  itop.     Mr.  Seddon  did  not  want  her  to  atop,  but  eventually  Mr«. 
Seddon  tat  down  in  the  cane  chair  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  she 
uted  an  expreaaion  which  may  be  familiar  to  tome  of  you ;    ahe  taid. 
"  I  doted.     I  waa  aleeping  tired."     If  any  of  you  have  been  in  the  north 
you  know  what  that   enprettion    meant.        It   meant,    "  I    cannot   keep 
awake,  I  am  dozing  off."     She  taid  very  fairly  to  the  Attorney- General, 
when  he  atked  her  the  quettion,  "  I  really  cannot  tay  how  long  I  was 
in  that  condition,  becaute  I  waa  dozing  off."     As  you  know,  it  it  veij 
difficult  to  think  of  the  time  when  you  are  in  that  condition ;  you  do  not 
know  how  the  time  goes.     What  the  doet  aay  it  thit,   "At  near  as  I 
remember  the  pasted  into  a  tound,  peaceful  tleep,  and  I  remember  her 
beginning  to  anore;  ahe  always  did  anore  more  c  leat.     I  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  it;  it  was  a  natural  snoring."     My         led  friend  atked  Mr. 
Seddon  what  wat  the  neoetaity  for  him  to  atay.     He  taid,   "I  waa  sot 
going  to  leave  my  wife  all  alone.     I  ttayed  there,  and  u  the  tmell  wis 
very  bad  I  ttood  at  the  door  and  put  on  a  pipe  in  order  to  kill  t^  tmell; 
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•nd,  M  f tr  u  I  oould  in  the  very  fcintish  light  I  endeaTourad  to  read 
•omething  while  my  wife  dozed  in  the  chair."  Aa  far  ai  we  know,  thia 
muat  hare  taken  an  hour  and  a  halt,  or  even  more.  Ai  tar  aa  Hn. 
Seddon  ii  concerned,  ahe  doe*  not  aeem  to  have  heard  the  rapid  tranaition 
to  the  final  atate  of  atertoroua  breathing  which  you  hare  heard  deicribed, 
but  ahe  may  have  been  awakened  by  lomething,  very  likely  thia  very 
nolle  itKlt,  not  appreciating  what  the  noiae  wat,  and  Seddon  himielf  laya 
that  he  diitinctly  heard  it,  and  be  i^produced  that  nolle  which  anybody 
who  has  been  in  a  death-room  knowi  immediately  precedea  death — heavy 
breathing  in  the  throat.  Then  be  goea  and  looka  at  her.  Breathing 
baa  atopped  altogether,  and  he  does  what  !  venture  to  think  i>  a  very 
proper  thing  to  do,  having  a  doubt  aa  to  what  had  happened,  not  being 
a  doctor,  be  raiaea  her  eyelida.  Ai  you  all  know,  that  ia  where  you  get  the 
fifit  indication  of  death.  And  he  aaja — "  Good  God,  ihe'i  dead."  That 
ia  the  atory  of  that  night. 

Now,  to  put  into  it  the  mott  you  can  put  into  it,  Mri.  Seddon  aaya 
that  certainly  once  on  that  night — ihe  doea  not  remember  which  time  it 
waa — ^he  gave  her  aome  brandy.  SedJon  says  he  thinks  it  waa  only  once, 
but  he  ia  not  very  clear  about  it.  But  whether  it  was  once  or  twice  doea 
not  much  matter.  Except  tor  the  administration  of  brandy,  there  ia 
no  vehicle  auggested  by  which  any  poison  could  have  been  given. 

Now,  gentlemen,  tills  woman  is  then  dead.  It  ia  then  about  a  quarter 
or  half-past  six  In  the  morning,  and  here  ia  this  mac  left  there.  If  he  is 
a  guilty  man,  there  he  is,  having  succeeded  In  accomplishing  this  terrible 
murder.  He  has  murdered  this  woman.  Of  course,  1  know  that  there  is 
no  bound  to  the  marvelloua  histrionic  powera  of  certain  persona.  But 
I  auggest  it  is  an  incredible  thine — ^the  actor  is  not  bom  who 
would  have  the  marvelloua  control  that  it  is  suppoaed  this  man  had — when 
he  suddenly  sees  the  pulse  of  lite  oease — the  lifting  of  the  eyelids  to  find 
that  the  woman  he  has  murdered  Is  in  tact  dead — thia  marvelloua  actor  to 
turn  round  and  iihout,  "Good  God,  she's  dead  I  " 

There  it  ia  tor  your  consideration.  If  you  believe  the  atory,  there 
never  was  a  more  consummate  piece  of  acting  than  this  man  ejaculating 
in  this  way,  "  Good  God,  she's  dead  " — the  real  truth  being  that  he  has 
himaelf  killed  her  by  administering  a  fatal  dose  at  poison. 

Now,  gentlemen,  after  the  death  really  1  do  not  understand  that  any 
serious  suggeation  is  made  ao  tar  as  regards  Mr.  Seddon's  immediate 
conduct.  Obviously  the  first  thing  he  ought  to  do  Is  to  go  tor  a  doctor. 
Obviously  the  proper  doctor  to  fetch,  all  other  thinga  being  equal,  is  the 
doctor  who  haa  attended  the  patient.  My  friend  with  great  force  has 
already  made  the  comment,  becauae  he  haa  the  Information,  that  there 
were  three  or  tour  doctors  In  the  street  who  were  available — but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seddon  have  both  told  you  that  they  never  for  any  one  moment  during 
that  night  thought  that  thia  woman  waa  going  to  die.  They  only  thought 
that  ahe  waa  in  the  same  condition  as  she  had  been  in,  and  not  in  any 
Immediate  danger  of  dying.  They  never  thought  that  for  a  moment. 
Otherwise  it  la  obvious  that  if  they  were  ao  immune  from  detection  aa  is 
obviously  the  case,  for  their  own  protection  they  would  have  fetched  the 
firit  doctor  they  came  to.  and  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  detect 
tliat  there  waa  anything  wrong.     All  that  he  could  have  done  waa  to  have 
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Bi«n  Mm*  palliitive— wme  toothinar  draught— «nd  probtbly  orderad  bar 
hot  fl.no«|.  to  »othe  the  p.in.  Il  theM  p«opl«  re«UMd  th>t  ifae  wh 
dying  It  wu  their  duty  to  bring  the  nearut  doctor  Uwy  could.  Ur. 
B«ldon  uid,  in  auwor  to  >  queation,  "  Of  oourM,  1  kn«w  the  doctor  waa 
coming  in  the  morning,  ud,  therefore,  not  thinking  that  abe  w»a  dying, 
there  waa  no  need  for  me  to  bo  alarmed  about  it  at  aU."  You  hare 
heard  about  the  woman'a  heavy  breathing  and  anoring.  Wo  know  abe 
waa  aathmatic,  and  we  were  told  by  one  of  the  doctore  that  ahe  auServd 
from  bronchitia.  lliat  would  probably  auggeat  aome  congeation  in  the 
bronchial  organa ;  therefore,  you  might  expect  more  anoring  from  her  than 
from  a  peraon  in  a  normal  condition.     All  theae  thinga  are  perfectly  con- 

iiatent  with  death  from  epidemic  diarrhcea  or  ayncope — heart  failure in 

no  way  to  be  diatinguiahed  from  death  by  araenicaf  poiaoning.  Accord- 
ing to  the  acientific  evidence,  death  fro*  araenical  poiaoningu  produced 
m  the  aame  way  except  that  it  ia  the  araenical  poiaon  whid  inducea  the 
attack.  The  attack  ia  the  aame  whether  it  come  from  gaatro-enteritii 
or  araenical  poiaoning.  The  only  point  ia  the  atrength  of  the  heart.  If 
the  heart  doea  not  reaiat  the  atUck  you  have  death.  Gentlemen,  I  need 
not  trouble  to  labour  that  point,  but  aa  far  aa  the  actual  death  ia  concerned, 
even  if  a  doctor  waa  called  in,  nothing  could  hare  indicated  that  this 
death  waa  otherwiee  than  what  I  auggeat  it  waa— •  death  from  epidemic 
diarrhoea. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  ia  another  point.  The  moment  thia  poor 
woman  is  dead  the  firat  thing  Seddon  doea  ia  to  go  off  to  Dr.  Sworn.  Hii 
place  ia  fifteen  or  twenty  minutea'  walk.  He  goea  off  for  Dr  Sworn 
and  aaka  Dr.  Sworn  to  come  at  once.     He  tella  him  he  believea  that  abe 

la  dead — a  very  important  piece  of  evidence.     Dr.  Sworn  aaya and  it  ii 

here  that  he  waa  rather  pressed  by  my  learned  friend—"  I  waa  not  aur- 
priaed  to  hear  she  waa  dead — I  did  not  expect  ahe  waa  going  to  die,  but 
having  regard  to  her  condition  when  I  had  seen  her  the  previous  day,  I 
waa  not  surprised  to  hear  that  she  was  dead— and  dead  of  epidemic 
diarrhoea— and,  without  being  aaked  for  it,  I  handed  him  a  certificate  ol 
death." 

Now,  conaider  for  a  moment.  Thia  ia  in  the  north  of  Ixindon— 
ToUington  Park.  No  one  can  live  in  that  part  of  the  world  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  enormoua  atride  that  has  been  made  in  the  hygienic 
disposition  of  the  dead  by  the  introduction  of  the  Golder'a  Green  Cre- 
matorium, which  reara  its  chimney  within  the  view  of  anybody— within 
a  dnvo  of  this  place,  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  aa  well  a 
the  rich.  Gentlemen,  I  put  thia  to  you  aa  the  atrongeat  point  in  thii 
caae,  becauae  you  cannot  get  away  from  thia.  If  thia  waa  a  murder, 
It  waa  not  only  a  cruel  murder,  but  a  highly  akilful  and  delibersti 
murder,  compassed  by  a  highly  akilful  man  of  great  knowledge— a  nuui 
who  knew  the  way  in  which  arsenic  acted,  who  knew  the  effect  of 
arsenic,  who  knew  that  the  aymptoms  produced  by  arsenic  were  tin 
aame  aa  the  aymptoma  produced  by  epidemic  diarrhoea,  and  who  took 
advantage  of  an  attack  of  epidemic  diarrhoea  to  produce  by 
•dmmistenng  arsenic  aymptoms  which  might  be  miataken  for  those  of 
epidemic  diarrhoea.  Gentlemen,  it  is  incredible  that  thia  man  would 
not  have  known  that  one  of  the  effecta  of  arsenic  ia  the  preaervatin 


Closing  Speech  on  behalf  of  F.  H.  Seddon. 

■r.  ■wMaMlaa 
^•ot  upon  Uw  body.  What  I  am  going  to  luggMt  to  you  ii  proUblT 
known  to  tvery  nun  who  known  that  the  lymptonu  of  tho  on*  end 
tbt  other  are  identical.  What  haa  be  to  dot  He  baa  only  to  get 
another  death  certificata,  and  he  can  at  once  have  thai  body  cremated, 
and  all  evidence  of  the  anenio  practically  deitro-.t.l  1  do  not  know 
that  •am*  null  portion  might  not  poMibly  reiuiin  ia  the  u  hei.  but 
you  may  take  it  for  all  practical  purpoeee  the  e.i.  .1  ■■  ot  nr«.-ui-  i.„ild 
b*  entirely  deatroyed.  Thi«  man  muat  have  '  :..»u  vv  l^i-iga,  if  >• 
WM  the  akilful  ^wraon  that  ia  auggetted— tl.  i.»«u.c  ivr.u.n,  in  « 
body,  and,  renuuung  in  th*  body,  preaervo  ii  r.-.m  mc mif  .n.m  ,.^11 
^    if  It  u  buried. 

^  '       There  ia  on*  point  here  which  ii  of  ra..«  vital  ■■.^i>oiti..'.jt  iti    ,hia 
y^caa*.       It  ia  admitted  in  the  coura*  of  the  croie-eiiLiin  iion  Ly  all  tl>* 
>,  doctor*  that,  ao  far  aa  the  objective  aymptonu-  >  u  kn„  r  wl..,t  I  mean 
by  objective  lymptoma — th*  lymptomi  which  apjjtar  \i\<i  a  tl  >     jt»id»— 
■0  far  aa  the  objective  aymptoma  are  concerned,  nut  cm'i    u-e  the  «ymp- 
,    torn*  of  araenical  poiioning  and  sjinptoma  of  epidemic  .i.'nMliaM  identical 
J.  dunng  the  courae  of  the  illness,  but  after  death  on  th*  body  aa  it  lies. 
jj  Unlet*  the  araenic  hat   been   administered   for  a  long  period  so   aa  to 
^  produce  a  raab,   watery  ejn,    or  something  of  that  kind,  there   is  no 
I     objective  symptom  on  the  face  of  the  corpse  which  would  enable  anybody 
to  say  whether  that  person  had  died  of  epide    ic  diarrbsa  or  bad  died 
of   arsenical  poisoning.        Gentlemen,    if   you   are  going  to   assume   th* 
intimate  and  minute  knowledge  as  against  these  two  people  for  the  pur- 
»  poe*  of  convicting  them,  you  muat  accept  the  corroUary  that  they  also 
"yknew   the   other  great   facU,    which   are   well   known   facts   with  regard 
,  to  arsenical  poisoning.       This   man,    if  he  is  guUty,    has   committed  a 
X  most  akilful  cnme,  a  crime  ao  skilful  that,  whatever  the  verdict  of  this 
N  Court  will  be,  there   must  always,    to  all  eternity,    be   some  difference 
*  of  opinion  about  it.       Of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  you;  you 
y^  have  to  make  up  your  minds  solely  upon  the  evidence  in  the  case;  but 
;•  we  all  know  that,  whatever  the  result  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  there  are 
^  always  people  who   hold   different   opinions  afterwards.        I   say   if   this 
V^J}"* ''"  '^°  "STied  out  so  skilfully  as  has  been  alleged,  it  is  incred- 
^ible  that  this  man  ahould  not  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
body  cremated.       Immediately  he  eeea  Dr.  Sworn  he  is  given  a  certifi- 
cate; all  he  has  to  do  ia  to  go  to  Dr.  Paul  or  any  other  doctor  and  say, 
^J-*MiMa.  cremate  this  body ;  I  have  the  certificate  signed  by  the  doctor 
who  attended  the  woman;  will  you  give  me  a  second  certificate!"     The 
doctor  would  come  and  see  the  body  which  had  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses died  of  epidemic  diarrhoea;    and  is  there  any  doctor  who  would 
have  hesitated,  having  regard  to  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Sworn  that  the 
woman   had  died  of   epidemic    diarrhoea,    to  give  the    nwessarv   second 
certificate  t 

Mr.  JosTioi  BncsMiLL — ^You  are  saying  what  another  person  would 
have  done. 

Mr.  Marshall — I  aay,  is  there  any  doubt  about  itt  Is  there  any 
doubt,  gentlemen,  that  any  medical  man  called  in  would  have  been  able 
quite  honestly  to  have  given  that  second  certificate  t  I  put  it  entirely 
for  your  consideration,  or,  at  any  rate,  I  will  put  it  as  I  am  absolutely 
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■KBinhmUHaU 
entitled  to  put  it.  I  may  have  been  led  away  jiut  now  into  putting 
it  too  high,  but  thia  I  am  entitled  to  put  to  you,  have  you  any  doubt 
that  Seddon  would  be  juatified  in  thinking  that  that  would  have  been 
the  course  taken  by  any  second  medical  mani  1  put  it  in  a  round  about 
way  juit  now,   but  that  ia  the  way  I  intended  to  put  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  he  cornea  back  armed  with  a  certificate.  He 
meets  Mrs.  Rutt.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  crom-examination 
of  Mrs.  Rutt  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Muir.  I  do  regret  that  my 
learned  friend  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  cross-examine  as  be 
did.  I  do  not  know  why  he  ahould  have  suggested  that  Mrs.  Rutt 
was  a  thief.  It  seemed  to  me  a  little  far-fetched  to  suggest  that 
because  she  had  been  accused  of  dealing  improperly  with  some  linen, 
therefore  she  should  come  and  commit  perjury.  She  gave  her  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances.  You  will  remember  she  said,  "  We  were 
very  poor ;  my  husband  was  out  of  work ;  I  was  washing  some  linen ;  I 
had  taken  some  linen  home  to  wash.  I'  was  very  pressed,  and  I  pawned 
the  linen  to  get  something  temporarily  until  my  husband  was  able  to 
get  a  job.  The  moment  my  husband  came  back  I  would  have  taken 
it  out.  Unfortunately,  the  Seddons  came  back  before  I  got  it  out,  and 
1  was  charged  with  it.  I  have  never  denied  it;  they  threatened  to 
prosecute  me,  but  they  did  not  prosecute  me.'*  Gentlemen,  I  hardly 
think  that  that  is  suggestive  of  any  favour  on  the  ^srt  of  Mrs.  Rutt 
towards  these  people.  I  think  it  is  a  little  far-fetch  I  to  suggest  that 
because  of  that  this  charwoman  would  come  and  commit  perjury.  What 
is  her  evidence)  1  quite  agree  her  evidence  is  not  altogether  parallel 
with  the  evidence  of  the  others.  Would  you  expect  it  to  bet  I  know 
what  would  have  been  said  if  identically  the  same  story  had  been  told. 
But  it  is  a  curious  incident.  After  my  friend  had  done  with  her,  mv 
lord  asked  her  a  question.  1  noticed — everybody  noticed — she  did  not 
notice  because  she  had  been  out  of  Court — but  it  was  obvious  to  any- 
body who  had  been  in  Court  what  was  the  purport  of  the  last  few  ques- 
tions that  he  asked  her.  She  is  asked  whether  the  £4  lOs.  was  in  a 
bag  or  not,  and  she  said  it  was  not.  She  may  have  been  talking  of 
the  time  when  Seddon  pulled  it  out  on  to  the  bed.  To  clear  that  up 
she  was  asked  the  question,  and  she  says,  "  Oh,  yes,  the  cash  box  wm 
on  the  bed;  he  put  it  on  the  bed  to  count  the  money."  Therefore  you 
see  that  on  this  most  important  point  we  have  her  corroboration  tiiat 
although  the  box  was  taken  out  of  the  trunk  it  was  put  on  the  bed  for 
the  purpose  of  counting.  The  other  discrepancy  as  to  whether  the 
counting  took  place  after  the  body  was,  in  fact,  laid  out  or  before,  ii 
a  matter  into  which  we  need  not  mvestigate.  There  is  that  small  dis- 
crepancy, such  as  it  is,  between  Mrs.  Rutt's  story  and  the  story  toM 
you  by  the  two  Seddons.  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  small  import- 
ance. If  you  are  going  to  make  up  your  minds  that  this  man  had 
stolen  £216  and  any  other  money  that  might  have  been  in  the  hoiw. 
or  that  his  wife  stole  it,  they  would  have  ample  opportimity  of  stealing 
it  before  this  period.  Therefore,  the  question  of  whether  £4  lOs.  was, 
in  fact,  found  that  day  is  really  taken  very  little  further  by  the  evidenct 
of  Mrs.  Kutt.  However,  that  is  their  case — ^that  they  found  £1  lOf., 
and  £4  lOs.  only. 
J>« 


closing  Speech  on  behalf  of  F.  H,  Seddon. 

■f.  ManluUl  Hall 
Now,  gentleman,  I  come  to  thU  point,  which,  of  course,  I  do  not 
di^iiise  for  a  moioent  the  importance  of,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
prejudice.  The  prejudice  is  absolutely  overwhelming.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  liiis  Court  who,  assuming  these  people  to  be  absolutely  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  you  are  investigating  againat  them — there  is  not  a 
man  in  thia  Court  who  will  not  condemn  the  monstrous  meanness  and 
covetousness  of  Seddon  in  regard  to  this  unfortimate  woman's  funeral. 
I  do  not  care  a  bit  about  the  suggestion  of  bis  having  stolen  money,  or 
the  auggeation  of  his  having  murdered  her  to  the  tune,  as  it  is  said,  of 
the  annuity — in  common  decency  he  ought  to  have  buried  her  propcjrly 
aiid  well.  Gentlemen,  you  have  to  judge  everybody  by  himseu;  you 
have  to  judge  the  individual  as  you  see  him.  I  am  not  going  in  any 
way  to  palliate  what  I  call  the  meanness  and  covetousness  of  this  man; 
even  if  she  had  never  had  a  farthing  piece,  the  halo  of  sentiment  immedi- 
ately the  breath  was  out  of  the  body  ought  to  have  impelled  this  man 
to  have  given  her  a  decent  funeral;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
The  real  danger  is  that  you  should  allow  it  to  have  too  much  effect  upon 
your  minds.  The  natural  feeling  is  one  of  repugnance  and  hostility. 
The  danger  is  that  you  should  allow  it  to  warp  your  minds  too  much. 
The  whole  of  that  business  with  regard  to  the  funernl  and  taking  ISs.  6d. 
commission,  is  too  petty,  too  mean,  to  be  justified  in  any  way;  and  I 
am  indeed  sorry  to  think  that  there  could  have  been  any  man  so  mean- 
spirited  as  to  have  taken  advantage  of  that  opportunity  for  the  purpose 
of  making  12s.  6d.  on  the  funeral.  The  body  being  buried  in  a  public 
grave*  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  number  of  bodies  being  buried  in 
the  same  grave.  You  know  the  way  these  imdertakers  talk;  we  know 
the  flippant  way  in  which  they  deal  with  death;  they  get  so  accustomed 
to  it.  Tou  will  remember  this  undertaker's  expression  about  the 
"old  lady"  and  the  "good  turn-out,"  and  so  on.  Do  not  let  that 
warp  your  minds;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  one  way  or  the 
other,  except  bo  far,  that  if  this  man  is  a  guilty  zoan  it  makes  it  even 
more  incredible  that  he  should  have  called  attention  to  it  by"  doing  these 
things.  Howevei,  she  was  on  the  Saturday  buried  in  this  public  grave. 
I  have  one  little  comment  to  make.  Do  not  let  this  sentiment  weigh 
upon  you  too  much.  His  explanation  is  that  he  knew  that  Miss  Barrow 
had  a  vault  at  Highgate,  but  that  he  believed,  from  what  the  deceased 
bad  told  him,  that  that  vault  was  fuU  up.  Anyhow,  the  Government, 
having  had  this  body  exhumed,  did  not  see  fit  to  bury  her  anywhere 
else;  they  buried  her  again  in  another  public  grave,  eo  that  any  ques- 
tion of  sentiment,  however  it  reflected  upon  Seddon,  would  seem  to  rf.  ect 
upon  His  Majesty's  Government,  who,  having  had  the  body  exhuiaed, 
re-buried  it  in  a  public  grave.  I  will  not  argue  it  further.  I  wish 
to  say  this  at  once.  I  tender  my  grateful  thanks  to  my  learned  friend 
for  the  way  in  which  he  put  this  point.  He  did  his  best  to  eliminate 
prejudice  from  it,  and  for  that  I  am  thankful. 

I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say  about  that  imfortunate  fimeral.  T 
have  noUiing  more  to  say.  I  have  not  shirked  it.  I  know  the  weight 
trf  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  prejudice.  As  I  say,  it  is  one  of  those  great 
big  atorm  waves  of  prejudice,  but  you  must  not,  because  of  that,  drown  thia 
man  in  that  wave  of  rjspicitm  and  prejudice. 
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...  ^*^'.  gentl^oi.  1  ihould  like  to  pauw  for  one  moment  to  connder 
^  poiibon       Either  thi.  man  i,  guil^  or  he  i,  imioZT     Let  u.  toJ 

^  wXn  ^h  ^  ^Tf^'i  *^'  *^"  "^  '•  K^'y-  He  ha.  murdered 
thu  woman;  .he  i.  dead;  he  ha.  got  a  death  certificate.  He  ha* 
r^I^T  *f  *  "^dejtaker,  and  the  body  i,  to  be  removed  at  a  time 
TTS^  ?^  ^*  undertaker,  n^  by  him,  which.  I  venture  to  «y,  with 
a^d  m  the  hou«  a  few  month,  old,  wa.  a  perfectly  proper  .ugi^ition. 
There  i.  no  .ugge.tion  of  friend.hip  between  sTddon  and  the  undertaker: 
17.  J.  ^,7,  P-^-- '"KK^-'ion.  «nd  ■»»  inference  mu.t  be  drawn  again.i 

M^^A^Il,fA  """f'*"''/'  «P«"f"y  having  regard  to  the  fact  Oiat 
Mr..  Seddon  had  a  baby  a  few  month,  old,  and  thirefore  the  UabiKty  to 
tox  0  po,.on,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  would  be  very  «riou..  A,  I  .ay 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  undertaker,  the  body  i.  out  of  the  houw  and  the 

^^h  ^  u  *«?■•'',»«'="«''".  he  had  firat  of  all  murdered  thi  wZan 

Gentlemen,  you  know,  anybody  know.,  that  the  pa'yment  of  a  laree^^um 
m  gold,  any  «m.  over  £10  or  £15  in  gold,  in.tantly  excite,  the  .rpicion 

»  J„*  '^T^^  ""*"  *«  P"?™*"*  i"  "-de.  If  you  want  to  attract 
attention  to  the  payment  of  any  large  amount,  pay  it  in  gold  and  the 
person  you  pay  it  to  will  probably  never  forget  it.*^  Therefore,  if  y°„  ^ 
aniiou.  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  way  in  which  you  are  making  pay- 
ment, yo-i  wJl  make  them  in  gold,  and  the  per,on  you  make  them  to  wHl 

men,  that  i.  the  flmt  Uimg  that  .trike.  one  a.  a  curiou.  thing  to  do,  if 
thi.  man  ha.  stolen  £200  in  gold,  and  he  know,  perfectly  well  that  the« 
u  a  record  of  the  fact  that  thi.  woman  had  taken  thi.  money  in  gM 
becau«)  he  know,  that  it  come,  out  of  the  .aving.  bank,  and  he  know!   ,'> 

Z7^T!,.'^'"''  *?''  "-^^  '"'■'?«  ''»"''  "'»''«  «"  «"*'?  in  their 
waste  book  of  the  exact  form  in  which  the  payment,  are  made.       What 

fi   '.  J^m  ^,.V'*v"  ""ege«ted  that  he  should  do  J      He  has  got  over  the 

first  difficulty ;  he  ha.  got  over  the  death  certificate.       He  could  easily,  as 

I  have  pointed  out   have  got  the  body  cremated  and  out  of  the  way       He 

CO  Jo  have  done  aU  tho»  things ;  but  not  only  doe.  he  not  do  them-thii 

^ilful,  clever  poisoner-but  what  doe.  he  do!      According  to  the  evidenc. 

of  the  prosecution.  If  you  believe  it,  he  goes  and  get.  this  £200  in  gold 

^  hi?*K^^     stolen  from  this  woman,  he  takes  it  downstairs  past  the  s.af. 

^v  of  t^«  3  7  w  '"^  TV'1^  "  "P-  ™  «>«  Thursday:  the  busiest 
day  of  the  week  for  him,  when  he  know,  that  his  a«istant.  ire  coming  in, 

^en  nr^rr?^  P^'f,™  ""  ^T  P^'P'*'  ""«ege™g  about  with  thi. 
S.^affiT^'L.  '^'!*'«™''-  he  know,  perfectly  weU  that  the  fact  that 
i^mft-  heen  paid  out  of  the  .avmg,  bank  to  Mis.  Barrow  must,  at 

some  time  or  another,  be  known  to  .omebody,  beoauw  somebody  would 

ZZ;l  T";.  t  i  '/I''-  *?•*  ,'"'"°*''*  *'■"  "O"^"'"  death  i.  kno™  they. 
knowing  that  she  had  this  httlo  money  within  a  short  period  of  time  in  dl 

A^.  ir  ^  '"m  "?"■'*  *°  '*  ^*  "uggestion  that  he  .hould  go  and  w 
thu  money  m  gold  and  parade  it  about  <ai  the  table  and  diow  it  to  the« 
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men,  I  submit,  is  so  incredible  that  it  is  really  hardly  worth  aerioua  coa- 
■ideration. 

There  is  one  little  point  on  which  I  must  touch ;  it  is  not  a  very  big 
point ;  I  do  not  think  much  turns  upon  it — the  point  with  regard  to  the 
letter.  He  eays  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  relations.  If  you  look  at  the 
local  directory  for  that  period  you  will  lind  the  address  of  tlie  Vmidtiiuhos 
is  31  Gvershot  Road.  You  will  find  in  the  letter  which  Miss  Barrow  hud 
written  to  him  about  her  relations  there  is  given  that  address.  This  man 
says,  "  I  did  write  a  letter;  I  kept  a  copy  of  it."  A  carbon  copy  of  it 
is  produced ;  it  is  obviously  a  carbon  copy,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
"  I  kept  the  carbon  copy;  I  tieut  Maggie  to  go  and  post  it;  I  would  not 
allow  her  to  deliver  it  herself  because  the  door  had  been  slammed  in  her 
face.'*  That  is  the  evidence  upon  that.  It  is  not  quite  complete,  be- 
cause Mr.  Smith  admits  in  cross-examination  that  when  the  coroner  first 
began  the  inquest  he  did  call  upon  Mr.  Seddon,  and  he  remembered  per- 
fectly well  what  Seddon  said,  '*  Why  didn't  one  of  the  relatives  come?  " 
Seddon  has  sworn  that  he  did  write  that  letter ;  and  he  had  produced  the 
copy. 

Now,  we  come  to  deal  with  the  question  about  the  money.  Gentle- 
men, I  want  you  here  for  a  moment  to  consider  this  evidence,  because  1 
ventiu^  to  say  to  you  the  criticism  that  has  already  been  passed  upon  it 
by  Mr.  Seddon  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examination  is  a  perfectly  sound 
criticism.  You  heard  the  outburst  he  made  when,  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  to  him  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Attorney-General  sug^sting  that 
this  was  Miss  Barrow's  money,  he  said,  "  At  Rny  rate,  I  am  not  a  brutal, 
inhuman  degenerate ;  1  should  not  be  capable  of  doing  anything  of  that 
kind.'*  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  particularly  to  foUow  this  plan. 
Here  is  the  table  where  the  gas  jet  is  ;  this  is  where  the  man  sits  to  count 
his  money;  he  brings  it  from  there  to  there.  Mr.  Taylor  sitting  at  his 
desk  is  half-face  towards  the  back  of  that  table,  and  Mr.  Taylor  could  no 
more  see  what  was  going  on  on  that  table  without  turning  round  than 
he  could  see  what  was  going  on  there.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Smith,  as 
Seddon  remarks,  could  see  it;  he  was  sitting  there;  there  is  his  chair 
looking  in  that  direction.  Now,  what  Mr.  Smith  says  is  really  very 
different  to  what  Mr.  Taylor  says.  Mr.  Taylor  said.  "  I  saw  at  least 
£200  worth  of  gold  loose  being  put  into  bags  by  Seddon."  Although 
he  said  it  was  £200  before  the  coroner,  he  t^ays  now  it  must  have  been 
at  least  £400.  Before  the  coroner  he  fixed  £200 — why?  Because  when 
I  saw  what  his  evidence  had  been  before  the  coroner  I  iisked  him,  and  he 
admitted  that  he  knew  that  £200  was  missed,  and  from  that  he  drew  liift 
own  conclusion,  and  fixed  it  at  £200.  Mr.  Smith's  evidence  is  not  quite 
so  complete.  He  says  that  three  bags  were  filled;  he  eays,  "  I  did  not 
see  what  was  in  them ;  I  saw  it  was  gold,  but  I  saw  outside  the  three 
bags  about  £100  of  gold." 

The  ATTORifET-GBNBRAL — He  did  not  say  three  bags.  He  saiH  he 
saw  £200. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — I  understood  him  to  say  he  never  saw  what  was 

put  into  the  bags  ;  he  assumed  they  were  full  of  gold ;  but  he  never  saw 

it.       All  tlie  gold  he  saw  was  about  £100.       Mr.  Smith  may  very  well 

have  seen  £100  of  gold  :    there  was  more  than   £100  at  that  moment, 
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became  there  waa  the  gold  that  had  been  taken  in  from  the  eoUeeton. 
and  there  waa  the  gold  that  this  man  had  in  the  safe.  You  will  remember 
the  evidence  that  was  given  with  regard  to  that,  and  perhaps  this  would 
be  a  convenient  moment  just  to  deal  with  the  evidence  dealing  with  the 
money.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  really  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  it;  I  think  I  can  save  your  time  and  my  learned  friend's  time,  and 
everybody  else's  time  over  this,  and  I  should  be  ver^  ^d  to  save  it  if  I 
can.  Perhaps  the  learned  Attorney-General  will  indicate  that  be  dis- 
agrees with  me  if  I  am  not  making  a  proper  and  fair  statement.  As 
I  gather  from  the  Attorney-General's  cross-examination,  if  you  admit  that 
this  man  had  £200  in  gold,  or  a  little  over  £200 — £210  or  £220 — in  the 
house,  and  if  you  admit  that  he  had  that  amount  in  gold,  all  the  payments 
in  gold  are  accounted  for.  If  you  do  not  admit  that,  it  is  a  question  for 
you,  and  it  does  not  matter ;  if  it  is  not  admitted,  it  is  no  use  attempting 
to  account  for  it.  I  will  let  my  learned  friend  go  into  it  if  he  likes  in 
detail;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  submit  that  it  really  comes 
back  to  this.  That  evidence  is  absolutely  valueless  if  he  had  not  got  the 
£200  in  gold.  If  he  had  £200  in  gold,  the  only  effect  of  it  is  that  it 
will  account  for  the  payments  in  gold  made  at  or  about  that  period;  I 
do  not  want  to  deal  with  it  in  minute  detail,  because,  after  all,  however 
minutely  I  dealt  with  it  in  detail,  with  the  exception  of  £10  which  Mr. 
Seddon  corrected— he  said  he  did  not  quite  know  as  to  the  £10 ;  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  hold  him  down  to  the  £10  at  this  distance  of  time — 
if  he  had  £200,  at  any  rate,  in  the  house  at  that  time,  at  the  death, 
legally  belonging  to  him,  you  can  account  for  all  the  payments  both  to 
the  savings  bank,  to  the  building  society,  and  anybody  else. 

The  Attornet-Gbnkul — I  agree. 

Mr.  Masshall  Hall — That  will  save  a  lot  of  detail.  My  learned 
friend  agrees  that  this  is  a  perfectly  sound  proposition  to  put  before  you. 
Now,  do  you  believe  that  he  had  £200  in  goldl  Upon  that  you  have 
<»ily  his  evidence  and  the  evidence  of  the  three  men  who  deposed  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  1909  he  had  a  sum  varying  from  £250  to  £300  in  gold. 
I  leave  that,  only  asking  you  not  to  forget  when  you  ccme  to  consider 
the  evidence  of  these  men,  that  they  made  no  comment  at  the  time  on  the 
fact  of  this  man  having  this  amount  of  gold  in  his  possession;  they  did 
not  think  anything  of  this  man  having  so  much  money  in  gold ;  and  it 
waa  not  till  the  inquest  was  opened  and  they  heard  that  sum  of  money 
waa  missing  that  they  come  forward  to  give  the  testimony  which  they 
eventually  gave. 

The  next  thing  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  letter  which  I  have  already 
dealt  with.  As  1  say,  it  is  no  good  my  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Maggie,  because  if  Maggie  conies  into  the  box  and  says  that  she  did  poet 
the  letter,  and  she  remembers  Smith  tapping  her  on  the  shoulder,  you 
would  only  be  told  not  to  believe  her — that  she  is  a  liar — that  as  she  did 
not  tell  the  truth  to  Inspector  Ward  she  is  a  liar.  What  is  the  good 
of  putting  a  child  in  the  terrible  position  of  having  to  give  evidence  in  a 
caae  where  her  own  father  and  mother  are  charged  with  murder  f  I  put 
her  into  the  witness-box  ;  it  was  open  to  my  learned  friend  to  cross- 
examino  her  upon  this  point ;  he  did  not  do  so ;  it  may  be  because  he 
thought  that  he  bad  no  necessity  to  cross-examine  a  child  on  a  matter  of 
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that  kind ;  and,  after  all,  anything  alie  aaid  jou  could  be  invited  to  dia- 
believe,  because  tbe  ia  interested  to  tell  a  lie  having  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship with  the  prisoners. 

The  AiroRNUT-tiiNiBAi/^I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it  to 
the  jury.  I  should  say  it  ia  an  extraordinary  position  that  when  my 
friend  puts  the  witness  into  the  box  he  does  not  ask  a  single  question 
about  this  point. 

Mr.  MiRsHAU.  Rux — I  quite  expected  my  learned  friend  would  say 
that,  and  I  reply  in  this  way.  I  say  that  under  the  extraordinary  relations 
that  exist  between  that  child  and  the  people  in  the  dock  it  was  not 
advisable  to  ask  her  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  I 
put  her  into  the  box  for  cross-examination.  I  said  so  at 
the  end  of  my  examination.  I  said,  "  I  ask  you  no  more  ;  I  leave  you 
for  cross-examination."  Therefore  my  friend  was  entitled  to  put  any 
questions,  but  he  did  nr'  put  any  question  upon  this  point,  and  he  cannot 
go  any  further ;  he  cannot  comment  upon  the  fact  that  I  did  not  question 
her,  because,  as  I  saj,  if  I  had,  you  would  have  been  called  upon  at  (»ioe 
to  say  she  is  a  liar,  because  Inspector  Ward  got  from  her  two  statements, 
one  of  which  is  true  and  one  of  which  is  false. 

Now,  I  come  to  another  matter — although  I  do  not  think  the  prejudice 
is  very  great  as  far  as  the  ring  is  concerned.  He  took  the  ring  to  have 
it  altered.  He  says,  "I  did  not  want  to  have  it  altered  during  her  life, 
for  fear  that  she  would  see  it,  and  I  might  have  hurt  her  feelings."  Gentle- 
men, that  does  not  prove  that  he  is  a  murderer  nor  anything  of  the  sort. 
What  he  says  about  the  watch  does  not  prove  that  he  is  a  murderer.  The 
wife  says  she  did  not  want  to  wear  a  watch  with  a  cracked  dial  and  tome- 
body  else's  name  at  the  back.  There  it  is,  and  that  does  not  strike  one 
as  an  unreasonable  explanation.  However,  she  says  that  is  so;  we  cannot 
deal  with  what  was  in  her  mind.  Anyhow,  it  does  not  prove  that  she  was 
a  murderess,  because  she  wanted  to  have  this  name  of  somebody  else,  the 
mother  of  the  donor,  erased  from  it.  The  only  thing  about  it  is,  I  quite 
agree,  that  she  might  have  waited  a  little  longer,  and  that  it  was  rather 
indecent  to  deal  with  this  matter  so  soon  after  the  woman's  death.  That 
is  prejudice  again,  and  prejudice  which  I  do  not  think  you  will  attach 
much  weight  to. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  other  matters  to  which  I  have 
alluded  somewhat  vaguely  already,  the  buying  of  the  wreath  and  tile 
lifting  of  the  coffin  lid  and  kissing  the  dead  woman.  I  will  leave  all  that 
for  my  friend  to  deal  with  afterwards.  Then  the  blinds  were  pulled  down, 
the  windows  are  wide  open;  every  opportunity  is  given — even  if  the 
Vonderahes  did  not  receive  a  letter — letters  do  not  always  go  straight  if 
they  are  re-directed  or  directed  by  the  Post  Office— there  may  be  such  an 
accident ;  the  Poet  Office  does  occasionally  make  a  mistake ;  anyhow,  we 
do  know  this,  and  Mr.  Vonderahe  would  not  deny  it  in  cross-examination, 
that  his  boys  went  to  the  same  school  as  the  boy  Ernie  Grant,  and  he 
might  have  known  at  least  a  week  before  that  Miss  Barrow  was  dead. 
I  thmk  Mr.  Seddon  was  perfectly  entitled  to  assume  that  the  relations 
would  est  tn  know  of  the  illness  h.-.ving  regard  to  the  fact  thiit  the 
Vonderahes  two  children  went  to  the  same  school  with  Errie  Grant. 

I  pass  over  the  funeral  on  the  17th.     Then  on  the  18th  comes  the 
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application  for  shares,  which  were  paid  for  in  gold.  A*  I  say,  it  u  the 
work  of  a  madman  if  be  ia  a  murderer  and  has  robbed  this  woman  of 
X200  in  gold.  He  goes  to  a  building  society,  where  record  is  kept  of  the 
money  paid  in,  and  he  is  manufacturing  evidence  against  himself  in  the 
event  of  any  accusation  being  made  against  him.  You  know  the  explana- 
tion that  he  has  given  to  you.  My  learned  friend  says,  "  Why  did  you 
get  rid  of  yuur  £200  T"  The  explanation  is  perfectly  obvious,  I  should 
think;  first  of  all,  owing  to  the  death  of  Miss  Barrow,  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  his  wife's  immediati^  income  was  not  so  paramount;  he  had 
not  to  pay  this  annuity  to  Miss  Barrow,  and  therefore  tJie  money  would  be 
fivailable  to  maintain  his  wife,  and  there  would  be  no  pressing  need 
for  money  in  tiie  bouse  as  there  was  before.  So  that,  instead  of  her 
having  to  take  possession  under  a  will,  or  something  of  that  kind,  if 
anything  happened  to  him,  he  could  make  her  a  safe  provision.  Further 
than  that,  he  says,  "  I  am  going  away  for  a  fortnight's  holiday,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  leave  X200  in  the  house."  It  is  for  your  consideration. 
He  is  answering  the  Attorney-General,  who  thought  it  very  strange  that 
£200  had  disappeared;  it  may  have  crossed  his  mind  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  leave  £200  even  in  a  safe  in  the  house,  and  that  therefore  it  was  better 
for  him  to  deal  with  it  as  he  does — manufacturing  evidence  against  himself 
if  he  is  guilty.  It  is  incredible  that  he  would  have  paid  this  money  in  gold, 
if  it  was  stolen,  that  he  had  got  from  Miss  Barrow's  possession. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  further  lot  of  three 
sharei.  He  paid  for  them  with  no  incriminated  money  at  all;  the  money 
is  completely  traced  to  his  possession.  No  su^estion  is  even  made  about 
it.  The  Attorney-General  did  not  even  comment  on  it.  The  effect  of  his 
Buying  those  shares  is,  as  he  told  you,  practically  equivalent  to  levelling 
up  the  mortgage  in  tbe  same  building  society  upon  the  house  ;  so  thf.t 
instead  of  keeping  £200  in  the  house  he  buys  £180  worth  of  sharei!  in  the 
building  society,  which,  of  course,  would  be  set  off  as  against  the  mortgage 
held  by  the  building  society  over  this  particular  house. 

On  the  20th  Vonderahe  called,  and  he  only  sees  the  servant.  On  tiie 
21st  and  22nd  the  Mrs.  Vonderahes  called.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned 
nobody  can  say  that  their  attitude  was  very  friendly  either  to  Miss  Barrow 
or  to  the  Seddons.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  some  discussion  about 
Miss  Barrow's  manners  and  character,  because  Mrs.  Vonderahe  admits 
that  she  told  Mr.  Seddon  that  Miss  Barrow  once  spat  in  her  face.  She  said 
she  never  did  say  that  she  was  a  bad  wicked  woman,  and  that  a  public 
grave  was  good  enough  for  her.  Mr.  Seddon  says  she  did.  They  ask  for 
an  interval  so  that  Mr.  Vonderahe  can  see  her  husband.  Mr.  Seddon  says, 
"  1  am  going  away  for  my  holiday ;  there  is  a  copy  of  the  will ;  you  can 
take  that  to  your  husband." 

He  goes  away  a  day  or  two  afterwards  for  a  fortnight  to  Southend. 
He  comes  back  from  Southend.  Then  the  boy  Ernie  is  sent  round  to  the 
Vonderahes'  house  to  tell  them  Mr.  Seddon  is  back,  and,  he  thinks,  the  two 
Vonderahes  turned  up  on  the  8th  October.  It  appears  that  there  is  only 
one  Mr.  Vonderahe.  Then  Mr.  Seddon.  with  that  peculiar  mind  which  he 
seems  to  have,  rather  traded  upon  his  own  legal  position.  He  is  in  a  very 
difficult  position;  assuming  that  he  is  an  absolutely  innocent  man,  he  is  in 
a  very  difficult  position.     Here  he  has  granted  an  annuity  calculated  on 
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•omething  like  twenty  years'  expectation  of  life,  and  the  life  hu  genuinely 
and  naturally  fallen  in  within  twelve  months.  The  man  is  in  a  very 
awkward  position.  It  mij^ht  be  suggested  that  be  had  used  undue  influence. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  be  bad  got  the  better  of  this  woman.  They 
do  not  know  of  the  letters  and  documents  which  were  found  there.  Mr. 
Vonderabe,  bringing  a  friend  with  him  as  a  witness,  goes  for  the  purpose 
of  cross-examining  ^ddon  about  Miss  Barrow's  property,  and  S«;ddon  retires 
into  his  legal  position.  He  says,  "  If  you  are  the  next-of-kin  1  will  give 
you  any  information  ywi  want,  but  you  are  not  the  Dext-^f-kin  " ;  he  adds, 
'  There  is  an  elder  one  than  you.  All  I  will  tdl  you  is  that  she  sold  her 
property  in  order  to  get  an  annuity,  and  an  annuity  has  been  granted  to 
her."  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  granted  it;  he  says  he  mrver  said 
anything  about  purchasing  it  in  the  open  market;  but  even  if  hie  had, 
he  would  have  been  to  far  telling  the  truth,  because  he  might  have  meant 
that  he  had  given  far  more  than  she  would  have  got  in  caae  of  a  sale  in 
the  open  market. 

Tou  know  the  hostility  that  had  been  shown  by  the  Vonderahes.  It 
was  suggested  that  he  made  too  much  of  it  by  standing  at  the  door  when 
Mrs.  Vonderahe  was  leaving,  and  so  on;  anyhow,  he  did  not  want  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  them.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  attitude  of  the 
two  Vonderahes,  their  attitude  of  attacking  Seddon  if  they  could  find 
any  opportunity,  justified  him  in  taking  up  that  position.  True,  he 
conceals  the  truth  by  not  disclosing  that  he  was  not  the  person  who 
granted  the  annuity;  but  when  the  particular  question  is  asked,  "Who  is 
the  landlord  of  the  Buck's  Head?"  he  says,  '  I  am,  and  of  the  barber's 
shop  adjoining " ;  so  that  he  does  not  tell  a  direct  falsehood :  all  he  does 
is  to  conceal  the  true  facts  as  to  the  person  who  had  granted  the  annuity. 
It  is  incredible  that  if  this  man  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  this  woman, 
he  should  not  have  done  everything  he  could  to  pacify  these  people; 
incredible  that  he  should  have  held  them  at  arm's  length  and  said, 
"  Everytjiing  has  been  done  through  the  stockbrokers  and  lawyers  in  a 
perfectly  legal  manner." 

On  1 1^  October  Vonderahe  or  somebody  communicated  with  Scotland 
Yard.  On  l&th  November  the  body  was  exhumed.  During  this  time  Seddon 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  him  to  have  got 
away  and  gone  anywhere  he  liked;  there  was  nu  evidence  against  him  at 
all;  they  do  not  arrest  him  until  4th  December.  On  15tb  November  there 
is  the  exhimution  of  the  body  and  the  post-mortem,  and  Dr.  Spilsbury 
very  frankly  says  he  found  at  that  time  no  signs  inconsistent  with  the 
death  on  the  medical  certificate  from  epidemic  diarrhoea.  On  the  23rd 
there  is  the  inquest;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon  attend;  they  both  give  evidence; 
their  evidence  has  been  read  in  this  case.  On  29th  November  there  is  a 
further  examination  by  Dr.  Willoox,  and  we  got  the  evidence  which  I  have 
already  read  to  you  in  the  beginning  of  my  observations  in  this  case — the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Willcox  of  the  absorption  of  the  moderately  large  fata) 
dose  which  had  been  given  to  this  woman  probably  within  three  days  and 
certainly  not  less  than  six  hours  before  her  death.  That  is  what  it  comes 
to;  th^t  wftH  the  Tnateri.il  of  the  pmserntinTi  at  th.it  time.  TTpon  that,  nn 
4th  December,  Mr.  Seddon  was  arreated.  When  he  is  arrested  he  is  told 
at  once  that  he  is  being  charged  with  murdering  Miss  Barrow  by  administra- 
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tion  of  arMoic:  and  h«  ulu  at  one*,  "Hat  any  anenio  been  found  in 
the  body  I"  01  ooune,  be  is  very  indignant,  becauae  he  taya  they  told 
him  they  were  going  to  arreat  hit  wife.  You  heard  Inapector  Ward's 
evidence  aa  to  the  oonversation  between  him  and  Seddon,  and  you  heard 
Seddon'a  account  of  it.  I  venti-  i  'o  think  that  the  outbreak  of  anger  on 
the  part  of  Seddon  was  quite  justified,  because  it  is  impossible  that  any 
man  should  be  such  a  cur  as  to  suggest  that  bis  wife  should  be  arrested. 
Up  to  this  time  Ernie  Grant  had  been  in  the  house,  clothed,  fed,  and  looked 
after,  and  now  the  boy  had  bw  <  taken  away  by  the  police.  There  was 
no  inquiry  and  no  evidence  of  ,i  f --rt  or  kind  brought  against  him.  Thia 
man  had  carried  out  his  has,  •  which  he  said  he  had  made  with  Miu 
Barrow,  and  kept  the  boy  i  ^omfort  as  one  of  bis  own  children,  and 
provided  for  him  decently  in     ery  way. 

Now,  on  4th  December  thia  man  is  arrested,  and  on  6th  December, 
in  consequence  of  ezhauative  inquiries  which  are  made  by  Mr.  Saint,  he 
gets  to  know  this :  (of  course,  the  moment  a  man  is  charged  with  poison- 
ing, and  you  bear  from  the  medical  evidence  that  arsenic  has  been  found 
in  the  body,  anybody  with  any  senae  would  make  inquiries)  that  four  fly- 
papera  had  been  used  in  the  room ;  and  Mr.  Saint — 1  do  not  think  wisely, 
but  that  makes  no  difference — suggests  that  the  girl  should  go  and  buy 
fly-papera  from  Price's.  She  takes  with  her  two  young  friends  that  she 
knows  at  school,  and  these  fly-papers  are  refused ;  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment about  it;  the  police  knew  it;  they  were  watching  her;  and 
immediately  after  she  comes  out  the  police  officer  goes  in  and  buys  some 
papers,  either  there  or  at  the  adjoining  shop. 

The  ATTOBiqn^-GaiiiRAL — You  must  not  say  that  the  police  watched 
her  when  she  went  there.  There  is  no  evidence  of  it,  and  it  is  not 
the  fact.  The  police  had  ascertained  from  Price,  from  the  inquiries 
they  were  making,  that  she  had  been  there  on  6th  December,  and 
aha  admitted  the  purchase  of  fly-papera,  and  that  Price  had  refused 
them. 

Mr.  Mamh«ij.  Hall — ^And  so  expeditious  are  their  methods  that  thi 
same  day  one  of  the  policemen  admitted  that  he  bought  fly-papers  at 
Price's  shop — the  same  day— eo  that  they  knew  within  a  very  abort 
time  of  the  attempted  purchase  of  those  fly-papers.  Anyhow,  on  the 
next  day  the  papers  are  purchased  by  Mr.  Saint  at  another  chemist'K, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  that;  the  book  was  produced  where  the 
signature  had  been  made.  You  may  take  it  that  there  is  no  eridencs 
offered  against  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Willcox  upon  this  point;  you  may 
take  it  that  those  papers  do  contain  various  quantities,  6  to  3  grains  of 
arsenic,  and  that  the  arsenic  can  be  extracted  in  the  way  indicated  by 
Dr.  Willcox.  On  11th  December  Dr.  Willcox  makes  the  examination 
of  the  hair.  On  the  1 4th  December  there  is  the  adjourned  inquest; 
then  on  the  6th,  I9th,  and  22nd  December,  the  2nd,  19th,  and  22nd 
January,  and  26th  Febniary  there  are  examinationa  before  the  magis- 
trate. 

Now,  gentlemen,  will  you  please  follow  that  for  a  minute.       There 

are  ten  examinationa  before  the  magistrate,  two  inquiries  on  the  inqueHt. 

and  up  to  the  2nd  February,   the  last  day,  there   is   not  one  tittle  of 

evidence  brought  forward  by  anybody  as  to  the  purchase  of  arsenic  or 
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utenio*!  fly-p*pe»  by  either  the  prinner  or  hit  wife  or  anybody  in  hii 
houaehold.  We  know  now  from  Mr.  lliarley'i  endence  that  the  police 
had  been  up  to  Thorley't  to  aak  him  if  he  could  identify  lomebody  who 
bought  lome  fly-papen  from  him.  Tborley  uid  that  the  police  came 
to  him  MTeral  timee;  he  told  them  that  he  could  not  identify  Maggie 
Seddon. 

The  A.TTouiiT-Gi.'aaAL — No;  the  exact  wordt  were  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  could  identify  her  or  not. 

Mr.  Mahbhall  Hall — It  is  the  same  thing;  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  could  identify  her  or  not.  Anyhow,  he  haa  not  identified  her,  an>l 
up  to  2nd  February  nobody  bai  identified  her.  I  have  already  laid 
aomething  about  the  meana  of  identification.  1  aay  that  our  meana  of 
identification  in  thia  oov-.n-y  are  deplorable.  Taking  down  a  number 
of  people  to  the  police  itMtion,  a  number  of  people  drawn  haphaiard 
and  put  together — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  proper  way  of  identi- 
fication or  not.  Suppose  you  go  into  a  room  where  there  are  twenty 
women  and  you  are  aaked  to  identify  one  of  them — I  mean  to  identify 
a  girl;  on  looking  at  theae  twenty  people  you  aee  a  girl  you  have  seen 
before  on  two  occaaions.  la  it  poaaiUe  for  the  human  mind  to  carry 
differences  ao  accurately  aa  to  remember  that  one  girl — who  accord- 
ing to  his  own  evidence  he  haa  only  seen  once  in  hie  shop — i>  the  girl 
that  he  there  and  then  picka  out  on  2nd  February  1  Anyhow,  on  ^at 
evidence  it  ia  suggested  for  the  first  time  that  on  26th  Auguat  fly- 
papera  were  bought.  Apparently  if  they  were  bought  they  were  not 
used  unless  in  the  manner  alternatively  suggested  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  On  16th  January  Mrs.  Seddon  was  arrested.  On  2nd 
February  Maggie  is  taken  into  a  room  and  cross-examined  by  Inspector 
Ward,  and  as  a  reault  of  that  and  the  identification  by  Thorley  the  case 
is  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  wilful  murder  aa  againat  these 
prisoners. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  only  matter  that  I  have  to  deal  with  of  any 
importance  is  the  medical  evidence.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
to  Tou  how  I  put  it.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  attacking  in  any  way  either 
the  geniiineneaa  or  honesty,  or  the  ability  of  Dr.  Willcoi.  Nobody 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  Dr.  Willcox  will  doubt  that  be  is  not  only 
probably  the  ablest  man  in  his  profession,  or  in  that  particular 
line,  but  one  of  the  faireat.  He  would  not  withhold  one  par- 
ticle of  evidence  which  he  thought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  prisoner 
merely  because  he  waa  called  aa  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  I 
should  like  to  pay  in  public  that  tribute  to  Dr.  Willcoi  because  it  is 
most  thoroughly  deaerved.  But  what  I  do  complain  of  is  this.  We 
are  dealing  with  highly  adentifio  evidence.  My  friend  says,  why  did 
you  not  call  ccientista  to  put  forward  counter  theories  1  Gentlemen, 
it  is  the  base  root  of  the  science  upon  which  the  deductions  are  founded 
that  I  complain  of.  I  just  want  you  to  follow  me  for  a  moment  in 
dealing  with  this  ao-called  Marsh  teat.  It  is  not  disputed  on  behalf 
of  the  defence  that  there  waa  some  arsenic  in  the  body;  that  is  not 
disputed.  What  is  »uu;aitted  is  that  the  calculation  by  which  Dr.  Will- 
cox arrivea  at  the  amount  of  tvo  grains  of  araenic  in  the  body  is  based 
upon  an  erroneoua  factor,  and  that  the  error  ia  due,  not  to  any  want 
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tb*  motbod  by  which  vMoio 
ii  ettimstod.      G«ntleiiieii,'l  wut  you  to  follow  me.      I  have  no  doubt 


th«t  preMDtlT  you  will  be  allowed'  to  eee  theie  mirrora.  Here  ia  a 
queation  of  the  human  eye,  trained  to  a  nicety  which  ia  abnoat  beyond 
oompreheuaion,  a*  I  aubmit  to  you.  Ilere  are  a  range  of  mirrora  ranged 
from  one-fifth  of  a  miUegramme  of  aiienic  to  one  five-hundredth  of  a 
millegramma.  You  all  enow  that  a  millegramme  ia  a  thouaandth  part 
of  a  gramme,  and  a  gramme  containa  15  grain*;  ao  that  you  can  have 
lome  idea  what  tive-hundredtha  of  a  millegramme  would  be.  It  ii  eome- 
thing  to  infiniteaimally  imall  that  the  human  mind  cannot  poaaibly 
conoeiTe  it.  I  auggeated  to  Or.  Willcox,  would  it  be  practically  impoaaible 
to  weigh  it  outt  Be  aaya  it  ii  not  impoaaible;  becauie  theoivtically 
nothing  ia  impoaaible,  but  practically  it  would  be  impoaaible,  becauae  you 
would  not  be  able  to  calculate  it  with  aufficient  nicety.  Now,  sentle- 
men,  all  this  depends  upon  two  things.  It  depend*  upon  the  skill  ot 
the  scientists  to  be  able  to  compare  one  of  these  tubes,  the  tube  that  ii 
made  from  the  incriminated  matter,  l^ith  one  of  these  tubes  which  are 
made  upon  a  fixed  scale.  I  want  you,  if  you  can,  to  follow  it;  I  will 
put  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  What  are  called  these  test  mirrora 
are  made  by  d  highly  scientific  proces*  which  I  will  try  to  describe.  An 
incriminated  portion  of  something,  it  does  not  matter  what,  ia  weighed 
out,  and  it  is  known  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  arsenic.  That 
incriminated  stuff  is  mixed  with  the  hydrogen  apparatus,  the  hydrogen 
apparatus  is  passed  into  one  of  these  tubes  which  is  brought  up  at  the  end 
with  an  openmg— of  course,  lying  laterally  at  that  time — and  as  the  gm 
passes  through  it  the  tube  ia  heated  by  a  Bunaen  burner,  and  as  the  result 
of  that,  if  ^ere  is  arsenic  in  the  incriminated  substance  it  is  deposited 
in  these  tiny  films  upon  the  mirror.  For  the  sake  of  argtiment,  take 
the  one  three-himdredth  of  a  millegramme  of  arsenic;  it  is  put  into  a 
known  substance,  and  is  paased  through  this  process.  I  have  eliminated 
any  question  of  contagion  from  outside.  It  is  put  into  water;  it  ia 
then  mixed  with  the  hydrogen  apparatus,  and  the  result  of  that  is  that 
the  minute  quantity  of  arsenic  converts  a  certain  amount  of  the  hydrogeu 
into  arsenical  hydrogen,  and  that  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  mirror 
Now,  where  the  fallacy  of  the  test  arises  is  thia;  it  ia  said  that  that 
always  makes  the  same  mirro^:  that  if  you  put  one  three-hundredth  of 
a  millegramme  of  arsenic  and  iiien  pass  it  through  the  Marsh  test  you 
will  always  get  a  mirror  a'~.9olutely  identical.  I  am  not  disputing, 
scientifically,  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  arsenic 
in  the  incriminated  solution  or  not,  this  test  is  infallible  in  showing  that 
arsenic  does  in  fact  exist;  but  where  I  join  issue  with  the  test  is  thia- 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  whole  of  the  one  three-hundredth 
of  a  millegramme  is  deposited  on  the  mirror.  Some  portion  of  the 
araenic  may  escape  by  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  whole  one  three-hundredth  part  is  deposited ;  and  when 
you  are  making  a  calculation  which  involves  a  multiple  of  2000  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  result,  the  difference  between  300,  100,  or  500  is  something 
enormous.  I  know  scientists  will  tell  you  that  I  am  wrong.  They 
will  tdl  you  that  their  metiiod  is  infallible.  They  will  tell  you  theie 
mirrors  are  so  absolutely  exact  that  they  can  take  any  mirror,  and  at  a 
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gUnce  of  the  «y»  thej  o«n  tell  what  it  ihowe  to  the  three-hundredth 
or  BT»-hundr«dtb  of  a  millegramme.     They  cannot  go  »ny  higher. 

There  it  a  reaion  why  they  are  obliged  to  employ  thene  infiniteeunal 
quantitie*  of  anenic ;  becauae  if  you  employ  a  large  quantity  you  get  a 
mirror  lo  black  ai  to  bo  uielew  for  your  purpote.     Onginally  the  MarBli 
teat  wai  a  qualitative,  not  a  quantiUtive  teat;  originally  the  Marah  test 
waa  uted  for  the  purpoie  of  detecting  the  preaence  of  araenic,  but  detect- 
ing the  preeence  of  araenic  and  meaauring  the  quantity  of  araenic  are  two 
totally  diatinct  thingi.     Thii  ii  common  to  all  the  calculation!.     I  agree 
that  in  certain  caaet  the  multiplying  factor  ia  very  amall,  and  therefore 
the  margin  of  error  ii  not  ao  important ;  but  in  «ome  caiea  the  multiplying 
factor  ia  as  much  aa  2000,  and  by  the  minutest  margin  of  error  you  gft 
an  error  which  ia  of  enormous  value  in  a  calculation  of  these  small  amounta. 
"  What  I  say  is  this,"  Dr.  Willcoi  saya — and,  of  course,  it  is  his  honeat 
belief—"  in  this  mirror  if  I  put  a  aiitieth  of  a  millegramme  of  arsenic  m 
the  solution,  the  result  of  that  is  that  it  shows  that  the  whole  of  that 
siitieth  of  a  millegramme  of  arsenic  is  deposited  in  that  so-called  mirror. 
That  mirror  is  open  at  the  end;   the  gas  must  escape;   you  may  put  a 
porcelain  or  any  similar  cover  you  like  over  itj  if  it  ia  on  the  porcelain 
cover  it  gets  out.     Therefore,  1  say  that  when  you  are  dealing  with  these 
minute  quantities  it  becomes  of  most  enormous  interest  to  ascertain  that 
these  things  are,  not  relatively,  but  absolutely  and  unmistakably  correct. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  presently  see  one  or  two  of  these  mirrors,  and  you 
will  see  for  yourselves,  you  will  bo  able  to  compare  them.     Of  course. 
Dr.  Willcoi'a  trained  eye  has  already  told  you— and,  gentlemen,  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  Dr.  Willcox  honestly  beUevea  that  he  has  got  on  the 
mirrors  a  siitieth  of  a  millegramme  of  arsenic,  but  he  cannot  prove  it  to 
me  by  ocular  demonstration.     It  ia  theory,  that  is  all.     It  is  scientific 
theory  of  the  highest  possible  character,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  theory 
upon  which  a  man's  life  oujjrht  to  be  put  in  peril.     So  far  as  this  body  is 
concerned  I  am  not  contending  that  there  is  no  arsenic  in  the  body  at  all. 
Mind  you,  of  the  two  grains  of  arsenic,  one  grain  is  made  up  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  what  is  called  muscle  tibre,  and  Dr.  Willcoi  admits  that  that  is 
purely  a  matter  of  calculation.     You  cannot  get  at  that  for  this  reason, 
that  you  cannot  get  at  the  weight  of  muscle  tissue,  and  therefore  you 
have  to  estimate  it.     It  has  never  been  estimated  on  a  dead  body,  an<l 
therefore  you  have  to  deal  with  it  with  a  live  body,  and  with  a  live  body 
it  is  calculated  that  muscle  tissue  .accounts  for  44  per  cent. — three-fifthh 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  body ;   that  is,  the  total  weight  of  the  Itvt 
body.     This  body  had  shrunk  from  something  like   10  stones  to  under 
6  stones,  so  that  there  waa  a  wastage  of  half.     Now,  the  muscle  contains 
77  per  cent.,  and  the  bone  only  contains  56  per  cent. ;  therefore,  suppose 
they  are  all  losing  moisture  proportionately,  and  at  the  same  rate,  you 
would  get  a  much  greater  loss  of  weight  in  the  muscle  than  in  the  bone. 
Therefore,   in  calculating  the  weight,  if  you  take  it  at  two-fifths,   you 
are  taking  it  much  too  high.     If  you  multiply  by  that  factor  the  amount 
that  is  shown  in  the  minute  quantity  of  muscle,  you  are  multiplying  it  by 
a  factor  which  is  absolutely  wrong.     Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  liver, 
the  multiplying  factor  ia  only  something  like  four  or  five,  and  therefore 
the  margin  of  error  is  not  so  great.     What  I  say  is  this,  and  what  I  ask 
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Mr.  Hanhall  Hall 
^af'i.    tul    ?    J    J  cause  the  death,  that  she  died  of  gastro-enteritu— 

dead     bod-      in     the     TZ-      .nS'"",.'    '"?^'     '*.   ""    ™*    '■•»'"    ">« 

^irS"ts:?(-5?aS'?k-*^^^^ 

time  of  this  womM'^  *.»*{,'  «<'"'e'>ow  or  another  within  a  reasonable 

Gentlemet^Td^rthlr^serytX™  "TiiV^J  "*°  ''".'»^^- 
prove  affirmativelv  that  it  o-«t  i^T.i,        J  J    "  '"  ^•'^  prosecution  to 

^opie.  If  thrpiLoutU  ffa  to  pr^™"tfat'f'ir  "'/'™r''»*'''*y  0'  *•'*« 

I  have  not  (rot  to  discuM  it  7  h,  ^  I  !  ^''^^  '*''  *°  P'"'"'^  their  caae. 
or  .ugge.«o?  which  wm  «pUin  u'  until^h  *"  P"*  '^'°™  y°"  ^^^  ""eory, 
And  tte  prosecution  rnth^Si  a,' in  ev™  ./''°'*™'/°°  ''""  P™™'^  ''■ 
to  your  satisfaction  tbHtth^^lZic  l7^J^'T'\^ri^^'^''^"^^y 
persons,  and  that  that  ar^^  c  cau«d  Z  ^  T'f,?'*  *?  •"""  "'  *''«»« 
wise,  the  case  for  the  CroTn  faSs  Ttt  fh"  V^T  ^"""'-  ^^^'■ 
that  is  the  strength  in  th°s  ca^      If  1   ♦  t    T^^^'*  P""^*  ">'  *'"'''•  ■=«"' 

are  those  fly-pkper.  in  ^e^Ccontinln;  "ler u."^;"  .??  ''-«•.«'«« 
a^en..   and  the  le..  water   the'more  Sn^Tr'a^ tL  Tol^l^r*"^;^ 
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Mr.  aarihaU  Hall 
have  to  remember  that.  1  suggest  to  jou  in  eome  way  or  other  some 
portion  of  that,  not  sufficient  to  cause  her  death,  but  8^:ffi(^ient  in  the  state 
in  which  she  was  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  from  which  she  was  sufiering 
—some  portion  by  some  means  or  other  got  into  this  unfortunate  woman's 
stomach,  and  so  into  her  body.  Gentlemen,  that  possibility  has  not  been 
eUminated  successfully.  The  prosecution  have  never  calit  J  any  sufficiently 
reliable  evidence  to  prove  that  that  opportunity  was  not  taken  advantage 
of,  and  that  the  arsenic  was  not,  in  fact,  administered  in  that  way.  As 
I  say  here,  gentlemen,  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  must  be  given  to  the 
prisoner  when  he  is  accused  of  an  offence,  when  anything  short  of  complete 
satisfactory  proof  is  tendered  by  the  Crown.  It  is  not  only  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  that  this  man  is  entitled  to,  but  he  is  entitled  as  of  right  to 
demand  at  your  hands  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  because  the  prosecution  have 
failed  to  prove  their  case. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  practically  done.  I  have  attempted  no  high 
flights  of  forensic  eloquence.  I  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this  as  a 
business  proposition,  addressing  twelve  business  men.  I  have  only  dealt 
with  the  evidence  before  you— the  evidence  against  my  client.  1  submit 
that  that  evidence  is  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  presumption  of 
innocence  has  never  been  removed;  the  prisoner  is  entitled  as  of  right 
to  your  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  you  must  say  he  is  not  guuty  because 
he  has  not  been  proved  to  be  guilty. 

Gentlemen,  I  often  think,  when  I  look  at  the  great  figure  of  Justice 
which  towers   over   all   our  judicial  proceedings,  when   I    see   the    blind 
figure  holding  the  scales— I  often  think  that  possibly  the  bandage  over 
the  eyes  of  Justice  has  a  twofold  meaning.       Not  only  is  it  put  there 
so  that  the  course  of  Justice  should  not  be  warped  by  prejudice  or  undue 
influence  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  sometimes  I  think  it  is  put  there  so 
tiat  those  who  gaze  should  not  see  the  look  of  infinite  pity  which  is  in 
the  eyes  of  Justice  behind  that  bandage,  the  look  of  infinite  mercy  which 
must  always  temper  justice  in  a  just  man.       Gentlemen,  in  that  hand  of 
Justice  are  held  two  scales,  and  you  are  the  people  to  wateh  and  decide, 
as  the  inanimate  hand  of  Justice  holds  those  scales  aloft — it  is  you  who 
decide  what  is  the  result  of  the  weighing.       The  one  scale  is  the  scale 
of  the  prosecution,  the  other  is  the  scale  of  the  prisoner.     The  prosecution 
come,  under  your  careful  and  acute  observation,  and  they  begin  to  put 
into  the  scale  of  the  Crown  the  bits  of  evidence  which  are  to  weigh  and 
to  count  to  make  that  scale  go  downwards  to  a  lower  level  than  the  other 
and  convict  the  prisoner  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  charged.     That  scale 
is  empty  when  they  begin.     You  must  take  away  from  your  eyes  any  faulty 
vision  that  you  may  have,  caused  by  prejudice  or  suspicion.       You  are 
sworn  to  do  your  duty  according  to  the  evidence,  and  upon  your  oaths 
you  must  give  your  verdict,  and  you  must  let  no  faculty  lie  dormant  in 
the  most  minute  examination  of  the  line,  the  balance  of  those  two  scales 
But  remember  this.     The  other  scale  is  not  empty.     The  prisoner's  scale 
Has  something  in  it  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  invisible  to  anybody  who 
eiammes    it   however   skilfuUy,    however   scientifically;    because    in   that 
prisoners  scale  is  a  thing  called  the  Presumption  of  Innocence,  which, 
II  the  scale*  go  level,  is  to  hump  the  prisoner's  scale  down  and  outweigh 
the  scale  on  the  other  side.     You  cannot  see  that  presumption  of  innocence 
«  m  your  judgment  the  balance  of  those  two  scales  is  so  fine  and  so  minute 
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that  you  cannot  in  your  mind's  eye  and  in  your  mental  viaion  «ay  to 
yourselves  in  which  of  those  sides  the  span  is  going  to  fall,  remember 
that  in  the  one  scale,  the  prisoner's  scale,  is  the  invisible  weight — the 
presumption  of  innocence,  which,  when  the  scales  are  level,  must  inevit- 
ably bump  that  span  to  the  ground. 

Gentlemen,  the  great  scientists  who  have  been  here  have  told 
us  much  of  the  marvels  of  science,  and  of  the  deductions  that 
can  be  made  from  science.  There  is  one  thing  the  scientists  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find,  never  yet  been  able  to  discover,  with 
all  their  research,  and  with  all  their  study,  and  that  ia,  now  to 
replace  the  little  vital  spark  that  we  call  life.  Upon  your  verdict  here 
depends,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  life  of  this  man.  If  your  verdict 
is  against  him,  that  vital  spark  will  be  extinguished,  and  no  science  known 
to  the  world  can  ever  re]]l!ice  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  responsi- 
bility is  ended.  To  the  best  of  such  abilities  as  I  possess  I  have  put  this 
man's  case  fairly  and  strongly  before  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to  put 
it  in  the  fairest  light  that  I  can  put  it  from  his  point  of  view ;  but  youra 
is  the  responsibility.  Not  that  yo\i  are  to  be  afraid  of  it.  If  your 
oaths  constrain  you  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  let  no  consideration 
of  the  consequences  hinder  you — in  the  name  of  Society,  find  that  verdict 
if  you  are  constrained  to  find  it.  But,  gentlemen,  regarding  the  con- 
sequences of  your  verdict,  I  may  remind  you  that  they  are  irrevocable. 
I  invite  you  to  say,  on  all  this  evidence,  having  heard  it  all,  and  listened 
to  it  all,  and  weighed  it  all,  you  are  constrained  to  come  to  one  verdict, 
and  one  verdict  only— that  the  Crown  have  not  proved  the  case  against 
Frederick  Henry  Seddon,  and  that,  therefore,  your  verdict  must  be  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Closing  Speech  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Seddon. 

Mr.  RiNTODL — May  it  please  you,  my  lord — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it 
is  now  my  duty  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Seddon,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  rise  to  do  so  with  a  very  heavy  feeling  of  responsibility.  For  even 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advocate  could  not  discharge  a  duty  of 
this  kind  without  eiperiencing  considerable  aniiety,  without  the  fear  being 
ever  present  in  his  mind  lest  he  should  leave  unsaid  something  that 
ought  to  be  said,  or  should  use  some  argument  that  ought  to  be  omitted. 
Nevertheless,  I  for  one,  am  deeply  thankful  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when,  having  all  the  evidence  before  you,  I  can  deal  with  it  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Seddon,  and  can  claim  from  jou  on  her  behalf  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 
It  may  be  thought  that  in  using  that  eipression  I  am  speaking  somewhat 
too  confidently,  that,  were  my  experience  of  the  uncertainties  of  criminal 
administration  greater  than  it  is,  I  should  hesitate  before  using  an  expres- 
sion which  only  the  strongest  confidence  can  justify.  But,  gentlemen,  1 
venture  to  hope  that  you  will  not  think  that  confidence  unjustified  when 
you  come  to  examine  the  evidence  for  yourselves,  and  look  at  the  case  of 
mere  suspicion  that  has  been  raised  against  her,  and  ask  yourselves  whether 
on  that  evidence  you  dare  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  prosecution. 

I  do  not  think,  fortunately,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  detain 
you  more  than  a  very  short  space  of  time.  I  only  want  to  deal  with  this 
case  now  as  it  stands  against  Mrs.  Seddon,  and  against  her  alone,  as  if 
there  were  no  question  of  any  one  else  being  charged  along  with  her. 
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Closing  Speech  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Seddon. 


My  learned  friend,  Mr,  Marshall  Hall,  in  hia  addiess  on  behalf  of  her 
husband  has  dealt,  and  dealt  exhaustively,  with  many  matters  affecting  the 
wife  about  which  I  should  have  otherwise  been  called  upon  to  say  u  word. 
He  has  urged  upon  you  many  considerations  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Seddon,  and 
in  favour  of  the  assumption  of  her  evidence  which  1  now  ask  you  con- 
fidently to  accept,  i  am,  of  course,  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  uU  those 
matters  in  the  exact  position  in  which  they  have  been  left  in  the  olwervations 
of  my  learned  friend,  and  I  trust  therefore  that  you  will  not  think  that 
I  am  trying  to  evade  any  point  in  this  case  if  I  abstain  from  repeating, 
and  possibly  weakening  Ijy  rei»etition,  whatever  Mr.  Mnr^liall  Hall  has  so 
clearly  and  forcibly  raid.  Therefore  I  leave  out  of  consideration  altogether 
any  criticism  of  the  medical  evidence  that  was  given  by  Dr.  Willcox  under 
cross-examination,  which  might  go  far,  1  suggest  to  you,  to  raise  a  doubt 
in  your  minds  as  to  whether  Miss  Barrow  did  really  die  from  the  effects 
of  arsenic  or  not.  1  am  willing  to  assume  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument 
to-day  that  she  did.  Even  on  that  assumption,  let  us  consider  the  case 
for  a  moment  against  Mrs.  Seddon,  and  see  exactly  what  it  amounts  to. 
You  will  no  doubt  have  noticed  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  witnesses 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  put  any  ques- 
tions whatever  in  cross-examination.  That  was  because  the  vast  proportion 
of  these  witnesses  never  even  mentioned  the  name  of  Mrs.  Seddon,  much  less 
made  any  suggestion  against  her  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Tlie  learned 
Attorney-General  told  you  in  opening  that  this  case  was  one  that  rested 
upon  evidence  purely  circumstantial.  That  men  and  women  have  been 
found  guilty  upon  evidence  purely  circumstantial  is  true,  but  it  was  only 
when  the  chain  was  so  complete  as  not  only  to  make  the  guilt  possible 
or  even  extremrly  probable,  but  when  the  chain  in  every  link,  in  every 
single  part,  was  so  complete  and  strong  as  to  make  a  verdict  of  guilty  the 
only  one  that  any  single  juror  could  possibly  arrive  at.  You,  gentlemen, 
now  hold  the  life  of  this  woman  in  your  hands.  Perhaps  no  one  of  you 
was  ever  placed  in  such  a  position  before,  and  doubtless  you  hope  and 
pray  that  you  may  never  be  similarly  placed  again. 

Now,  what  are  the  circumstances  as  affecting  Mrs.  Seddon!  She  lived 
in  the  house  where  Miss  Barrow  died.  She  did  much  of  the  house  work 
and  practically  all  the  cooking ;  she  had  free  access  to  Miss  Barrow's  room 
at  all  times.  Miss  Barrow  died,  if  you  will,  of  poison,  how  administered 
no  one  can  possibly  tell;  Mrs.  Seddon  could  have  helped  to  commit  thia 
crime;  but  is  there  anything  in  all  that  on  which  you  could  find  a  person 
guilty  of  petty  larceny,  much  less  murder?  Thought  out  and  planned  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  recollect  that  wilful  murder, 
carefully  planned  and  horribly  executed,  is  the  charge,  and  the  only  charge, 
against  her. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  you  are  asked  to  believe  with  regard  to  this 
woman?  That  Mrs.  Seddon,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  who  all  her  life  has 
lived  blameless,  honoured,  faithful  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother,  and  as  a  friend, 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her,  is  suddenly  transferred  into  one  of  the 
most  inhuman  monsters  that  ever  stood  in  a  criminal  dock  ;  that  she  watched 
over  the  dying  agonies  of  her  victim  without  one  spark  of  pity,  without 
one  quiver  of  remorse;  nay,  more,  that  she  actually  prolonged  those 
agonies  by  the  application  of  remedies  in  order  to  relieve  the  pain  for  the 
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time  beh  g ;  that  she  vaa  ever  ready  with  hot  flanneU  and  other  meana  of 
aflordinp  "^emporary  relief  to  the  agony  that  she  herself,  according  to  the 
case  for  the  prosecution,  had  brought  on  by  the  poison  she  had  administered. 
And  then,  after  the  death,  without  any  need  to  do  bo,  that  ahe  had  gone 
and  kissed  her  victim  as  ahe  lay  in  her  shroud,  and  finally  placed  a  wreath 
of  flowers  on  her  coffin.  Was  ever  a  jury  asked  for  a  more 
incredible  verdict  than  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  this  case  would  be?  You, 
gentlemen,  had  the  opportimity  of  seeing  Mrs.  Seddon  giving 
her  evidence  in  the  box.  You  no  doubt  will  have  formed  your  own 
conclusions  with  regard  to  her.  You  have  heard  the  frank  and  open 
way  in  which  she  answered  every  question  that  waa  put  to  her.  You 
heard  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses  auch  as  Mrs.  Longley  and  others, 
who  spoke  of  the  tireless  and  devoted  manner  in  which  she  nursed  Miss 
Barrow  all  through  her  fatal  illness,  and  that  in  their  opinion  ahe  was 
absolutely  wearing  herself  out  by  the  kindness  and  devotion  that  she 
was  showing  to  this  poor  lady.  Is  it  on  facts  like  these  that  you  are  going 
to  find  this  woman  guilty  of  murder  1  Are  acts  of  kindness  and  watchful 
flolicitude  of  a  nurse  to  be  turned  into  evidence  of  murder?  Surely,  gentle- 
men, to  effect  such  a  transformation  as  *hia  it  would  need  a  motive  that 
should  be  absolutely  overwhelming.  Now,  what  is  the  motive  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Seddon?  The  only  motive  that  can  be  alleged  by  the  prosecu- 
tion is  an  indirect  one.  1  took  down  some  words  that  the  learned  Attorney- 
General  used  in  the  coune  of  this  case,  so  suggestive  did  they  strike  me. 
When  speaking  of  the  motive  that  Mrs.  Seddon  might  have  had  in  Miss 
Barrow's  death,  he  described  it  as  "the  interest,  whatever  it  was,  that 
she  had  in  Miss  Barrow's  death."  That  was  as  high  as  be  could  put  it,  an 
indirect  motive;  that,  presumably,  as  the  wife  of  the  male  prisoner,  she 
would  share,  to  some  extent,  in  the  money  that  he  might  gain  by  Miss 
Barrow's  death ;  that  is  the  sole  motive  that  could  be  alleged  against  her. 
Now,  where  is  the  evidence  by  which  this  motive  is  supported  t  The  evidenc 
that  is  produced  is  that  on  certain  occasions  she  cashed  bank  notes  thai, 
were  traced  once  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Barrow,  i^a  twenty-seven  occasions 
in  all — and  you  will  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  there  has  never  been  any 
denial  of  this  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Seddon ;  the  instant  the  point  waa  raised 
she  has  admitted  it  in  the  frankest  manner  from  the  very  outset — on 
twenty-seven  occasions  she  cashed  bank  notes  that  once  belonged  to  Miss 
Barrow.  Now,  the  suggestion  that  the  prosecution  makes  with  regard  to 
these  notes  is  that  they  were  notes  that  she  or  her  husband  had  stolen 
from  Miss  Barrow,  and  that  Mrs.  Seddon  was  cashing  them  wit^  a  guilty 
knowledge,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  on  a  few  occasions  sbe  gave 
a  false  name  and  address.  But  if  she  had  a  gtiilty  knowledge  si  must 
have  had  a  guilty  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  notes.  It  is 
not  open  to  the  prosecution  in  this  case  to  pick  out  any  particular 
note  here  and  there  and  say  she  had  a  guilty  knowledge  with  regard  to 
tnat  and  not  with  regard  to  the  other.  She  must  have  had  a  guilty 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  them.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  do  you 
think  it  credible  that  in  eighteen  of  the  instances,  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
she  should  go  and  cash  them  at  shops  where  she  waa  perfectly  well  known 
as  a  customer  for  years,  where  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  give  any  name 
and  address  whatever?  Then,  with  regard  to  ih&  other  inttancea  when 
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■he  cubed  nine  notes  and  gave  a  fabe  name  and  addre«»,  you  have  heard  her 
explanation  in  the  boi,  and  I  luggeit  to  jou  that  ;i  ii  a  perfectly  reaionable 
and  credible  one.  If  ahe  wanted  to  cash  these  notea,  and  they  were  stolen 
notet,  it  not  it  more  likely  that  ahe  would  have  taken  them  to  some  place 
milei  away  from  where  she  lived,  perhaps  to  the  Weat  End,  and  cash  them 
in  lome  of  the  big  shops  there,  where  she  might  naturally  have  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them  1  But,  no,  even  on  the  occaaioni 
that  she  gave  a  false  name  and  address,  she  took  them  to  the  shops  that 
ahe  would  naturally  be  patronising  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  lives. 
And  what  is  the  eiplanation  she  gives  you  with  regard  to  these  notes?  That 
Miss  Barrow  from  time  to  time  gave  her  a  note  and  asked  her  to  cash  it. 
That  at  the  first  place  she  took  it  to  they  asked  her  for  name  and  address. 
At  you  know,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary  at  all  to  give  a  name  and 
address  when  you  are  cashing  a  Bank  of  England  note;  it  passes  as  legal 
tender.  I  know  that  some  business  houses  do  make  a  practice  for  their 
own  convenience  of  asking  for  the  name  and  address.  It  was  not  her  note ; 
she  gives  the  first  name  that  comes  to  her  head,  the  common  name  of  Scott, 
choosing  a  number  at  random  in  the  road  in  which  ahe  lately  lived,  18 
Everthot  Road.  It  not  that  a  perfectly  reatonable  eiplanation)  The 
Attorney-General  cross-examined  her  at  greot  length,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  shake  her  on  that  point.  And  also  you  will  not  forget  that  these  notes 
were  cashed  over  a  period  of  eleven  months,  and  that  the  last  note  was 
cashed  some  time  before  Miss  Barrow's  death. 

Dd  you  imagine  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Seddon  could  have  stolen  these 
notes,  or  that  these  notet  could  have  been  stolen,  and  that  Mist  Barrow 
for  nearly  a  year  would  never  have  detected  it — so  careful  a  woman  at  the 
watt  We  know  the  way  in  which  she  was  always  counting  her  money.  It  it 
conceivable  that  these  notes  could  have  been  stolen,  and  she  never  to 
have  misted  them  or  know  that  they  were  gone  J  There  was  no  conceal- 
ment, at  I  tay,  about  the  notes  from  the  very  first;  but,  assuming  it  at 
high  at  you  like  against  this  woman,  if  it  is  evidence  of  anything,  assume 
aU  the  guilty  knowledge  you  like,  if  it  is  evidence  of  anything  it  is  evidence 
of  larceny,  and  certainly  not  of  murder,  but  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is 
evidence  of  larceny  on  which  no  jury  in  the  world  would  convict  her  even 
of  that  offence. 

Then  passing  on  from  that  there  is  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
the  fly-papers.  There  has  never  been  any  concealment  with  regard  to 
aiat  from  the  very  start.  Mr.  Saint,  the  solicitor  acting  on  behalf  of 
both  these  prisoners,  was  told  of  the  incident  from  the  very  start.  No 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  conceal  it.  And  surely  the  story— I  need 
not  deal  with  it  further;  it  has  already  been  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length— the  story  that  Mra.  Seddon  told  to  us  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  the  fly-papers  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  probable  one.  It  is,  of 
course,  immaterial  who  actually  purchased  the  fly-papers,  if  they  were  in 
aie  house;  it  is  immaterial  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prosecution- 
.  w- "n  '^™  ™'°*'  forward  and  says,  "  I  bought  them  at  the  request 
of  Miss  Barrow.  Another  point  is  that  Mrs.  Seddon  accompanied  Miss 
Barrow  to  the  Fmsbury  and  City  of  London  Savings  Bank  to  draw  out  the 
f^7:  , 'O"  have  heard  her  explanation  with  regard  to  it,  and  I  need  not 
deal  with  it  further  now.    Then  we  come  to  the  time  of  the  illness. 
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Now,  the  suggeitioii  of  the  prowcution  ii  that  then  people,  owing  to 
a  deeply-laid  scheme,  were  poiwninfr  Misa  Barrow  during  the  time  of  her 
illntssi.  If  you  think  it  ia  ao,  ii  it  credible  tbut  thepr  would  have  allowed 
Mrs.  Longley  and  her  daughter  to  come  up  on  a  visit  to  their  houAe?  If 
that  ia  80,  aurely  they  would  have  invented  every  ezcuae  to  put  her  off,  when 
to  their  knowledge  they  were  poisoning  with  arsenic,  a  poiaon  which  caunea 
moit  terrible  internal  pain,  and  when  the  victim  would  probably  acream 
aloud  in  her  agony.  Do  you  buppose  that  that  would  be  the  time  theae 
people  would  choose  to  have  viaitors  in  the  house!  Would  not  they  rather 
invent  any  excuse  to  put  her  off  and  prevent  her  coming?  Instead  of  that, 
they  say,  "  Oh,  yes,  we  have  got  an  old  lady  in  the  bouse,  but  come  along 
and  take  pot  luck  if  you  like."  Then  we  know  that  after  the  death  the 
blinds  were  pulled  down  and  the  windows  opened.  No  concealment  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  We  know  that  the  Vonderohes  lived  200  yards  »way  Could 
they  imagine  for  one  moment  that  the  Vonderahes  would  not  be  passing 
the  house  time  and  again,  and  notice  the  blinds  down,  und  make  inquiries 
as  to  who  had  died  in  the  house?  Tou  know,  of  course,  I  need  not  emphasise 
it,  that  before  you  can  convict  this  w^man  the  prosecution  has  to  banish 
every  reasonable  doubt  from  your  minds.  My  submission  to  you  has  been, 
and  still  is,  that  so  far  as  this  woman  is  concerned,  on  the  evidence  that 
haa  been  called,  there  should  be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  that  you  should 
unhesitatingly  acquit  her.  But  we  know  that  sometimes  juries,  in  their 
anxiety  to  do  complete  justice,  do  hesitate,  do  have  doubts,  and  therefore 
one  wants  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

If  you  have  a  doubt  it  is  your  duty  unhesitatingly  to  acquit  her,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why  you  should  have  a  doubt,  and  where  there  is  a  great 
and  irresistible  doubt  in  this  case,  and  that  is  in  the  minds  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. I  rely  on  the  presence  of  the  Attorney-General  in  this  caae  as  a 
fact  more  important  than  any  other  that  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner ;  because,  remember  these  prisoners  are  no  great  or  celebrated 
people.  It  ia  not  a  question  of  some  great  conspiracy  or  some  great 
revolutionary  movement;  it  is,  according  to  the  prosecution,  a  sordid 
murder,  committed  for  gain  and  gain  alone,  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  a  small  insurance  agent  and  his  wife.  And  yet  we  have  here  for  the 
prosecution  an  array  of  counsel  such  as  I  believe  has  not  been  seen  togetlier 
in  a  murder  case  since  these  Courts  were  built.  So  great  was  the  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  prosecution  that  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  bring  down  the  Attorney-General  in  order  that  he  might  lend  to  the 
prosecution  of  these  prisoners  not  only  the  weight  of  his  great  ability, 
but,  vaatly  more  important  still,  the  weight  of  his  position  as  chief  law 
officer  of  the  Crown.  Who  will  venture  to  say  in  face  of  facts  such  as 
tiieae  i^at  the  prosecution  have  not  doubts  amounting  almost  to  fear  in 
proceeding  with  this  trial?  And,  if  they  have  doubts  after  sifting  every 
atom  of  evidence,  after  having  behind  them  the  whole  detective  forces  of 
the  Crown,  are  not  you,  the  jury,  entitled  to  doubt — nay,  bound  to  doubt? 
Why,  of  course  you  are,  and,  if  bound  to  doubt,  or  even  able  to  doubt, 
then  bound  to  acquit  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation. 

I  do  not  want  to  deal  in  any  detail  with  the  evidence,  because  that 
haa  already  been  done  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Marshall  Hall.  There  are, 
however,  two  pointa  on  wh-ch  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  two  incidents 
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wit*^  who  i^T..",  ?;  pirr'r-  ^^  *'"  ""^^^'  »>•«  ia.t"„ 

ririU^J.  «J^r  '*!'  '"•  *''*  ?*''"«■  ^'-  ^  '"  «'"  '«■•««'  that  little 
ft  L  n!£!.  ^''^■^."«  '!*?  'fl*  «itn«.-boi  .ooking  .crow  the  Court 
.t  her  parenU  on  tn.1  for  their  liveat    I.  thei>«  a  man  amongit  you  who 

c^ii,™-™^*""  '"'•"■«  *"*"•  ""^  >■«'?  ''"I  You  know  h"w  ^e  w.° 
S^r  .?rT™/°  '  -".«f°  •t«««»»t  «""  1-d  been  obtained  trom  her 
under  circumitanoe.  which  have  been  dealt  with  to-day  already.  I  do 
™h  to  empha.«e  them  further.    We  know  that  in  France,  unlei  the  law 

SriU^^.sf^h'^'  I?"'".*?  »"''«^  *»  «'«»'■'«  •"d  croM-eiTmine 
pn»ner.  in  their  celli.  and  then  uw  what  the-  >ay  aeainit  them  •  but 
•uch  a  .y,tem  ha.  alway.  been  abhorrent  to  Knglid.  fdea,  „f  faMav 
justice,  and  mercy.  And  there  i.  reaUy  not  much  different  between  crow' 
ezamimng  the  pri«ner.  them«lve.  and  qu«tioning  the"f  lUtinauKh "; 

^L  {**°  '".t"*"  ^*  •'•*  "'y  ''*'P  to  t"'""  *«  rope  to  hang  her  ffth« 
and  her  mother.     Do  you  remember  the  que.tion,  a.kedt     lint  of  aU 

To  that  <he  anawers  that  ahe  did  not  remember.  There  may  ha™  ^n  a 
mi.under.tanding.  It  only  meana  the  alteration  of  one"  tUe^worf  to  m^e 
her  an.wer  a  perfectly  truthful  one.  If  .he  thought  the  qSon  wa.  "Sid 
you  not  go  to  the  chemiat'.  at  the  corner  and  pufchaae  Jy^Mrat  "  be.au^ 

"t'^aTe  it'ihtrir'"*  '''  nf  ™  ^''^  *«  "^^  she^TrSLdle^ 
out,  take  it  which  ever  way  you  like,  it  waa  a  miaunderetandine  a  miatake 
that  even  an  educated  peraon  might  have  made  •  Md  vet  "he  ia  cro" 
T^'^f  *™  '^''*  '*^«"P\''«y.  »  order  to  di«,redi  ,  if Vwible    th"  whote 

rMl  ZZ^.tZTf?^  """r^  ""?'  •'""•  '^«  proa;>cudon  at 
reauoeai  we  know  that  the  Attorney-General  himself  Mt  tl.«  r>«;.,  «»  tiZ 
f«sition  a.  acutely  a.  any  one.  Not  ^nce  but  «ve"aT  im«  ^^'.^fd  ■■  ^n 
«rry  to  press  you,  but  I  must."  Doe,  that  not  show  tlw  weaknea,  of 
the  caae  for  the  prosecution?    Would  they  not,  if  they  had  had  a  irtrr  n» 

jnisc^Jir..''"™  '*\*^.*'  "'"l^^l  go  uncris-exam^ntS  .han  atUmpI 
to  discredit  her  on  a  atatement  that  would  be  a  pain  for  her  in  so  imuaual 

waa  Mrs.  Rutt,  the  charwoman.  You  will  not  forget  rjy  friend  Mr  Mui?. 
ft™t  question  to  her,  "Are  you  not  a  thief;  did%.u  Uts?e.l  from  the 

i^d^^.^^a-i^^^fh^iLTotTorth'^t'hrwr^^^^^^^^ 
r!,;°7:t':- Tsc-^isr-AnTS  ^S^  -1 

XlXi-r^^'  ^-"'^  '-  *-«  prosecutiorhlve'-^t  dTsT^^'  J 
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■r.  Rantoul 
Attorney-General  will  addreu  you  in  a  final  apeecb  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 
SuppoM,  for  the  lake  of  argument,  that  hit  tpeech  were  to  baniih  all  your 
doubta  and  make  them  diiappear ;  we  know  whut  effect  a  powerful  ipeitkor 
can  produce,  and  what  a  vital  effect  the  lait  word  in  a  cane  often  haa.  Might 
it  not  well  hap|ien  that  after  the  effecta  of  that  apeech  had  grown  dim,  doubt 
might  come  creeping  back,  and  you  might  begin  to  aak  youraelvei  later 
on,  when  you  thought  over  thii  caae,  whether  a  murder  really  hod  been 
committed  by  the  priaonera  in  the  dock,  or  whether  a  judicial  murder 
had  not  been  committed  from  the  jury  boit  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  laid  that,  auppoae  you  were  to  acquit  her,  and  hereafter  the 
conviction  were  to  come  out  that  theie  prisonera  were  guilty,  what  would 
be  your  feelinga  thent  Why,  merely  that  you  bad  let  guilty  priaoneri 
eicape,  and  left  to  them  that  moat  terrible  of  punishmcnta,  a  guilty  con- 
acience,  and  to  that  other  tribunal  where  the  aecreta  of  all  hearta  ahall  be 
known.  But  I  truat,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  have  no  aucb  doubta  in  tbii 
case,  and  that  you  will  answer  the  question  that  will  be  put  to  you  later  on 
with  two  words  that  I  know  will  give  relief  to  every  man  in  thia  Tourt,  from 
my  lord  on  the  jench  to  the  least  important  person  connected  with  this 
trial,  or  to  the  lei  at  interested  spectator.  I  know  full  well  that  you  are  not 
going  to  decide  this  case  on  the  speeches  of  counsel.  It  is  on  the  evidence, 
and  the  evidence  alone,  that  you  will  decide.  The  inquiry  has  been  an 
exhaustive  one,  and  the  decision  resta  with  you.  It  ia  a  burden  so  heavv 
that  I  do  not  auppose  any  man  in  this  Court  would  desire  to  share  it  with 
you,  even  if  he  could.  It  is,  indeed,  a  grave  responsibility  for  men  to  be 
called  away,  as  you  have  been,  from  your  ordinary  everyday  affairs,  to 
be  kept  apart,  and  asked  to  decide  upon  matters  of  life  and  death.  That 
you  will  only  do  ao  after  the  most  careful  and  moat  anxious  consideration, 
that  you  will  decide  each  and  every  doubtful  point  in  favour  of  the  prisoner!, 
as  it  is  your  duty  to  do,  I  know  full  well.  And  it  ia  just  because  I  am  con 
vinoed  of  that,  and  because  1  know  that  there  existe  deep  in  your  hearts 
a  desire  to  do  justice  in  this  case,  that  I  ask  you  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Seddon 
to  return  the  only  verdict  that  you  can  return,  without  fear  or  heaitation. 
and  that  is,  an  emphatic  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 


The  Attoraey-General's  Closing  Speech  for  the  Crown. 

The  Attobnit-Geniral — May  it  please  you,  my  lord — Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  after  wh<)t  haa  undoubtedly  been  a  long  trial,  we  are  now 
approaching  the  closing  stages  of  this  case.  Much  haa  been  said  to  you 
by  both  my  learned  friends  of  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  you 
in  deciding  this  caae,  and  I  agree  with  every  word  that  has  been  said 
so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  responsibilities  cast  upon  you.  I  am  glad 
that  during  this  case  both  the  prisoners  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
defended  by  counsel  who  have  put  their  ease  with  all  the  ability  that 
can  be  commanded.  It  is  fortunate  that  during  thia  long  inquiry  you 
have  had,  principally  at  the  hands  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Marshall  Hall, 
cross-examination  of  the  various  witnesses  who  have  been  called  befurc 
you,  and  examination  of  the  witnesses  called  for  the  defence.  Gentle- 
men, there  are   some  persona   who  think  that  the  march   of   Juatice  ii 
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too    alow  For    m  I  *«OH»ir.O«B«l«|. 

"y  that  no  roo^^ J^nt  I'lZL^'t  ',^   '"^   "*'    "«  ">»»  > 

can  poMibly  U>  uiid  for  the  deTn™'^  m  , '"'"  '*"'"1  •verything  that 
1I«U.  during  the  coum  ^  whaM  wouH  ^  ««r„ed  friend.  Mr.  MfrahaU 
pre«nt)  .n^admirablT.pLh  for  thJ  H  f  ''"  .(Particularly  a.  be  i.  not 
po..ibly  oould  be  'n:,:'Zt l^X^T^i^  TIT'  '"".'  "?V 
»U  the  eloquence  no..ible  to  h.  *..V.«j  /  ,  "*  '''"=*•  "■<•  "'W' 
which  he  „id  the  ^o«cuUm  bS^LZ,Tt  '","■*,  ''''™»  ""b 
one  word  about  that.  Hi.  tW.  •  ^.»  ':°°<'""tef  '  only  wid.  to  uy 
any  advocate  who  on  •whalf  of  .h„  r  '"  "^  "*"  °°  ''™''''  '•  due  to 
neM  and  with  that  impartialUv  -hi.h  ^  ■11'*"'''"  '''''  '^'^  "'">  '"'■ 
and  1  an,  glad  Tt  Ty'^r^te  for  i.  ^^^^  *»  **  "P*"'"!  «'  W™; 
countnr  tha?  that  re^u^ta  fo^  (Z  f^irn^'''"^'""'  "'  J"'*'"  '"  thii 
variably  mainUined  by  tbo«  wl  „  .„°^  ','  "^1"^'  P««"ed,  and  in- 
officer,  do  not  come  t^  thirCo^t     '^^  ""  ^"""^  "''"'  t*"'  '»  ' 

to  th^''ct™''Ai?'ZtTrea°„'.  ?.'Zt°''~r'  ""*  ^""•■'  "'<»'  -"'-« 
.enior  law  offl«r  of  t^e  C^own  "l  b.™  „1 1  'ZV  ?  '"'^  "  "■• 
case  to  my  lord  and  to  you.  In  tbi  00^1  of  ^  ^  ■'"  Pr«*">t  the 
criminal  law  which  devolve.  uDon  m«  in  »  -x*^*  «di_.n,,tration  of  the 

it  i.  an  obligation  u™nmeinCr^f„°°'^.P"'*"''V"  Attorney-General, 
only  make  that  ref^^^wh^whr™'  "  ""°?  ^™  ">  P««cute, 
been  made  bv  mJ-L^o^ni  of  1^'",  """""^'^  "'"''''  """  ^av 
by  my  learned  friend      "'""'"*''«  »'  "-c  ob.ervation,  which  were  m»> 

in  th'^'I^atfrn^rSiat'tte 'li"™?,  ^'''''-^  '«  O-^*  J-ti.ie,i 
extreme  importance  if  it  w«,  the  ™»?1  7^°^"""-  "  '""W  be  of 
existed,  when  a  n^n  .  on  trial  tndT"  "?"  '"*"''™'  <=»»  «h«t  ever 
ca«>  i.   of  importince    ^J  l\  ^'"^'^  "  ™  *"«!  '<«■  !>'«■       Thi. 

becau«  in  X«ra,at  de~nd°'ZrP"^""''  l""'P''  «"»  »"" 
the  necewity,  a.  I  indicated  Sl.^T^  oircum.tantial  evidence  there  i^ 
carefully  th^' evidtn^  "haf  h«  CgivT^^^'u  "n'  "'  '"^*''''""« 
in  opening  thi.  ca«,  I  pointed  ourto  y^u  what^  .in  T""""*'  *>"" 
to  repeat  in  a  few  word,  that  fh.  ™!^  ,.  ,  ?  ""'^  ""^  venture 
committed  theft  or  meam.'J.L?l*, '"'."'  ""*««  Pe"on.  having 
of  deplorable  conduc^S^n^;  of  ^If^uffiL^'r;'*"'  '>"  "^  <"^y 
of  murder.  Of  coume  not  Yau^^V"  "?"'"'*  ""^  P*""" 
carefully  that  in  consMerZ  th.  I    ■  .""e^ber  that  I  pobt^  out 

to  put^befo™  yoryoumU  notTC'"'''*'  "".""^^^  -bich  I  had 
.g.in.t  the  pri.inei  Ij  th^fng Ic' "«  thThaH '"'''  ^'l  ?"'"'"'=«' 
crime,  that  therefore  they  could  teconvictej  of  J"^""'***^^"*  "*" 
point  out,  and  what  I  wiU  air^n  ^iJl  ^T.^  ^wier.       What  I  did 

considering  a  caw  yb^b^^ZrZ  fT  ^  ^'"'  "  "■?*•  '^»  ?»"  «™ 
it  i.  of  vital  importui^  to  ™n.ider.h^  doe",  upon  indirect  evidence, 
before  and  af ter'IrSTath ;  ^re  e.^iZ''^!*  °  ^  P™"™".  both 
who.,  death  ha.  led  to  thi.  i„",i"  "P"'*"7  ">   "'at'O"   to  the   pemon 

<ie..?bSrt^^-i2JSo'r:h^t"he  dSat°""'  "^f'"'  '  ^O'X' 
-.      He  quite  properly  made  ^'J:,^ZTlK"^7Z''r.  '^l^, 
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M  everyone  miut  who  had  ever  dealt  with  triali  of  thie  character,  that 
evidence  which  ia  given  of  motive,  of  interest,  in  the  priaonera  charged, 
and  their  aubaequent  conduct,  auch  aa  ia  invariably,  almoat  invariably, 
given  in  theae  cases,  must,  it  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  be  evidence 
which  will  prejudice  the  defendant — in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  that 
ia;  that  when  thia  evidence  ia  given  and  accepted,  it  ahowa  that  there 
waa  a  motive  or  interest  in  getting  rid  of  the  dead  peraon,  and  alao, 
inaamuch  as  it  shows  that  the  conduct  both  before  and  after  of  the  peraona 
charged  was  bad,  undoubtedly  it  acta  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prisoners. 
That,  as  I  have  indicated  to  you,  is  used  by  the  proaecution  for  this  pur- 
pose only — of  bringing  your  minds  to  bear  upon  the  cauae  of  death  of 
this  woman,  and  it  is  only  in  that  relation  tiiat  1  intend  to  make  any 
reference  to  it. 

I  propose  now  to  addresa  you,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  it  at  not 
too  great  a  length,  upon  this  whole  case,  reminding  you  of  the  case  that 
I  opened  now  some  few  daya  ago.  The  case  I  put  to  you  then  was  this 
— ^that  I  relied  upon  the  evidence  of  the  interest  of  these  parties,  of  both 
of  them,  the  motive  that  they  had  in  desiring  the  death  of  this  woman, 
the  opportunities  which  they  had  had  of  compassing  her  death,  and  the 
conduct  of  both  of  them  after  the  death;  and  I  am  going  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  evidence  as  it  atands  now;  becauae  my  submission  to 
you  will  be  that  the  case  I  opened  to  you  and  presented  to  you  then  is 
a  case  which  has  not  been  shaken  by  the  evidence  for  the  defence.  I 
shall  call  your  special  attention  to  points  which  have  been  made  and 
dwelt  upon  by  my  learned  friends,  and  refer,  aa  far  as  is  necessary, 
though  it  shaU  be  very  briefly,  to  the  evidence  of  both  sides,  that  is  to 
say,  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  defence,  as  affecting  the  particular 
point.  My  duty,  gentlemtn,  is  to  put  this  case  to  you,  with  such  ability 
as  I  can  command,  to  enable  you  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  There 
my  duty  begins  and  enda. 

The  first  question  which  you  have  to  conaider — ^but  upon  which  1 
do  not  propose  to  say  very  much,  because  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  has  been  no  very  serious  content  with  regard  to  it— is,  whether 
thia  woman  died  of  araenical  poisoning.  That  is  the  first  thing  which 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  prosecution  to  establish,  and  I  aubmit  to  you 
that  that,  at  any  rate,  has  been  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  even  at  this  moment  I  understand  exactly  the 
view  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Marshall  Hall,  puts  before  you  with 
regard  to  it.  He  says  that  he  does  not  dispute  that  there  was  arsenic 
in  her  body  after  death,  but  what  he  says  is  that  what  was  found  was 
not  sufficient  to  cause  her  death,  and  that  she  died  of  gastro-enteritis, 
perhaps  assisted  by  araenical  poisoning.  My  learned  friend,  of  course, 
would  never  make  that  admission  if  he  could  have  escaped  from  it  in  any 
way  upon  the  evidence,  but  there  is  no  escaping  from  it.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  aoience,  whatever  criticism  may  be  dirested  to  medical 
testimony,  this  is  at  least  established  in  this  case — that  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Willoox  and  of  Dr.  Spilsbury,  examined,  closely  scrutinised  as  it 
was,  Knd  quite  properly  by  my  learned  friend,  stands  quite  uncontra- 
dicted and  unchallenged.  My  learned  friend  paid  a  very  high  compli- 
ment to  Dr.  Willcox,  and  I  would  only  like  myself  in  passing  to  say  this. 


Closing  Speech  for  the  Crown. 

«d  Dr.  S^b^^..'"^?'Ci.'?'*  their   evidence  «  Dr.    WiUcox 

friend,  Mr.  MarshaU  Hall    with  tJ^  ■'  ^"S  *'""8-       "^  '"""ed 

accordine  to  the  view  th«t  ho  J,*.  #  _-^j    ■     '    "*"  the   Marsh  test, 

very  mifute  Xt're.^^*  „^'t '^Lr  He^aTL  '  "t"^  "'*"  5""^ 
mirror,  which  were  made  torn,!.^!  u  ^'"'^  '"™  "tandard 

had  them  in  the^x        Mr    Tl,^'  ^"^  ''J™ '«»  them;  Dr.  WiUcox 

aid  importing  to  themlhe  k^o^Ll  T  kT'*'"^  ""'  ^"^^  '■•«■"»". 
of  it  all  haa  bee^  thi.  ttft  h.  I  ^  *'?"*  ''«„P<»"""";  ""^  the  re«iU 
caUed  for  tte  .rmrie  -ton  S,»t  J"  '^''  '?"^;  "^  he  hae  not  been 
Dr.  WiUcox  »d Tsp^bSry  hadtaW    "^  TaT?^l"'^«  «"* 

itr-ifr^t:^;'  X'°;itfe::ufvHr^  a't^^ic-o'-rrhf ls 

knowled^.  agre.  wKarbec?u'«  he''Z''ot''bi:^tu:S  "'  *^" 
mo/^iirtfe:rwtir^"te^^»i:i<''r^^^^  «"  «"« 

before  you,  but  he  omitted  t^dp^J'tr  w  ^"f"  ^^''^  ^^  *»«'> 
part  of  'u.i.'  anaU ;  an^^  omit^^'itt^.l't  co^d  nT '  ""P!.';!?"* 
IT^™"/'  '*•  °<'"«=a»«>  attention  ^dTotb^nla^nto^r^S 

Me^Mlrt^n^i^  i^-r  ellcS^tirb^^^^^^ 

SB^lr^S3'^^«H 
in  thi.  oaae,  and\„":?  ^rntu'reS^to'^dr  ^^Tt"'^!!^"'!  '»'"' 

S'ahlS;  aTi'^id  y^:U'  ToIT'^'^"  P^  ^^ 
that  wa.  not  Z  noSt-  rt^^  i.'^'  v*      u     K^ain-not  by  the  Marsh  teat; 

..«  and  inL*i5^--d  r  .^^^^  i^^taZ^tenCt/u^Sf 
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a  grain.  If  you  take  what  u  taken  by  weight  only,  that  ii  the  liver 
and  the  intestinea,  you  get,  aa  you  may  have  noticed  from  the  table 
when  it  waa  before  you,  over  J  of  a  grain,  that  is  '8.  The  liver  ii  "IT; 
the  inteatines  '63;  bo  you  get  '8  of  a  grain.  Four-fiftha  of  a  grain 
ia  actually  found  in  the  organs  of  the  body  which  would  contain  the 
arsenic,  if  arsenic  had  only  been  recently  administered,  and  which  even 
then  only  contains  one  portion  of  it,  part  of  it  having  been  ejected  by 
means  of  vomiting,  or  by  means  of  tiie  eicreta,  or  it  may  be  by  the 
paaaing  of  urine.  Then,  gentlemen,  just  take  into  account  that  °8 
of  a  grain  which  ia  found  by  the  weight  on  a  very  small  particle;  in 
one  case  it  is  a  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  organ  which  givea  the 
result;  in  the  other  it  is  a  fifth  of  tlw  weight  of  the  organ  which  gives 
the  result.  If  you  take  that  into  account,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Will- 
oox,  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  a  person.  He  has  told  you  that  if  you 
find  two  grains  in  the  body  you  would  expect  to  find  that  there  must 
have  been  taken,  according  to  his  view,  5  grains  of  arsenic,  and  2  grains 
ia  a  fatal  dose.  Then  if  you  had,  ^a  has  been  established  here  I^yond 
all  doubt,  four-fifths  of  a  grain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  had 
nothing  more  at  all,  you  would  have  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death 
of  this  woman. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  atop  quite  at  that,  because  it  is  right  that  you 
•hould  clearly  be  convinced  of  this  point  before  we  go  into  what  I  think 
ia  more  controversial  evidence.  I  asked  Dr.  Willcox — ^you  will  remember 
it — in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Rosenheim,  who  was  sitting  in  front  of  my 
learned  friend,  whether  he  had  not  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Rosenheim. 
My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Marshall  Hall,  quite  rightly  referred  to  it  just 
now;  and  Dr.  Willcox  had  had  all  the  materials,  had  all  the  apparatus 
ready  for  the  test.  Any  further  test  could  have  been  made  if  Mr. 
Rosenheim  had  required  them.  As  he  haa  told  you,  he  alwaya  keepa,  so 
that  any  further  teats  can  be  made  it  deaired,  a  portion  of  the  organs 
atill.  So  that  all  this  could  be  teated,  and  could  be,  right  up  to  this 
very  minute,  if  my  friend  had  desired  it.  That  ia  in  existence  now. 
There  ia  the  opportunity,  and  there  haa  been  the  opportunity  through- 
out thia  case.  As  Dr.  Willcox  told  you,  "  I  could  boil  up  the  intestines 
and  get  the  oxact  weight,  instead  of  taking  the  weight  that  I  find  in  a 
quarter  of  the  intestines,  but  for  the  fact  if  I  did,  and  if  there  is  any 
subsequent  challenge,  how  on  earth  are  you  to  ascertain  whether  the 
analysis  is  right  or  notJ"  Therefore,  in  order  to  give  the  defence  the 
fair  opportunity  of  making  testa  or  of  asking  for  tests,  portions  of  the 
organs  are  kept  in  this  way,  so  that  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  they  may  say,  **  Let  me  make  a  test  before  you,  or  you  make  a  test 
before  me,  so  that  I  may  prove  which  of  us  is  right."  The  standartl 
mirrors  were  all  exhibited  to  Mr.  Rosenheim;  the  mirrora  found  as  the 
result  of  the  analyses  were  all  exhibited  to  Mr.  Rosenheim;  the  tables 
with  the  results  were  placed  in  front  of  Mr.  Rosenheim.  Not  a  criti- 
cism, not  a  fault,  can  be  found  by  Mr.  Rosenheim ;  and  for  that  reason 
he  has  not  been  put  into  the  witness-box  to  contradict  Dr.  Willcox. 

Now,   gentlemen,  upon   that  state  of  facta   I  will   only   make   one 

further   obaervation.       My   learned   friend   croaa-examined   a   great   deal 

about  the  relative  quantitiea   of   arsenic   that  had  been  found  aa   the 

result  of  experiment  in  the  proximal  and  the  distal  ends  of  the  hair; 
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h"*.iL'*  '"'**  "^'en*!  '»■•  ">«  PU-Tow  of  the  point  u  we  now  have 
1^:a^TJ°1  7""  "»«"''«■■-  I  l^.  "l^t  w..  tinted  out  when  vou 

caloukted  in  the  2-01,  which  i.  the  re.ult  of  the  calculation*  a.  found  in 
tie  body.  It  ha.  never  entered  into  it  at  all— neither  the  hair,  nor 
the  •kin,  nor  the  bones.  Whatever  wa.  found  in  the  hair,  skin,  and 
bone,  haa  not  been  counted  at  all;  and  the  only  point  of  Dr.  WiUcoi 
telUng  you  what  he  did  wa.  becau.e  in  faimes.  he  had  to  .ay  exactly 

3?^  "T.W  u'J*"*  '^r*"'  »°^  ^^*  ^"""^  ^"^  ^"^  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  bod^  The  value  of  the  Marsh  teat  is  to  rfiow  this;  that 
the  arwrnc  was  widely  di.tributed  throughout  the  body.       That  i.  the 

S™',  •  «'*"°'  '?  '"*'■'  *°  ""■"«  »'  «"  *•>«»  minute  quantitie. ; 
there  are  infinitesimal  portions,  of  course;  but  the  value  of  it  is  that 
there  were  traces  of  arsenic  in  this  organ  as  in  the  other. 

The  only  other  criticism,  I  think,  that  has  been  made  with  reference 
to  It  was  my  friend's  point  about  the  muscle.  He  said  that  two-fifths 
or  the  muscle  had  been  taken,  and  he  compared  the  weight  of  the  body 
aUve  with  the  w^eight  of  the  body  dead.  The  weight  of  the  woman'I 
body  alive  may  have  been  10  stone  or  more,  and  the  weight  when  dead 

to  take  r«  L\ny.  ^r  r""  '" ^\  ^^''  ^'-  ■'^"'""^  »>»-  done  i. 
Z*UA  f  *''?-"''»'  o'  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  i.  the  proper 
method  of  calculation,  and,  a.  he  ha.  told  you,  a  method  of  calculation 

™.thi»^7'  ?  f'f-  ""^'  '"  '"™''=  *''"''  ''  ''«  ^^  adopted  the  u.ual 
method  of  calculating  these  quantitie..       He  pointed  out  that  it  wa.  in 

rZ  ^.^T':^  ***  ''*  '"«'  '»''"°  ""«  "«^-  And  again,  even 
JJZ,^^  !*""  ^'"i?  '■  ^  """'^'  "•«"  "  yo"  l*"™  o"'  the  whole  of  it, 
you  stUI  get  enough.  If  you  take  half  of  it  you  have  got  enough  Ud 
It  doe.  not  affect  the  calculation  in  the  slightest  degree 
far  aJl  Ti^^!^  cnticiHa  wa.  one  of  my  learned  friend's,  which,  so 
lar  a.  1  understood  him,  was  based  upon  his  own  resulto,  and  certainly 

•miir^sed  me.     Because,   a.   I    understand,    he  My.,   "Oh,  well     but   if 

J^nt  at  thl^e^r"]*'"  "^1  f^"'  "^  reliabli'becaus^Xre  is  the 
openmg  at  the  end,  and  some  of  the  arwnic  must  escape  and  did  ewape  " 
ITie  evidence  upon  it  is  that  none  of  it  e«;apes-th^  the  whoU  v^ue 

to  the  glass  of  the  tube  and  form,  the  mirror.       If  my  frUnd  i.  richt  in 
hi.  contontion  that  .ome  of  it  e.cape.,  then  the  inevftable  co"clus!on  Z   ' 
Sil  ZTk^i!-       ?  ??°  more  arsenic  than  Dr.  WiUcox  shows  by  his 
tesU  and  by  his  calculations.       I  do  not  say  that  that  is  right        All 

iit7th,V'"'V'K?'rr  **  i""^^  "'  ""  "dvocato  attempting  to  deal) 
^i^J^A     T^'a^  ''tJ°'y  '''™  ""°«  '■nowledge,  but  which  he  cannot 
STth-e  Ztttl^       V  *^*  "P*'^,™"  "I'"  P™  their  lives  to  the  study 
?n  til  t»     *  1^'  "?''■  '•'1 '''°™  '"'™  "  "K*"  to  testify  when  they  are 
in  the  witnesa-boz  giving  their  evidence  on  oath.*  ^        i 
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arsenical  poiaoning.  Quite  true  that  it  ii  not  diacovered  till  loine  more 
than  two  montha  after  her  death.  Tou  know  the  atory  of  that.  You 
know  why  it  ia,  and  what  led  to  the  eihumation,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  repeat  that  to  you.  Tou  have  given  auch  attention  to  thia  caae, 
and  really  have  liatened  to  it  with  auoh  diligence  that  I  want  to  apare 
you,  if  I  can,  the  recital  of  either  immaterial  detaila  or  detaila  which 
have  been  aufficiently  eatabliahed  beforehand. 

Then,  gentlemen,  that  being  eatabliihed,  comea  the  next  point, 
upon  which,  of  courae,  1  ahall  have  more  to  aay.  The  aecond  queation 
which  you  will  have  to  determine  ie— did  these  priaonera,  or  did  one 
of  them,  adminiater  thia  araenic?  Aa  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  opening 
of  the  case,  the  case  made  by  the  prosecution  ia  that  the  adminiatering 
of  the  arsenic  was  the  result  of  a  common  purpose.  I  ahall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  about  that  before  I  conclude,  so  that  you  may  follow 
exactly  what  my  view,  as  preaented  to  you,  of  the  legal  position  is, 
always  remembering,  of  course,  that  I  speak  subject  to  my  lord's  direc- 
tion, and  any  view  which  my  lord  may  take.  But  this  question,  whether 
this  poison  was  administered  by  the  pHsoners,  is  one  which  does  involve 
an  examination,  and  a  somewhat  close  examination,  into  the  facts  of  thia 
case.  Tou  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  male  prisoner  and 
the  female  prisoner  in  the  box.  I  shall  not  say  too  much,  and  1  am 
quite  certain  that  1  shall  not  bo  saying  one  word  which  can  operate 
unfairly  against  the  male  prisoner,  if  I  put  him  forward  before  you  as 
a  shrewd,  acute,  keen  person,  and  I  will  add  also  that,  so  far,  I  am  in 
direct  agreement  with  what  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  said 
in  speaking  of  him.  But  I  will  add  this — and  I  shall  submit  to  you  the 
facts  upon  which  I  base  this  view  which  I  am  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration and  your  judgment — ^that  he  ia  a  man  full  of  cunning  and 
craft;  according  to  what  my  learned  friend  haa  been  compelled  to  say, 
a  man  also  actuated  by  greed  and  covetouaness.  Upon  admitted  facts 
in  this  case — 1  am  not  dealing  with  the  facts  that  are  in  controversy — 
those  qualities  are  displayed  over  and  ovir  again,  and,  as  I  shall  show 
you,  at  every  turn,  at  every  fresh  movement  in  the  history  of  this  case, 
you  will  find  the  same  qualities  of  mind  operating  as  the  case  proceeds 
from  day  to  day. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  some  of  ths  facts 
which  are  not  now  and  which  have  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial 
in  dispute.  Tou  will  remember  that  when  I  opened  the  caae  1  told  you 
that  there  was  an  agreement  for  an  annuity  which  had  hec  made  by 
Seddon.  That  waa  one  of  the  points  to  which  I  drew  special  attention. 
The  case  made  by  Seddon  until  I  cross-examined  him  was  this — this 
was  the  case  made  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  over  and  over 
again,  referring  to  the  document — that  this  agreement  about  the  annuity 
was  an  agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  and  made  with  stock- 
brokers, solicitors,  all  skilled  persons,  who  watched  over  her  interests. 
When  we  got  to  what  were  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  it  was  established 
that  the  original  bargain  was  made  by  Seddon  with  Miss  Barrow  alone; 
neither  solicitor,  nor  atockbroker,  nor  any  akilled  adviaer  entered  into 
thia  transaction.  He  made  the  contract.  He  drew  up  the  document. 
My  learned  friend  said  that  I  was  suggesting  that  he  was  a  lawyer. 
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«o;  I  never  tuggeited  that.       What  I  have  auggetted  ia  that  he  had 

^nl  to  t\T  ^T*  ""  .'"^  "^'  '*  ^'"  P™^«»  »  very  dangeroui 
Mung  to  him.  He  ha.  uied  it.  He  ueed  it  first  of  aU  to  draw  uo  tti. 
document  whjoh  we  have  never  «en,  becauae.  aa  he  tefl"  u^,  he  dertCc^ 
It,  It  u  the  document  which  you  may  remember-in  tact,  to  apeak  ai^te 
accurately,  jocordmg  to  the  evidence,  there  were  two  One  wa.  th! 
document  which  had  hia  signature  upin  it,  and  whi^  wa,  wito«Ld  tv 
^    b^*T  ""^  ■""  "»"'"  P*"™'  '  "'•  K»'«'^  whom  iTZtnZ 

tjrue  m;4^he.  ^.T'  Je™  ^ -anXr^ZJ^entc^-— Z 

b«ter^»  aho^  <d/7  °"\"'*  aaaignment  of  the  puMic-hou^  and  X 
S  to  mai;«  ,^^'"''.  '^.  of  it  wa.  not  quite  clear,  but  I  do  not 
l"7u,i^n"^r  ir^arvofi  ""It  "'ne^'tl^r'  M  "^  ""^  *'  «" 

deetroyed,  and  recourae  wa.  made  to  the  aoHcitor.   Mewra  SuA  SoT 

Mr  K^hU  .  °.  !S  "^"!f  '^''"*°'"'  "■■■  K-'g",  the  brother-ii-law  ol 
mr.  Keeble,  la  introduced  for  that  Dumoae        Th«  T«vi.,f  *!,./ 1         Z  Z^ 

make  to  you    and  that  i,  eatabUahld'll^'^dd^'.  T^\^lLl  TkTt 

be^«n  him  an?hlr  A^^H^  ^?  *  '^''^"^  "''■'=''  •"«■>  l^"  't™'* 
w^^^S"-"^----^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

remer'^Lt*^!-"^^^^^^^^  TZeTrrEv^  "a^r  ^tS^ 
wwSl' ..    r.T^  remember  the  sentence  that  I  ,«ad  to  him  o "  of  a  L^r 

Th^nd  i.  tii.   r/f.","'?-  "P"",*"  """'ty  tra-aaction 
«»™;;  I  ^  **"'•  *•■?'  *■"*  '""*'*  «*«''•  the  £1600  India  31  per  cent 

wiZut  a\tiT;!:!L*'%'"''T'  *»  *•'"  ""'^"^  <*«**  "*  octoLrisio; 

Barrow  Sf  hf^  L  ^'*"'-^'  V?  agreement  between  him  aid  Misi 
oarrow.       He  had  got  poweuion  of  the  whole  of  it.       He  could  aeU  it 

got  poMeMion  of  It  on  a  verbal  agreement,  to  um  hia  own  word,  from  hi. 
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evidence  given  at  the  inquett.  He  uy*  (to  do  him  jiutioe)  that  aubee- 
quendy,  in  January,  tbere  waa  an  annuity  certificate.  What  he  meana 
by  an  annuity  certificate  ia  aometbiag  which  he  drew  up,  in  which  he 
atated  that  he  had  to  pay  her  an  annuity ;  that  doea  not  come  into  exiat- 
ence  till  January.  We  have  not  aeen  it.  1  make  no  point  of  it.  I 
niake  no  challenge  of  it;  I  leave  it  at  that,  but  what  I  do  aak  you  to 
infer  ia  that  what  happened  in  September  and  October,  when  apparently 
the  transfer  waa  made  of  this  atock,  which  waa  aa  good  aa  money  to 
Seddon,  shows  that  she  had  given  him,  to  use  my  learned  friend's  words 
in  his  speech,  her  implicit  confidence ;  she  trusted  him  absolutely.  Gentle- 
men, need  I  dwell  upon  thatJ  You  have  aeen  Mr.  Seddon;  you  have 
seen  him  in  the  box — under  circumstances  of  great  stress,  I  agree,  in 
which  every  allowance  that  is  possible  should  be  made  for  him.  Having 
seen  him  there,  and  watched  him,  can  you  have  any  doubt  but  that  ho 
had  secured  the  "  implicit  confidence  "  of  Miss  Barrowt  And  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  am  submitting  to  you  followed  from  that.  Not  only  had  he 
got  her  £1600  India  3^  par  cent,  stock,  but,  either  then  or  at  some  later 
time,  ahe  trusted  him  with  her  gold,  arid  she  trusted  him  with  her  notea. 
For  it  is  no  good  these  two  people  going  into  the  box  and  giving  the 
accounts  that  they  have  given  to  you  about  that  part  of  the  transaction. 
How  it  affecta  the  question  of  guilt  on  the  charge  tor  which  they  are  now 
proaecuted  is  another  matter ;  but  upon  the  facta  of  the  caae,  I  submit  to 
you  it  is  idle  for  them  to  suggest  that  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  this 
money— either  the  gold  or  Qie  notes.  Just  conceive  the  position.  Here 
was  this  woman.  She  has  been  talked  of  as  an  old  maid;  she  was  forty- 
eight  or  forty-nine  years  of  age ;  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  every 
day  with  the  boy — the  boy  to  whom,  according  to  the  evidence,  her  whole 
heart  seems  to  have  been  given.  Whatever  her  failings  may  have  been, 
whatever  her  faults  may  have  been  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  lives 
of  all  of  us,  when  examined,  some  will  be  foimd  when  we  are  gone),  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  she  seems  to  have  been  devotedly  attached  to 
this  boy.  I  am  going  to  sugges.  to  you — of  course,  for  your  considera- 
tion—that she  had  no  notion  during  ihe  whole  of  this  time  that  ahe  was 
parting  with  her  property,  with  her  gold,  or  with  her  notes,  and  had 
never  mtended  to  get  rid  of  gold  or  notes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things — 
allowing  that  she  did  not  intend  to  give  it  to  her  relatives — that  she  meant 
to  retain  it  for  her  boy,  whom,  in  the  maternal  instinct,  no  doubt,  of  the 
spinster  heart,  she  was  cherishing,  and  to  whom  she  had  become  devoted. 

Now,  just  let  me  ask  you  to  think  for  a  moment  of  what  the  evidence 
is  as  regards  the  money.  When  you  come  to  put  this  case  together  and 
see  what  was  happening,  my  submission  to  you  is  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  explain  what  had  become  of  this  woman's  money,  except  upon 
the  view  that  these  two  persons  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  had  got  hold  of 
it  before  her  death—at  any  rate,  a  large  quar'ity  of  it.  That  it  was 
in  Miss  Barrow's  mind  to  entrust  her  money  to  him  is  shown  by  an 
incident  which  took  place  a  day  or  two  before  Hook  leaves.  The  incident 
to  which  I  want  to  refer  for  a  moment  is  this,  because,  according  to  the 
view  that  I  present  to  you,  it  shows  that  the  statements  that  they  are 
making  with  reference  to  this  money  are  abaoluf  ly  untrue.  According 
to  Hook's  testimony — I  shall  have  something  to  .ay  about  him  a  little 
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I**?"  1?°"''"''  '^"'^'^g  '»  Uook'«  testimony,  which  ii  corroborated,  aa 
i  ahaU  ahow  you  in  a  moment,  by  Mr.  Vonderahe,  in  the  caah  box  there 
waa  a  conaiderable  «um  of  notes.       According  to  him,  he  aaw  £380  j   it 
had  been  £420  in  1906;  he  aaw  it  counted  out  again  when  it  went  to  the 
houae  m  Tolhngton  Park,  and  it  waa  380  aovereigna  and  a  lot  of  notea 
in  that  cash  box.      The  notea  are  gone.      The  gold  ia  gone.      More  gold 
18  ad.  ■d  to  the  atore,  and  that  ia  gone.       Some  money  waa  withdrawn 
from  the  aavrnga  bank,  and  that  baa  disappeared— aU  disappeared  whilst 
slie  was  in  the  house  living  with  these  two  persons.      As  I  indicated  to  you 
III  opening  the  Mse,  actual  sovereigns  are  difficult  to  trace;  current  coin 
passes  from  band  to  hand,  and  you  cannot  identify  particular  sovereiena; 
but  yo.u  car   identify  particular  bank  notes.        My  learned   friend  Mr. 
Kentoul  (no  doubt  in  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  for  bis  client,  for  which. 
I  am  aure,  he  wiU  not  think  I  am  blaming  him,  but  on  the  contrary  I  will. 
If  I  may,  commend  him)  said  that  abe  admitted  it  directly  the  question 
Of  the  notes  was  brought  forward.       I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  ad- 
misaion.       To  whom  did  she  admit  iti      Where  did  she  admit  itt      If  my 
fnend  means,  under  that  phrase,  that  abe  admitted  it  when  her  huaband 
asked  her  when  they  were  both  being  charged  together,  yes,  then  I  follow 
«*at  he  means ;  but  what  the  value  of  that  admission  is  I  fail  to  grasp. 
Ihis  question  of  tracing  the  notes  had  been  a  most  difficult  and  laborioua 
process.      Possibly  it  is  only  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  that  you  can 
get  a  thorough  tracing  of  notes.       It  is  only  when  the  Director  of  Public 
I'roaecutions  or  the  Commissioner  of  Police  takes  up  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  all  probabihty  that  you  can  get  such  a  tracing  of  notes  as  has  taken 
puwe  m  this  case.     Why,  gentlemen,  the  number  of  witnesses  called  in 
order  to  establish  this  dealing  with  the  notes  ia— I  will  not  pledge  myself 
to  the  exact  number,  but  it  is  between  forty  and  fifty  persons— peiions 
who  have  been  called  at  the  Police  Court  and  called  here  before  you.     Of 
course,  as  my  learned  friend  rightly  pointed  out,  all  the  evidence  that  has 
been     given     at     the     Police     Court     and     the     evidence     that     has 
been  given  here  in  regard  to  that  is  not  challenged.       It  is  not  challenged 
for  what  reason?       Why,  the  elementary  lesson  that  an  advocate  leams 
IS  never  to  challenge  evidence  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  dispute.       Of 
course,   all  this  is  undisputed,   necessarily  undisputed- and  the  class  of 
evidence  does  not  admit  of  dispute.       It  proved  this.       It  proved  the 
dealing  with  £166  in  £5  notes,  to  which  must  be  added  another  note  of 
which  we  had  an  admission  yesterday  from  Mrs.    Seddon.       But  leave 
that  out  of  the  c»1culation ;  after  all,  it  adds  little  to  it.       Where  did  those 
notes  come  from  I       '''he  money  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  Mr. 
^5eddon  and  Mrs.  Seddon.       How  did  they  get  themj       You  have  heard 
a  remarkable  atory  of  how  Mrs.  Seddon  got  the  money.       She  says  Miss 
Barrow  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  down  and  handing  a  £5  note  to  change  ■ 
that  waa  continued  right  up  to  the  end  of  August,  1911.      Mird  you,  aftci 
she  had  actually  got  the  £216  in  sovereigns  in  her  box  on  the  19th  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  even  in  September,  to  bring  down  notes  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  changed  into  gold. 

Mr.  Jdstioi  Bucknili^-I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Seddon  got  anything  in 
September;  I  think  her  last  was  in  August. 

The  ATTOiiNiT-GiHiRAi^-Thirty-three  notes  are  traced  on  the  table  to 
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th«  end  of  Auguit,  1911 ;  they  form  tha  £166.    Thar*  wu  on*  note  which 
•he  admitted  yeaterdaj 

Mr,  Juanca  Buoxunx — I  thought  you  were  going  to  leave  that  out. 

The  ATTOBiiiT-GiHmui,— I  am.    I  waa  only  referring  to  the  fact  that 
iha  admitted  that  one  yeaterday. 

Mr.  Jusnoi  Buokniu.— The  23rd  Auguat  waa  the  laat  date. 

Tl*  ATTOKnr-GaNBiui,— I  waa  only  going  to  obwrre  thia,  that  on  the 
19th  June  the  £216  ia  withdrawn  in  actual  gold,  and  it  i«  taken  home  to  the 
houae.     On  the  26th  June,  the  6th  July,  the  16th  July,  then  4th  Auguat, 
the  8th  Auguat,  the  10th  Auguit,  and  the  23rd  Auguat  notea  are  beinir 
paased  by  Mra.  Seddon.     And,  gentlemen,  let  me  further  obierve  thia'. 
During  the  month  of  Auguat,  1911,  when  the  changing  of  notea  haa  become 
aa  famihar  to  her  aa  eating  bread  and  butter,  even  in  that  month  of  Auguat 
ahe  givei  a  falae  name  and  falae  addreaa.     Mra.  Seddon,  when  preaaed  with 
thi8,  gave  you  what  I  submit  ia  a  very  extraordinary  eiplanation.      Of  oourae, 
these  mattera  are  for  you  to  judge.    It  is  a  very  difficult  aituation,  no  doubt, 
for  her  to  explain.     Again,  it  ia  a  matter  partly  for  her,  and  no  doubt 
a  matter  upon  which  you  may  judge,  whether  under  the  circunutancea, 
in  view  of  what  bat  happened,  it  waa  any  good  making  the  pretence  that 
theae  notei  had  been  given  by  Miaa  Barrow  to  her  to  cash.     But  when  the 
11  asked  whether  she  could  give  any  reason  for  Miss  Barrow  doing  thia  ahe 
gave  what  18  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  answers  in  thia  caae 
hhe  aaid    because  Miss  Barrow  did  not  like  notea;  she  did  not  like  having 
rratea.    Upon  the  evidence,  which  is  beyond  all  dispute,  and  it  not  disputed, 
Mias  Barrow  had  hoarded  notes  from  the  year  1901  until  the  time  when 
she  went  to  bve  at  Tollington  Park;  and  eome  of  tieae  very  notes  with 
which  we  are  no.7  deahng  which  h  7e  been  traced  are  notes  which  Mitt 
Barrow  had  hoarded  up  m  the  yeart  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904    1905    and 
so  on,  tiU  the  year  1910,  becaute  ahe  had  this  fancy  for  keeping  the  notes 
m  her  cash  box.     Those  are  the  admitted  facta.     No  explanation,   no 
S'Vnto     "  ^°  ^™''  "'■y  '^'  "'  »  ""^''en  •''«  "«"*  to  change  these 
Then  Mra.  Seddon  goes  to  the  Post  Office  to  change  the  notes.    WeU 
gentlemen    you  heard  her.     She  waa  atked  to  give  her  name  and  addreaa; 
ahe  aaid  she  nad  never  handled  a  £5  note.     It  is  a  Uttle  difficult  to  accept 
m  view  of  this  that  the  had  been  carrying  on  a  butiress  for  aome  twelve 
monUit,  and,  according  to  them,  if  you  accept  their  atatement,  a  buainest 
in  which  hundred!  of  pounds  pasted.     I  wiU  aaaume  that  the  had  never 
changed  a  £6  note  in  her  hfe.     She  goes  to  the  Post  Office.     Gentlemen 
«Ln  you  «>nceive  the  «tate  of  mind  of  the  woman  who  is  honettly  there 
with  0  *6  note  which  she  it  asked  to  cash  for  some  one  who  is  a  friend 
^L«.'■^   »°'J.'<'''»   '«   "i»d.  by  the   postmaster  to  give  her  name  and 

street  in  which  she  had  lived  J  She  says  she  did  that  because  she  was 
unuted  to  It.  WeU,  if  it  had  been  a  aolitary  occasion-difficult^  ft  might 
™!?~tS.l  °"^  "■  ?°*'i7  ¥™  """P*®*  *«  explanation,  but  how  can 
3^1^l,„  •Sti,^**'  *"i  lu    """b-months  afterwardt-when  ahe  hat  been 

to^^^  Tn^  w  *■'  *^^t  ^^  """^  '"  '■"•?»  ""«"  *«  »  known,  .pending 
money,  and  havmg  to  change  the  note;  of  course,  there  .he  coSd  not 
give  a  fal«!  name  and  addrett,  becaute  the  spends  the  money,  and  they 
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know  her  there;  but  tt  theee  other  pUoee  that  ehe  goee  to  on  other 
oo«.»D.  the  ch.ng«  note.  «d  give.  f.l«  n.m.,  and  aSdreMea.    GeX 

TsJu-  Th^*/  „^/?°'*  **'^^•  •■!!*  •""  ■"""  •'"^^y  «'  *«  name 
^,.2f,  ,'  -.1^  ...'"",''  '"y'»<^y  •'""g  «t  18  Evenhot  Road;  and 
equally  u  it  not  perfectly  clear  that,  of  cour»,  note,  with  faUe  name^  and 

™i."^K  T?  "'"°  ^^F"  ""  ""^  ■»>"=''  "ore  difficult  to  trace  than 
note,  with  a  right  name  and  addrew  upon  them 

th.  .^;?*'*'°*°'  *""'"='<»•<">  "hi*  I  a.k  you  to  draw  when  you  conaider 
the  evidence  upon  thu  part  of  the  caw  i.  that  .he  bad  improperly  made 

^t,,*^  ^'r***:    '^■'*  *''*  ^'>  "<""  "*"  i°  "iatenceThen  X  «n? 

J^M  tk  i-  '."^;  ^*'-  ""  •*"''8'"'  "'  1910.  according  to  the  atory  a. 
told    when  thi.  incident  occurred  with  the  Hook.-there  ia  .ome  mall 

Z^rZl  "^'V  "'".'«"  P"""  ""  «  •«»"<' '«  dearwitt-;!.omr«ZH 
d..pute  between  hmi  Mid  Hook-Mi..  Barrow  bring,  the  cartel  to  Mr 
Seddon  and  a.k.  him  to  take  care  of  it.     That  i,  verv  likely  truf    Thaf  [. 
S.^"bl"r^Tf  Ti'hil'h  'rT*/""'  l:'"  ■«*»  -ide  V  w*h™h  .Kad 

3d  be    «  n,,  LT^"*"''  "'"'  «™'-y'l'»K  that  had  taken  place.     It 

ca.h  box  and  never  come,  down,  and  nothing  more  i,  heariT^f  it      0# 
cou«e.  to  .  great  extent,  you  have  to  reoonaLct  whLt  hap^n^  duri„°^ 
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this  tinx ;  because  we  have  onl^  the  eTidenoe  o(  Mr.  and  Hn.  Seddon  •• 
to  what  happened  at  the  particular  moment;  but,  fortunately,  there  ii 
the  evidence  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  which  makes  that 
■tatement  of  theira  absolutely  untrue. 

Now,  gentlemen,  just  let  me  remind  you  of  the  money  that  paas«M 
into  this  woman's  hands,  according  to  the  story  told  by  the  defendants 
themselves.  There  is — 1  will  leave  out  the  £8  which  was  discussed  yester- 
day; it  only  complicates  matters — there  is  £16fi  cashed  by  the  changing 
of  notes  into  gold.  There  is  £91  which  was  received  by  this  lady  for  the 
annuity,  according  to  the  Seddons'  own  statement.  Tbiere  is  £216  which 
was  drawn  out  on  the  19th  June.  That  is  £472.  But  you  will  observe, 
gentlemen,  I  have  not  taken  into  account  at  all  in  that  £472  the  amount 
of  gold  that  she  had  when  she  came  into  the  house.  Now,  there  ia  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  There  are  three 
persons  who  have  spoken  to  it — Hook,  Mr.  Vonderahe,  and  Ernie  Grant — 
they  all  saw  it;  the  exact  amount  ia  not  very  material,  but,  so  far  aa  we 
are  able  to  get  the  figures,  there  is,  upon  the  evidence,  £380.  If  there 
was  £380,  as  has  been  deposed  to  in  such  definite  terms,  that  would  give 
£8S0  as  the  total  sum  of  money  which  was  in  her  hands,  subject,  of  oourae, 
to  this — you  must  put  on  the  other  side  of  it  what  she  was  apending. 
We  have  got  a  very  great  light  upon  the  kind  of  life  she  was  living  and 
the  amount  she  was  spending.  She  was  living  up  in  this  one  bedroom  with 
a  small  kitchen  in  which  she  used  to  have  her  meals  with  Ernie  Grant.  We 
know  what  Ernie  Grant  cost  to  keep  according  to  the  Seddons,  and  I  will 
assume  that  Ernie  Grant  was  kept  by  them  during  the  two  weeks  aa  he 
was  kept  by  Miss  Barrow ;  that  comes  to  10s.  a  week — the  oast  of  keeping 
the  boy.  I  say  1  know  tKat,  because  we  have  got  the  account  which  1  put 
in,  where  he  accounts  for  the  £10  which  he  found,  and  he  puts  down  the 
keep  of  Ernie  Grant  for  two  weeks  at  10s.  a  week.  It  really  is  not  very 
material;  there  ia  12s.  a  week  which  only  for  a  few  months  she  was  paying 
aa  rent,  because  from  the  1st  January  she  does  not  pay  any  rent  at  all; 
that  is  included  in  the  annuity;  she  had  not  got  to  pay  that;  leave  that 
out  of  account.  Apparently  she  was  a  very  shabbily  Jreased  woman,  and 
spent  very  little  upon  henelf .  Let  us  put  down  that  she  apent  £1  a  week 
upon  herself  for  mere  food  and  clothing,  or  30b.  ;  it  does  not  matter,  it  is 
not  worth  spending  a  moment  over.  The  utmost  you  can  get  out  of  it  is 
that  she  spent  about  £2  a  week  at  the  very  highest,  and  spending  that  for 
a  short  time  from  the  Ist  January,  we  will  say,  until  the  14th  September, 
you  have  got  the  total  amount  of  money  that  she  could  have  spent;  say  she 
spent  £100  during  that  time.  According  to  the  way  in  which  she  was 
living,  she  could  not  have  spent  it  very  well  without  spending  some  money 
outside;  but,  say,  £100.  Then  you  have  got  £750  to  account  for;  that  is 
assuming  that  there  were  no  other  notes  ^an  those  we  have  traced.  You 
may  leave  out  the  £10  which  had  been  given  her  on  the  2nd  September. 
Then,  gentlemen,  the  total  amount  of  money  foimd  in  this  woman's  posaes- 
sion  ou  the  day  she  died  was  3d.  in  coppers. 

Now,  gentiemen,  if  they  had  possession  of  the  money  out  of  the  cash 

box;   if,   just  in   the  g.ime  way  he  had  complete  custody  of  her  bank 

notes  and  her  gold,  at  some  time  or  other  the  day  of  reckoning  would 

oome,  and  that  money  would  have  to  be  paid  over.    My  submission  to  you 
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u  tlut  thii  ii  a  materul  l»ctor  to  take  into  account  in  thii  ca»,  becauM 
I°u  j"°*  *",  ""  '»'><'''»'«»  ">»*  tl>«y  had  diahonoatly  uaed  th«  notM 
and  had  gut  the  ((old,  with  the  «rei'd  and  coTotimnneM,  unfortuntttely, 
of  tome  nMU,  dreading  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  account  for  the  money,  you  get  motive,  overwhelming  motive,  for 
doairing  thu  woman'a  death.  If  you  add  to  that  that  there  waa  the  payment 
of  the  annuity  which  had  to  be  made,  the  payment  of  which  raited  upon 
him  H  long  ai  thif  woman  wai  alive,  then  you  again  ^  a  further  reaaon 
why  It  would  have  been  to  hU  intereit  beyond  aU  diipute  Jiat  thii  woman'a 
life  ihould  ceaK.* 

Adjourned. 


Tenth  Day-Thursday,  14th  March,  191a. 

The  Court  met  at  10.30  a.m. 

Tie  ATTomnT-GEMiBaL,  reauming-  -When  the  Court  adjourned 
yeaterday  I  waa  aikin^;  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  atory  told  by  both 
prisonera  aa  to  the  dealmga  with  the  cash  box,  in  order  to  put  before  you 
what  I  luggeat  ia  the  true  eiplanation  of  how  thete  prisonera  came  to 
bo  paaiing  theae  notes  when  dealing  with  Miu  Barrow'i  money.  In 
this  connection  it  is  not  unimportant  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  what  haa 
been  aaid  by  the  female  prisoner,  in  adjition  to  what  I  mentioned  yeater- 
day. She  apparently  gave  the  explanation  to  her  husband  when  he  aaked 
her  about  it,  according  to  the  story  we  have  heard  in  the  witness-box, 
that  sl»  did  not  want  everybody  to  know  her  businesi,  and  that  is  why 
she  had  given  the  false  name  and  address.  That  ia  an  explanation  which 
one  undejatands  if  ahe  waa  improperly  passing  theae  notes,  the  property 
of  Miss  Barrow,  but  an  absolutely  impossible  explanation  to  accept  if 
the  story  she  is  now  giving  is  true.  It  was  very  remarkable  how  tj>! 
atory  ahifted.  The  male  prisoner  in  the  box  gave  thia  explanation  when 
I  pressed  him  about  the  passing  of  these  notes,  and  he  said  that  waa  her 
story.  You  may  remember  that  I  put  some  very  simple  and  easy  queationa 
to  him,  which  showed  perfectly  plainly  that  that  was  a  theory  which  no 
reasonable  man  could  ever  accept  in  explanation.  When  ahe  came  into 
the  witness-box  she  never  said  a  word  about  that  story.  There  was  an 
entirely  different  auggestion  about  never  having  passed  a  note  before. 

I  am  not  going  to  delay  by  dwelling  at  any  greater  length  upon  liioae 
incidents,  except  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  passing  about  the  male  prisoner's 
dealing  with  the  notes.  According  to  his  story,  he  received  one  £5  note 
in  payment  for  a  cheque  for  £9  8s.  4d.,  which  he  says  he  sent  to  Fran, 
Oiolmeley  A  Co.  in  October,  1910,  for  the  ground  rent  which  was  due  on 
the  Buck's  Head.  The  other  £6  note,  which  got  into  his  banking  account 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  1911,  he  says  came  into  his  possession  by 
her  giving  him  a  £5  note  on  five  different  occasions  in  payment  of  the 
12s.  rent,  and  for  which  he  returned  her  £i  8s.  change.  With  regard  to 
the  first  £5  note  as  to  the  cheque,  it  ia  of  very  little  importance  in  this 
case,  but  when  we  once  know,  as  we  do  know,  that  he  had  ah^ady  made 


*8se  note  by  Saddon,  Appendix  K. 
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th*  bu|[aia  in  Saptembtr  ol  1910,  bj  whioh  tb*  IndU  (took  mx  to  b* 
tmuferrad  tod  th«  Buok'i  Bead  prop«rt]r  wu  to  b*  hit,  tnd  he  »u  to 
p*7  in  annuitj,  and  when  w*  knew  that  on  tbo  Uth  Octobar  ha  bad 
already  got  bar  ludia  atook,  and  that  on  tha  5th  Octobar,  (ram  tba 
lattara  produoed,  tba  aoliciton  were  already  upon  the  •cam  to  make  out 
tba  aatignment  of  tha  Buck'a  Head,  it  ia  not  rery  difficult  to  undaratand 
that  If  't  o(  that  bargain  it  would  have  been  hit  duty  to  pay  the 
grounil  .^  then,  aa  he  did  on  aubaequent  occaaiona  from  tha  moment 
the  tuignment  waa  completed.  It  ia  not  a  very  important  matter.  But, 
aa  regarda  tha  other  £i  notaa,  it  ia  very  difficult  to  follow  from  hia  point 
of  Tiew.  During  that  time  a  coniiderable  number  of  notea  are  alio 
getting  into  the  poaaeaaion  of  hia  wife,  and,  if  you  can  undetatand  the 
•tory  aa  told  by  them,  it  would  aeem  that  ahe  wan  alwaya  giving  out  £t 
notea  and  getting  gold  in  change ;  that  year,  I  think  during  October, 
November,  and  Dwember,  ahe  received  at  ieaat  £2B,  which  iha  paaaei 
and  deala  with  in  notea,  and  be  geta  £30.  The  eiplanation  aa  to  hia 
five  .£6  notea,  I  aubmit  to  you,  ia  quite  impoaaible  to  accept  in  the  circum- 
etancci  of  her  atory  and  of  hia  itory.  Apparently  ahe  mutt  have  been 
getting  all  the  gold  ahe  could  poaaibly  want.  She  la  getting  gold  changed 
from  tbeae  notea  of  the  wife.  She  ia  getting  all  the  gold  ahe  could 
poaaibly  want  from  him,  if  only  to  change  one,  and  in  addition  to  thia 
ahe  muit  be  having,  according  to  thia  atory,  in  her  poaaeuion,  a  oonaider- 
abie  amount  of  gold,  even  on  their  atetement.  lltere  it  ia.  I  do  not 
mean  to  go  into  it  in  more  detail.  It  ahowa  ua  thia,  that  both  of  them 
are  dealing  with  thia  money,  both  of  them  are  dealing  with  tbeoe  notea, 
and  I  lubmit  to  you  both  of  them  are  unable  to  give  any  reaaonable 
explanation  of  why  they  are  dealing  with  it. 

Now,  that  bringa  me  up  to  the  month  of  Auguat.  I  do  not  mean 
to  repeat  either  what  waa  laid  yeaterday  in  the  hiatory  of  the  case  by 
my  learned  frienda,  or  what  1  mny  have  referred  to  myaelf .  That  bringa 
ua  to  the  month  of  Auguat,  1011,  when  apparently  ahe  conaulta  Dr.  PatS. 
You  have  heard  Dr.  Paul'a  evidence ;  he  say"  that  ahe  waa  auffering  from 
a  alight  ailment,  oongeBtiiin  of  the  liver,  or  a  bilioua  atteck,  but  it  wai 
not  bad  enough  to  keep  her  in  the  houoe.  That  waa  for  the  firat  two 
or  three  timea  that  ihe  goea  to  oee  him,  and  during  the  laat  twice  ahe  is 
aufiering  from  a  alight  attack  of  asthma,  and  not  congestion  of  the  liver 
at  all — asthma  which,  he  said,  waa  not  sufficient  to  keep  her  indoora  for 
a  moment;  ahe  waa  walking  about  in  ner  uaual  health,  meeting  her 
relatives,  as  we  know,  during  thia  month  of  August,  and  taking  the  boy 
to  achooi,  fetching  him  from  achool,  and  living  her  ordinarv  life. 

Then  we  get  to  the  month  of  September,  and  I  want  to  direct  your 
attention  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  point  in  this 
case,  and  that  ia  the  purchase  of  arsenic  on  26th  August,  1911.  The 
theory  of  the  prosecution,  oa  I  opened,  supported  by  evidence,  aa  I  will 
ahow  you  dirertly,  is  this,  that  Margaret  Seddon  had  gone  to  Tborley's 
ahop  at  Crouch  Hill  on  26tb  Auguat,  1911,  and  had  purchased  there  a 
packet  of  arsenical  fly-papers.  The  anawer  that  ia  made  to  that  case 
by  the  defence  is  t^  ..t  she  never  did  go  there,  and  that  Mr.  Thorley 
had  made  a  miateke  in  identifying  Margaret  Seddon  aa  the  person  who 
bought  those  papera.  If  the  view  put  forward  by  the  proaeoution  ia 
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to  .our  „«t  took"*  l.*^  rtSjl-'cotrtr.  ^orf™  wr.*o.Td" 
•nd  hii  evidence  amounted  to  thia      Tou  in..  «»I.»i!.        'i  ".'*'*• 

girl  came  and  he  lold  her  a  packet  of  fly.p.Mra  H.  ™  ,!  f  «t"'-d«-7.  a 
and,  of  courie  teited  ««  hL  iT.j  V  I  PfP*"'  ,"•  "•»  eroM-«iamined, 
wai«.kedwhTitw.Tlh.Vl,->.^  '"•''7  "y  '"™«d  friend,  and  he 

"1  hi.  etock  .nH  rt-.^k  ''*'^'  ''*  '"'^  only  ""e,  that  that  wa«  the  lut 
hi.  daughter      Ee  did  not  k„.      k       "'"     "  ?°  """""er  occ«,ion  with 

5ot.;c-  he^goTin^:  r™.r.t-  s>tt-„^—  itij^x.:: 
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and  he  pick,  her  out  for  >  very  good  reason— because  he  hai  known 
her— he  ha.  seen  her  on  two  occa.ion»  before,  and  he  remember.  Uiat 
the  Kirl  who  came  in  to  purchase  the  anrenical  pajwr.  wa.  the  girl  he  had 
Men  twice  when  she  had  caUed  for  or  been  with  hi.  daughter.  Mr. 
Thorley  wa.  sharply  cross-examined  by  my  learned  friend  neoe«arily, 
and  he  was  asked  whether  thi.  wa«  not  the  result  of  some  conversation 
with  Mr.  Price,  another  chemist.  He  explained  that  it  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it,  and  he  didn't  have  any  such  conversation  Mr. 
Price  was  the  person  who  was  supposed  to  have  put  it  mto  his  mind.  lou 
remember  why  that  was.  Mr.  Price  i.  the  chemist  from  whom  Maggie 
Seddon,  on  the  6th  December— that  is  two  days  after  his  arrest--80ught 
to  purchase  fly-papers.  He  refused  to  seU  them  to  her,  no  doubt  because 
of  what  he  had  heard  in  connection  with  the  case.  But  Mr.  Price, 
according  to  the  view  that  was  put  by  my  learned  friend  m  cross- 
examination,  was  supposed  in  some  way  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Ihorley 
the  material  from  which  Mr.  Thorley  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Maggie 
Seddon  wa*  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  sold  fly-paper,  m  August.  Mr. 
Thorley  says  he  had  no  conversation  with  him  about  it;  and  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  doubt,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  at  least 
thoroughly  questioned  and  sifted,  I  put  Mr.  Price  into  the  box  at  onM, 
so  that  my  learned  friend  could  cross-examine  him  upon  this  pomt.  He 
never  ventured  to  ask  him  a  question  upon  it.  ,      . ,      .c  j  v 

Mr  Makshall  Hall— Thorley's  evidence  was  that  he  identifaed  her 
in  the  morning  before  he  had  seen  Mr.  Price,  so  it  was  useless  to  ask 
him  questions  about  it.  ,  ,  .     a  xv  ^  .» 

The  Attorotit-Gbnhbai.— I  agree  with  my  learned  friend  that  it  was 
useWss  to  ask  the  question  of  Mr.  Price,  but  the  reason  why  I  put  Mr.  Price 
into  the  witness-box  was,  if  any  suggestion  of  that  kind  were  made,  it 
could  be  put  to  him;  but  if  my  learned  friend  says  it  was  useless  to  put  it, 
I  am  quite  in  accord  with  him  about  it.  Therefore  Mr.  Price  had  not 
suggested  it  in  any  way  to  Thorley.  How  was  it  Thorley  identified  the 
girl  I  He  told  us.  He  went  there  in  the  morning,  and  I  will  just  call 
your  attention  to  what  he  actually  said  about  it,  because  of  its  extreme 
importance.  Gentlemen,  may  I  make  this  further  reference  to  Mr.  Thorley. 
It  is  not  suggested,  and,  indeed,  on  the  material  before  you  it  could  not  be 
suggested,  that  Mr.  Thorley  is  anything  but  an  honest,  straightforward 
tradesman,  carrying  on  his  business  in  this  locality.  There  is  no  ground 
for  any  aspersion  upon  his  character,  and  none  is  made.  Mr.  Thorley's 
anxiety  must  be,  not  to  be  a  witness  in  a  murder  case  in  connection 
with  fly-papers  which  he  sold  to  a  girl,  but  his  anxiety  must  be  to  keep 
out  of  the  case  if  he  possibly  can.  He  is  not  a  man  who  wants  Ui 
put  himself  forward  in  the  witness-box  to  come  before  you  to  tell  his 
story.  One  knows  quite  well,  first  of  all,  in  the  case  of  a  tradesman  selling 
goods  such  as  these,  that  he  is  by  i  o  means  desirous  to  explain  and  tell  you 
what  happened.  There  is  always  the  question  for  consideration  as  to 
whether  he  was  not  bound  to  make  an  entry  of  it,  and  whether  he  ought 
not  to  have  made  an  entry  of  it  in  a  poison  book.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  material  for  the  purpose  of  this  cose,  and  I  pass  from  it ;  but  a  chemist 
knows  that,  and  he  does  not  want  to  come  into  the  witness-box  and  tell  hi* 
story.  And  above  that,  as  we  know,  no  man  who  is  carrying  on  his  business 
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l^^SS'T*,"','?*"'^'''*  ?'***■■  *•■«  Po'^"*  Court  or  thi.  Court  and  givme  up 
Thorley  i.  an  honeat  man;  he  U  unable  to  tell  a  lie  about  it  and  fte 
con»quence  of  .t  i,  that  «hen  Mr.  Thorley  i.  aaked  to  come  L  tte^^tl 
h^ir  *,rr.,"'*f' 'y  *•"**  K'""'-  """l  >"«  does  identify  the  g^?l!  he"° 
bound  to  say  that  he  does  as  an  honourable  man,  and  he  goes  into  ttie  box 
and  tells  you  without  the  faintest  doubt  that  the  ^rl  to  wh^he  «ld  tho^ 
fly-papers  on  26th  August  was  Margaret  SeddoS^  1  only  d^irrto  «^ 
to  you  some  short  pa-sages  from  his  evidence  in  order  to  S  to^ou 
what  happened,  because  they  are  so  important.  You  will  r«ollect  that  Z 
learned  friend  raised  the  point  that  the  evidence  oTllZaret  Seddon's 
purchase  was  not  admissible  evidence,  and  then  the  girl  Sr  was  recaH  J 

lZZa''''iZT:tt'''7-  "*P'  ■"  *''?  "ousT  and  atnd'd  to  the 
C'^s  thus-^  "ammation  was  contmued.     The  material  passage 

w„t t J?; Cg ft w*°w^e i^:zToriT^'"^ " "■! ^""^ »»■" '  wh.1 1 

ag«^^"^  Ldtb^X^.^fsfr^  "''^^"»'  --^  "«  8"™  "'-J-e,  we  are 

in  with  you  ?i^    No      T^ht  S3  v™,"      .t  ■*'j°°S  "'/°'7-     *  ^^  "yS^^y  «<• 

because  he  Itr'inCout'  ""'  ""  '"""^  "»-  ""^  ^  ""«-'  ^^"^^ 

Mr^  MiRSHAiL  HALL-He  said  "Margaret  Ann  Seddon." 
tl.„-^    ATT0RNiT-Gi.NBiui_ye8,  that  is  quite  true,  but  I  do  not  think 

«^lrbu7sThe:;  tt^VT^nzr^  'rf"^^- """«'-  -^^ 
u  sr  thar  r  ^r  p-^-™^"^^^^        r^ot^; 

>s  right,  that  this  girl  came  m  there  and  he  sold  a  racket  of  M«tw'^ 
hrrrr  °:  't"'  f  ?  ^"T'-  '«"•  ""O  *•""  it  was  tritt  Iket Iha 

..kr,or  ,o„r  paoket.^    *    For"  C ''^U^'^i':' Vt. '^I^'LT  J^tlu^or  ^- 
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papenT— J.  Foar  pooketa,  tweDty-four  paperi. 

uked  for  four  puketiT— ^.  Ym.      Q.  3d.  a  packet!—^.  3d.  a  packet. 


Q.  Th«  ffirl  who  came  in  on  the  26tb 
•      -      -    -  •  That  WR« 


the  laat  one  I  had.  I  put  them  down  to  order  in  the  book,  and  told  ner  we  should  have 
•ome  more  on  Monday.  Q.  Then  you  fix  the  date  from  the  fact  that  you  did  aell  your 
Uat  packet  on  26th  August?— i4.  Ye«. 

Now,  80  far  Mr.  Thorley  cannot  be  making  a  mistake.  He  has  got  his 
invoices  and  he  has  got  his  memorandum  in  his  order  book,  which,  if 
challenged,  of  course,  could  be  produced ;  but  it  wag  not  challenged.  He 
had  got  the  note  there  that  they  had  to  be  ordered,  and  he  told  Margaret 
Seddon  that  he  would  get  them  in  during  the  next  week. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — I  wish  you  would  read  the  next  piece. 

The  Attorkbt-Gbnbbal — It  goes  to  another  point. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — I  know  my  learned  friend  wants  to  be  perfectly 
fair,  but  there  is  one  point  he  has  not  touched  dpon  at  all;  I  made  a  great 
point  that  this  gentleman  admitted  that  he  baii  seen  a  picture  of  Margaret 
Seddon. 

The  Attornbt-Gbneral — I  quite  agree  that  point  was  made  about  it, 
but  ]  want  to  read  first  of  all  the  part  that  deals  with  this,  and  then  I  will 
oome  back  to  any  passage  my  learned  friend  wants.  He  was  re-eiamined. 
Your  lordship  will  remember  what  happened  upon  that.  I  asked  the 
question,  "  Now,  tell  us  what  happened  when  the  girl  came  into  the 
shop."  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  that  particular  part 
of  the  evidence  was  admissible.  It  became  admissible,  as  your  lordship 
thought  quite  clearly,  in  consequence  of  the  question  necessarily  put  by  my 
learned  friend,  and  I  put  the  question  then,  as  I  suggest,  in  a  different 
form,  so  as  to  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt.  I  asked  the  same  question 
as  my  learned  friend ;  I  asked  him  to  tell  us  his  special  reason  for  remem- 
bering the  sale  to  the  girl,  and  his  identifying  her  as  Margaret  Seddon, 
and  he  tells  us  the  special  reason  was  this — 

A.  She  asked  for  foar  packets  and  I  had  onlv  one  in  stock.  Q.  Fonr  packets  of 
whatT— ^.  Fly-papers.  Q.  Was  any  particular  kind  of  fly-paper  referred  to?~.4. 
Arsenical  fly-papers.  Q.  Who  used  those  words!— .4,  Margaret  Seddon.  Q.  Then  what 
did  you  say?— ^.  I  said,  "Will  you  take  a  packet  ? "  She  said,  "Iwill  take  four." 
She  took  the  papers  and  left  the  shop.  Q.  Do  you  mean  the  packet.— il.  The  packet. 
Q.  I  want  to  know  what  happened  then.  If  you  do  not  remember  say  bo.  You  said, 
"Will  you  take  s  packet,"  and  she  said,  "I  will  take  four."    Now  was  anything  said 

after  that? A.  Yes,  I  said,  "That  is  ihe  only  one  I  have.     I  shall  have  some  more  on 

Monday."  Q.  Had  you  any  more  Mather's  fly  papers  in  stock  than  that  one  packet 
when  the  girl  came  in. — A.  "ao.  Q.  Did  you  malie  any  note  or  entry  in  a  book  on  that 
date?— .i.  Yea.      Q.  Did  you  order  any  more  Mather's  fly-papers  ? — A.  Yes. 

That  evidence  shows  clearly  that  she  purchased  one  packet  and  that 
she  wanted  four  packets.  I  will  read  you  now  the  passages  to  which  my 
learned  friend  is  calling  attention  with  reference  to  the  identity.  He 
is  asked  at  page  54,  *'  Do  you  know  the  girl,  Margaret  Seddon  at  all?  *' 

A ,  Yes.  Q.  She  is  a  friend  of  your  daughter's,  is  she  not  ? — A.  She  is  known 
to  her;  I  do  not  know  her  as  Margaret  Seddon.  Q.  Your  daughter  Mabel?— .4.  Yes, 
I  did  not  know  this  girl  as  Margaret  Seddon  until  I  saw  her  in  the  Police  Court, 
although  I  have  seen  her.     Q.  When  you  identified 

The  Attorney  General — Would  yon  mind  letting  Mm  finish  Ma  answer. 

The  Witness— Although  I  have  seen  her  about  the  neiehbourhood. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall— Q.  The  girl  you  identified  m  the  Police  Court  as  the 
person  who  came  tn  your  shop  to  buy  these  fly-papers  is  somebody  who  has  been  to  yonr 
house  to  see  your  daughter  Mabel?— ^1.  Yes.     Q.  On  two  ocoaaions  she  called  to  see 
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<!oald  not  identify  unvbodv  I  diTth.r.„  I  jj.?°'  '"'*  "'"'  """"  aw.y?-i.  WeU  I 
th.  point  I  .n,  L.  '^rS2^i,it'J:i'°a  „\itd  «"hi°vinTS;  "t'^j"'^  «•  Thitii 
^P«  of  t.m.  i.  the  identifl»tion  of  MmebJd.  wT^f™*  ^y""  ""»  P*!^"  •"•■■  ">« 
having  come  to  m  your  daughter.  That  TtLT..^™  J  ?  ''  T"  °°  J"""  P"mi«e. 
■Mn  her  in  the  «hon.  O.  1  .„B™t  tn  ™,,  fk  .  ""MJ""™  '  ""k"  to  you  t-Z  I  have 
■"«g««ing  that  it  f.  a  vrilfufSke  4t  I  ™  Z""  '".'"  ""^''  »  '"i"^«-  I  •">"»' 
taK,  and*th.t  the  girl  ZTderitd  on  the  5"d  fX'u^^  '"  ?e°  ^°'i  '"'"'  "^o  »  "•'« 
teP""  "„yr'  '•''""hn-entonmh  Augul   1811   ,7„'\',t\8'^  t*^  """B"" 

ha<r  twice  called  at  your  place  to  Me  your  daThter  MabLI  Sll  "  «"''■,';"'  ""'  «'"■'  *'"' 
the  girl  who  bought  the  fly-paper.  '-A  Yef  o  ij?  ^  ^^  "'"  "y  ""•'  "l"  " 
are  [etched  in  a  motor  car  on  2nd  Febr'uarv  fhS'  '  "!°"'°  *"  ""=  i-i'ntity.     You 

.™  b^jght  down  to  the  Poll™  CourtT^Iii  M  pS." 'T^'-f  J"-  *  You 
car.  W^er,  you  .,,d  Mr.  Price  taken  In  t<i«ih.rT  ''  •°""*^y  «'■«  in  the 
about  twenty  pec  'j?-^.   No    Uiat  wL  ?„  T  *?  '  ""^  "''ero  there  were 

A.  I  cam.  'do^  y  myUif  i^  the  ZrniL  o'°°v '"«•..  *  f"  ""  ">°™ta«*- 
PoLce  Court  before yiuca^medo^n  in  thT3car?lJ°Y..'    '^"    ''°'"'  'o  "■' 

had  L"i  4» ;"«. VpS:i'  rfa°u  '^'ideTr'r "'? ""''« '""s-  h« 

he  did  not  «ee  Mr    Pr  oe  mtir  th.  .«  '^  ?*  8""'-     ^^  went  alone; 

.viden«.  Then.  W  CnXitV/rtZ'.Ie'sl^oSl"  "™'  '"  »»  «- 
m.an*„o"rth^°tog™p"ht-Jj'' YT''o''L'f„'''''''"''  ^"•''°°  '"  ""  P»P«"—  pi-=tu™  I 
a  girl  whoM  picture  had  been  publi,hed  in  the  m,«l™V..J  ^^  'he  police  to  identify 

.een!-.^,  I  refuied  to  identify'^the  gW  from  thl^W^l'^'lf^' '"^"■'■'=''^<"'  haS 

p4;  tlrdauVe^of  fhe-i\£Erll^^^^^ 

.tn7t?i<'5:-i;i-^.'Y'/.rt-i'"?  ?  "^^^^^^^ 

Men  the  picture       O    Did  7mt  th.     i.  '  ''°  ''°''  ''°'"'  whether  they  knew  Ihad 

^.d  .eenjhe  ^otu,?;  d?dVou'n«  C^Te."'  *?  ffiH^'  JL"  *  ^°""°"  J^u 
told  anybody  ttat  you  had  Um  that  piciunt-A    Y^        "'"^  ^°°'  ''™''*  ^o"  >-" 

that  U  1' «1.„1f  why''m/Zr'n''H"'?  ""'7  *•""  P-^"'  *«  ^O-  "--J.  " 
Mr.  ThorleVseviLt'oriteeftion""'  "'^'  """  "'°'"''  "'  "'^  "P" 
«mele/wh7hefc'tV^re^:  •  »«»*«  -aaon  ,tm,   if  y„u  ,„ 

the   aotuS  picC        """  '"""  "  ""^  P"*"'  '"'«'«  -  a-'t^I  will  Produce 

force  as  he  would  for  hia  client  .tin  ,  ,1^?"  »"v  P"'  "  '''"'  'l"*  "-"^ 
to  it,  and  if  I  am  wrZ  he  will  corLT  P"' ^  '"l"*  "^^^  ™'««"" 
mu.t  not  rely  on  the  evWen^  Tf  Mr  rl^^  T'  J^"  ^*  "'««"'  «•  you 
before  he  went  to  the  PoHm  Court  ^?'''''*?', '*<''."«*,*'■•■  Thorley  had, 
oaUed  "Margaret  Seddon  »  and  thitTr^fP^T,!''/'?'  P"P*^  <"  »  P-'l 
hehadaeen  in  thepaZ   and  tharth„t  x'l*  *"'  ""J  '"  ^''  ■"'"<!  what 

happened,  that  ff  Mr.  S/^aw^r ^  ^t.Ttuldtt  ^ 
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to  any  concluaion  that  that  wa.  Margaret  S«ddon,  ai  lew  he  «aid  to  hinueW, 
■■W«U,  that  is  very  Uke  the  girl  whom  I  have  leen  twice  come  m  for  my 
daughter,  and  whom  I  .aw  in  the  .hop."  He  had  no  mtereat  in  thi.  cue 
eiMpt  to  keep  out  of  it,  and  he  wa.  particularly  careful,  a.  any  l«»«>""bto 
man  would  be  Of  cour«,  he  .aid  he  cald  not  identi  y  the  girl  and  would 
not  jump  to  any  ooncluaion,  and  he  would  not  laentify  the  girl  from  what 
he  .aw  in  the  paper.  Tnen  he  U  brought  into  the  room  where  there  are 
there  twenty  wSien  and  girl.,  and  he  pick,  out  the  girl  unheaitatrngly  a. 
the  girl  whom  he  had  known  a>  visiting  hi.  daughter  Mid  as  the  prt  who 
had  come  into  hi.  .hop,  and  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  fly-paper.  That  i. 
the  evidence  upon  it  with  regard  to  Thorley.  At  one  time,  I  will  not  .ay 
it  wa.  suggested,  becauw,  of  course,  my  k.-ned  friend  was  quite  entitled 
to  try  and  .hake  the  evidence,  but  there  wa.  some  doubt  thrown  upon 
Margaret  Seddon's  presence  in  London  on  26th  August. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — I  could  not  press  that. 

The  Attobmit  GauBBAL— I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  i.  anything 
wrong  in  it.  Whether  it  was  a  mistaken  date  given  to  my  learned  friend 
or  not  is  quite  immaterial.  The  only  reason  I  am  referring  to  it  is  that 
in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  that  was  made  at  one  time  during  the 
cross-eiamination  we  called  Mis.  Mavis  WiUon  who  kept  a  shop,  bhe 
came  into  the  box  and  told  you  deBnitely  and  clearly— and  her  evidence 
is  uncontradicted;  it  is  admitted  by  Margaret  Seddon-that  on  26th  August, 
1911  this  very  day,  Margaret  Seddon,  the  girl,  did  go  to  Miss  Wilsons 
.hop  and  bought,  if  I  remember  aright,  some  shoes  and  a  writing  case 
at  Mis.  Wilson's  shop.  The  most  significant  feature  of  all  «  th**  «"  «>»* 
day  .he  goe.  to  Miw  Wilson's  shop,  and  from  her  shop  to  Mr  Thorley  s 
.hop  is  only  two  minutes'  walk.  Margaret  Seddon  .ay.  .he  think,  it  is 
five  minutes,  but  it  does  not  matter;  people's  opinion  differ  as  to  time;  that 
her  shoo  is  a  very  UtUe  way  from  Mr.  Thorley's  is  made  mamfest  by  the 
evidenc4.  So  that  you  have  got  there  Margaret  Seddon  going  to  Wilson  s 
shop  and  going  to  Thorley's  shop.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Mr 
Thorley,  without  any  knowledge  of  that,  without  tl  remoteat  notion  that 
.he  had  been  to  Mies  WiUon's  shop  upon  that  day,  should  come  fof*"d 
and  say,  as  he  does,  that  upon  that  date  she  came  mto  hi.  shop,  and  that 
she  purchased  these  fly-papers.  Gentlemen,  you  Me  how  .ignificant  that 
statement  is.  It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  it,  so  it  strikes  me,  and  so  I 
submit  to  you,  because  once  it  is  clear,  as  I  submit  to  you  it  is  clear,  that 
Thorley  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  girl  Margaret  Seddon  came  to  hia 
shop,  then  you  have  got  the  fact  of  this  large  number  of  arsenical  fly-papers 
being  F  .chased  on  26th  August,  and  aU  the  .tory  told  about  their  not 
knowing  anything  about  arstvic,  and  not  knowing  anythmg  about  these 
fly-papers,  and  not  having  ootained  any  arsenical  fly-papers  on  this  date, 
ha.  to  be  rejected,  and  is  all  proved  to  be  absolutely  untrue. 

Now,  I  want  to  deal  with  the  last  feature  of  that  part  of  the  story  which 
is  Margaret  Seddon's  evidence.  Margaret  Seddon  is  called.  Gentlemen,  1 
am  not  going  to  say  a  single  harsh  word  in  criticism  of  Margaret  Seddon. 
The  girl  is  placed  in  a  most  trying  and  difficult  position.  She  has  to  come 
forward  as  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  .ge  to  give  evidence.  She  goes  into 
the  ntness-box,  and  she  says  that  she  never  was  there,  and  she  never 
purchased  them.     Then  she  is  conln-nted  with  the  statement  which  she 
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made,  to  which  I  mu«t  refer  and  «ay  lomething  directly  in  answer  to  the 
enticiama  made  by  my  learned  friend.  That  itatement  upon  the  face  of 
It  made  by  her  at  the  time  was  untrue.  She  wa«  asked  whether  she  had 
ever  been  to  any  other  chemist  in  that  neighbourhood  to  purchase  poison, 
including  poisonous  fly-papers.  She  says  -  No."  She  knew  perfectly  well 
that  she  had  No  girl  could  forget  it,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  why.  Two  days 
after  her  fathers  arrest  she  went  to  purchase  these  arsenical  fly-papers 
from  Mr.  Price,  the  chemist,  and  he  refused  to  sell  them  to  her  She 
knew  why  she  went.  She  went  with  the  sister  of  the  solicitor  who  was 
^h^^ll'  u*'  '^*''«'"','";''  «''«  knew  what  the  object  of  purchasing  them 
was.  She  knew  her  father  had  been  arrested  for  having  murderld  this 
woman  by  administermg  arsenic.  She  knew  quite  well  that  she  was  to 
purchase  these  fly-papers,  as  they  were  purchased  immediately  after,  for 
analysis  purposes  You  will  remember  what  we  have  heard  about  this 
.  ^u  will  remember  the  male  prisoner   was   arrested   on  4th  December 

bv''^hl^FI'"""^  ^^u-*"!,'  ?u  "^"^^-  having  been  informed,  as  he  was, 
by  Chief  Inspector  Ward  that  he  was  arrested  for  having  murdered  this 
7lTt^  .7  admuiistering  arsenic  and  poisoning  her,  he  sees  his  solicitor, 
tte  gentleman  instructing  my  learned  friend.  Immediately  he  sees  him 
this  question  of  the  arsenical  fly-papers  comes  into  consideration;  we  know 
t^l.i*'*^  I"**  '*  "  "''  *''*'  ^^^  ">»*  *>>«  q"««ti<>°  "'  the  purchase  of 
*  iTr  *u  '"IT"  ™'°*'  ""°  'onsidwation.  According  to  the  stoiy 
as  told  by  the  defence,  w^at  is  done  then  I     Instructions  are  given      I 

i.°  Mr!  ^«"?^  *"  v^"!™  ''''**''*'■  "  '"  ^"^  Saint,  or  whether  it 
If  Z  K  "•  '*,  does  not  matter.  The  girl  says  she  doea 
not  remember  whether  it  was  Mrs.  Seddon  or  Mr.  Saint 
Instn.ct.ons   are  given   for  the    purchase   of   fly-papers    at   Mr.    Price's 

Sate  r^r''  ""'^  *''*  ?',"■'  i'^'J°  "-"^  '^y  ">  P"'^*"'^^  them  on  that 
date  tan  you  imagine  a  girl  who  had  done  that  with  the  knowledge  that 
her  father  had  been  arrested  for  murder  forgetting  that  she  had  been 
to  that  shop  on  the  6th  December  to  buy  the^se  arLical  fly  paZsI 
1011  F!?  "  '**"^  '  question  by  Chief  Inspector  Ward  on  2nd  February, 
ISIJ,  and  he  put  a  question  to  her  which  admits  of  no  doubt—"  Have 
you  been  .o  any  other  chemist  in  that  neighbourhood  to  purchase  poison, 
mcluding  poisonous  fly-papers  J"  She  si.ys,  ■' No."  She  must  have 
known  she  waa  telhng  an  untruth  at  tb.it  time.  She  said  it,  no  doubt, 
because  she  thought  it  served  the  inte:«st  of  her  father.  Chi;f  Inspector 
Ward  then  goes  on  and  puts  another  question  to  her— "  Have  you  ever 
&S„  R„^^  *  K  ''"'£  "'  **"  """""  "'  ToUington  Park  and  Stroud 

«.™  .?N  "^  P«<=hase  fly-papers)  "-that  is  Mr.  Price's  shop.  She 
Sh«™.l,„  .V  f  "  '^^  *'"'^  ^['-  truthfully  have  made  that  answer? 
fh^f^K  K  i/'"Jv'''^J™f  ?*"  *'''"'"  '*  '■  ^  the  interest  of  her  father 
«*r.i  *,!.''''*-,„7,''*''  ^'"*'  '"'Pe^tor  War.  says  to  her-"  Did  you,  on 
6th  December,  1911,  go  to  this  shop  to  purcha'se  Mather's  fly-pamper  J  " 
^en  die  says,  "  Yes."  She  know,  by  that  time  that  the  police  know 
the  date;  they  have  put  to  her,  "On  6th  December,  1911,  did  you  go 
ttere  to  purchase  Mather's  fly-papersJ"  and  she  says,  "Yes  I  went 
there,  but  I  did  not  get  any.     The  chemist  was  going  to  Jvl'  them  To 

ZnTLCT"  "^  r™"  ^''^'"'™  -«-  thif  pape*;  :Wch  w  ^ 
signed  by  her.     No  suggestion  was  made,  so  far  as  I  follow,  until  my 
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learned  friend  came  to  turn  up  the  c««e,  about  any  impropriety  on  Chief 
Inipector  Ward's  part  in  putting  the  queitiona  to  her  in  the  way  m 
which  he  had  aaked  her  the  queitiona  and  taken  the  aniweri.  The 
girl  lays  quite  plainly — "  Tlw  queitiona  were  read  over  to  me  after  they 
were  taken  down  and  I  had  given  the  anaweri,  and  I  (igned  them."  And 
you  saw  that  each  paper  wa«  signed  by  her;  and  it  so  happena  that  the 
firat  paper  ia  aigned  at  exactly  where  the  very  material  question  u  that 
waa  aaked  her  «bout  the  purchase  of  poiaon. 

Now,  in  a  word,  my  aubmiaaion  with  regard  to  it  is  that  Margaret 
Seddon  is  not  telling  the  truth.  My  learned  friend  referred  to  what 
Chief  Inspector  Ward  had  done.  Well,  gentlemen,  Chief  Inspector  Ward, 
ao  far  as  can  be  seen  from  this,  1  submit,  waa  acting  quite  properly. 
He  had  to  get  information  for  the  purpose  of  this  case,  and  he  asked  this 
girl  whether  or  not  this  had  taken  place.  You  have  seen  Chief  Inspector 
Ward,  and  certainly  if  my  learned  friend  had  any  question  that  he  desired 
to  put  to  him,  or  to  cross-eiamine  him  any  further  about  this,  he  could 
have  asked  for  him  and  re-crosa-examined  him.  You  have  got  to  judge 
of  these  matters  as  men  of  the  world;  applying  to  these  facts  as  proved 
the  same  test  that  you  would  apply  to  your  own  affairs  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  There  is  no  magic  in  applying  these  testa  in  a  caae  of  this 
kind  more  than  there  ia  in  any  other  case,  except  that  I  agree  with  my 
learned  friend  you  have  to  do  it  with  acrupulous  care.  The  test,  however, 
is  alwaya  the  same.  You  judge  of  actions  as  they  are  proved  to  you, 
testing  them  according  to  your  knowledge  of  the  world  as  you  understand 
human  affairs.  You  have  to  apply  that  test  in  this  caae  to  this  most 
important  feature  of  it,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  Mr.  Thorley  ia  right 
in  hia  identification  of  Margaret  Seddon.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Thorley  is 
right,  then  you  have  an  ample  explanation  of  how  this  araenio  got  into 
the  house,  and  how  this  arsenic,  from  the  introduction  into  the  house, 
get!  into  the  body.  Of  courae,  you  must  proceed  further  with  reference 
to  that  proposition. 

The  point  I  make  about  it  is  that  the  real  reason  why  the  defence 
has  set  up  this  untrue  story  about  the  purchaae  at  Thorley'a  ahon  on 
26th  Auguat  is  that  if  it  took  place  they  are  quite  unable  to  explain  it;; 
there  is  no  theory  which  can  be  put  forward  by  them  which  can  explain 
their  going  into  that  shop  and  asking  tor  those  four  packets  on  26th 
August.  Of  course,  it  wm  kno^vn,  and  known  during  the  course  of  thi« 
investigation,  that  the  girl  Margaret  had  been  to  Price's  ahop  on  6th 
December  to  purchase  fly-papers ;  and.  of  course,  it  was  equally  seen  that  the 
question  would  arise,  why  did  she  go  on  6th  December  to  buy  these  fly- 
papers 1  It  was  not  hot;  there  was  no  need  for  them  ;  it  is  not  suggested 
that  they  were  wanted  for  any  other  purpose  than  analysis ;  they  were  wanted 
because  of  the  case  which  was  being  made  against  him  of  poisoning  bj 
arsenic.  The  sending  of  Margaret  Seddon  on  6th  December  to  Price's 
shop  to  buy  these  fly-papers  required  explanation.  The  true  explanation, 
IS  I  submit,  the  purchase  at  Thorley's,  could  not  be  given,  and  another 
explanation  waa  given  which  is  that  Mrs.  Seddon  bought  fly-papers  on 
the  4th  or  6th  September  at  Meacher's,  the  chemist. 

New,  gentlemen,   there  are  two  views  with  regard  to  that.     It  u 
introduced  at  a  very  late  stage  of  this  case ;  it  is  introduced  for  the  first 
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iir,  "i  *^-  *""*  •'  ?*  ""!■  '°  °y  •ubmi«ion  to  you  you  rfiould  con- 
•ider,  •crutiniM  and  examine  that  with  care.  Mnf  Seddon,  and  thwe 
tT/tTt  */r  ''*':  <>!'«'"».''»"  b«en  given  every  opportuni'ty  ?«  pro"e 

h,  Lw^  .K  wa.  challenged;  they  knew  that  I  challenged  Mr.  Saint 
by  adung  the  queation  whether  Mr.  Saint,  the  solicitor,  had  been  to  Mr 
Meacher  .to  get  him  to  make  a  .tatement  with  regard  to  the  matter! 
.v.™,r  f  K^T  P™''"™^  '"  Court  .0  that  there  would  be  no  queation 
l^  I'a  .'"'t*''*  «t».^r"*=''"*'  »'»»'"'«ly  and  entirely  on  the\mco°° 
roborated  tea  imony  of  Mrs.  Seddon;  not  a  person  is  called  who  could  have 
thrown  any  hght  upon  it  Let  me  observe  further.  It  is  a  very  remark 
thi  „r;/r  '"''  '"  *^"  J««  *«t  tfiat  "o-T  told  by  Mrs.  Seddon  about 
tte  httle  table  between  the  windows  comes  in  at  such  a  lat^  stage  in 
this  case  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  cross-eMmination  by  both  my 
i  rjl.,™"^',  '"■?»««.>■'■>■''«  to  end  of  this  case  there  ha.  never  been 
a  suggestion  of  that  having  happened.  The  Hrst  we  ever  heard  of  it  wa. 
the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Seddon.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  MarshaU  Hall 
in  opening  the  case  frankly  and  rightly  said  it  was  not  tor  him  to  eiplaiil 
what  had  happened,  but  suggested  it  was  possible  that  .omehow  or  other 
the  water  from  all  the  four  fly-paper,  had  been  poured  into  something, 
and  he  suggested  that  was  done  by  Chater,  the  «rvant.  That  wa.  thi 
suggestion  then  put  forward— that  it  was  Chater  who  had  done  it 

n„tt;n„  ^»  *i,"/'''^i"'  '*"'  y™  *''*  '•"'■y  »''""*  *>>'"  purchase,  and  the 
L^  X  »  *  '*""■  ^y-P"!*"  '"t»  the  soup  plate.  I  .hall  examine  th^ 
carefully,  of  course,  as  I  qmte  agree  it  deserve,  careful  examination.  What 
I  am  now  directing  your  attention  to  i.  thi.,  that  not  only  is  no  question 

IIL^L  u"j  u'  5?'  ^^"7  ^'f^"  ^^o  >>"  been  asked  about  the 
fly-paper,  called  by  the  Crown,  every  one  of  whom  having  been  croM- 

?f»V!       1,  ■5i**'°^T^y:,';'P*"  '"  '""**  '"»°>'  *'"'  «°e  exception,  the 

father  whose  evidence  I  wiU  caU  attention  to  in  a  moment,  denied  having 
jeen  them  Who  would  be  the  people  who  would  .ee  the  fly-paper,  in 
that  roomt  Remember  what  is  said  according  to  Mrs.  Seddon's  story 
now— there  were  fly-papers  in  the  room  from  the  4th  or  6th  of  September 
Mr.  Marshall  Hall— Bought  on  the  4th. 
.  J^J?.  ATTOENiir-GENERAL— I  will  take  it  whichever  day  my  learned 
friend  likes.  I  thought  she  said  she  was  not  sure  whether  it  wa.  the  4th 
Or  toe  oth. 

the  &th  "''*°^^''  Hall-You  are  quite  right,  they  were  not  ured  until 
rt    nTfc*  ATTOBNET-GENEEAt-Very  well,  bought  on  the  4th  and  u«d  on 

J,  ?.,■  'Lf  y  Z""^  ^"^"^  "y'-  '  ^'"  «'=<=*P*  *''«'■  They  were  used 
from  the  5th  The  story  is  now  put  forward,  advisedly  I  say,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  defence,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon  go  into  the  box 
that  these  four  fly-paper,  were  put  into  four  wparate  saucers  in  the 
room  and  remained  there  untU  after  14th  September,  after  the  death  of 
Mis.  Barrow.     That  i.  the  case.     Now,  who  were  the  people  who  would 

™tn  \T  fSu  t  '^I '"'""  *'"^" '  '^*y  ^y  *«  f™"-  «y-pape"  were  there 
until  the  14th,  but  the  paper,  on  the  12th,  as  you  remember,  had  been 
cnanged  from  the  four  saucer,  and  put  into  a  soup  plate.     I  am  going 
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to  refer  to  that  more  in  detail  in  a  moment.  Now,  who  were  the  people 
who  would  have  eeen  those  flj-paperel  Who  haa  been  aaked  about  themi 
The  boy  Emeat  Grant,  I  ihould  have  thought,  could  not  pouibly  have 
missed  them.  According  to  their  story  there  are  fly-papers  in  the  room 
in  which  he  is  sleeping,  from  5th  September  right  up  to  the  night  of  the 
I3th,  when,  ai  you  know,  he  goes  into  his  own  room  somewhere  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  'Diis  boy  is  asked  whether  he  had  ever  aeen 
them  in  his  life,  and  his  answer  is  that  he  had  never  aeen  these  papers. 
He  had  once  in  his  life  seen  flv-papers,  and  that  was  at  Southend.  Thej 
were  not  arsenical  fly-papers,  they  were  sticky  fly-papers.  You  remember 
&  Mather's  fly-paper  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  said  he  had  never  seen 
a  fly-paper  of  that  kind  before  in  his  life.  Now,  if  there  was  the  boj 
living  in  that  room,  living  there  from  5th  September  to  14th  September, 
my  submission  to  you  is  that  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  have 
noticed  anything  new,  attracted  by  wondering  what  it  was,  aa  children 
are.  Who  else  ought  to  have  noticed  themf  Chater,  the  girl,  who  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  attack  in  this  case,  has  given  her  evidence 
before  you.  You  will  jud^o  whether  or  not  ehe  was  telling  the  truth  in 
her  story  that  she  never  saw  fly-papers — she  never  saw  arsenical  fly-papers, 
or  fly-papers,  at  any  time  there.  All  that  waa  asked  her  was  whether  ahe 
had  aeen  them.  Dr.  Sworn — it  is  most  important  that  he  should  have 
aeen  them.  Dr.  Sworn  has  given  hia  evidence,  and  he  says  when  he 
came  to  the  house  he  never  saw  ao  many  fliee  about.  It  is  a  rem  ■'":able 
thing  if  that  is  the  case  he  never  noticed  the  fly-papers.  Then,  of  course, 
I  quite  appreciate,  and  I  think  it  right  to  make  the  observation,  that  he 
may  have  been  there  and  may  not  have  noticed  in  any  way  that  there 
were  fly-papera  once,  if  you  like,  or  twice ;  but  it  is  an  odd  thing  thtit 
if  hia  attention  was  directed  to  the  large  number  of  flies  that  were  there 
— and  a«  he  naturally  would  be  looking  to  the  comfort  of  his  patient — that 
he  never  sees  them.  The  only  person  who  says  anything  about  them  is 
Mr.  Seddon,  senior,  who  is  asked  about  them.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  remember  his  evidence,  but  it  was  very  halting  on  the  point.  It 
ia  on  the  second  day. 

Mr.  JtTSTiOB  BuGKHiLL — He  thought  he  saw  some  in  August. 

The  Attornbt-General — In  point  of  fact,  nobody  suggesta  that  there 
were  ever  any  there  in  August  in  the  room — ^the  case  for  the  defence  ia 
that  they  were  not  there.  That  is  what  he  told  us.  He  was  pressed  by 
my  learned  friend  to  say  that  he  had  seen  a  fly-paper  upon  the  mantelpiece, 
but  he  would  not  go  so  far. 

Mr.  Marshall  Hall — I  put  it  to  him  later. 

The  Attornbt-Gbnebal — Yes,  you  were  cross-examining  him,  and  you 
put  it  to  him  later.  He  is  asked  about  it,  and  he  says,  oh,  no,  he  cannot 
aay  at  all.  he  will  not  go  so  far  as  that.  He  does,  very  haltingly,  as  I 
suggest  to  you,  in  a  very  diflScuIt  poaiti"".  here  for  a  father,  say  he  thinks 
he  did  see  some,  as  my  lord  says,  in  August.  Well,  he  ia  wrong  in  that. 
When  the  specific  thing  ia  put  to  him  as  to  whether  he  ever  saw  any  on 
the  mantelpiece,  he  cannot  say  he  did;  he  cannot  even  go  so  far  as  that. 
Therefore  you  have  got  this  remarkable  state  of  things,  that  according  to 
the  story  told  now  with  these  four  saucers  containing  fly-papera  from 
5th  September  to  12th  September  not  a  single  one  of  these  witneases  whom 
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■we  luT«  oalled  hare  teen  tbem.  Why  ii  it  that  that  itory,  a«  I  luggatt  to 
you,  ii  invented  about  the  purchaw  of  thew  fly-papen  on  6th  September) 
Something  hai  to  be  put  forward  to  account  for  Margaret  Seddon 
having  gone  to  Prioe'a  shop  on  the  8th  December,  two  daya  after  the  arreit 
of  the  father.  Something  evidently  mutt  be  put  forward  to  explain  why 
that  girl  should  have  ^one  to  the  shop  to  purchase  these  arsenical  fly- 
papers. Some  explanation  must  be  attempted,  otherwise  it  stands  as  the 
clearest  possible  corroboration  of  the  story  that  she  had  been  buying 
arsenical  fly-papers  in  August,  1911,  and  the  moment  Mr.  Seddon 
was  arrested  he  knew  quite  well  where  the  arsenic  had  come  from.  He 
knew  his  danger;  he  knew  his  difficulty;  and  he  sees  his  solicitor  that 
day,  and  as  the  result  of  that  the  arsenical  fly-papers  are  purchased.  Of 
course,  if  that  remained  unexplained,  nobody  could  suggest  why  Margaret 
should  have  been  sent  into  the  shop  on  6th  December. 

You  get  the  story  put  forward  now,  and,  as  I  am  going  fo  submit  to 
you.  It  IS  put  forward  with  a  twofold  purpose.  I  have  dealt  up  to  now  with 
the  reason  why  you  should  disbelieve  the  story  that  Margaret  .Seddon  did 
not  buy  these  fly-papers  on  26th  August,  and  why  you  should  believe 
Tborley's  story,  that  she  did.  Now,  let  me  deal  with  the  other  part  of  Mrs. 
Seddon's  atory  about  it.  She  gives  you  an  accuunt  which  I  siipgest  to  ycu 
is  a  very,  very  diflicult  one  to  accept,  except  upon  one  theory,  that  the 
putting  of  the  fly-papers  into  that  «oup  plate  was  done  with  a  very  definite 
purpose.  Her  atory,  as  told  to  us  for  the  first  time  in  the  witness-box 
when  she  was  called— a  story  that  no  human  being  in  this  Court  had  heard 
suggested  before — was,  that  having  had  these  four  fly-papers  in  the  four 
saucers  on  Tuesday,  12th  September,  she  comes  into  the  room,  and  for 
some  reason,  having  broken  one  of  the  saucers,  she  says  then  she  was  not 
going  to  be  bothered  with  them  any  more,  and  for  convenience  she  puts 
them  into  a  soup  plate.  She  goes  downstairs  to  fetch  the  soup  plate,  on 
her  own  atory.  A  most  remarkable  thing  to  have  done  if  all  that  she 
wanted  was,  for  convenience  sake,  to  uhange  the  one  into  the  other. 
However,  she  gets  the  soup  plate,  having  gone  down  for  the  express 
purpose  of  fetching  it,  as  she  has  told  us,  and  then,  having  got  that  soup 
plate  into  that  room,  she  takes  the  four  papers,  the  one  that  had  been 
in  the  saucer  that  was  broken  an  '  the  other  three,  and  she  puts  the  whole 
four  of  them  on  to  the  soup  pla.e.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  lollow.  Every 
fly-paper  that  is  on  that  soup  plate  will  substantially  cover  it.  As  you 
put  them  on  the  soup  plate  you  very  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  plate, 
except  part  of  the  rim  no  doubt.  What  is  tho  point  of  putting  four  on  itt 
It  is  not  because  the  flies  had  not  been  killed.  I  could  understand  if  that 
could  be  suggested,  but  her  own  story  is  that  wiien  she  was  doing  that 
the  flies  had  already  been  nearly  all  killed,  or  at  any  rate,  to  use  the  exact 
expression  that  she  used,  not  to  do  her  any  injustice,  "  The  flies  had  nearly 
all  disappeared."  Then  why  was  the  solution  to  be  made  stronger!  What 
was  the  point  oi  putting  four  on  to  that  one  soup  plate  and  pouring  the 
water  on)  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  occurred  to  you  what  the  suggestion  is, 
and  why  that  is  put  forward— a  very  skilful  and  a  very  ingenious  theory, 
and,  of  course,  used  with  all  the  power  which  my  learned  friend  possesses, 
in  suggesting  to  you  that  what  had  happened  was  that  by  putting  this 
soup  plate  with  the  four  arsenical  papers  on  to  the  table  between  the  two 
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wisdowi,  thii  woman  hid  got  out  of  bed,  and  bad,  wmebow  or  other, 
drunk  the  water  which  waa  on  the  top  of  the  fly-papera ;  that  ii  the  auggei- 
tion  to  account  for  thia  woman'a  death  by  anenio.  That  ia  what  the  caw 
meana.  That  ia  why  it  ia  that,  of  coune,  great  importance  ia  attached 
to  the  four  araenical  flj-papera  on  the  table  between  the  two  windowa. 

My  learned  friend'a  caie  about  it,  and  I  have  followed  it  very  carefully, 
ia  that  either  thii  waa  the  reault  of  an  accident,  or  it  may  have  been  aome- 
thing  elae;  be  did  not  uae  those  wordi,  but  that  waa  auggeated  alao  during 
the  oourae  of  the  caie.  The  view  put  forward  is  that  thia  waa  aelf- 
administered  by  her  or  at  one  time  (I  do  not  pauie  to  dwell  much  upon 
thii  in  view  of  the  evidence),  that  it  waa  accidentally  adminiitered  by  Chater. 
Thoie  are  the  viewa  which  are  put  forward  to  you  to  ei|Ltain  the  undoubted 
fact  that  we  know,  if  nothing  els'!,  from  the  state  of  preservation  of  the 
body  according  to  the  medical  evidence  that  I  referred  to  yesterday,  that 
this  woman  died  from  acute  arsenical  poisoning.  You  are  face  to  face  with 
that  fact.  We  cannot  get  away  from  it,  gentlemen.  We  cannot  abrinl 
from  it.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  that  woman  died  not  from 
epidemic  diarrhnea,  but  from  acute  arsenical  poisoning,  from  arsenic  which 
waa  administered  to  her  in  that  house,  because  from  what  waa  found  in  that 
house  she  could  have  only  taken  the  laat  dose — the  fatal  dose — within  aome 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  death;  it  cannot  have  been  longer  than  that. 
Therefore  during  the  time  that  ahe  is  lying  upstairs  in  her  bed  with  thii 
illneaa  upon  her,  this  arsenic  had  got  into  her  body,  and  it  killed  her. 
The  suggeaUon  that  ia  made  to  you  is  she  had  taken  it  beraelf  by  drinking 
the  water  which  was  in  the  soup  plate. 

I  want  to  a''y  one  word  about  that.  According  to  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given,  it  is  not  a  question  of  putting  water  on  the  top  of  these 
fly-papera.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  misapprehension.  What 
happens  is,  these  fly-papera  are  moistened;  that  ia  what  she  laya.  She 
waa  told  what  had  to  be  done  with  them — they  had  to  be  moistened,  and, 
of  courae,  it  appeari  on  the  printed  directions  on  the  fly-paper  which  have 
been  read  to  you.  They  are  moistened ;  a  little  water  is  poured  on  them, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  From  time  to  time  during  the  hot  weather 
froah  water  is  put  on  them  to  moisten  them.  During  the  whole  course  o( 
thia  case  so  far,  what  aeems  to  have  been  forgotten  ii  that  there  ia  plenty 
of  water  in  her  room.  No  one  haa  suggested  that  she  had  not  any  water  in 
her  room.  According  to  the  evidence,  there  were  two  jugs  on  the  wash- 
atand  with  water  in  them,  there  was  the  water  bottle  with  water  in  it  and 
the  glass,  and  there  was,  according  to  Mr.  Seddon's  evidence,  a  syphon 
of  soda  which  stood  there.  For  what  reason  this  woman  got  up  and  licked 
—because  that  ia  what  it  must  come  to — the  water  ofl  these  fly-paperi, 
it  is  impossible  to  und  -stand.  There  was  brandy  by  the  side  of  her,  and 
there  was  soda  water  by  the  side  of  her — everything  she  could  want. 

That  ia  the  only  explanation  and  the  only  suggestion  that  could  be  put 
forward,  and  which  ia  put  forward  by  the  defence,  with  the  addition,  ai 
I  have  already  atated,  of  the  suggestion  that  Chater  may  have  accidentally 
admmistered  it.  Now,  we  know  this  about  Chater,  and  thia  appears  to 
be  now  absolutely  contradicted— Chater  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
waiting  upon  thia  woman  during  her  iUneaa,  and  she  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  cooking  of  her  food.  There  is  a  conflict  of  teatimony  as 
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deUil,  beoLUMt  it  it  due  to  thU  J,T.^'.  """".K""'*  '"««  »!>'•  in  «  little 
not  right  thrtie  .ug^.tl  *oS5\^'.r„'  ?"'  "  """"'t  *»  ''°™-  '*  " 
.trivet  moderate  it.^^f  r„„ot  ^'t  raW^trZ^thTtt"'  '"'"^  ""^ 
or  w«,  .t  on.  time,  that  .he  did  do  it     f  thTk  a.  V.  .,1    '"gge-t'on  ■.. 

.r«nio.     What  it  come,  to    wd  what  J^  »'  the  .dm.n,.tration  of  thU 
i.  thi.,  that  on  the  26^  Aif^t  jth^lll^'^"""'  'k  ^""u"'?"'  "  "' 
Seddon.  and  you  have  got  ti..Vtr!S:.tZ\ft:ti:i)ll^jZ">''"' 
My  learned  friend  .avi,  "  How  could  Mr  %lU  '^  ""*  '"'"•«• 

what  ar.enic  there  wa.  in  the  At-md!,™  .n^  w  ^°  ''?''*  8°'  '»  ^now 
I  .hould  not  have  4o.mht  fhy/"^  '^    ' '""^  T-*"'  '"«'  ''  "ouW  havoj  " 

«>.ughtthat\n7ma?;twa^a;rb™?.t*df'^  '.""i"''  "'"  ^"^ 
drawing  up  legal  document,  who  ha.  Itl-l^l-i  ?  undoubtedly  wa.,  of 
found  any  difficulty  TSraTandin^  th»t  '  "  ''*  ^'^  "''  ""'-^d  have 
fly-paper.  them.elv^.  i*  «yrthey  h!4  ?o' l^Zi"''"'^r'y  "  o"  ""e 
children.     It  1.  known,  of  Murre    thatTh.,  P'  "'"  "'  *•■«  ««•'  <>' 

introduced  into  the  hou«  atlhe  »d  of Vu^.t'™9ir"r'  ''"'  "  "^"^  '"> 
Wte-mtr-'  "''  ''  "  *""'  ""•  ~  -  "ie^ter,:^^^^^ 

^t  doae  that  had  been  alminia4d.''Ld  „„' the  .uT^^'^'^''  ""  ">» 
WeU,  my  learned  friend  i,  wrong  wiU.  regard  to  thaf  -??  "  "'"  °"'"- 
of  the  c^ha.  been  laid  on  what  haTbeen  falled^h^f,;  i  P"^  ?*"  '-'^» 
Within  the  la>t  forty-eight  hours  Of^^„  *  .?  'f*?'  ^°^  admini.tered 
that  which  necessarily,  Icoordbs'to  .hi  ™'  ""*'  "  »»>  *>«<=«•"«  it  » 
«diti.theadminist™ti„nf  Zdo^whTchis'th'l"'  'T""'  i;'"«»  ''"• 
ha.  been  laid  upon  that.  The  evident  ."""Sr  wS^oHt^nH  ^'"y*!"'"? 
honesty  is  vouched  for  by  evervbodv  wL  i,'  .  ""■  »  gentleman  whose 
c  uding  my  learned  frienSV  4Wmllf  ?.'  iL^",  "'^^^  -="»•  '"" 
of  arsenic  in  the  body,  in  all  probabiSv  »L  '  JT  *■■*  distribution 

tered  within  a  few  daVrtefo^e  the  'a/t  f^f  T'^"""  ^^^  '«*''  «'*'°i"i'- 
.ymptoms  of  gastro-enlri^s  are  La  ly  the  sa^^wV  ?*  "y'  *'"'*  *•» 
ma  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  he  says  all  that  h^f  ^T-  """''!  ""^ 

rccr-har:e^--ire^tf£^^^^^^ 

i«  the  fatal  dose.       As  th^     Hde^ J  1.'  I      "T'  ?"''  "'7  >n«teria%, 

»et.  August,  it  d^  looL-;- r."u^rf^;' -  ^^^f:^ 
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MMDtiflo  knowledge  of  the  amount  at  u-Mnio  which  there  wu  in  the  87- 
pepan,  or  which  it  would  Uke  to  kill,  that  a  doae  had  been  adminiitered 
(that  ia  conaittent  with  the  whole  of  the  acientiflo  testimony  upon  thii 
caae  which  ia  undiaputed),  but  that  it  had  not  proved  latal,  and  that  abe 
waa  recovering.  A  doctor  waa  called  in.  Ue  had  to  be  caltod  in, 
because  it  would  not  have  been  aafe  lor  him  not  to  have  been  ciUled  in. 
He  finda  the  patient  auflering  from  paini  in  the  ttomach,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea,  and  ho  diagnoaea  it,  aa  1  have  no  doubt  a  vaat  number  of  doctor*, 
if  not  all,  would  do  at  first  aight,  ai  a  plain  caae  of  gaatro-onte.  itu  or 
epidemic  diarrhaa.  lliere  are  no  means  for  his  discovering  arsenic.  He 
doea  not  suspect  that  there  ia  any  arsenic  poisoning.  Why  ebouid  he  I 
The  result  is  that  he  goea  on  attending  the  patient.  The  patient  aeems 
to  bo  recovering.  Then  conies  this  fatal  doae,  given  at  some  time  within 
the  forty-eight  hours.  <  entlemen,  of  course  my  learned  friends  have 
both  made,  aa  they  ar<  entitled  to,  all  the  capital  they  can  out  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  able  to  give  direct  evidence  of  the  adminiatration 
of  the  dose.  That  ia  quite  true.  That  ia  why  it  ia  that  this  case  hai 
necessarily  occupied  more  time  than  cases  of  this  kind  usually  do,  because 
it  does  depend  upon  indirect  evidence — upon  circumstantial  evidence. 
Wliat  we  have  shown  you  is  at  least  this.  It  ia  not  disputed,  and  cannot 
be  disputed,  that  there  was  every  opportunity  for  doing  it,  and,  mote- 
over,  we  have  shown  you  that  the  arsenic  was  brought  into  the  houa»— 
we  have  shown  you  that  it  wna  there. 

Mr.  MAB8HAU,  tULL — My  learned  friend  ought  not  to  say  that.  He 
aayi  that  it  was  proved  the  arsenic  was  brought  into  the  house.  He  "ill 
not  accept  our  proof.  He  says  our  evidence  is  not  true.  I  do  rr>.  C  1 ": 
there  is  any  proof  that  Margaret  ever  brought  any  papen  into  the  houss, 
even  if  she  did  purchase  them.  My  learned  friend  will  not  accept  that 
because  he  says  Seddon  destroyed  them. 

The  ATT0B>™T-GHK1RA1^--Gentlemen,  let  us  understand  what  that 
inerruption  means.  My  learned  friend  aaya  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
Margaret  Seddon  brought  fly-papers  into  the  house.  What  did  he  think 
Margaret  Seddon  was  buying  them  for  on  26th  Augusti  Waa  it  to  throw 
them  into  the  street  I  Was  it  to  give  away  J  Did  sh  go  into  that  shop  to 
aak  for  tour  packets  of  fly-papera  at  3d.  each  to  tear  them  up  when  she 
came  out  J  What  is  the  fair  and  reasonable  inference  that  every  man 
would  drawl  This  girl  is  employed  in  the  house — to  run  errands  for 
Mrs.  Seddon,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  in  the  house,  and  attendine 
to  the  household  duties  in  the  house.  Is  not  it  a  fair  inference  if  she 
buys  fly-papers  that  they  would  be  brought  back  to  the  house  1  Gentle 
men,  I  will  not  say  more  with  reference  to  my  learned  friend's  interruption 

an(j  I  do  not  complain  of  it — than  this.       If  all  the  interruption  means. 

aa  I  followed  it,  that  he  objects  to  my  saying  that  it  is  proved  that 
arsenic  was  introduced  into  the  house,  because  I  have  proved  that  Mar- 
garet Seddon  bought  arsenic  papers,  well,  I  will  not  waste  another  word 
about  it,  because  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  the  only  possible 
inference  that,  if  she  did  buy  them,  they  must  have  been  introduced  into 
the  houae.       My  learned  friend  says  I  do  not  accept  his  story.       That  a 

perfectly  true;  I  dbTioT BuOBe  itWIy  *hich  1/1  Iftld  by  Mi».  Sect3on,'if 

wic^teaM^SueTBoea  not  in  the  slightest  degree  destroy  the  story  that 
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LJS.'*^'T'S  r\  "J^'  *^^  "  *"»  -J-'  ••»  '»"gl>«  Uw"  fly- 
pap*™  on  the  date  that  abe  aavi,  and  had  uaed  them  u  .h.^«™   T. 

fly-papeit  had  been  aiked  for  on  28th  Auguat  of  Mr.  Thorley  and  it  i.  »« 
explained  why  that  .hould  have  happened  ^'  °" 

in  a  "pTiff  to":?:?.  'e^IctfAowt  ^dot"  "tiTS  fi'S  ""' 

how  It  coud  hare  been  done,  and  I  have  ehown  you  that  it  could  have 

STth:  o'::'";'.'*""^  •■"■r  i-  r"*""™-  ■»««'  jui-  o/ .n  brand;  ;.^cuiari; 

«  line  tfie  other— how  the  Valentine'a  meat  ju  oe  or  brandy  would  look 

cauJ  wh^r  .f  *  '"  T  ^""^  "'  •"'''™™  "^''^  "y  '«""•"«'  Wend  ha. 
called,  which,  at  any  rate,  atai>to  one  «>mewhat  tn  .  conclu.ion  in  thi. 

Tu>  M«Tl9n.^  he  .ay.  that  Mi„  Barrow  had  at  one  ti^^ce-^aWy 
up  to  March,  190b,  been  addicted  to  alcohol.  Apparently  the  brandy  in 
thi.  c..e  wa.  ordered  for  her.  Dr.  Sworn,  you  wiU  ramembe?  .ay,  «iit 
when  he  came  on  the  11th  he  ordered  her  brandy.  andTo"rom  SJt  t^e 

^ddon"  tharMr  idd'-  ^^\)'"'V''t'  ""«"«"•  VonJeThe  ..t*Mr 
^  .1,  *  !..    V  ^f*^™  •"""*"  ""^  that  he  did  give  her  brandy        I 

ySTi.  "t^aflhe' ml7'  ^Z  ™.  J"*  "l^*"  »'  *^«  '^.h,  but  the  fai 
yiew  la  that  ahe  mu.t  have  been  taking  brandy  from  an  earlier  date 
becau«  you  remember  the  explanation  that  w„  given  of Xlottll" 
.here  wa,  only  a  ve,^  little  left  in  it  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  ?3th  and  thai 
thi  bottlir*  -^vL'^  "doming  of  the  11th.  wTien  she  dij    '  You  had 

fully^hln  I  dw't^H  ''?";•  ',''•?  "?'  '"""'  *''*"'"  y°"  ""Kht  more 
o»nLl  ^r  .1  wt  description  of  it ;  I  am  not  ,ure  that  I  heard  it.  We 
cannot  deny  that  there  wa,  at  one  time  plenty  of  brandy.  Mr.  Seddon 
^ITnd  ?"^  '°  «***"<''"■"  there,  and  M^r.  s4ddon  coul J  come  up  at  any 
or  oourw,  the  fatal  do«  could  have  been  given  at  any  time  within    a,  we 

I  aJTJ^i  "'  'f ''"'*  ''»PPe"»  ™  thi,  night  of  the  13th.      Just  before 

Uh        -kl  nth  •  ^,f°':.''°^'"■.*"■'■  '""^'  "'■-»"  'hat  happen,  on  t^ 

il  tfii.  oi?1  A  ^^f"^  °'.*^  ^'"        '^"t  '»  «  curiou,',tory.     Here 

«  thi,  old  lady    propped  up  with  pillow,  in  her  bed  in  order  to  be  able 

fboufln^v'  ""■  ■/^r'^'T  *"  *«  <'«'»^'"  *"dence,  he  hearf  ^thtg 
?e^..«.f  f  '  ^'11  *■*"  then  or  after.  Her  mental  condition  w„  not 
m,\  ii  .""^i  'M'"  "^  ^'^'^  '•'■'=''  Dr.  Sworn  ha,  given.  I  think 
r/J  M*?  'T;"^'  '"*^"*  "'*  P"''™  Court  and  here,  ,aid  that  Dr  Sworn 
a  wiring''"'  "1'  "''"''  ""','.^''*  '"  '"  »  "-e-tal  condition  to  makS 
DuTi^;,  .1,  T"*  ™,1"  ^'P'"'"  ♦'"'*•  ™'^»  't  wa,  very  carefully  ex- 
pUmed  to  her,  ,he  would  not  be  able  to  take  it  in.  I  am  not  going  to 
^rlL'  '7  '™Kth  upon  what  happened  on  that  date,  except  ju»t  to  ,ay 
omeUiing  to  you  about  the  will  it,elf .  It  i,  drawn  ip  b/  Mr  Seddon 
It  1.  a  very  useful  d,v.,mc„t  if  it  means  to  di,po«  of  all  the  i.roperfy  that 
thi,  woman  had,  and  you  ,ee  all  that  it  doei  di,po»  of  i,  her1«r,onal 
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beloogingi  and  the  furniture  and  jevellerj.  It  ia  aaid  that  that  waa  the 
property  of  Mr.  and  Mri.  Grant,  and  <he  waa  intending  to  give  it  to  Hilda 
and  Ernest  Grant,  but  it  clearly  was  not,  because  it  deals  with  all  the 
property  and  all  the  effects  which  she  had ;  we  know  on  the  evidence  that 
it  included  some  things  which  had  not  belonged  to  the  Grants  at  all,  and 
certainly  the  clothing  and  things  of  that  kind  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Grants.  What  it  indicates  is  the  intention  of  this  woman 
to  give  what  she  had  to  Hilda  and  Ernest  Grant.  Of  course,  if  there  had 
not  been  all  this  inquiry  the  will  made  on  the  11th  September  would 
appear  to  be  in  order.  It  would  look,  if  you  came  to  examine  into  it,  as 
if  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  had  nothing  but  personal  belongings 
to  leave,  which  she  had  left  with  Mr.  Seddon  as  executor  and  trustee  for 
these  two  children.  I  have  been  unable  to  follow  from  the  evidence  what 
is  the  explanation  of  making  this  will  on  the  11th.  If  this  woman  was  very 
ill  on  the  11th,  and  was  in  fear  of  death,  and  wanted  a  will  made  hurriedly 
one  follows  it,  but  that  is  not  the  view  which  is  put  forward.  The 
view  presented  by  the  defence  is,  "  Oh,  no,  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  on  that  day ;  she  was  quite  all  right,  but  she  wanted  to  make 
her  will,  and  she  wanted  Mr.  Seddon  to  do  it,  and  Mr.  Seddon  did  it." 

I  pass  now  to  the  13th,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much,  that  I  am 
going  to  say  very  little  about  it.  You  remember  the  incidents  as  they 
arise  on  this  most  awful,  horrible  night,  which  we  have  heard  described  in 
this  Court  necessarily  so  many  times.  You  have  got  the  history  of  that 
night,  and  nobody  but  Miss  Barrow  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon  could  give 
us  the  true  story,  but  we  know  something  of  what  happened.  The  first 
thing  is  this,  that  on  the  night  of  the  13th  she  is  ill.  I  should  go  a  little 
earlier,  as  it  is  important ;  in  the  morning  she  is  worse ;  that  is  Dr. 
Swom'a  evidence.  That  ia  the  condition  then  from  that  time  onward. 
She  is  having  pains,  she  is  having  this  diarrhoea,  and  that  continues.  1 
think  some  one  said  that  the  sickness  was  not  as  bad.  It  goes  on,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  13th  she  is  evidently  worse.  Mr,  Seddon  cornea 
in;  he  has  been  out  to  some  theatre.  When  he  cornea  in  he  hears  that 
this  woman,  who,  upon  the  evidence  before  you,  has  only  made  her  will 
two  days  before,  and  who  was  worse  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  had 
aaid,  "I  am  dying."  Upon  that  there  is  some  discussion.  He  says 
that  his  wife  did  not  believe  it,  and  smiled.  She  says  it  was  a  nervous 
smile.  I  do  not  know  which  it  was,  and  he  does  not  know.  At  any  rate, 
the  effect  upon  him,  who  must  have  known  his  wife's  smile,  was,  accord* 
ing  to  his  own  statement,  that  she  treated  it  as  of  no  account.  That  is  his 
view,  that  Miss  Barrow  was  exaggerating. 

Then  you  get  this  series  of  incidents  of  going  up  three  times  and 
finding  this  woman  worse,  in  awful  pain,  with  all  the  symptoms  which  have 
been  described  to  you  so  often,  until  it  culminates  in  this  little  boj 
shouting  out  "  Chickie  is  out  of  bed,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  she 
said,  "  I  am  going."  Picture  to  yourself  this  unfortunate  wor-an  in 
agony  getting  weaker,  and  no  doubt  the  poison  working  its  full  effect. 
This  poor,  unfortunate  woman  is  sitting  on  the  ground  holding  herself  y 
agony,  and  the  boy  terrified,  as  we  know  he  was  from  the  evidence  tbai^ 
has  been  given,  doing  his  best  to  hold  her  up.  According  to  the  evidence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seddon  came  up.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  waa  on  that 
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<x»"ion  that  ahe  put  aonut  h„t  a        ,  *«««Ti»r-0«iwmI 

M.«.Barrow  to  Mr.  Sm„    'I  J--  -;?'«"';<'»  <>'  any  .ort  o,  kS,d  from 

It  i.^at  ,^te  ^^^ :  v^  ::;:^j:^^  ?r'  %*'"•  '-'■'"'  -""f- 

noL      ?r,  ''*''*'*  «*  ''  "T  -rl;S       "pV^']"*  "'^""=«  0"  that  night, 

that,  and  he  was  pressed.  I  Iske^  „h.»  ?  -  "'  <^«»8-eTainined  about 
^nT""^'  he  gave  an  illustration  He  1',°  l^^V^f^^  ''  '"•  ""^  JoJ 
doctor  m  hose  circumstances,  or  why  he  d  d  w^^''''  *"  *''  ""t  fetch  a 
a  snore  hke  thatJ  My  ItarnJ  f,-  j  ?  "."'  ^^  «>mething  on  hearing 
".tertorous  breathing  ""{hat  ™  a  nl?"*^  .had  described  the^snorW  a! 
no  doubt  correctly— it  WM.W  ^^  ""*  introduced  by  him  and  I  L^ 
I  would  ask  you  i  ^IZt trel^X'/'^-'''-^,"  «  they  afut" 
they  are  up  there  liatining  to  thiflnt^-^*,*  happened  on  that  night  when 
peacefully,  it  is  difficult  to  understani  whli™*  *''°'  *"■"  *<«°«°  »as^leepbg 
He  had  g«t  a  busy  day  the  nert  day    nV^  '""°  ^'^  ■""  8°  "i"™  to  bS 

door  open  so  that  he  can  see  whatTc.;^         ?'  T*"^  that  door  with  the 

toe  end  was  approachine  an,!  !,•  °"  ,  ™"'d  not  be  far  off;  he  knew  tLt 
"he  would  notly  abnf '  to  see  !t  "■  sL"  K  i*"™  ^'^  ""*  and  probaMy 
«ita  up  through  it      The  hn.Wj    .    Somebody  muat  be  there      Th«  tv 

but  thi,  ,s  the  story,  accoVdinrto  Mr    ^.Th  *"";,'  '°  '^"«"  »t  any  length 

an  eyeUd  and 'sees  that    hfi.  dead     B^-   '"«  ''  ''«»''•"  and  tLn'^he IfL' 
tat  be,       that  his  wife  had  td  up'^^he^r"-?.'"™,'  ''"'  "^  '«  "^^ 
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jaw.  ^ddon',  story,.  7»«  ^'^J^^'^.^in'^l  w«  dead,  and  there- 
iaiatake;  he  cannot  aay  that  he  was  >^^"*"'  ,  .  -^  j„y  medical 
fore  he  did  not  want  to  know  anything  more  »*  «»  »^^*„";^„t  ^  „  .he 

the  woman  waa  dead.     She  did  not  k""^  '»"•  ^^      ^^^  ^ead.    Do 

story,  she  went  down  and  said  that^she  thought  *>»«  'o^'^;  ,1,0 

see  what  happens  when  her  husband  ««f  ^^^/^j,  «;f  „;;  putfeg  forward 
is  not  expected  to  die,  according  to  '^e  f ''^t  ',  ,°»rd^^„g  to  him,  she 
to-day  (the  doctor  did  "o'"^;' ^^^j*",  tddeT  to  and  the  husband  then 
was  not  in  a  critical  condition),  all  of  a  ™aa™,  °  According  to  the  doctor, 
goes  t»  the  doctor.  The  «tory  he  *«  » >^  *e jlocto^;  doubt  from  your  recoi- 
ls worthy  of  your  consideration  It  ^as  P?«^"  "^°  ;j  i^^/this  is  his 
lection,  as  it  is  a  considerable  time  ag<>  T^  '»  "^'J„*'*„;<,i„,k.  j  asked 
account  of  it-"  The  husband  came  »«  ">*  "^^  „TpaU.-seemed  to  have 
him  how  she  was;  he  said  '^e  -»»  *aken  ^^  a  lot  of  pain      ^^^.^^^ 

a  lot  of  pain  m  her  inside  and  tl"!"  *ejent „°°„\  considerable  amount  ot 
hadbeenupaUn^ght^thher^  fort  of  u^nscious  insensible."  A  very 
&nrsto%"frorthft  i:  has'told  here..  According  to  their  story,  .h. 
^  ''^T^Sf  SS  ^^oVha-rr rrt  of  what  happens  with  Di 
Swoi^''"'  af:":ot"'glg^  .0  make  any  ^flection  "^^  ^JartoT  a^mUct. 
.ay  this,  *at  a  m^kes  one  paus^      Wt^  when  you  hear^^^  .^  ^ 

man  who  had  left  !"»  P»*'™;°°  '"A^j  ^  jit,  but  who  gets  a  message  the 
condition,  and  whom  he  'J7„°°\"nhe  patient  has  bewme  "unconscious 

next  °-™-g;*  ^:„«V;a    tha^»^1^'«   "^^^^  "'*""*  ""^'"^ 

^sensible,     «f^*«^„^^tg  which  is^to  be  made  a  subject  of  criticism 

hi^-tV  there  is-it  mist  not  be  visited  upon  them  . 

him — 1/  tnere  is     ii  "■>"  m,.™  ia  the  search.     Again,  you  have 

What  happened  after  thatt    l^ere  «  '^e  J       ^^.^  g         J^^  j  ^^ 

S^gTlllX^^o^J^tiL^L^^^ 

a.  to  why  he  ^'^  >>»t^"  ^^^  ^^  „  ^„y  „an  who  had  nothing  to  conceal 
circumstances— what  1  "??""■  "/°_:  J  ,hrewd  and  astute  man,  as  we 
would  have  done,  even  '«  If  J^»^  ;'^i  "mine  the  ™om  before  he 
^"7  ^'"n^tt  ftrreiatlves      Wten  he  is  pressed  about  that,  he  says  he 

*""  Mr.'  m1«.«a..  lUi^They  did  not  go  for  their  hoUday  until  tie 
middle  of  September. 
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ihe  ATTOBKiT-GinrenAL — Quite  right 
Mr.  Marshall  Hai.j  -22nd  September. 

get  you  have  hear^      T„„  Ltl  explanation  that  I  have  been  able  to 
whole  eiplanat  on  you  have  had      T  nr«™j  V-  j      .  ^'     "'"'  "  ^^^ 

renie^ber  thri^cidelrabo^Te    'u^:rll''^^7ern  %'nt     T°" ''" 

rnd7e.7a&toTuS^witd'it*°'?prnt:rv^^^ 

-..  that  on  the  Hth  he  wroteT'b^^e  ':^^ZX''Z.S^e^oe  ?! 
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happened  to  have  two  mourning  aheeti  of  paper,  and  ue  wrote  a  letter, 
which  has  never  been  disoovered,  and  which  no  one  has  ever  received,  and 
which  has  never  been  returned.  He  aays  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  afternoon 
of  14th  September  to  acquaint  the  Vonderahes  of  the  death  of  Mias  Barrow. 
It  ii  very  curious  that  nobody  has  ever  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Smith  was  cross- 
examined  about  it.  I  noticed  my  learned  friend  yesterday  made  a  very 
extraordinary  observation  about  my  not  laving  asked  Margaret  Seddon 
the  question  as  to  whether  she  had  posted  the  letter.  I  had  opened  the 
case ;  I  had  proved  the  case ;  I  had  made  perfectly  plain  what  the  sugges- 
tion was — that  no  such  letter  ever  was  sent,  and  my  learned  friend  called 
her,  and  he  did  not  put  the  question  to  her.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  reason  that  he  gave  yesterday,  or  why  he  did  ::^t.  If  I  followed  him 
correctly,  his  suggestion  was,  what  was  the  good  of  asking  her  any  question 
when  we  had  got  a  statement  from  her  which  had  been  given  to  the  police, 
and  we  would  say  from  that  that  ^be  was  not  to  be  believed)  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  his  view ;  if  it  is,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  one, 
because  he  is  putting  her  forward  as  a  witness  of  truth.  But,  gentlemen, 
do  not  let  me  make  any  capital  out  of  it.  It  may  be — I  do  not  know — that 
it  was  passed  over,  as  sometimes  such  things  are,  by  omission.  Whether 
it  was  that  or  whether  it  was  designedly  done  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
capital  out  of  the  fact  that  my  learned  friends  did  not  ask  Miss  Margaret 
Seddon  to  nay  more  than  was  absolutely  vital.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
this  m.in,  and  I  should  not  have  made  any  criticism  upon  my  learned 
friend  not  having  asked  her  to  go  into  the  details  and  history  of  this  case, 
but  that  letter  remains  in  great  doubt.  In  my  submission  to  you  he  never 
sent  it,  and  he  only  wrote  it  when  the  Yonderahes  were  coming  to  him  on 
2l8t  September,  when  the  two  ladies  appeared  and  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  it.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  did  not  know  'whether 
they  had  received  the  letter  or  not,  but  there  he  is  armed  with  this  copy 
which  he  produced  from  his  pocket,  and  he  says,  "  Why,  here  is  the  copy 
of  tb:;  letter  I  wrote  to  you."  The  suggestion  he  made  to  you  was  that 
Mrs.  Vonderahe  knew  quite  well  she  had  had  it,  but  would  not  admit  it. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  at  all.  You  have  seen  Mrs.  Vonderahe,  and  you 
have  heard  her  story  about  it. 

The  incidents  of  14th  September,  however,  are  important  in  another 
aspect.  On  that  da^e  discussions  arise  about  the  money.  Now,  it  is  a  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  14th  September  is  the  first  day  on  which,  according 
to  the  evidence,  you  find  him  dealing  with  a  lot  of  gold.  I  know  what 
has  been  said  about  ^ir.  Naylor  and  Mr.  Wilson,  who  were  called,  but  thev 
really,  as  I  submit  to  you,  do  not  help  at  all  in  this  case.  Their  evidence 
does  not  agree,  but  \t  shows  this,  that  at  that  time  he  had  some  money, 
possibly  £100 — it  may  have  been  a  little  more — in  gold.  He  was  then 
carrying  on  a  wardrobe  busine-ss,  and  he  had  got  purchases  to  make,  and 
therefore  had  to  keep  gold  in  the  house  very  likely.  But  they  were 
speaking  of  June,  1909.  On  14th  September,  1911,  you  find  him  dealing 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  gold. 

In  opening  the  case  I  submitted  to  you,  and  I  submit  to  you  now,  that 

gold  that  he  was  dealing  with  was  Miss  Barrow's  gold,  a^nd  nobody  eUe's, 

and  that  it  was  there  for  him  to  deal  with  on  Ihiit  day,   because  she 

waa  dead,  and  the  jubilation  at  the  possession  of  this  money,  and  not  having 
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/  to  account  to  her  either  fnr  tt.«     ^         .  *««o™«y-OMM«i 

/  »>de  hin.  fLl^Sut  l%";ta%ed  frtf 'Lr  "^  ^  her  annuity. 

that  1.  auggested,  he  would  have  had  the  h„^?  1  ^I^  ^^  ^^*  "™inal 
friendi  aaid  that,  and  the  other  ..:^»v,!  .?^  "eninted;  one  of  my  learned 
would  have  been' to  ahow  the  goM  Thtt  U  a^il'^f ''*  """""  ''"*"°« 
"-SiHZi2mmaI_ca8e  that  e«r  comei  Wo™  i  ^-"^-^^SL^^-ELL""  ''«■»' 
^^^^ESTE^^T  »»mrRfng  thrcrmV^OT-ffi"'-  •  ^^STirmfflral  | 
might  take  in  order  to  prevent  tL  Sf  *■         ,^?  '""<""  "tspi  that  he 

?wh- h"^,  «'  v«y  able  fa™;:"    to  tell  htrhot'.''*  "'■"'•  ""^  •""!  *he 
(which,  of  course,  they  would  nof  H^T      ^    ?     '°  ™™''  "P  W"  track.  / 
many  more  undetected  erimea  til      '  ""  '^°"'"  """^  """"•«  a  7rea 
kmd  of  argument  about  whThlmi/ht  C;T~"''™ /''<'  »<'"g''.    ?ha  / 
laubmit  to  you,  in  thk  kind  of  ca^     But  h    '''?"^"  «'  ^i-J  little  uae,  aa 
^^V7-  ""■  September,  when  thrtSri"  J  n' V  ''  J'"'  '"'Pl*"^  to 

'"try  to'r;rarf>^^^^^^  "'*"'    """ 

fro  of  sovlereigna  «ut  of  onfCl^^'Inor*'-  ""  ">''  """""'"g  to  and 
throws  iio  light  upon  it.  We  haTe  had  X  \"  ''""*  immaterial,  and 
thT?T.V  •""  '  '"7  '*  does  rot  help  us  a  all  T^  "'""J.'  "•  '  ■»»>'«  "» 
m^  '  i'^'J  ""«  ^'"^y  ''a*  there  and  thi  ti' 1  °""^- """^  «*'"  «»ains 
money  v-hioh  was  there  was  the  m„  u  .^  °'*  <l"«stion  is  whether  that 
whether  it  was  hi.  o^  My  uL^TJ  /  '''^^'"  '""^  "iss  Barrow  „' 
he  had  £220  which  he  had  b«n Tl if^  '^^'  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^'  money,  b^rausl 
^e  evidence  with  reg:rSt  trt^otk  ZT^  ?."  ^"^  -"-^" 
This  acute  man  of  business,  who  know,  how  J?       ^""^  *^**  '"t"  """""t. 

vtJ^.B^s^Ta«th^:h^f^f.°^Li"^^^~ 

and  Westminster  Bank!  and  1^^  T^"'  ^''""'''  "'  ""^  London  ^.unTy 
what  purpo«,  was  he  keeping  this  £220  In  "  if^'T  ''^"'^  account  ?  For 
has  been  able  to  give  yoS  isMa  the  £^0^:"'  ^5*,°"'^  explanation  he 
mortgage,  and  that  it  was  there, !.  f  "'^'^    ^^  the  purpose  of  a 

«o  that  the  money  -houTd  bl  ^k^  rtL^T^i^e  «-""  hap^nThim 

that  he  diatributea  it  over  aa  '^raTa^f  aT4"1;n':"ryor"ha^;:: 
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gold  which  you  do  not  want  traced  m  a  l^p  ''^^  ""^  ;«--'«f  .^T. 
loubt  to  u«  it  in  three  or  four  different  7.\y'-.'^^ber?r  addition  to 
ca«»  He  pay8  in  £35  of  the  ■n?«y, ?".  "*  ?2^^'ved  on  account 
the  money  which  he  hae  to  pay  '", .^^'t'  mon^°.^ught  there,  and 

!^^ir^r=^en^5:.^".rs£  i^^^^ 

Tfr;  the  death  of  thi^  woman  f.^'^^Z^'Z^^^Z^^^^"  th"t 

^^^:^:iS\h:rni;!j:a  t  ^{^^-j^m  ^T.zt. 

inoidL;  upoTwhich^  ,  rely  f  ongly     My  -^-"-^"rtr-V'tetu 
:;™tlntr  Ve^UTtrinSJL'^w^  tS/Xwf  the  atory  ^ou^ 

fofher    and  he  trfd  her  about  that,  .he  objected  to  paying  any  lawyer. 

H  £i^dn^;trr.t?L^^ 

hTei&ru  that  he  told  her  that  he  had  had  to  incur  solicitor. 

his  own  cheque,  and  the  ring  is  given  to  him.  ^^    j     t^  .^J  tu 

Now   the  ring  is  taken  on  15th  September,  between  the  death  and  the 

burial    b;  this  mfn  to  the  jeweUer.     What  fort    Because  it  was  too  smal 
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.     ,  *ttoFn«»-0«Btrml 

!f/',h^l""'  *\°.''"  ***"  ""'d'  »"d  "to  knew  him,  hat  been  able  to 
7t^^^i^  ltd  *""■  '*'"",?  *>""  ""«  "P»°  W"  little  fln^"  U  U  a  molt 
d  d  ofln  tw  •  "  7""  "^  remember.  I  made  u«  of  it  in  opening,™ 
n„  .^'  Ki  P°"""'  •"  *''»*  "y  'e"™**!  friend*  "hould  knorZ %J^t8 

for^pt  arort7a"Ji4t-xrhr^^^'^i''''°^^^^^^^^ 

Wh.l\^     wear  It.     The  ri-jj  waa  found  in  hU  .afe;  he  did  not  wear  iT 

was  there  that  she  should  eo  hot  fnof  witl,  il  T  u  *!"5™'  *n»t  reason 
is  even  buried,  for  whZ  s?e  ^n  IL  .  v  ^^/"^  •*'""*  *^«  ^°'»'"> 
have  the  nam;  of  e'":  Sltow  taken  outoft^  Tt  7^""'  """^ 
watch,  where  nobody  in  life  cou^dTe^r  .„? •.  ?  ^^  """^  P'"**  "'  *e 
it  for  the  purpose  of  identXine  ftj  P  H  '  ""''"'.  ""^  '^'""«  *"  "'""'"^ 
plates  of  tL  watehes  of  our  fL!L  ^''"«'°™.  »«  do  rot  open  the  back 
there  when  you  exam  ne  a  wa  JH^  1*"  f!  ^^f^V  """^  "^  *•>«  "^--e* 
u  most  serious  thTg  ff  y"  tnl  to  rd.f.M'"  "  '"!*  "  '''  •""  ''  » 
should  be  erased  from  it:  and  tZisrt^  2.  ^  tie  watch  that  the  name 
of  September  of  the  eoinX  th,V  •  **,  "f""  °' ^^  '""dent  on  the  16th 
rubbed  out.  ^    ^  ^  *"  ^"e"*--'"  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 

with  the  Mrs.  Vonderahe  and  there  S  thl^  t  m  "*  "  *^«  '■"*"'«'>• 
about  the  letter  of  21st  ^ptemte?  "  ^e  remarkable  story  given  by  him 
deal  with  it  is  a  very  diSt  Thin,;  «  ?  ^°"  ^™  8ot  document,  to 
to  escape  from  the  conCuenL  rf^.hlf  k'''*1''  "'"■?'"'  "»''  "''e  Seddon 
give  ex^anat.ons  whence  onl?  ^J  k^  ''"'  ""***"•  't  is  easy  to 
but  it  Is  not  e«sy  whl'^™„  [re'^o^™ 'ntH'''\r'r''='  «"=»  "  ^Ld. 
letter  of  21,t  September  h«  m!t  ~°f™"ted  w,th  »  letter,  and  in  thia 
submission  to  yoS^??  the  n±,V  T'^-ll''**?  '?'*  ««gge.tion,  in  my 
really  what  had  hap^ned  an^t^n  "l'"*  "'^  "^°''™  "^  concealing 
dealings  with  this  rma^'a^oX^rd  ZThTw^SfdtLltW^  S! 
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death,  becauw  be  did  not  want  any  inquiry  into  how  thii  woman  had  met 
her  death.  ,     ,  ,  i  ^■ 

Juit  imagine  thia  for  yourwlvea.  Suppo.e  you  had  been  a  relative 
ol  thia  woman,  and  you  had  come  to  inquire  and  find  out  what  had  really 
happened,  and  you  aaw  that  thia  man,  in  whose  bouae  ahe  bad  bten 
lodging,  wa«  benefiting  lo  greaUy  on  hit  own  showing,  when  you  got 
the  real  facta  about  her  death  you  would  want  to  know  a  little  more 
about  the  cauae  of  death,  and  you  would  want  to  mquire  a  htUe  more 
cloaelv  into  what  had  happened.  So  be  wants  to  put  them  oft  the  scent. 
The  authorities,  the  police  or  the  Director  of  Pubhc  Prosecutiona  can, 
when  they  start  inquiry,  find  out  a  lot.  His  object  is  to  prevent  inquiry, 
and  he  writes  thia  letter  to  the  relatives  as  executor  to  the  wiU—  I 
hereby  notify  "—he  baa  drawn  it  up  cat«fuUy ;  it  is  not  a  mere  letter 
which  he  baa  aat  down  to  write,  and  which  is  done  in  great  haste  or  hurry  ; 
it  is  a  letter  which  he  haa  carefully  prepared  and  which  he  hands  over  to 
them  for  them  to  give  to  their  husbands,  who  would  want  to  know  eom.- 
thing  about  what  has  happened—"  As  executor  under  the  wiU  of  Mis. 
Barrow,  dated  Uth  September,  1911,  I  hereby  certify  that  Miss  Barrow 
has  left  all  she  died  possessed  of  to  Hilda  and  Ernest  Grant,  and  appointed 
me  as  sole  executor  to  hold  in  trust  until  they  become  of  age.  What 
would  you  have  imagined  if  you,  a  relative,  had  seen  that  statement— 
that  aU  that  there  was  had  gone  to  Ernest  and  Hilda  Grant!  I  daresay 
they  may  have  expected  that  Misa  Barrow  would  leave  it  all  to  Ernest 
and  Hilda  Grant.  "Her  property  and  investments  die  dispowd  o 
through  solicitors  and  stockbrokers.—  etc.  If  you  had  received  that 
letter  would  you  ever  have  expected  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  got 
all  her  property,  and  that  it  was  he  who  had  frranted  the  annuity. 
Gentlemen,  I  will  not  labour  that.  Seddon,  in  the  box,  was  quite  unable 
to  deal  with  that  letter.  He  had  to  admit  that  it  concealed  the  facts; 
he  had  to  admit  that  it  was  untrue ;  all  he  could  say  about  it  was  that 
it  waa  unintentionally  untrue.  You  wiU  judge  whether  Seddon,  who  was 
carefully  preparing  a  letter  which  he  waa  going  to  give  as  executor  to 
the  relatives;  wrote  something  which  was  unintentionaUy  untrue  whtn 
TOU  come  to  consider  the  whole  of  his  conduct. 

Then,  on  9th  October,  he  sees  Mr.  Vonderabe,  and  a  most  serioui 
conversation  took  place,  because  at  *«t!l>t*"'«'v  »™"*''8  ^  .';'''„ 
Vonderahe'e  statement,  Seddon  tells  him  deliberate  untruths,  fid  Seddon 
haa  had  to  admit  again  in  the  witness-box  that  he  did  not  tell  the  truth 
to  Mr.  Vonderabe.  He  did  not  tell  Mr.  Vonderahe  that  it  was  he  who 
had  sold  the  annuity  and  got  all  the  pro^rty  mat  did  he  say  whe» 
he  is  asked,  "  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  Buck's  Head  and  the  barber « 
ahopl  ••  he  says,  "  I  am,"  but  he  adds,  according  to  Vonde™!;' 
evidence,  "1  purchased  it  in  the  open  market."  He  has  told  you  that 
he  did  not  tell  them  that  he  had  granted  an  annuity  for  it.  One  thing 
further.  He  is  asked  then,  "  What  about  the  India  stock— who  boupht 
that»"  and  the  answer  which  he  gave  is.  "You  wiU  have  t«  T"*«  '° 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  ask  him,  but  everything  has 
been  done  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner  through  solicitors  and  rtockbrokeri. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."     Gentlemen,  for  what  reason  should  Mr. 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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Seddon  teU  thew  untrutht  to  Mr.   Vonderahel    For  the  .imple  reaion 

3S;  .iJf.fl.H      r"  ?T""^  ""'  "■••  Vonderahe,  u  he  had  .tat*d, 
-  J^.   !     ■  ,'"'  *""*<*  *"  '^'"'  °«"'e  »'""■*  i'.  'Id  the  one  thii.e 

iw  t^M   K     I-        ."'"'"'^  "*"  P"''™  •■'•  ''>1»"7-     You  have  had  the 

if  in^^  ■.■.""'  '*  "  ""•>■  "'*"»'*  to  undentand  why  k  min  who 
»  in  a  position  of  eieoutor  and  trustee,  at  he  wa*  in  thi.  case  who  h»rf 
^thinp  to  conceal,  who  had  acted  ho„'e.tly,  an^wSo*  waited 'J  i^.frfy 
the  refative.,  and  who«  d  ty  it  Ta.  to  satisfy  the  relative,  wh"  was 
only  desirou.  of  doing  what  on  honest  man  shoild  do  S  ref^rencrS)  The 

^r,uli:''°K"  ■^tf-^'l;^  '»•'''•'"''•  ■«"  •""«  'oW  the  whdeS  he  .to^ 
«d  e^n^'b^l'o-  ^  '"•'  •t'o-fhtforwardly  when  he  wa.  asked  question^ 
and  even  before  he  wa.  asked  questions,  to  the  relatives. 

the  TatoTMi.".'  n"^^"^  *" ,''^'"'^  '  *""">  •=»"*<*  y""  «"*ntion  after 
after  th^rflf.?  •"'■'"'•■  "  '  ™8Ke»t  *»  Jou.  .h(^  that  hi.  conduct 

to  cover  f^lljhiL    "  "''S'."'  """"I'-e'"*  °'  h"  crime,  wl,  mo.t  anxious 

"W^Il    t,!    ^  •'^  "P/""*  '°  P™""'  ''"'"■T-     My  learned  friend  said 

WeU,  he  called  in  a  doctor."       Do  you  imagine  that  Mr.  Seddon    who 

'Tn^fto^uZird  'r'  "l^^^  andUo  has^old  u.  in  his  own  ^or.^ 

one  thought  led  to  another,"  and  who  had  his  encyclopiedia 

Mr    MiBSHAU,  HALi^He  never  said  that  he  had  an  encyclopedia 

Sly  Tav  so    h*^*  that    .putting  it  ix>o  high.*     /think  he  did  m«t 
aistmctiy  aay  so,  but  I  will  leave  it  out— who  had  opportunities  of  con 
a  dZ^lT*"  ^?."  ^'"'  Mr    Seddon  did  not  know'^ff  he  d  Mnot  ha™ 
a  doctor  there  would  have  to  be  a  coroner's  inquest?     Gentlemen     aU 

mtd'"  H  the*""'  '•"  '""='"  '""■  '°  «■'  «""""'  "•'-  you  Slar  that  in 

^.  i'  "do^to^>;^:rrf;Ln^l^l^,^^^^^ 

with  all  the  force  which  they  addressed  you,  said,  "  Oh    but  look  at  M«'    ' 

tf'^'T^T.^.'^^^-  "■?  '""*  P"'  f-"*  fl""™''  upon  M™.  Barrow 
c^mmJ„t,''*''\ ■"?'*'.  9*""«™''.  that  leads  me  to  make  one 
comment  upon   it,  which  otherwise  I  should  not  have  made      All  thit 

rf^s'sBai^'o  ''"A'^lffr"  ,''"^  "'  "'»'  B-™--  -^  the  shock  i,  he 
liJil  JT      '  '^«'',"'' '«"»  »  «ttle  flat  if  you  remember  that  on  thrverv  ■ 
night  of  the  woman's  death,  and  before  even  the  body  wa.  carried  out 

taVne'tin  twelv?  T'l"""/  '"'"^"T  "•»"*  ««ht\'cIock  at  nigh  ; 
mv  wJlJ  f"  7  "^^^  '  ?"  '"""'^  *"  '»"  attention  to  that  when 
Sat  th.T»  V  f':'™'^,  »■•«  'uege'ting  that  she  wa.  so  fond  of  Mia  BaTrow 
that  these  various  things  happened.  "»rrvw 


•^1 
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]  hare  d«ult  really  now  with  all  the  material  aapecti  o(  thii  cate. 
There  ia  one  other  auKgeition  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  paia  unnoticed 
— that  it  the  luggeation  f-at  mj  learned  friend  Mr.  Harthall  Hall  made. 
"  That  her  money  might  have  been  hidden  in  a  hole  which  nobody  hat 
erer  yet  been  able  to  discover."  Hii  auggeition  wai  that  thia  £216. 
and  the  gold,  and  the  notes,  might  be  somewhere  in  a  hole  dug  by  Miss 
Barrow  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  it.  The  awkwardness  of  thot  suggestion, 
far-fetched  as  it  is,  ia  that  Ernie  Grant  has  told  us  that  he  actually  taw 
her  counting  out  lomething  which  she  had  taken  out  on  the  bed — gold — 
just  before  they  went  to  Southend,  and  that  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
1911.  So  it  was  there  then,  and  there  ia  no  queation  that  it  was  iu 
existence. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  gone  through  this  story  to  you,  I  hope,  in 
all  fairness  to  these  prisoners,  and  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the 
strong  features  against  them,  uad  my  learned  friends  have  quite  rightly 
called  your  attention  to  what  should  be  said  in  their  favour.  Certainly 
no  jury  could  have  been  more  attentive  to  all  the  details  of  this  cate,  end 
have  been  more  watchful  than  you  have  been  during  the  many  days  that 
this  case  has  now  occupied,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  serving  any 
useful  purpose  if  I  went  at  any  great  length  into  the  various  incidents 
in  connection  with  this  case.  You  see  now  how  the  matter  stands.  You 
understand,  as  you  hove  done  from  the  first  when  I  opened  the  case,  that 
this  case  rests  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  It  is  right,  when  you  are 
dealing  with  circumstantial  eviHence,  that  you  should  tcrutiniie,  eiamine, 
and  investigate  it  most  carefu'!y.  It  it  utterly  wrong  to  suggest,  as 
hat  been  suggested  during  the  jourse  of  the  speeches  in  this  case,  that 
you  should  not  convict  on  circumstantial  evidence.  If  criminals  can 
only  be  convicted  upon  direct  evidence  of  the  crime,  well,  the  result  would 
be  that  a  vast  number  of  crimes  which  are  detected,  inquired  into,  and 
punished  in  these  Courts,  never  would  be  discovered ;  but  I  agree  entirely 
with  this  observation,  made  by  my  learned  friend  many  times — I  am 
not  tayuig  that  it  was  made  too  often  ;  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should 
dwell  upon  it  and  em}>hasi8e  it — that  you  must  be  very  slow  to  convict 
upon  circumstantial  evidence.  1  agree  entirely  with  that,  and  indeed, 
at  I  am  saying  it,  I'  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
almost  hit  exact  wordt. 

U,  at  the  result  of  the  whole  of  that  evidence,  you  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  prisoners,  either  both  or  one  of  them,  did  commit  this 
murder,  then  it  will  be  your  duty  to  say  so  notwithstanding  that  the 
evidence  is  circumstantial.  Upon  that  I  do  not  thmk  it  ia  necetsary  to 
dilate,  because  the  proposition  is  well  known.  We  have  been  brought 
up  to  study  the  law,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  well  aware  of  it,  and 
certainly  my  lord  will  tell  you  so.  But  if  you  have  any  doubt — any 
reasonable  doubt — after  you  have  considered  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  then  it  it  your  duty  to  acquit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  come 
to  the  conclution  beyond  reasonable  doubt — if  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  are  satisfied  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt — that  either  one  or 
both  of  the  prisoners  did  the  act,  you  must  not  fear  the  consequences. 
You  must  not  shrink  from  your  duty,  you  mutt  not  fail  to  perform  the 
obligations  you  have  undertaken  on  oath. 
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#™~.j  *  -^   "°°  *■>«■''   ''ot'i   Bcnltv    if  the   conviction    i> 

forced  ui«„  your  mind,  from  the  con.ideration  of  the  circZtlni^  ^f 

uZZn  til  tftr  thi^"'"^- . '  ""^  "*"  4  i-redTerMr' 

benefit  of  the  doubt-    "^ff.  '°'<^.''  "  "  "»'  "gi't  to  .peak  about  "  tl,e 
ha,  "iled   to  tove  it.  L^""  'V  ^T^ble  debt  it  mean.  ,h.  Cro.n 

thenf„nruCmy  teamSV':^^  «upply, to  ordinary  human  affair.,  why. 
tw  iJ^k     ^'  ^  '««™e°  fnends  are  entitled  to  My,  and  I  mv  with  tham 
that  both  prisoner.  «ould  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted 
with  r/n,",i"»    P»'ng  now  tocon.ider  the  difference,  that  may  be  mad. 
with  rejfard  to  the  evidence,  but  I  will  onlv  aav  thi»   thTt\^^  V  . 

.ub«quent  conduct  to  which  I  have  adverted  dnri^i.v         '"'^^T  "' 
observation,  to  you  durine  the  lalt  h.If   K  ^  the  courm  of  my 

by  that    that  suppose  a  wife  i.  present  when  an  act  of  larMnv    o?  an 

noj:^^;duru^:it-l7,-^^^^^^^^^ 
tte«'i.'"„oTucr  n " "'  T"'^" .  ^"""'"^  *«  *^« '»-  of  thiT  coi^t'; 

becau«,  they  may  have  occurred  to  you  during  the  oour»  of  the  hearing  o^ 
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tbu  ou«.  ThoM  tn  tb*  oouidtntioiu  ol  Uw  which  ihould  ippIt  ud  I 
only  v«tur«  to  nuke  ti>«m  in  th«  bearing  ol  my  lord.  m>  Uut  mydU  U  be 
aiBeri  from  anything  I  My  wouid  put  to  you  what  he  tbinlu  u  bii  view 
and,  in  any  event,  aa  1  have  no  doubt  my  lord  wiU  in  cbanring  tou 
tell  you  what  the  legal  petition  ia  aa  regarda  both  the  defendanta.  Now 
gentlemen,  the  nutter  will  reat.  after  the  iumming  up,  entirely  with  tou 
lo  ;^u  «  entruated  the  ultimate  duty  of  deciding  upon  the  facU  of  thia 
caae.  Uefercnoei  have  been  made  to  the  reaponaibility  which  devolvee 
upon  thoie  who  are  trying  thii  caae,  or  taking  part  in  the  trial  of  thia 
caae.  Gentlemen,  of  courae.  that  ia  quite  true.  There  U  a  reaponaibility 
no  doubt  upon  my  lord,  and  a  reaponalbiUty,  of  oourae,  upon  ua  aa  oounael, 
but  the  ultimate  reaponaibility  reata  with  you.  You  have  to  weigh  the 
circumatanoea,  take  them  into  consideration,  and  determine  them  for  your- 
eelvea  with  auch  aaaiatanoe  aa  my  learned  frienda  and  I  have  been  able  to 
give  you  in  arriving  at  a  conclu.ion,  aubject,  of  courae,  alwaya  to  the 
main  aMi.tanoe,  no  doubt,  which  you  will  get  from  the  aumming  up  of 
my  lord.  It  re.ta  entirely  with  you.  AH  I  aak  you  ia,  when  you  have 
made  up  your  minda,  not  to  shrink  from  the  concluaion.  to  which  you 
think  you  are  forced  by  the  evidence  that  haa  been  given.  If  you  are 
aatiifled,  aay  «o,  whatever  the  conaequencea.  If  you  are  not  aatitfled, 
do  not  heaitate  to  acquit  either  the  one  or  both.  Give  effect  to  the 
reiulta  of  your  deliberation!  and  the  concluaiona  you  come  to,  and  if 
you  have  done  that,  you  will  have  done  your  duty,  and  juatice,  I  am 
aatufied,  will  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Justice  Buckniil's  Summing  Up. 

.„TlJl!.'t?T?  ^"""^fT^""'™"  of  the  jury,  after  nine  day,  of  an 
anmoua  tr  al,  during  which  time  I  have  obwrved  that  you  have  paid  a 
moat  mtenigent  intereat  and  taken  the  greateat  poaaible  care  to  3er 
atand  everything  that  ha.  been  aaid,  either  by  way  of  evidence  or  bv 
way  of  apeechea,  we  are  now  drawing  to  the  cloee  of  thia  painful  inquiry 
and  my  observation,  only  atand  between  you  and  your  final  deliberation. 
I  hope  you  have  not  yet  made  up  your  minds— not  that  I  am  going  to  anrue 
for  or  against  the  accused  people,  far  from  it  (I  never  do  ?uch  a  thing), 

I1\l  "J"-^  u*  */*  ?"°*  °."^  '"  y°"  """^  *o  ''«lP  y»"  «»  appreciate  acme 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  position ;  that  i.  my  duty.  If  f  .hould  be  of 
awistsnce  to  you,  bow  glad  I  .hould  be.  Therefore  I  hope  that  you  have 
not  yet  made  up  your  minds. 

I  .,„'  "IT-  ""T  '*"™*'y  ?"'*  yo"  "'•!  •»  «ble  to  come  to  a  conclu.ion, 
1  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that,  whatever  judgment  you  may  pronounce  by 
your  verdict,  your  country  will  .ay  that  you  did  it  a.  honeat  and  aa  in- 
telligent men.  You  mu«t  not  be  frightened  at  the  conaequenoes  if  you  find 
yourrelves  driven  to  give  a  verdict  hoatile  to  either  both  or  one  of  thcM 
people.  Verdicta  given  by  timidity  are  always  quite  wrong,  because  they 
are  not  verdict,  which  are  given  according  to  the  evidence.  Nor  are  you 
going  to  give  a  verdict  one  way  or  the  other  moved  by  any  feelinga  of 
prejudice  or  aympathy,  although  I  know  full  well  that  you  must  have 
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You  miut  fontiT™  for  r.™L,"  "JfyhoM't  maa  miut  feel  it. 
.t«>d  ^corded,  aTlTbi  ^SS^-'^JS'-Ai-J  ""f  J  «»  "jing  wiU 
yoa  what  WiU  not  be  recorded!^*  .^<Z?„?Z^"  '  ""^  *°  "?••»  «» 
may  have  it  from  me  a«  if  thev  Ld^n*^  -a  •.  "*?  ~""'*''  '"  *fa«'  ?<>" 
what  your  e.pecial  duti"  arei^tht  ",.'''.•''•  .'  °""'  t*"  JO"  again 
been  Uid  before  you  i,e"row^t^?"'^*™'''??  "'  *^*  '«*•  *Wch  have 
that  many  time.™ for  the  «a,^  ^^x,^^  P™™  "*  ""•  ^ou  have  heard 
again.  The  Crown  ha.  to  p^o™  L^Z  ^""a  1°"'  *""  '  ''"  *«»  Jo- 
the  Crown  ha.  proved  to  your  TtirfJ?:^' .1°''  *?*  '*"°°  "  ^^^  ^» 
.11  pouible  doubt,  bS  te  rS^nable  do^rl""""'''','*  '>»"'"^n<'t 
to  your  acquitUl.  I  havi  had  to^n.;H.r  *fc-  ~^*'*  r**P'"  ""  «°t'tl«l 
.haU  ju.t  read  thi.  IM.I««e  to  w^^th.t  l"  °"*^*"  "!7  "."'""y.  and 
Unguage  I  u«  may  ff  wh«  T  Ch  Tt  t  bi-???^'^  "^T  '""  *^»'  *^« 
a  onme  should  be  Mtabliahed  h.^!.j  Vi,  ^■,."  "  '"'*  necewary  that 
"»  doubt.,  more  oT  I«,^^voWn  «e?ri""'"^  ?'  "  <""""•  '"«>«" 
are  crime,  committed  rdartoal .  J  -!I!7  Tt"  t""'"*'""-  There 
brought  to  light  bya  comS^n  of  ^J^^  T*"*  ""'  ""'y  •*  *"«<1  and 
mind  more  and  m^  « THre  fnC^?^'^""*"  T''''*  P"**  "PO"  f". 

?.lmly  and  carefully  to"  vStfgatrt;:'=Srl„dr'!tt-  J""""  "^^'^  '• 
unpreued  upon  yoir  mind  a.  men  of  t^e  wnrW  '  ",*''*  «'<>''<:'''"»'> 

men  of  .olid  juitice        If  thL^    ?    •  ,'  ^'  "*"  »'  "ense,  and  a. 

that  there  i.  tC  degree  of^*r^ntlTrt*°  '""'l  ^"^  '"  """"icted  ^ 
it  in  your  own  grave^imprri^nt  l«™f  Tt  ^"X  T  '"""I  «'  "?">" 
that  the  Uw  ilqujre.  "       So   of  ,.T,^    'j  '  ""  ^*K^  <>'  certainty 

you  muit,  a.  ^  wm  be  verJ^'XdTrT;  ''.y°"  "^  ?  ™a.on«bIe  doubt' 
but  to  acquit  theiT.  I  do  not  ut  tt±  ^"^^J?  t""  "benefit"  of  it 
because,  where^  Crown  h«  to  t^^  """^  '^"'*'"  "'  *^«  ''""bt." 
there  i.  a  doubt;  you  do™ot^ve  theZ-.J"*'  ''  'l""^'  '">»  P™'*^  ''■ 

Jound^^fn-^^^t^SSr  '^r.:a£'rrr^S'"  ','- 

d^rt7vire^"l.'TSr.°aU'aT4'V^f|^^^^ 

i-  not  indirectevidenee   ef^pt  t^rt  it  ,^^i/-   ♦  P'-^^'^-tial  evidence 

not  a.  direct  a,  the  e  "denTof  an  eye^^r^tt'Ti'''  ""l"*^'  *"'  '*  " 

to  find  a  verdict  of  ^^       ^Jit2  ".8''*'y  ""J.Properiy  impel  you 
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does  not  poison  in  open  daylight,  that  ia  to  say,  in  the  preaence  of  other 
peraonaj  it  ia  one  of  tfaoso  aecret  crimes  which  is  done  in  the  dark.  And, 
if  thia  caae  is  made  out  against  these  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  very  abominable  crime.  That  is  sufficient  on  that  part  of  the 
case. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  bear  in  mind 
for  a  few  minutes  only  the  three  people  in  this  case — the  deceased  woman 
and  the  male  and  female  defendants.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  or  two 
the  sort  of  people  they  were.  Miss  Barrow  was  a  lady  said  to  be  forty-five 
years  old  or  thereabout,  and  a  spinster.  She  was  deaf  in  the  sense  that 
she  did  not  hear  as  other  people  did,  and  she  perhaps  had  that  same 
suspicious  nature  that  deaf  people  have  sometimes ;  they  do  not  hear  what 
people  say,  and  they  naturally  get  auspicious ;  one  has  experience  of  that. 
She  was  quick  to  like,  and  quick  to  dislike.  She  was  a  woman  of  good 
means ;  she  had  quite  enough  to  support  herself  very  nicely  and  properly. 
She  was  very  keen  to  have  her  own  way,  I  dare  say,  in  money  matters, 
and  a  good  woman  of  business.  So  far  as  we  know,  she  was  very  fond  of 
Ernie  Grant  and  his  sister  Hilda.  Perhaps  Ernie  Grant  was  the  one 
living  person  of  whom  she  was  really  fond.  She  was  very  fond  of  the  boy. 
She  used  to  take  him  to  school  in  the  morning,  bring  him  back  to  dinner, 
take  him  back  after  dinner,  fetch  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  take  him  in 
the  evening  for  a  walk;  she  was  as  fond  as  a  mother  of  him,  and  she  was 
a  respectable  lady.  She  lived  with  the  Grants  until  Mrs.  Grant  diec* ;  Mr. 
Grant  was  alive  when  she  went;  he  died  in  1906,  and  Mrs.  Grant  died  in 
1908.  Then  Miss  Barrow  went  and  lived  with  somebody  else  for  a  short 
time.  Then  she  went  to  the  Vonderahes,  where  she  was  several  months, 
and  there  she  took  offence  at  something  that  they  did  or  did  not  do ;  it 
may  be  they  did  not  cook  well ;  there  is  some  evidence  of  that.  However, 
they  did  not  please  her,  and  she  went,  as  she  was  entitled  to.  Seeing  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper,  inserted  as  we  are  told  by  the  male  prisoner, 
she  answered  it,  and  eventually  took  the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  and  what 
she  intended  to  do,  according  to  Hook's  evidence,  was  to  live  there  with 
Ernie  and  have  the  Hooks  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Hook  was  to  teach  her 
housekeeping  and  how  to  cook,  so  it  would  be  a  little  family  on  the  top 
floor.  It  was  imfumished;  she  took  the  furniture  with  her.  It  does  not 
very  much  matter  whether  the  furniture  was  hers  or  whether  it  was  Hook's ; 
that  is  a  matter  which  is  of  no  importance  in  this  case  at  all.  So  she 
intended  to  live  there,  and  she  remained  there  until  her  death.  Now, 
as  regards  these  two  people,  the  husband  and  the  wife,  so  far  as  we  know, 
up  to  the  time  of  this  alleged  crime  they  were  very  respectable  people. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  who  had  worked  his  way  up  in  the 
insurance  company  until  he  became  a  local  superintendent  in  the  north  of 
London ;  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  employers ;  sums  of  money  were 
entrusted  to  his  care  every  week,  and  they  were  so  satisfied  with  him  that 
they  allowed  him  to  pay  their  money  into  his  own  bank  and  send  a  cheque 
on  to  them  for  it;  so  that  he  possessed  their  full  confidence;  nothing  in 
the  world  ia  known  against  him.  But  I  think  one  must  say  this,  that, 
even  on  the  evidence  given  by  himself  and  given  by  his  wife,  he  was  fond 
of  money.  The  only  dispute  of  any  importance  that  they  appear  to  have 
had  together  arose  on  a  matter  of  money.  For  some  reason  he  was  angry 
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apparently "(rn^^d^i^^f  "n,:  ,'  "rwlth^MtW".'  "'f,?  '■"*■  "  P"'"" 
and  threatened  to  throw  th\  TookTint  Sffi™  He'?<^^".T™''«?)' 
th.^,  *;;  *^  .*f '^f """  '^^  '^" ''''" !  »i^  -outd  ™t  hale  it  It  w.;v''' 

that  brought  about  that  comparatively  trivial  matter      Shi  f*? 

:a'i*'£«S  U'S  i-X"  '-"-""•■  £, »"  ."•£ 

to  you  aa  a  good  wSrand  hard  tlVt,!^  "  ™""f<*  *"  ^  '"f-oduced 
reputation.  hard -working  woman,  and  a  woman  of  good 

and  t^:;-  c^aTbe'::  n^^b^uJ^fh^.f  """"  "^  «'«  Harrow, 
one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  th^e  pcTle-^bl  If '"*  T?  """""ted  by 
him,  and  if  he  only  is  resDon^hliTwt'- ^i  *,"'*°  ''  '*  *«■•«  •'"nc  by 
him  do  it;  and  if  the  wi^fLZd  him  a.*^  **A™  "' .^»'''  *•>»*  «>»<)« 
if  the  two  acted  tocether  with  o™  ?'  1'*.''  ''™  ''''-  «™  P"'P<«e. 

done  it  for  love  of  g?ld  Llonly  have  d'TS'  *''""^''  ""*  »"?  ""t  h»™ 
compared  the  death  of  thU  woman  for  h  m  '*7*  *■*'  '"'»'""«'•  «  h* 

either,  aa  the  Iean.ed  It™  r^ne;a^haf°^id'''b^  t'  "^'f''  """ 
mto  which  the  poison  wa.  put  with  he  k^wledl^^T,  T^'"^  **  ^'^ 
ported— or  by  doing  anything  else  which  ^Ta<^  ^"'  '="■'  "»  «"P- 
that  she  was  helping  to  brTng  about  he  Tit  /i^""  **■  ^  ^noluaion 
why,  of  oour«,,  LI  equaUy^s  gly  1  hel.  But  """""'  ''^  P"""' 
.a  a  great  difference  between  the  ?wo      It  t VL  JO"  may  say  there 

Crown  that  it  was  the  cupidity  (I  think  that  wl  t),  •""  '°™"''  ^y  ">« 
learned  Attorney-General)  of  the  man  tw\  ^'  ^''^  """^  "^^  by  the 
woman',  death/ llere  l^differeZbL^tL'^T^''*  *.':.°"*  *h"  ""fortunate 
of  the  wife,  as  you  may  tb^  IZ^^Z^^^Z'^"^  t^^  ^  P"'*'"" 
favour  you  must  take  as  also  with  regard  Thim  Awlf  ..*'^'"  '"  ^' 
has  been  made  so  much  of,  and  alttou^h  ™„*'  .^'.*'"»"8''  motive  here 
important  factor  in  this  cae;.  do  no  Z^  Z w'  ■"'  '*  T''  »  '^  «n 
a  matter  brought  into  the  c^se  for  the  nurZl  f "  ^■'^'  "'  "™«'-  *'  " 
that  is  yourselves,  to  come  toihe  ooncUZZf  f*"'"A''Ko"'«  *"'»«'»'. 
of  v.ew,  this  murder  was  the  act  of  the  Sofs  t  r"  '}%J^"'^'»  Point 
.t  was  a  murder,  not  of  passion,  not  of  hafred \'tT  "'■*^'°''  ""d  «"»' 
beat  or  anger,  but  a  murder  which  was  d«dZfj  P"*  done  m  a  moment  of 
this  woman's  money,  or,  if  Tt  had  Wn  ^^  i!"""  *v*  P"P°«  «'  getting 
getW  her  out  of  fhe  w'ay  s^' that  Zy  stt'Z  ^  '""^t'  '°*^.  "' 
which  they  had  done,  if  they  had  done  It  ^  P"""''«^  '<"■  that 

one  l^^d^rZZ'Z"^  ^:,  te^iCtiti*'^  ^'-'  «™P'«-'- 
opportunity.     Up  to  the  time  of  thi.  w„l^  motive,  there  certainly  was 

to  i.th  jptemL  '^^'r:^X2Tzti::z^;,^^£ 
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Grant,  and  the  only  people  in  the  hoiue  wore  the  Seddona,  or  their  frienda 
or  relations.     Therefore  there  waa  the  opportunity.  .•»!.. 

Now.  the  firat  quoation  that  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  la  the 
first  question  you  wiU  aak  youraelvea.  You  have  probably  asked  it  your- 
selvea  already,  because  you  have  been  discussing  it;  1  am  sure  you  have 
not  been  confined  aU  these  days  without  having  diacussed  it  more  or  less. 
What  was  the  cause  of  Miss  BarroVs  death  1  The  Crown  aaya  that  the 
direct  and  approximate  cause  of  her  death  waa  a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic 
Itiven  to  her,  although  previous  doses  may  have  been  administered,  within 
three  days  of  the  death,  or  within  four  or  five  hours— three  daya  being  the 
greatest  limit  and  four  or  five  hours  the  shortest  hmit.  That  la  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  WiUcoi,  to  which  I  am  now  going  to  call  your  attention. 
Dr  Willooi'a  evidence  is  that  of  expressed  certainty.  You  will  remember 
he  has  told  you,  "I  am  sure  that  she  died  of  acute  araenical  poisoning; 
I  have  no  doubt  about  it."  I  will  read  the  words  to  you  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  take  up  some  little  time,  because  you 
know  my  address  to  you  is  not  the  address  of  counsel;  it  is  th„  address  of  a 
judge  who  is  trying  to  help  you  to  remember  some  of  the  evidence  which 
you  might  not  otherwise  have  keenly  in  your  recollection. 

I  lav  it  rsavB  Dr.  WUlcoi]  beatuie  of  the  amount  of  KMnic  that  I  found  in  tha 
stonuihiid  intitiuM  i  from  that  amount  I  feel  «ti.fied  that  .he  [Mi»  Barrow]  mu.t 
have  had  ad™  iatered  to  her,  or  mu>t  have  taken,  arMnio  more  than  that  aniount 
which  wa.1  v'.d  in  the  .tomaoh  or  inteatine.,  or  in  the  body  which  altoMther 
Mnounted  to  ."01  grains,  and  I  .hould  judge  .he  had  had  a  .trong  dow ;  the  fatal  doM 
would  not  have  heen  lew  than  4  to  6  grain.,  and  2  grain,  u  a  fatal  doM. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  it  hca  been  aaid  very  often  that,  however 
hieh  the  authority  of  a  scientific  witness  may  be,  the  jury  are  to  be  4s- 
tinotly  independent,  because  the  evidence  is  the  evidence  of  opinion  only. 
Well,  that  has  ita  limitations.  In  this  particular  case  Dr.  Willoox  atanda 
at  the  very  top  of  his  profession  in  regard  to  scientific  analyses.  That  la 
admitted;  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  which  is  not  admitted;  Mr. 
Marshall  Hall  baa  said  that.  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  has  also  said  of  Dr.  WiUooi 
what,  of  course,  he  is  entitled  to  Bay  from  all  who  know  him  as  a  public  man, 
that  he  is  an  absolutely  honest,  straightforward  man,  and  he  would  Uv-  go 
one  hair'a  breadth  out  of  his  way  to  hurt  anybody.  He  has  a  reputation 
which  entitles  him  to  have  that  said  of  hin-,  and  I  should  think  you  would 
agree  with  that  from  the  way  he  gave  his  evidence — the  modest  and  quiet, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  clear  and  firm  manner  in  which  he  gave  his 
evidence.  He  says  that  he  is  certain,  so  far  as  he  can  be  certain  of 
anything,  so  far  as  his  scientific  researches  have  taken  him,  that  this  woman 
died  ir  the  way  I  have  just  told  you.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  you  might 
«ay  that  it  is  possible  that  a  mistake  haa  been  made. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  suggested  the  mistake  may  have  been  made  is 
this,  as  1  underatand  it.  There  is  a  calculation  always  necessary.  You 
take  a  bit,  and  you  leave  a  bit,  and  you  analyse  a  bit,  and  you  argue 
from  that  that  the  bit  which  is  left,  together  with  the  bit  you  have  analysed, 
gives  a  certain  result.  Tou  take  the  different  organs  of  the  body;  you 
make  an  analysis  and  test  with  regard  to  each.  In  each  case  there  were 
two  tests,  the  Marsh  test  and  another.  Those  testa— the  "  mirror  teats," 
aa  we  will  call  them — ^were  used  with  regard  to  all  the  organs  except  two, 
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«  bec.u«  of  the  amount  of  ar«nTo  ihi^t  i,"?'  *»^'?8«''*  «« the  limit, 

gram,  and  in  the  inte,tineX  found  -fit  IrL.  I  *?,''™«'>  h'  'ound  11 
for  m  the  .tomach  the  Manh  w  ,..  8™,"?  i*""*  *''*  *«"»  »*™  different, 
■n  the  liver  another  te."  wL  applied  C^^ff'  "'"'  '?  "■*  '■"-'"-'«''"  ""d 
of  thi,  position  .tanding  abaoffi  ™^^  *T^'7''*?  7°"  ««'  «  ma" 
fcMwn  doctor  who  ha.  not  bee^  JLli! J  .TIT  ''^"*^  '^*  """tier  well- 
Jffect.  "come  and  teat  Jom^U.  Herel.  wW IV"" .''"  ^'^  '»'«*«-» 
\^°e^m^r»tn,.    HereTeihep™  Vth^A^™.''™*-     Here  ia  the 

Muaio/than  that  Dr."^ ,^,o*^°irriXTt\*"  ™™  *"  -V  o^^^'^oon" 
m  the  bodyj  I.  i,  entirely  for  you  L.  ,^n  *'?""°'  "'  """'"=  '<««d 
you  to  come  to  a  contrary  conduS  It  J  "*  '"'"'  '^"^  """Id  P^^ 
wJl  act  on  it,  becauM  ofa  «StTvn,!  l.Tl ''"""■  'J'^'  "'  ~>ir.tf  you 
"ot  m  agreement  with  Dr.  WiK  ^'^Cu  .^^^  ""  *°*'*^  *°  ^'^^  •'^'^^ 

One  point  ha.  been  made  with  L'/V  '""^  ''«"'»>  'or  doinr  it 
extremely  fair  with  regarf  t  tt«     ^r''  *°  *^*  ^"-    »'■  WillSL  wa. 
eTn  *»,«>".  that  if  |ou  fini  „«nic  if  thH'  ??'"*?•  ■""*  *«  «■»-'' 
ends  fartheat  from  the  rootfr-^„.^„  li      °*  •*'"*'  ^"^^  of  the  hair— the 
administered  .ome  timeXt^      Td^n^^'fi?-  i*"?'  *^  "^n'"  had  b^n' 
tame  for  that.     That  would  tend  to  ri,ow  *h  'wv""*  •""  8*™°  «"y  e«ct 
.ome  particular  ««eni^venT°aUy  ,ot7ite  w."'-*.^'"?''^'^"  «"«'<=- 
ae  hair  more  than  three  days   LforT  th^  d?Jh'°*°  *?*  *"**'  «°d.  of 
WeU  that  1.  a  fact,  and  there  it  i,  for  *!,*■.•''•  "  '  ^deratand  it 
ound  m  her  hair  ha.  not  bIS  taken  into  calc.lV"*^-     ^'"'  *■■'  amoun 
left  out.     I  cannot  giTe  von  wLl      <=?''='Jation  it  «ems ;  it  haa  been 
of  .the  fact  that  Dr.  ^Zrwas'^S^S  bT.l'*"'"5'."",P*    '"  «■»*«"  ^ 
^"'-  ''ad  been  waked  in  the  fluid  from  the  h^        *^^J'"'  """*  ~^'° 
f"^d  after  that,  and  it  was  found  thS  the  £1^  ^°'' i^""  "  '"'d  been 
amount  of  arsenic.     1  cannot  gTve  you  ant^J^  "'•  i^"'^  »  "rta'" 
■8  not  my  duty  to  try.     You  have  W^.""'**'"*  ^I""*  '*-•  '' 
mywlf  am  unable  to  do  it  "^  """""«'  <">  both  .idea,  and  I 

right!'^;  whir^u^r^'  Had^K  feaT"^T  *'*  "'•  ^'"^  » 
endence.  I  wiU  read  my  note.  I  We  ta^"i"  \^'^  paragraph,  of  hi, 
the  tranMnpt.  He  .aid, ''"There  miX  Ml  w  ^"'^  '"  '"d  from 
about  B^grafns-up  to  abiut  6  ^«n"  taLS  Ith^i '"  r°""*  <  '"J. 
^u.  '  ,The  arsenic  i,  conveyS  a]  ' over  thT ^^  three  h^^  „,  ^^^^^T; 
"P'd>7-"  Do  not  forget  that  extreme  raowL^i  ^l  *^*  """d  "tream 
-probably  more  rapidly  in  one  ea^tha /I'Zl  '  "ff  «"!•  .uggestion 
made  exacJy  the  same.  The  rec^otWtv^f  ^•"-  '^'^  **"  Pe^P'e  are 
another.     I  mean  by  that  th«raf  a^^o™  i°"« '"  """  the  -^^Wvity  of 

™e^XrnT^:  l:^  ^S-  o^f  ^    b!  Sr  rthfcatl"^ 
Po«.b,e.     .on  oannot,  ^.^TJ^^^T^  Z^"^  i'Jj 
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nuke  an  allowance  for  any  diflerenoe  in  the  idioajmcraaiea  of  individual 
people.  "The  fatal  do«e  wa«  taken  within  two  or  three  daya  of  death, 
probahly  within  two  days  " — but  I  am  going  to  give  you  furtiier  evidence 
on  that.  Then  he  givea  the  reaaon  why  he  eaid  that,  "  The  relatively 
largr  imount  of  araenio  found  in  the  atomach  and  inteatines  leada  me  to 
that  upinion.'*  Tou  aee  my  notee  make  the  story  consecutive  by  leaving 
out  a  great  deal  which  is  imneceasary.  "  Hits  Barrow  had  certainly 
taken  arsenic  during  the  last  two  days,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  might  have 
been  taken  for  some  days  before."  Then  he  tella  you  how  he  tested 
these  different  papers,  how  he  found  papers  which  were  bought  at  Price's, 
Thorley's,  Needham's,  Oodd's,  and  Spink's,  all  seemed  to  contain  different 
amounts  of  arsenic;  the  lowest  was  3'8  grains  and  the  highest  6  grains. 
Then  be  tells  you  how  a  paper  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  gave  the  result  to  him.  Dr.  Willcoi,  of  6'6  grains ;  that 
would  be  what  would  happen  in  that  particular  case.  Another  paper  was 
boiled,  for  the  same  time  I  suppose,  and  that  gave  3'8  grains.  Then 
we  find  this  observation,  "  2"01  grains  (which  is  the  amount  found  in  the 
body  altogether)  might  kill  a  person,  and  that  was  probably  part  of  5 
gr  m«,  the  fatal  dose,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Then  he  is  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall.  He  speaks  of  the  individual  idiosyncraaiea  of 
people.  Then  he  says  this,  "  In  acute  arsenical  poisoning  burning  in  the 
throat  might  occur,  also  cramp."  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was 
any  burning  of  the  throat,  or  any  cramp  in  this  particular  case.  You 
observe  he  uses  the  word  "  acute."  In  answer  to  Mr.  Marshall  Hall,  he 
eays,  "  A  dose  of  four  or  five  grains  would  produce  abdominal  pains  in 
half  an  hour  probably."  Then  he  gives  the  answer  I  was  referring  to 
before,  "  The  extreme  period  that  would  elapse  between  the  fatal  dose 
and  death  was  three  days,  and  the  minimum  period  of  a  few  hours — five  or 
ail  hours,  or  less."  Then  he  is  cross-examined  with  regard  to  the 
multiplying  factor,  aa  we  call  it.  You  will  urderstand  what  the  multi- 
plying factor  is.  This  is  a  point  which  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  is  fully  entitled 
to  ask  you  to  consider  when  /ou  are  considering  the  exact  accuracy  with 
regard  to  the  2'01  grains  being  found  in  the  body.  The  multiplying 
factor  is  sometimes  so  high,  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  eaya,  that  error  is  possible 
— that  error  is  probable.  Therefore,  without  charging  or  suggesting  that 
Dr.  Willooi  has  not  done  the  matter  carefully  and  skilfully  the  argument 
adduced  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  on  behalf  of  his  client  is  this :  skilful  as  you 
may  be,  with  all  the  science  you  can  bring  to  bear  with  regard  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  teat,  you  have  got  to  make  a  calculation  which  may  make 
your  ultimate  figures  wrong.  Whether  it  would  make  them  less  or  make 
them  more  I  do  not  know,  but,  of  course,  if  error  is  possible,  that  is  the 
observation  on  it.  The  amount  found  may  have  been  less,  or  the  amount 
foimd  may  have  been  more,  but  using  the  beet  means  that  Dr.  Willcox 
had,  the  results  were  those  which  he  has  given  us.  Then  Mr.  Marshall 
Hall  made  another  very  good  point,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  regard  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  'fhis  woman,  we  will  suppose,  had  a  weight,  we  will 
say,  of  about  10  stone,  but  when  the  post-mortem  took  place  it  had  reduced 
to  i  stone  and  something  pounds,  so  it  became  much  more  difficult  at 
that  time  to  tell  with  accuracy  what  was  the  correct  amount  of  muscle 
which  you  were  to  take  as  the  supposed  weight  when  you  are  calculating 
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•0  u  to  get  the  amount  nl  th.  ■    .  "''  "'""'"•  ■»•*■'" 

admitted  it  f«ely  ^'e^  U  i.  v"  '""''  "  ^  '°-<=l«-  »'•  WiUco, 
"I  have  done  «U  that  «"„<^  elblJ."  meT'/"  *.%'"~  *»'>«8  «g«  " 
.cienoe  give,  me  certain  re.uf^  w°  th  ~»!i  ?  t.'  "^  ',  **"  y"  that  thai 
wa«  a  grain  found  in  the  m,,..<I  *?  ''  *^  **"«  """ele."     I  think  there 

which  L.  WiUcox  gate!  "At"  ««%»«■"!"     ''^*"  ■=<"»"  ^«  «'-^™ 
I  have  no  doubt  al^ut  it."       Thl^ht  ;."!»'  "'"t^.arwnical  poi.oning. 
I  need  not  trouble  you  about  thaT-   it  ;.  "»«'-«"n"ned  about  the  hail 
that  tho  .ymptoma^of  arMnTcaf  *l«^Ji "  "'^«*r'7-     Th™  he  admiu 
Identical      Then  Dr.   WiUcoxtavr" Mif.  n''  "'  '*™"'«  ^'""^cea  are 
ar«n.c  after  Dr.  Sworn  ,a"  her  Vl  tWnV  n"T  "^^  have  had  some 
tmw).     The  fatal  do«,  may  have  Un  J^^  ^r    Sworn  saw  her  the  Ia.t 
Then  he  repeat,  that  the'aSc^  the  !t™'*^>.'°A'*^  '«'""  "'  death." 
liver  must  have  got  there  with  n  .  J  j  '*°°>««h,  the  intestine.,  and  the 
the  ^ghtest  doub't  as^TtrtSnra  c'r  of  !  "ute^'   "  T^^  '^""'^ 
That  evidence  ha»  been  very  fairlT^.  u     ^.."f '"»'  PO'Mning." 
on  both  sides.     If  I  „ay  say  so  VonS,„frlt^'"'  ""y  '"'■™d  couMel 
case      I  do  not  know  what  your' Jnswef  """"l  t'  '"•1*'""  •■"  l**"  «>• 
to  this  question,  but  I  shonM  n„*  iT  .^  **  *  iich  you  have  to  <riv« 

-atisfied  beyond' «a^naMe  doubt  t^at'Srrn  "/°."  '^'-^  that  ATr: 
poisoning  as  distinguished  from    '  chronio  I'  whth"'?''  °'  ?™*«  "«"«»' 
tune,'    means  that  she  had-b5S5^Kr»  .  h  '™"  the  Greek  word 

diffifrguished  from  a  few  days  "^  ''"*'"°  '<"•  »  perW  of  time  a, 

^^^irlr:^^J/\y^'  -t?  arsenical  poisoning,  was  it 
medicmafly,    had    it    got   Lo    tL        "j^^i'stere^     by    somi    perJn 
or  was  it  given  to  he^by  the  ^«us^*^""™    ^^'''^    '^^    -a«    ^^n 
In  consideration  of  this  part  of  thf  ^T^''   "  ^y  one  of  Semi 

woman's  evidence.     I  wilfteU  y„u'':h;'"''sL"'''*  '  ""  begin  witM' 

ST-  sv^,i-s,'r  H  i^  -r  "^- htt^Sr- 

ItlX^f'Tu^-..-^  'o^V\heV«:-aa^^.  thi'lLrtt 
Paul  teUing  yo„  thafthere  wl^n^t&h  ^*  '*'**^  ""^'^  Dr.  Pau^f 
a  nature  as  to  have  even  W  h^r  t;?^  the  matter  with  her  of  so  erievm^. 
..  called  in  again  on  Irt^ttr     S  '  n  V"1  "'"»«''  *"  ^  ^^e 

t?-wr:t^""]^ini"Si^°«^^ 

after  a  visit.     I  do  not  know  whTt  tlrl    ,  ™'"*  ""<'  ««  her  two  davs 

«ay«,  Too  busy;  can't  come  "  Dr  %1  ''"a. September,  and  Dr.  Paul 
medical  adviser  of  the  maU  prisoner  Dr  1^ „"  ""^  '?'  ^  being  the 
and  there  was  nothine  that  Th-  «^  L  *""'™  ''"'nes  in  and  mt-,  h„ 

there  is  no  dispute  Xutltf 'that  ed  Z' ::Zf''^  "Z  '""'  -««-«  O^Id 
mg  from  anything  else  than  epidemt  dSrrt«^  B  '^*  *«  »««  '"ffer 
I  am  going  to  read  you  his  evidpn~    iJl  .  '     ^*  treated  her  for  if 

win  not  read  it  all,  of  oov^e."^*""'  ^^  '  'hink  it  is  impo%,„t     i 
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tin.  8«ddon  wu  in 
That  dsT,  bafora 


■r.  JoMlM  liwknni 
th.  rLH^  S'rt"^  '"•   }  *"»  "<>  "W  MUt  B.rrow  in  b^ 

•  Sh™^2k^it^l,^i.'L5'°iL'^*;.  M«.S«idon  »id  .h.  hKih.dliv.r.tu.k.^ 
bSm^'taiiSVj  ?i.'  "^  ^*"  •tt«™j«i  to  by  .nother  doctor.  Tlie.  »id  •!>•  hMl 
W2  fiiS^^kiS ^f„''",''t°'°''  ""1'5^'  ""y  '««'  •"»  '■"  him  .t  noon  «d  .t  8  p." 
"StSTwo^  J^k  ST'  •"I**"*?*.  P^o  in  "»  »bdon..n.  She  h«l  fcm 
noJnSSf  l»th^'thf„  .'■"  "i""-     '  P""rit»<'  W'muth  [and  .o  fortli]  .nd 

to  tEr^o™^i  u\^%  """°",:  »  """^  '""'y  '°'"  '■°"'"-  I  •»*  her  n»t  d.y  3rd, 
SnttouS  lUnri^'''  ''°°''-  '!''•  ""  °''  h<"«".  -d  that  .ioknw  and  diaVrho.; 
SS^,  I  STjI^^rrT  V'°"-  0?  Monday  th.  4th  I  «wh.ra»in.  About 
J1.1d^toniTt~tai^  «k'  ""''"•"  *"?  <li"jl'a«  had  not  c«».d.  Ih.  had  not 
on  tSS  dkf  M^^Sf  *''?,*f  '"'  ?!•'■"■  I  ""  "°'  »«"8«1  •'"'  h"  condition 
on  tnat  aay.     Mn.  8«ddon  laid  iha  would  not  Uka  her  medicine. 

looki^r'liZ'"',^  ""  ^**°°  '*  **"  o"  ««•'  »«<a«on  apparently 
inH  .„^  ^^  the  woman    according  to  that  .t«tement  of  Dr    Sworn. 

about  the  health  of  the  patient.      Now  it  is  aaid  ihe  wa.  poiwmng  her. 

de.f^Sh'.!!]^lS°!J'7t'"°',.'".'°"""5°'-  And  al.0  bafora  MiM  Barrow.  She  wa. 
dj^  She  conld  not  hear  what  wa.  nid  in  ui  ordinary  tone  of  voice.     That  day  I 

ShTd^d^Lrw'r""  "."'"'t'  5«'"^•"''  Wcarbonata  of  «xia  in  two  b«ttle.%i 
Mat  day  diarrhoea  was  not  .o  bad,  lo  I  gave  her  nothina  for  it      I  .Dok»  to  Mi™ 

S^Mtbl  "'^^'  '*'!  ■"*  "%'  '"J"  her  melcin.  I  .hould  Ld  he  to  aTLp-'^."" 
^i^w^^^i::°'i£:  ^^^^  ft  '  """  •«"°-  She  wa.  .lightly  bettJr  'mST 
YMto?d.»  !Tm  t„.  1.  'li?"  ''°'"""  ""  "o'  "*•  h'd.  Md  di.Frh.ia  not  «>  had  m 
J^5T^'  "  J^°.  '""F,  *h«   treatment.     On   the  6th  >he  wa.  improving  and  I 

th*  »in  ™  l™  ^nTi,  .K  ""'^  ■mproving.  On  th.  «!.  I  ,tSpp«l  .norphi.  bacu« 
ofcn^M  m  I  „;.  M?  ^  '  WM  about  the  mme.  Mr..  Seddo^iiaid  motion,  vary 
onflS^f'™.iff  "f^^.i  *•'""  P'"-     "J"  '•'h,  Sunday,  I  did  not  call.     I  mS 

!L  ™i  SV  ?  T7*  '  '^"l^  ""'  ■*"•  0°  Monday  llth  [ThU  b  th.  day  the  wUl 
^  ^  KdTn  .!„'  ml''"^?  "=^  '^  ■'°°"-  She  wa.  Ibout  iama  a.  on  ^Jrily.  I 
Swrh^Sd  ri^k^J  rik  ^"5  **™^  ""  "■•»  ""ffering  from  w«ikneM  cau.i  by 
«d  b^dy  L  ttcT^akn^^  "^  ■">  P""  "■"  "'*-     1  ordered  Val«,tine'.  Meat  Juici 

♦b«  F°  T-  '"8»t  that  date,   because  the  Crown  suggests  that  that  is 

t    fk      ':;''  ^°'^^  ^  °°!  "'  **>«  Umitation»-one  of  &e  limited  periods 

— for  the  admmistration  of  the  fatal  dose;  they  suggest  that  the  llth 

when  the  yalentme's  Meat  Juice  was  given!  was^theft^t  opport,mity"o; 

h^;s^o*srdarorraroJ^To.or°"''"'  '''■''''"'  ""'^^  ™  •"'™ 

"^■^S™"  s!?>?^?  orf?trh'^r  c"''di?^i:rn'sra.^p-  r.^k 

very  good  «,y  time  that  I  «,w"5.er.     On  llth  a  will  w«i  not  mcntioSLftTanyonl 

•The  ATTOiu™T-G«BEiBit-Is  not  that  the  mental  condition,  my  lordt 
Mr.  JnsTiOK  BrcKNiLL— What  did  I  sayf     I  have  here— 

I  »w  W  ""n^mS*'""^!!™  ''°'  ""^  «°?^-  "  ™  "ot  ""y  g""*  a'  'ny  time  that 
e:^Ui^rftoh«.  ™  "'°'  ■"™"<"'«'  hy  anyone.     A  wUl  would  have  to  be 

Do  not  forget  that,  because  it  is  charged  against  these  people  that  one 
of  the  suspicious  crcumstances,  at  aU  eventaVmst  the  man,  is  makkg 

W  7.  J  u-  "^/^t  :?.*"  ^  '='»""«»°  "  "•'iol'  the  doctor  describi 
her  to  be.     It  i.  said  that  that  it  a  very  suspicious  matter. 
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«M  uy.  jt  WM  properly  eipluned  to  h«r 

h"  ..id,  and  I  .h.u'j;^;  rJ^,Z  tJe  wiu't. tTf  ^"r''■«*'""' 
,  ^     H,r  m.„ul  condition  «ro„  ,„  to  llifc  h!  ^  ™  '  ''"*  «'''^«<J- 


UtU.„tu'Soithe.1Z.;:;'  r"  '".■"•""'  P---  "  «.veTr  ."^ii?"  '""J;^'"-  ""^ 


^.t  «.rt  n„7ht  Jie  M>m  ht'A.'^S?,    '"''.r" 


s!^=^^iiisl^ii 


thing  ..-*.  „.. 

-orn„L''»i'-irn^tr.'.r.°'„rr-"i-?rjY^» 

UIU  not  lAKA  hof*  tat,^. i_.. 


aw  not  tak.  it  ««ry  £y.     On  13tli  I  did  not  7^7],    ',  """""■  "'""'•  "  •»»- 

;r«  !?"*  y""  ""1  "Ot  take  the  bZilTl,i^^%*^^'  ''f"'  **»  P'>'>"'  » 

^  find  your«If  bound  t«.      AccordfnTti^^'     •/'*"•      »"»  «"«.    "-le.. 

Seddon  wa,  there  every  day  loS  afer  ^*  *"''*°'*  "' !^  ^'^*^-  M™- 

and.  «>  far  a.  we  know  (ot  Jun^Vl.L^lJT^''.'  *»^''g  hi"  order*, 

^ym^  them  out.       At  aire^'t,  noth^^i^^•'^""«  ^  ">«  contrary) 

SeddonSi  conduct.      She  wa"  th^  ercwfL'^'^1'  ""  '"""^  »  «" 

doctor  gave  her  order.,  and  at  me  tim,  th         *^*  ^^"^  ««»«'•  "d  the 

ment  poaitively.       No;,  the  C  thaT.h^*.::""^"""*'^  *»  the  treat! 

8»t  better  on  three  con^utive  day»  V^.nT  '"^  *"  *^*  treatment  and 

proof  that  Mr,.  Seddon  had  carried  Lt  tt^H  T  "-^  '^^  "  P™"y  g<><>d 

.f  .he  wa,  .lowly  poUoning  S^™  ^he  ^^K  k/^'*'""*''""'  '»'»'^. 

have  answered  to  the  mSe        Do' I  m,t       '"''^T  ",  ''»  """Jd  >">« 

other  hand  the  .uggeation  i,  ttat  .!,«  .1.^^     '°'"*"  "'*«'■'       On  the 

and  abominable  th^  that  Lv  .V™.   ™  doing  one  of  the  mort  wicked 

to  be  the  nur«  a^fctLg  aTtL  p^^on"  \T^^  could  d<^p„te„2^ 

Sworn',  evidence.  po.eoncr.       So  much  with  regard  to  Dr 

fouJ.Z  a'^ertto™^.  e^erc;'  *^?^?f '  '',  ^^X"^'  >--«  that 
regard  to  the  illnew  :  I  .hall  have  t?f '..  J  Tw'^ .*"''*  •■«••  «^'d«n«  '-ith 
I  come  to  the  motive  On  I.TiZSL."^  V^^  °*^"  "i-^*"™  "hen 
«-ngh  that.       She  i-oduci^Jtt^^t\11^/-^L"rter''° 

h«  «p.t.u,.  SH.  aid  lot  -dre^Vhu^i:  u7^r.r.r?^^tr.e4Sf'£:' 
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■r.  JiUlM  lukaUl 

P.'J.T*'  ^  *""  "■•  'f^  *■"  '•y  ^o"  on  th«  Ud  all  that  daj.  I  had  Mm  h«r  Uka 
it  M'ora.  B?«rj  moath  aha  woald  hava  aiok  biliona  attaoka.  On  Snd  iiantambar  aha 
had  diarrhiaa  and  aieknaaa.  In  tha  morniDg  aha  laid  aha  could  not  aign  for  h«r  annuity. 
[That  waa  tha  daT  it  waa  dna]  and  my  hnaband  want  up  to  bar  and  gave  her  tha  raonar, 
and  aha^gnad  tha  raoaipt.  I  waa  praaant.  Altar  dinner  1  aent  (or  Ur.  I'aul.  Da 
attended  har  before  and  I  had  gone  with  her.  We  lant  (or  him  at  once,  and  ha  aaid  ha 
could  not  opma,  and  ha  told  na  to  get  tha  naaraat  doctor  in  tha  neighbourhood.  My 
daughter  telephoned  for  Dr.  Sworn,  onr  own  doctor.  I  aaw  him  whan  ha  came,  and  ha 
gave  dlrectiona— cTerything  ahe  had  waa  to  be  light— no  lolid  food.  Ha  lent  her 
medicine,  chalky  and  thick,  and  aha  did  not  like  it.  On  3rd  September  doctor  cama 
again.  I  told  hira,  and  he  laid  ahe  muat  Ukc  it.  AfUrwatda  I  aakad  har  if  aha  would 
go  to  a  hoapitel  and  ahe  refuaed.  One  day  ahe  went  into  Kmie'a  bedroom.  I 
remcmatrated  with  her  and  aaid  the  doctor  would  bUme  mc.  She  couiplainail  of  tha 
Biaa  in  her  own  bedroom.  We  had  to  fan  her  to  keep  the  fliea  from  her.  She  aakad  me 
to  gat  flypapan— tha  wet  onaa,  not  the  iticky  onea.  That  waa  on  the  Monday  or 
Tueaday,  4th  or  8th.  I  got  them  at  Meacher'a  the  chemiat,  just  round  the  comer,  doaa 
If  ■*  ■  -^n  old  gantlatnap  aaryed  me.  I  may  have  bought  the  baby'a  food  at  the  aama 
time  alao,  Horllok'a  Malted  Milk  0/6  a  bottje.  I  believe  I  bought  for  Misa  Barrow  a 
white  precipitete  powder  to  waah  har  head,  and  once  I  aaw  her  clean  her  teeth  with  it. 
I  aigned  no  book  when  I  bought  the  dypaper.  I  never  had  a  packet.  I  aaked  for  two 
papera.  I  bought  four  for  3d.  I  ahowad  them  to  Miaa  Barrow  and  aha  aaid  they  ware 
the  aort  ahe  wanted.  1  put  them  on  a  pUte  flrat  to  damp  them  all  over,  and  then  in 
gnf  "ncara,  two  on  mantelpiece,  two  on  cheat  of  draweta.  I  put  water  in  the  aaucara. 
Whan  ahe  waa  ill  I  did  her  cooking  in  my  kitchen— only  Valantine'a  Meat  Juice  upateira 
—barley  water  4c.,  downataira.  Before  ahe  waa  Ul  her  cooking  waa  alwaya  done  in  her 
kitchen,  except  when  I  cooked  fiah  for  her  or  made  her  a  pudding.  Mary  alwayi  made 
her  a  morning  cup  of  tea.  I  waa  in  bed.  Maggie  need  to  take  it  up  to  her  befoie  and 
whilat  ahe  waa  ia.  [There  ia  a  dispute  about  that  between  Maggie  and  Mary,]  At  6 
I  would  get  her  a  cup  o(  milk,  and  at  7  tea.     During  her  ilhieea  I  v         ' 


,     -  .  -  -   —     During  her  ithieaa  1  waited  on  her,  but, 

1  had  to  go  out,  Maggie  would.  My  hnaband  only  gave  her  medicine  on  one 
occaaion  when  I  complained  that  she  would  not  take  it.  That  waa  the  fluy  medicine 
which  she  would  not  teke  flziing.  WhiUt  she  was  ill  she  wanted  to  sea  my  husband 
about  making  a  will.     He  did    lot  go  up  immediately.     He  went  np  later.     I  waa 

fireaent  when  he  went  up.  She  wanted  to  make  it  out  for  the  boy  and  the  airl.  What 
unnture  and  jewellery  there  waa  (or  Ernie  and  Hilda— what  belonged  to  their  (ather 
and  mother— ahe  wanted  them  to  have  it  and  not  the  Hooks.  Husband  auggoated  a 
aolicitor  to  her.  She  did  not  want  one— because  of  the  eipenae— and  aaked  ifhc  could 
not  do  It  himaalf.  Then  I  went  down  and  then  I  went  up  to  sign  it  Husband  caUed 
ma  and  my  father-in-law  up  and  we  aaw  her  aign  it. 

So  there  waa  a  time  when  the  wife  left  the  hiuband  with  the  deceased 
woman;*  ahe  went  downstairs  while  the  will  waa  being  prepared  on  the 
11th,  and  ahe  waa  called  up,  and  she  signed  it — 

The  will  waa  read  over  to  he  Irat,  then  she  aaked  for  her  glasses,  and  then  she 
read  it  and  aigned  il.  Siater-in-la*  rived  that  day.  Next  day  the  doctor  came  and  1 
was  present.  [Now  we  are  coming  to  the  12th.]  On  Tuesday  the  12th  I  knocked  a 
Hy-paper  off  the  mantelpiece  by  accident.  I  wen.  down  and  got  a  soup-plate  and  put 
the  whole  (our  into  the  soup-phite  and  nut  it  on  the  little  tebfe  between  tha  windowa. 
d ""  th  '"      '"        "onPP"''"  "  well.     It  remained  there  until  the  morning  of  her 

You  know  what  the  learned  Attorney-General  aaya  with  regard  to  that. 
He  Bays  all  that  story  is  not  to  be  behoved— the  aoup  plate  story  ia  not 
true  and  the  buying  of  the  papers  is  not  true.  I  am  not  going  to  refer 
you  again  to  the  argument  of  the  learned  counsel ;  I  give  you  credit  for 
remembering  that.  I  am  now  drawing  your  attention  to  the  evidence. 
You  will  give  weight  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  learned  counsel  on  one 


*  Thia  is  not  aoootding  to  tha  evidence. — Ep. 
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but  "„td  t':^iLl^  ""  "*•"'  '»  "P~»  ^  •nrm-nu  to  you  .g.io. 

h.r  in'SiX"  h"«:SL"I1  w'Tlot'.f  JSZ'  ?J!  ^-     ?•  ""  S'P'-'*'  l>r-  Sworn  «w 
I  WM  ■tandio)!  .waitiog  my  huiUnd      K  S-      i    ,   ^  '""  ''"'  '">«•">•  front  wh.™ 

follow.d  upaffr.    l\,i^  MiM  Barrow  what  »..  ?i  ml>,"°'  '.'JV  ""'•  """  •'"' 

>.hat  ihouLfl  do,  u  I  ha.1  no  hot  w.t.r  lK,ttl™  L  i-  h         '  '^i^'^  "f  •'■"riolaw 

lUno.!  petticoat  round  h.r  f«t,"  wh  "h  I  d fd      Th.i  i  ^"^"^    i'^'"  ?P"«'  "  ^rap  a 

•lomaoh.     I  put  th.  hot  flanneU-Cthan  .!«  told  .otT iJ\''J, "l"""*'  ■"''  "'"'  ^•■■ 

down  th.  .uTr.  amin.     Hu.band7.tr„«l  ateut  C  ii^w  *  1''.'    "/*.'.'■      '''"'"  '  "•■" 

had  happ.n«i.     fl,  did  nut  go  up  inimStelt   voi  tS^     t     '  '"'''n*'"'-  '*«'''•">  »•»' 

ta-law  atout  th.  thMtr..     I  thin^  ii  The  raelnlim.  ,h  T'  ''"  *•'«•"'*»«  ^  my  .later. 

hu.hand  and  my  .i.ter.ln-law  and  I  „LT  ™  SV  ''  "?"  ''°''°-     '  """k  that 

c-rtata      My  hu'.ba„d  int^oduc"  Mr.   i^,  J.ylo  Mi.^Z,!;^''"'!:''"'.''"  '  ""■  "*■ 

her,  and  I  think  Mn  Longley  went  ilovJiTS.     'St*'"^ "?"?"•     »•"  JMt  looked  at 

bad  with  Mi„  Barrow-^unhlalthv      M^.[.;„  ?""?  "*"'  ""^f  *"^  '■°  "gl"  '<•  •>•  'n 

1  did  not  g„  then.     rZ^MZy,^dSlUV^JT^,''^''Vi''''"''>''''^^ 

Mr.  8f  Jdon  gave  Miu  Barrow  a  d™  ZTLJS^,.      '"'^  wanted.     I  do  uut  know  if 

to  .leep  and  r«t-that  I  wouTd  ftiteTun''  'tl'l "  ?i"v'""  •••  .">'<'  ^''  '>"  mZg^ 

w.  went  down.tair.  to  b»d.     M/hS„d  Jt  the^V\'  """'*  ""'  '"'P  "•     '^'Sn 

had  to  attend  to  her  Brat.     We  w.r.  no?  i„  hi)  i         J°,  *'"•.  >""  """"  remember.     I 

and  Mid  "Chickie"  wanted  ml     I  iU"  St^tLZ*  '^'""/t"  l^^  <»™  do-n  agaii 

.ttend«l  to  her  m  ,he  wanteiL     8he*i  dLrh™  tJi  '  ,''°'. J"""""  -"  k".  and 

dying.     I  never  MW  anyone  die.     I  wen?Z=k^?^       .  "     'd.d  not  think  .he  wa. 

my  arm  and  wa.  oalled  up  ag.  n  bv  the  h^v   ^<^  t^      '  *""'  '  ^  J°"  «»»  '"''•y  o" 

our  door.     I  went  up  agL  and  it  waL  i^tTk-        ''"  '"°'*  >°""    «"  inoeked  at 

n.ght  .he  wa,  no.  pro%r1y  .ic'kAl't  ZtXl^l::::i,"J^  ZjSl^     ""™«  "»' 

thediarrho^-!^       "''  "'**'  »"  *^*  """'"-K  "he  had  gone  through  and 
N«t?|:e'b^y'^^KrMl:fkrI!:':™^^^^^  =>«<"<'  -.."  ^me. 

s:l•uL^'■zJgtt  fhV5 -t^"rr.h£ ' -?;'"^^^^^^ 

follow«l  „p  at*the  Mme  ^I'e"*  Mi.1  Ba^wTi  Tn  t'lSn''"  ''!"'°"  ?«  "P.  «^5'l 

the  boy  wa.  holding  her  nn,  m  we   liftoj  Zl^      .    J."?"*'  P«'"»>>  »"  the  Boor,  and 

between  3  and  4  ..m.  then^   TcT^d  „^wr,h"V^  ***  ff*'"^     "  "■»"  >•»"  b«» 

made  her  comfortable.     She  wa.  mt  «>m„l  ^  ■   "'."'"»"'•     «<>«  A"™',  a.  before,  and 

.h.  wa.  alway,  compUining    "he  LkS"!'!"  °«  ,"""  '°  ">'  """-wledge,  but  geniriuy 

"If  M™.  S.adon  .L  ui  *with  von   a^  T-h^    ?^  "■'S'"  J""!-     «"''»"<'  «•«  to  her^ 

remembe,.heha.ayon„^JbyaJd.herM;f  SeSdonT  '  "^  'l°°°^"^  "P'     ^o"  """' 

and  out  of  her  bed  afl  the  time'^   Huatand  MntS''L"lr„°i'  ""'  '"K    ^"'"  ""  '» 

up  and  down  the  .tair..     That  wa.  the  l!^?  H^^  T°  '™""  '*=''  "■>■•  wo  went 

•tayed  with  her  and  „t  in  the  chaTr-a  uite  cE      ,  T"'  "f"^"*;  ''>""''  <■'<"'■     I 

wa.  .tanding  by  bedroom  door      I  did  „„,.''  '5"  '""  "'  ">e  bed.     Husband  .  • 

to  go  to  .14,  rndS,™".?:;d  wa.  Ldinrbv  tK  S"  l-"' «•»•'■  °n.     She  iZSd  ■    J 

He  Mid,  ••  frhy  did  not  I  go  do^  Md  /o  to  hll^ T""  j°°''  r''""8  *'«'  ---'"ng.  ]l 

going  to  bed.  Jh.  wiU  onl/lll  ™  Jp  all"!.  ^V      '"",?•  "  Wl«t  i.  th.  g«Ki  Sf  f  | 

ohair.     M.M  Barrow  .eemed  to  be  .JMnten'oH  ?  I      j     "^^  "^  """^  ""  «'  '"  "-e  " 

Barrow  aoemed  to  be  .leeping  ««efn  H  for*.Sm.  \,TZ  '>™"|-"l«ping  tir«i.     Mi™ 

Momed  to  be  snoring.     It  wm  ietUni,  on  S..!^.%     u°l'!'  "?*  "'™  ""«■•  •  while  .he 

my  attention  that  tEi.  •n^gbXpj^lM^^^\^^''l'^^  ""^  '""'^d  ''™w 

l-rk-iS.^n'.'"^"''''-''^"^--'^"^^^^^ 
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That  «>di  tlut.  Death  lud  tiik«pl«».  Now.  1  w«nt  to  «*«  toi 
S.t  ."'5!?"'  J?  *?•  *^Z'  •"'^'*-  »»  "iU  —  'hit  tb.  boTWijJS 
~  u£i  ill  "'^"^^  'T  "^  ":?*  '''^  *^  S«id«n,.  how  tiM'B.n 

^w^^^J!;  :^.a^lXX"'>h,rir«it  Sld^' "- "'»'  - 

ho-  ^'^tt  *?"  !?i'°  **.«?  ''"''  ■""*  •°  '<"^'  "'"'  y"  »'U  remember 
how  he  went  backward,  and  forward..       At  aU  eventa,  the  point  of  W. 

Now  Mr..  Seddon  i.  cro«-eiammed,  and  you  will  remember  the  croM- 
evidence  about  tho  caah  box  or  anything  of  that  wrt  yet—   »        J™     ""• 

Sd,^?^i,  .'h  ^Ji  7  ^  '^'1;  S'P'wnlMr  I  wu  id  MiuUnt  .tendance  on  h<r.  I 
*»  ^^V^  >'••   On  Sund.y  >%e  wanted  to  know  if  .he  ooald  have  a  will  made  out 

iSnJ^T"'.,''"''  'T.'''''^  '""  ^™*  '"■*  Hilda.  I  Mid  I  oould  not  give  her  MT 
botherediuit  then  aa  he  waa  bu.y.  1  do  not  think  he  went  up  at  all  on  Sunday  but  h. 
dWon  ii'ondy  and  I  heard  H  read.  I  know  nothing  mo«  ah^ut  Tt  Txh™  .he  ij 
^r^l„  '.SJ''"  IS'J'I'P'f'^b.r.]  Dootor  had  hefn  in  the  morn  ^g.  mTJil^ 
Sir  ofdlrlh^W  3' *^'' ■';?"''?••  /When  doctor  left  I  did  not  think'there  waTTw 
W  at  irT;  i'*  "■■' """"S  "".t  .he  got  worse.     I  .a.  not  with  her  all  day.     I  «w 

iT^J^  f  V  'J"*^  S"?  >""""?  ■""  **">°»'»  ">■>  ''•■■  >«'or«  huaband  returned  She 
r,!^,  !i°  ''"  '"'  •"  '^*  """  ^°'  '  """W  ■■°'  do  that  Up  to  Sirt  t  .Trdid  not 
^re!-r?K-^.'---i"5o"„^!:°^^^^ 

^".ird.tf ^^^^^^^^^  - -J  Lt hiS  i 

"Come  quick  !  I  am  dying  I"  She  wa.  the  »me.  bad  pain,  and  wanted  to  bL  .iT 
She  wa.  alway.  calling  on  u>  and  .ometime.  we  did  not\n.wer  I  do  not  know  ti 
«o,l.d  when  f  told  hueband  .he  had  «id  .he  wa.  dying.     "hL' e  a  habit  o?™Stag 

r^Jfi  "'  !^  *^*™  '".  '  """"e"*-  You  MW  the  woman.  Some 
people  have  that  manner  of  .miling.      On  the  one  hand  it  i.  mineated 

L'^hT  .1  '*  "  V "'  r??"'-  '15''  "^  **  o**'  ''"'>  the  womar.ay. 
SfZ  u^  "  Z'"  "if^'t-  You  noticed  you«elye.  that  the  more 
difficult  the  question  .he  had  to  answer,  and  the  more  necessair  it  wa.  that 
die  .hould  be  careful,  the  more  «he  .miled.  If  .o,  it  ia  a  trick  and 
II  It  1.  a  trick  there  i.  nothing  in  it — 

that  .he'  ^'t^tA^LT'  ?'''°?d  !f'''^  "  ^J'i"  *'"*  ""'''^-  '  °"»°*  W"  to  U'>Jer.l*nd 
w.„      TV         •  ^'"*-    i  '^"•?  """^  •"■•  f°°'  O"  •■"  "d  *i  •"  I  oould  to  get  her 

Two  or  three  doctor.  Uve  at  bottom  enc  of  ToUington  Park.     I  w«>t  up  four  time,  tlut 
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sfK^ir^t'TA^-  '*•-'-"--.*. -"/r:rr« 

2;^^  d.  .M  Ti^'iiS  srti  It:  T  r  '"«^"  "£ 

UM  marauig,  jou  nuv  think  than.  ,„  ^  !?-^^  "^  ''"'or  '«'»  l«r  in 

a<|J««.  b.1,  „ '». SiT?.;  Ift ■""' » ~ ■"'-. '» 

oHled  out  the  wu  dvino    >../    •"■    ?'     '    "■*    woman  ww   woi«    >..,i 

«nU,e  floor  i„  Zt'^Lnt    nttyT.l^'-'^'.r'l''''  '»^^"it«»K 
up— in  an  auonv  ofV>.:.  ..  "  ""/gon/  of  pain  with  the  ho»  j,„ij._-  i." 


ooUie  floor  in  that  ^!i„nli  rD'aJonvT."^'"^'  S"**  ""•  '»""<»  «i« 


-r     .-  >u  agony  oi  pain  aa  aho  ,)n..k.i  "^  "  ™*  "oy  boldins  her 

the  middle  of  the  nigh^!!wWidtto™.i''7"'  "''«-««<i  and  ve^^fl  hi 
thmg  that  a  doctor^waa  n^^Thr^^C  0'°%"°^  ?''"'  '*  "  «  •'""^ 
two  way.  of  looking  at  it  If  if  „;  ."'■'"'  *''«  o""*"-  hand  there  ore 
«om.  next  momin|  and  it  "a.  C  *?*'T't^  """  °'-  Swom  would 
Jjormng,  you  may'^hink  there  "nSt^^^^f*^  ^'^^^  ^  "^  3  "  tte 
Dr.  Sworn.      There  it  i.      "«k  ft   t  f--"'-".^™'''  '"  "''  '*'""''» "' 

:^i::;r^-«" "  ^^ '™-"  tr.i^w7o^te7't "'  s  i.!:i^« 

f^^od^^p^l^TlLdtg^'^^^^^  her  buying  them  ,1.  ^• 


!"t.  monies,  reriip^rtS^^u™^^,'-'^  i-v,^int""^rv.rth;i  ^ 

a  defence  of  her  o™Tond„cT?    A^  •  ft""*  ««>er  for  the*    T 

of  *^.  J-. -™™  -nuT^^  ^^ 


— — —  V      *A4^A&l%7fl 

huaband  or  .  uwenot 

the  wife  in  the  box     -"y™  """  ™'"""«'    Agaio.t  that  you  ha™'.^,; 

.lying  o,„or  ^.ti.%*;t™;rttere^''\^  "^  able'to"  .aylf  T 

whetter  the  witneaae.  are  lying  or  wheth^rT  *''*  ^'i'T^  °'  ««"'(,■ 

You  have  seen  the  woman.  Do  you  tibt  .hl^  ^1  '■"'  f^^^"^  *''«  '"■th'! 
lying  .he  waa  lying  very  oleverW  If  vo,?  l^^^'^l  ^*"'  "  «»■«  *" 
tnith  with  regard  to  what  tTOni^on.k^"  ?"''i  *«  ""  teUing  the 
and  with  regard  to  the  I«t  «lne«^.ho„M  n°'f.i°'  *''*■""'  *«  «»  '^th. 
her  not  guilty.  *"'  '  ""»"<1  "o*  be  aatonisLed  if  you  found 

the  I^tivi'l^tt  tlrwr-Se  wot'"?  """"««*''  *»«  «"*>-  of 
motivef  There  ia  alway.  a  moti™  N™  '  Tf-  *"*  ^'t  '«  ■■  " 
not  know  that  I  can  de^e  ""od™"  oSr^H  k°\  "  *  '^"^^  I  do  ^  » 
from  the  very  derivation  of  the  word  is  a  Z^'.^"'  '.  T*'™'  '  "ippoeeKr^ 
a  mental  condition  of  things  whrhimMl.  T  '°f  "'  ^"'K''  '*  mifbeVO? 
or  tend,  to  incite,  a  perwn  to  do  r.r  ,  ■  V^^'  *""  **'"1'  *<>  '^pel,  V  VT 
whether  that  «>nH,ti.ingT.^*^/°-b^  ""am  /rom  doing,  .omethi^g  ^  K'^ ' 
kiniie.,,  brotherly  Iwe,  aidSi.t  iort^V  fi,-  ^  ^"^  "'"'''«'  »'  "harit?  »A^  * 
on  the  other  hand'  u>«>idt*tm^  ^  t"™  ^  "'  «>"'^'  '^  *  " 
"""•a",  greea,  passion,  and  anger,  each 
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mu  or  wonum  being  impelled  to  do,  or  retrain  from  doing,  aomethiug 
that  he  or  she  ought  to  do.  A  person  from  an  evil  motive  may  itand 
b;  and  aee  another  peraon  drowning  and  not  help  him  becauae  he  hat«a 
him ;  he  i>  impelled  to  atand  still.  Another  man  may  be  impelled  to  kill 
a  peraon  if  he  haa  a  chance.  Another  peraon,  if  he  has  a  strong  motive 
(and  in  this  case  it  is  suggested  the  motive  is  love  of  money,  greed, 
cupidity)  may  destroy  the  person  who  has  the  money,  or  who  has  been 
robbed,  either  to  put  an  end  to  a  monetary  liability  or  to  abut  the  door 
upon  detection  if  there  had  been  robbery. 

Now,  that  is  all  very  well  with  regard  to  a  great  part  of  this  case; 
nobody  can  deny  that  if  the  man  Seddon  is  a  wicked  man,  loving  gold  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  there  was  a  motive — a  possible  motive — 
in  wishing  to  cease  to  have  to  pay  the  annuity.  But  that  was  not  the 
wife's.  What  did  it  matter  to  her  whether  he  paid  this  £124  or  £1B0 ; 
I  target  for  the  moment  the  exact  amoyint.  What  did  it  matter  to  the 
wife  whether  be  paid  this  £10  a  month,  £4  and  £6  rt  the  public-bouse 
and  barber's  shop,  and  the  India  3i  per  cent,  stock,  or  notJ  He  had 
got  plenty  of  money  apart  from  that.  He  kept  her  in  comfort.  It  is 
rather  hard  to  say  what  her  motive  would  be.  He  had  a  motive  to 
kill  this  woman,  because  he  had  a  motive  to  put  an  end  to  the  annuity, 
and  the  direct  motive  that  she  is  said  to  have  arisea  fn>m  these,  it  must 
be  admitted,  rather  strange  and  mysterious  transactions  with  regard  to  the 
changing  of  these  notes. 

It  standa  in  this  way ;  it  is  said  that  when  Miss  Barrow  went  to  live 
with  these  people  she  had  a  cash  box.  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  shortly. 
The  cash  box  which  haa  been  produced,  and  is  in  Court  now,  is  one  in 
which  she  had  notes  and  in  which  she  had  gold.  Never  mind  how  many 
notes,  and  never  mind  how  much  gold;  but  she  was  a  person  who,  when 
she  went  to  live  with  the  Seddons,  had  this  cash  box  with  the  gold  and 
notes  in  it.  Now,  Miss  Barrow  had  in  her  possession  certain  notes  which 
were  the  cashment  of  certain  chequea  which  she  received  from  the  brewers 
for  rent  of  the  public-house  for  a  period  extending  from  October,  1901,  to 
the  time  when  they  paid  the  last  amount.  These  cheques  were  cer- 
tainly cashed  and  ultimately  paid  into  a  bank  and  notes  were  given. 
I  Those  notes  passed  into  Miss  Barrow's  possession  clearly.  Equally  clearly 
iliss  Barrow  gave*  some  of  those  notes,  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  of  them, 
toWlwr^sedaon  to  cash  (that  is  not  denied),  and  these  notea  were  cashed 
by  Mrs.  Seddon,  some  in  her  own  name  and  some  in  the  name  of  "  M. 
Scott,"  the  address  being  given  either  "  12  Eversbot  Road  "  or  "  18  Ever- 
shot  Road."  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Seddon  did 
what  she  did  in  giving  a  false  name,  but  she  explained  it,  and  if  you 
believe  the  explanation  there  is  an  end  of  it.      What  she  said  was  this — 

When  I  wsDt  to  a  shop  where  I  was  known  I  gave  my  own  name ;  when  I  went  to 
a  shop  where  I  was  not  known  I  did  not  give  mj  own  name ;  I  did  not  care  to  and  I 
gave  a  false  name ;  I  gave  the  name  *'  M.  Scott "  and  1  intended  to  give  the  addnsi  in 
each  case  "  12  Evershot  Road  "  when  I  gave  the  name  of  "  M.  Sootk.'* 

Of  course,  the  auggeation  made  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  is,  "  Ton  did 
it  beoauae  you  did  not  want  these  note*  traced."    She  said,  "  No,  that  ii 

*  There  was  no  evidence  of  how  the  notes  oame  into  Mrs.  Seddon's  posasMion.— Ep. 
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not  the  rea»n  I  did  it  "-for  the  rauKu  that  I  have  given  you.     When 

M™  «£^j  .  ""^  peculiarity  about  the  caw  ia  this,  Miaa  Barrow,  to 
Jl  io^  ,°'  »™  knowledge,  had  taken  her  money  out  of  the  .aving,  bank 
on  19th  June    1911;  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  remember  exact  dZ    a,  I 

Im^t  nf^nU  ■'  r*""^    uT"  *"  •■'PP<"«  *■>«'  MiM  Barrow  had  tlTt 
amount  of  gold  m  her  cash  box.     What  was  the  reason  for  Mrs    SedZ, 
oontinmng  to  cash  notes-I  wiU  call  them  the  "bXr  ■"  notes-^aftr 
iZ       IZ^J"'  ^^K"'^  ^^  **  Crown-Miss  Barrow  did  no?t^t  tt 
Z^ad  £^;  ^?rf  ''J*><*  «°*  K^'-l '"  ter  cash  box ;  the  .tory  i.  "true! 
fd  been  robbed  of  these  notes;  but  whether  she  was  robbed  of  them 
^tTsrtor^heh'.r  -''.""•  Sfd-lon'.  or  Mr.  Seddon".  ^.^ssbn  o   tt:." 
notes  (for  he  had  possession  of  them  as  weU)  was  Ulegal  possession   and  «,« 
transaction  was  altogether  w«,ng,  and  would  not  .LdTe  1  ght  of  day 
there  was  a  fear  of  detection  by  Miss  Barrow,  and  because  ther«w".; 
fear  of  detection  by  Miss  Barrel  the«  was  the  mot,™  ^11?    Vat  it 
^  hT.'^.I""'  T'l  t  ™«Ly  "K"™*  ""•  Seddon.     Mr.  Seddon  say 
.rLfl  "     i  '""'  *^fJ  ¥"■   ^^"^  ^"^  done  this  until  after  she  wm 
arrested.      Answer-"  I  do  not  believe  ;  -  the  story  will  not  hold  water    U 
«  too  s^picious,  and  you  will  not  believe  it."     On  the  other  hand    as  I 
have  said  before,  you  have  seen  the  woman,  and  you  hfve  heard  her' st^r! 
given  in  her  own  words      If  you  believe  her  she  ought  to  te  ac^uitt^' 
and,  of  course    if  you  dUbelieve  her  the  position  thSn  remains  Tstih. 
Crown  proved  beyond  a  rea«,nable  doubt  that  she  isl^iwT       ' 

With  regard  to  what  happened  after  the  death,  of  course    the  motive 
ceases.     If  there  was  a  robbery  of  the  box  after  death    fW  ^f 
could  not  be  the  motive  for  th7death;  death  had  atad^  Ukln  plar^H 
I  were  you,  if  you  will  aUow  me  to  suggest  it,  I  should  «kyou^?™  first 

from  sympathy  altogether-you  must  have  no  sympathy  for  her  because 
she  IS  a  woman;  your  udgment  must  be  that  of  cold-bl«>ded  men  T^fZ 
moment-are  you  satisfied  beyond  reasonable  doubt  thTsheis^il^t 
Are  you  sat«fied  that  the  Crown  has  made  it  out,  that  is  to  say   thSi  sL 

woX™b ''  "*'  "T*^-  '"-^  -""^'y  •'*''-''  i-  h-band  t^o  mm, 

woman  by  poison  administered  within  the  Umit,  which  it  is  aUe«d  ttat 
poison  was  admmistered)    Her  case,  I  think  I  mav  .ay    without  fdo^f 

«rrd  to  '^tV""^  ■'""  -'f  J'";  '  WiU  .ay';otWnrmL*':Uh 
regard  to  Mrs    Seddon,  because,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  have  anvthino. 

^Tth^cZ,'""""''/'  ^  ''0*.''«»»'"7  to  «>ad  you  aU  a^urttrnote! 

y"u  *au  rct-^r '"otr  "^^  "■ ' '"  ■"'*  -^^  ^^  ™"  - »« -^ 

The  FoBmuK  of  thb  Jdbt— No,  my  lord. 

luii'tXtirrwi^-Wwtt  r™xt  X.i^J^'-^^€] 
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■o  tliat  the^  could  not  poMibly  miiunderttand  what  the  queatioiu  wera 
being  put  for. 

Aj  I  went  througli  Mn.  Seddon'a  evidence,  to  I  muit  go  through  Mr. 
Seddon'a  evidence  with  re^rd  to  the  last  we^,  or  ihe  last  night  at  all 
eventi  after  the  death.  You  know,  they  do  not  itand  at  all  in  the  aame 
way,  because  Mr.  Seddon  was  very  much  more  active  in  what  might  be 
called  "  suspicious  conduct "  than  she  was.  He  begins  by  telling  you  about 
Dr.  Paid,  and  how  she  went  to  see  him,  and  then  he  says  this — 

On  Ut  September  my  wife  told  me  MIm  Butdw  had  a  bitlotu  attack.  The 
annnity  was  due  on  September  Ut  and  I  paid  it  od  the  2nd  ae  she  waa  unwell  on  the  lit. 
I  very  rarely  viaited  her  room.  Bhe  said  uhe  thought  she  could  lign  for  her  annuity, 
I  paid  her  £10,  as  I  always  did,  although  the  receipt  says  only  £6.  [You  undentand 
that]  That  was  generally  paid  about  noon.  1  probably  draw  it  from  the  Bank  the  day 
before.  I  always  paid  her  in  gold,  and  she  signed  both  receipts.  I  cannot  say  if  she  got 
better  or  worse.  1  went  up  on  one  occasion  [September  4thJ  to  remonstrate  with  her  tor 
leaving  her  room  and  going  into  the  back  room,  the  boy's  room.  [He  goes  up  apparently 
alone.]  My  wife  was  upset  about  it  and  told  me.  2nd  September,  Maggie  was  sent  for 
Dr.  Paul.  He  did  not  come,  so  I  said  "Send  for  Dr.  Sworn,"  although  Dr.  Paul  was 
much  nearer,  and  Dr.  Swoni  caUed.  On  Sunday  the  3rd  and  Monday  4th  when  I  went 
to  her  room  there  were  many  flies,  and  wife  said  the  reason  for  going  into  the  other  room 
was  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  flies.  My  wife  told  me  she  had  got  fly-papers. 
From  first  to  last  I  never  handled  s  fly-paper,  f  I  am  not  on  this  particular  point,  but  I 
am  mentioning  it  because  I  am  going  through  this  particular  time.]  I  never  heard  of 
Mather  J  fly-papers  before  the  Police  Court.  On  Sunday,  10th,  Dr.  Sworn  did  not  caU. 
On  Monday,  lUh,  wife  told  me  Miss  Barrow  was  worrying  about  her  jewellery  and 
furniture,  and  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  to  her  and  she  said  she  did  not  feel  well  and 
she  would  liKe,  if  anything,  at  any  rate  to  be  sure  that  Ernest  and  Hilda  got  what 
belonged  to  their  father  and  mother.  [Then  he  speaks  about  the  will ;  I  am  not  upon 
that.     She  makes  the  will.     Then  we  come  to  this.] 

When  my  wife  told  me  Mies  Barrow  wanted  to  make  a  will  she  said  she  had  given 
her  an  efierveecent  mixture  and  that  Miss  Barrow  would  not  take  it  fizzing,  and  asked 
me  to  speak  to  her,  so  I  said  to  Miss  Barrow,  "  Aren't  you  aware  that  your  medicine  is 
no  good  toyou  without  you  drink  it  effervescing."  I  said  to  wife  "  Give  me  a  dose  and 
let  us  see  if  I  can  get  her  to  take  it  so."  I  did  not  know  how  it  was  mixed.  Wife  gave 
me  two  glasses.  [Then  he  described  how  he  did  it ;  he  took  a  dose  himself,  and  then  he 
gave  it  to  her.]  She  did  not  drink  it  fizzing.  I  said  "That  is  not  a  bit  of  good,"  and  told 
wife  to  tell  doctor,  and  I  said  "  She  ought  to  go  to  the  hospitaL"  The  last  night  I  gave 
her  a  drop  of  brandy.  I  h£  1  gone  upstairs.  Day  before  will  was  executed  Mr.  Longley 
had  asked  if  his  wife  and  girl  might  come  up,  and  I  said  *  Yes,'  and  they  arrived  the  day 
the  will  was  made.  We  gave  up  our  best  bedroom,  [Then  he  talks  about  the  b(^. 
Then  he  says  this.] 

On  13th  September  at  9.30  a,m.  the  Ix)ngleys,  father,  Frederick  and  Ada  Seddon, 
spent  the  day  at  the  White  City.  I  was  not  very  well  that  day.  I  believe  I  was  in 
bed  when  the  doctor  called.  I  went  out  in  the  afternoon  about  2,  and  returned  to  tes 
6  to  7.  Hurried  tea  and  then  I  want  to  the  theatre  7.30  to  8.  I  had  a  diapute  about 
a  2/-  piece  or  half  a  crown.  I  oame  in  about  12.30  at  night.  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
was  hot.  My  wife  told  me  Miss  Barrow  had  called  out  she  was  dying.  I  said,  "Is 
she?"  She  said,  "No,"  and  smiled.  I  did  not  go  upstairs  for  half  an  hour.  It  war 
1  o'clock.  Dr.  Sworn  is  half  an  hour's  walk  distant.  I  can  do  it  in  a  quarter.  I  had 
been  in  the  house  half  an  hour  when  Ernie  called  out  from  upstairs,  "Chickie  want« 
you."  Wife  said,  "  She  has  been  calling  like  that,"  and  she  had  done  all  she  could  for 
ner,  and  had  put  hot  flannels  oa  her,  and  had  been  up  several  nights  with  her  till  early 
hoan.  Not  unnsual  for  Ernie  to  coil  out  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Wife  was 
restingon  couch.  I  said,  "Never  mind,  I  will  go."  I  asked  my  sister  to  go  up  with 
me.  We  both  went  up  together,  and  my  wife  followed  immediately.  We  three  went 
there  together.  1  said,  "  Now,  Miss  Barrow,  this  is  my  sister  from  Wolverhampton. 
You  know  Mrs.  Seddon  is  tired  out,  and  I  vkould  like  you  io  try  and  let  her  have  a 
little  sleep.  It  would  do  you  more  good  to  rest."  She  said,  "Ob,  but  I  have  had  iucb 
pain."  I  said,  "  Mrs.  Seddon  says  she  has  given  yon  flannels  and  done  all  she  can  for 
yon."  Mils  Barrow  did  not  take  much  notice  of  my  sister  so  she  left  the  room.  Mias 
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BftiTow  aiked  for  mow  hot  flanneU  and  ukad  for  »  drop  of  bnmdT,  I  said  "  My  dear 
woman,  don't  you  know  that  it  i>  after  1  a.  m.  and  we  cannot  get  brandy  now ! "  Wife 
•aid,  Tliere  la  a  drop  there  in  the  bottle."  I  aaid,  "Give  her  a  drop  then."  Wife 
paned  me  the  bottle,  and  I  gave  her  a  drop.  There  waa  very  little  in  it.  I  gave  her 
half  what  there  waa,  and  left  the  net.  I  put  a  drop  of  sods  in  it  from  a  syphon.  I  had 
no  Idea  ahe  waa  dangeroualy  iU.  She  had  been  the  aame  the  other  nights  that  week. 
1  left  wife  preparing  hot  Siinnela.  I  was  in  the  room  only  four  or  Ave  minutes.  My 
Mster  had  only  just  gone  downsUirs  and  waited  for  me.  1  went  to  bed  2  to  2.30  a.m. 
A  shocking  smell  m  the  room.  I  had  a  delicate  stomach.  I  said  if  we  did  not  iet  boy 
be  bi  ber  room  we  should  get  no  rest  at  all.  In  a  few  minutes  boy  called  Mrs.  Seddon 
wnln,  and  she  went.  That  was  twice  in  half  an  hour.  She  went  up  twice  alone  Tne 
third  time  [  went  up  with  her.  Then  I  spoke  to  her  to  see  if  1  could  get  her  to  try  to 
St??'  V?  '  """*  we  "hould  have  to  get  a  nurse,  or  she  would  have  to  go  to  the  hospital 
Wife  said  she  would  stay  with  her.  and  I  sent  boy  to  his  bod.  Miss  Barrow  called  for 
KmJe  and  he  wont  to  her,  and  then  I  sent  him  to  his  own  bed  again.  Mrs.  Seddon  got 
hot  water  from  Hise  Barrow's  kitchen  for  flannels.  Then  she  recalled  him,  and  wife 
and  I  went  down  again.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  boy  called  na  and  we  went  up  again. 
She  waa  on  the  floor  and  the  boy  was  supporting  her.  We  lifted  her  into  bed.  Boy 
waa  much  upset.  Miss  Barrow  lay  quiet  and  did  not  speak  when  I  asked  her  whv  she 
WM  out  of  bed.  She  gave  no  explanation.  Wife  agreed  to  slay  with  her,  and  I  told 
boy  to  go  to  his  room.  About  4  ».m.  then,  I  did  not  go  to  bed.  I  stood  at  door 
smoking.  Miss  Barrow  seemed  to  be  sleeping.  We  decided  to  send  Miss  Barrow  to 
tbo  hospital  next  morning.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  she  breathed  heavily  through 
her  mouth,  like  that  [and  he  descri'oed  it].  I  read  a  paper  and  smoked,  wife  dozed  in 
f.?r"^'  «  J  •"'  '^  '"  "*  °°'  '"''?•  *"  "'  *  "ndden  snoring  stopped,  and  I  said, 
Oood  God,  she  hM  stopped  breathing  I "  She  died  6.20  by  her  clock.  I  waa  in  a 
temble  state,  and  hurried  off  for  the  doctor. 

There  is  one  point  which  one  cannot  help  mentioning,  and  which  ia 
one  which  everybody  must  think  is  important — why  on  earth  did  he  not 
•end  for  the  doctor  when  he  saw  her  upstairs  sitting  in  an  agony  of  pain  J 
Do  not  be  too  prejudiced  against  a  man  like  that.  He  may  be  a  man  of 
cold  feelings,  and  a  man  of  a  hard  heart,  but  it  does  not  make  him  out 
to  be  a  murderer.  It  certainly  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  as  I  think;  it 
IS  not  for  me  to  say.  Why  on  earth  did  not  he  send  for  a  doctor)  Do  not 
be  prejudiced  too  much.  It  is  not  because  he  did  not  send  for  a  doctor 
that  he  murdered  the  woman,  but  it  is  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  your 
consideration.    Do  not  make  too  much  of  it,  but  do  not  forget  it.* 

Then,  that  is  what  happens  on  that  night.  He  was  cross-examined, 
of  course,  on  that.  He  was  asked  about  the  will.  I  need  not  worry  you 
about  that.  I  do  not  think  he  is  asked  many  questions  about  the  night 
Itself.  He  18  asked  about  what  he  did  immediately  after,  and  he  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  send  for  a  doctor,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  the  case  against  him  is  this,  that  either  within  a  few  houra 
before  she  died,  that  is  to  say,  after  he  returned  from  the  theatre  or 
before  that,  but  within  three  days  of  the  death,  he  administered  arsenic 
It  18  suggested  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  it  into  the  brandy 
although  I  think  the  evidence  only  goes  to  show  his  having  given  brandy 
on  the  13th.  But  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  was  recommended  and  got  on 
the  11th,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  wife  prepared  it  downstairs,  and 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  this  concoction  from  the  poisonous 
fly-papers,  this  brown  liquid,  into  the  food,  or  into  the  brandy,  or  adminis- 
termg  it  himself,  or  with  his  wife,  so  bringing  about  the  death.    Of  course, 

*This  passage,  and  the  repetition  of  the  words  "  Do  not  he  too  much  preindioed" 
(see  p.  4(11),  have  been  the  subject  of  ooniiderable  comment  and  criticism.— Ed. 
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there  u  ao  direct  eTidenoe  th»t  he  did  it.  No  one  eaw  him  do  it.  There  it 
no  direct  evidence  that  he  wm  ever  nen  to  handle  a  fly-paper.  There  it 
no  direct  evidence  that  he  wat  ever  teen  to  handle  the  meat  juice.  The 
only  thing  he  hat  ever  been  teen  to  handle  wa«  the  brandy.  To  that 
extent  it  it  important  in  his  favour.  But,  then,  if  the  died  of  acute 
anenical  poisoning,  it  is  said,  yet,  there  was  a  strong  motive  to  do  it,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  13th,  shortly  before  the  died— not  calling  in  the 
doctor,  and  that  which  he  did  immediately  before  her  death— are  very, 
very  strong  to  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  he  it  the  man  whom  either 
alone  or  with  his  wife  directly  caused  this  woman't  death  by  feloniously 
adnumitering  this  fly-paper  liquifl  in  something,  and  to  bnneine  about 
her  death.  ° 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  fly-papers,  how  does  it  stand  t       At  the 
learned  Attorney-General  hat  pointed  out  to  you,  his  case  stands  or  falli 
on  the  evidence  ol  Mr.  Thorley  and  Miss  Wilton.     You  have  teen  Mr. 
^orley,  the  chemist,  cross-examined,  and  you  have  heard  his  ttory,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  this 
important  trial  it  this,  did  Maggie  Seddon  buy  Mather's  fly-papers  of  Mr 
fhorley  on  26th  August,  1911)    I  think  I  ought  to  tay  Mr.  Thorley  came 
mto  the  witness-box  and  went  out  of  it  without  any  attack  being  made  upon 
hic   character.     Sometimet  witnettec   are  attacked;   they  are  challenged 
at  to  their  credibihty.     There  was  no  ground  for  attacking  Mr.  Thorley 
eioept  at  to  memory.     Now,  memory  does  play  the  fool  with  ua  very 
often,  and  if  Mr.  Thorley  had  timply  said,  "  I  sold  the  fly-papera  to  that 
girl  on  26th  August,  because  I  know  it,    you  might  very  weU  say,  "  You 
are  very  hkely  wrong."    But  if  he  gives  you  a  reason,  which  you  think  it 
a  good  reason,   and  eiplaint  how  it  wat,   apart  from  identification,   he 
remembera  he  sold  these  papers,  why,  then,  of  course,  to  that  extent  you 
wiU  ask  yourselves  whether  that  is  a  good  reason  for  hit  recoUecting  what 
he  twears  he  does  recollect.     He  sayt  he  was  short  of  these  fly-paiSrt      1 
do  not  suppose  anybody  denies  that.     He  sayt  he  had  not  got  at  many  as 
thit    young   girl,    Maggie— according   to    him— aaked    for.      She   wanted 
twenty-four  fly-papers,  or  four  packets,  there  being  six  in  the  packet     She 
'"  *°f  K'"  "lio"  lie  had  seen  at  the  side  door  of  hit  thop  in  company 
with  his  daughter  or  daughtert,  I  forget  which.     Her  face  was  therefori 
not  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  he  is  positive  that  on  26th  August  she  came 
and  asked  for  fly-papert,  and  asked  for  four  packets  of  fly-papers,  and  he 
told  her  that  he  could  not  give  her  four,  but  could  give  her  one,  and  the 
took  one,  and  paid  for  it,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.     That  reaton  eiven 
by  hUB  for  recoUecting  it  may  be  a  good  reason.     Anyhow,  he  sayt    "  It 
18  a  fact,  because  I  looked  at  my  invoice  book,  and  that  confirms  'me  " 
Uf  coui»,  that  does  not  make  it  any  more  potitive,  became  he  wmld 
make  the  entry  himtelf.     He  sayt,   "  I  was  out.   and  I  c«ild  not  eve 
.       «;"JP*<=''e*<.  b"'  I  g«™  her  one.  and  the  took  one,  b«t  Ae  adiiri  for 

Z.  aff,      'J'".T.''t*^/"'^^     f'  ■*'"  "«•*  "««""«  ^^'  "^"o 
time  afterwards;  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  September 

Mr.  Makshah  Hall — February,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Jdstiot  BnoKMiu^I  am  much  oblieed  to  tou.     He  did  not  recoB- 

niie  her  until  February.     Therefore,  you  know,  lieinory  which  doet^v 
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y^T'tlSl^  he  ^l^'T**  '"'"  :' V".-  ^  y<»™lv«.  thi.  que.tion.  do 
~^irT  u  ^  fl7-P«per»  «o  Maggie  SeddonI  He  bu  eiven  vou  the 
"a«n  why  he  remembers  it.     He  did  not  make  an  ent^in  that  Ck  of 

Mr,r^TdHon"'r  ^"'"  **-°'  ^'"^  I"*  di"  not^know  the  gTria 

rake"  ^^„''l■^^sv?L•?l?J»t,^^^^^^^ 

evidence,  he  .ays,  "I  refund  to  identify Lr  by  the  ncture"  X.i/h! 

" K  thaTS.i'.tlThn  \?'t  P°"'*'  '"-^  thTquXnTaa  p^Tj  him 
that  I  tL„!h?  1  .  ^K^r^*"  ^-P"?*"'     I  "hould  feel  it  my  duty  to  .a^- 

it^^^^*""  ''Ji''*  f^"'"""     '^™  ''"'  "member  that  Mr    MarahaU  Hal 

Yo^ri;  fl,"'  J   !"?  P*'^*""J'  '^■■*»'°  i'  '"  Maggie"  '        •"•  ' 

«ay  what  weight  you  rive  to  it  Mr  Ti,™!  *,"'=r-»°d  it  is  for  you  to 
Wion'a  ah„p%Iit  |'™ow  an' admitt^^f^raSted  T7hir.  SJl;' 
«y,  by  Maggie;  at  all  events.  Miss  Wilson  swem™  it  uid  I  fh^^f 
Moggie  has  admitted  it  herself*_8he  did   on  the  'Bth  An^i.tll    ^ 

Mr    T^lT^  little  value,  but  when  you  are  asking  yourselves  whifter 

Now  on  the  other  hind,  there  is  the  girl's  evidence  Of  rn„«u. 
her  position  is  an  immensely  painful  one.  'Hie  learned  Attnrr,. J  ri 
ha,  found  it  his  duty  to  say^  a'nd  he  said  it  irwluT^t  clnTe-^S"''™ 
do  not  want  to  attack  the  girl's  character,  but  seeing  th^  she  Tt^'d  in 
thtt  box,  and  a.  the  effect  of  her  evidence  in  ,  certali  even     thaT^s  Z 


'  This  wu  not  xbaitt^  by  Maggie  Seddon._ED. 
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!S^fc  ♦  1.  *l!"  »nd  mother,  one  can  harifiy  be  lurpri^d  that  the  hu 
l„j  J  1*^  ^'  '^  '•"*  *•"•  •"••  •»'*  "  not  *"»•"  WeU.  there  i« 
agood  deal  in  that  but  then,  again,  (alte  evidence  U  perjury,  akd  honeet 
people  do  not  perjure  themMWe*  on  any  account.  TU^  tay.  I 
*o  not  intend  to  .ay  more.  She  ii  not  an  independent  witneai.  Mr. 
^orley  11  an  mdependent  witne...  The  girl  may  be  truthful  for  aU  that 
If  you  think  die  u  from  the  way  in  which  die  gave  her  eyidenoe,  why, 

"L'°;  !!^  *•"'  P""^  °'  **•*  ""*  '*"•  *°  *^^  ground-and  a  very  imilortaht 
part  of  the  caM  it  la,  too. 

Now  come,  her  examination  by  Ward.  She  wa.  at  the  Police  Court 
I  ':»™  '»°*M  to  get  Mme  information  from  her.  Now,  Oiief 
inapector  Ward  i.  a  man  of  great  experience,  and,  from  what  I  know  of 
him  I  should  venture  to  .ay  a  fair-minded  man;  anyhow,  he  U  a  man  of 
great  experience,  and  know.  a.  well  a.  anybody  doe.  what  hi.  dutie. 
are  and  hi.  limitation..  He  uw  thi.  girl  at  the  Police  Court,  and  he 
wa.  minded  to  aak  a  queation  of  her.  I  am  nr '  going  to  expreu  an 
opmion  about  that.  It  i.  very  ea.y  to  express  ,«Sion?  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  I  am  jurt  going  to  teU  you  the  fact..  On  the  one 
hand  It  1.  Mid  by  Mr.  Mar.hall  ifaU,  in  very  .trong  language,  which 
may  have  been  justified  (I  will  not  .ay  what  opinion  f  havi  git-  I  wiU 
not  exproH  my  view)  that  Ward  went  much  further  than  he  oight  to 
have  done,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  put  the  queation.  tiiat  he  did  • 
therefore  his  exammation  of  the  girl  wa.  an  impropriety  on  hi.  part  Thi 
learned  Attorney-General  did,  as  I  am  doing,  refrain  from  eipre..ing 
any  opinion.  If  you  think  Mr.  Marshall  Hall's  view  of  the  nitter  5 
rignt  there  i.  a  severe  criticiran  concerning  Ward',  conduct,  but 
ttat  doe.  not  affect  the  anmer.  which  were  given;  that  i.  the  point 
Now,  let  u.  we  what  the  annrera  were.  I  wffl  read  you  the  que^ion. 
and  auwers —  '  ^™.viu.i. 

.  M^^^Tii  jj'"".^,**^'  ^^""S"  "l""  say. :  I  am  16  year,  of  ag«  Mid  .  daashter 
of  Mr.  F.  HJ«ldon  of  63  foUtagton  P,rk.  [Of  coura.  he  kn.w  .helL  th.  diufhSJ 
of  th.  uooMd  »rK>iH.]    By  Chlrf  Inspector  Ward:  I  .m  going  to  UkeasSrat 

of  Croaoh  Hill  md^pMsholt  Road  The  nam.  of  th.  oh.mi.t  i.  Mr.  Thorley.  Answ" 
there"  '  '■•        ' """  '■"''"  '«"'""»>■  l-o"!"  a^^hl^ 

You  wiU  obwrve  there  that  there  ha.  been  no  queation  put  to  brine  mich 
an  annver.  The  anawer  haa  been  given  without  the  quertion;  oiJy  the 
mtroduction  having  been  given.  ' 

~>lJ!"'i'j°  •""'.'«'>  '"^'"■y  "tker  chemist',  in  the  neighbourhood  to  parcbaM 
p^  .ncfudmg  pouonon,  ay.papen,t  Answer:  No.  rThat  i.  signed  by  iS™^ 
2^  S?'  J^  ^"^  T  '^°  *"  ""  "hemist's  shop  at  til.  oomer  ot  ToIIfc.t<mSu* 
and  Stroud  tJr«n  Ro«i  to  purch.«  M»ther's  fly.™p.r.!  [That  is  PriceVshm.  von 
know.]  Answer :  No.  Did  you  on  December  6th,  g"to  that  shop  to  puroSi  M^J?^ 
ay-papers  ?  Answer :  Yes,  I  went,  but  I  did  not  get  any.  The'chemis"\^  nU^Z 
give  them  to  me  until  I  mentioned  my  name.     (Ju«tion :  Who  sent  yon  for TeiSr 

I  think  that  wa.  not  put.  Anyhow  thoM  are  the  important  queation.. 
Now,  It  la  wid  that  the  girl  aaid  what  die  knew  to  be  untrue.  She  had 
been  to  Price'.,  but  die  fint  uid  .he  had  not.     She  aaid  ahe  had  not 
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not  to*piir^'„th"i'^'?a;:  Z:'t-  ■*  :?"■?-  p^^-p--  *« '-»««' 

I  wiU  teU  Tou  TrhTl»^1r*?ii-'^. ,.*'"'  Particular  part  of  the  caw. 
not  buy  fljp.^7.'cf  Mr'l!J,rie?%haV2:?  '>  *"'  '"^  *"  «*»  *<> 
buy  flyV,^™  Vnd  iStfubg  you  Twa?il^„,i  "/'**'•  "  '''*  *•> 
i«  only  lupposed  to  h«  «  JLJ^iL  '..*""",  "f>  ""W  doM  it  matter!     It 

that  .L  i.Z  te  ling  the  tru^Bir  *?'  '"^S*"'""  "  *''«  ^rown 
why  I  tell  you  «.  Zn  yoS  arel^bere  t„  T"  *""  '"''  *''*  «'■•'•  '^'"  » 
tion  a.  to  V  falaeh^d  or  ^ckZ^'Str  ^™;  '~''"  "'  diwrimina- 
by  the  demeanour  of  the  wtoe, t^^e tx  I^Lt ■°*k'°  T^  ^""^^^ 
the  caae  «tand».  If  these  At  naLr.  »«  ^  P"  ™'""'  **"»*  P^t  of 
taken  back  to  her  parenl.'  hoXon  Ifith  a''^''*.''*-^'"''*^'  '"^  ««' 
moat  aeriou.  and  the  K7°a"  st  i^orU„?!"L^'«"*'  ''  "  *  P«»t  »'  the 
«o  and  he  never  .aw  i^v    anVThl  '      """"t^  *''*  '""'  «»y«  '*  «  "Ot 

?nly  fly-pap^rr.r.aT'shTCghrrr.^eir'^eV''*  "  "'^  *■""  «"> 
i»  aU  faU«,  and  that  the  fly  pa^fthat  ^e  „,.?1  ^r"  *"8f««  "-at 
«nt  for,  were  not  put  into  thrrJom    h,^  „  ".'  .''"■'  ""'  ^«  "»»«' 

being  boiled,  or  water  out  o„  tl!.™,'  .u     "*■■*  """^  '""■  *h6  purpo»  of 

Of  co^U'^'yfu  Id^raZSlat'if  Lr**  S'  *^'  1""»"*  ""«'  «>•  -J^th. 
which  i.  lai^d  befo«";o'S°^t?de'  «"  rfY't\1d°L.r"S,;'i  ''  T".*""1 
a  cnme  committed-if  a  cour«  of  "  nd^t  for  T  *^*  knowledge  of 
people  off  the  soent.  Now,  Mr  MwsLall  H»II  f"'^  °'  P''**'°8 
will  agree  with  him-in  Ter^  .fa-onJ^T^o^lL  ,  .v^"''*"*"^  everybod? 
hi.  cCent  with   ZZd   tolhTt^J^^^  °'  ^  ™P"P«'-  '''"duct  of 

make  a  bargain  Tof  a  puWic^gr.  r™nr'o"S^12r6.°' H*^*  "T  V 
may  be  a  matter  of  busine..  or  ,.,.™™;.  ■  u     ^'-  *''■  ^ucount.       It 

but  to  get  her  burted  ta  tt^wavTo  TTk  '•>""".?<»>  "ke  to  caU  it, 

Sit  Sr,"E  s  r.^is'sir*^  sr;^^  "■'•'  as; 

the  Vonderahes'  T  n -^v  1  ^.^Tf  ■"'8"  not  he  have  sent,  Ernie  to  tell 
far  off"  H  SThad  «^hm' round  rE™^"?'^ '  .^'^  «»'<>  ■""  ^^ 
told  him  there  where  theHere  m,  l.^^  ^"^  *^*y  '""'"  have 
"Chickie  i.  dead"?  H  laTTot  do™'^  ^„  ^  """  "?'  """'^  *»  «y. 
••Becau,e  ho  wanted  thl  b^y  out  rf  the^l"J""!.'-8?"?'  ^  "?  "«■ 


*S««note,  p.  3*7.— Ed. 
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home,  and  it  wu  not  right."  That  might  apply  very  well  to  the  baby, 
became  the  baby  waa  very  young ;  but  the  body  waa  moved  out  that  very 
day.  It  atayed  there  twelve  houri,  and  it  waa  taken  away  the  aame 
afternoon.  Anyhow,  Ernie  Grant  waa  not  eent,  nobody  waa  aent;  but 
a  letter  waa  laid  to  have  been  written,  which  it  is  aaid  never  arrived. 
And  about  that  part  o{  the  caie  there  muat  be  aome  doubt.  It  waa 
addreaaed  to  "  31  Everahot  Road,"  when  the  Tonderahea,  aa  we  now 
know,  were  not  there.  We  will  aaaume  Seddon  thought  they  were  there. 
He  aaja,  "  We  did  not  aend  round  becauae  we  were  not  going  to  have 
anythmg  to  do  with  people  who  alammed  the  door  in  Haggie'a  face." 
There,  again,  ^ou  muat  take  the  temperament  of  the  man.  I  do  not 
auppoae  Qiere  la  a  man  in  your  box  who  would  look  with  auch  miaerable 
apitefuhieaa  on  such  a  small  tranaaction  aa  that  aa  he  did.  What  did  it 
matter  it  the  girl  had  the  door  alammed  in  her  face  compared  with  the 
importance  of  the  relativea  knowing  of  the  death  of  their  kinswoman  I 
She  might  have  juat  atood  out  in  the  street  and  shouted  it  out,  or  aaked 
a  paaaer-by,  or  given  a  boy  2d.  to  go  round,  or  even  have  aent  a  telegram, 
or  done  aomethuig.  Nothing  waa  done  except  the  letter,  and  it  ia  aaid 
the  letter  waa  not  written.  Thia  is  tiie  alleged  letter,  of  which  he  kept 
a  copy — 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Vonderaha,  D««r  Sir,  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  yon  of  the  death  of 
yonr  ooosin  Mies  Eliza  Mary  Barrow  at  6  a.m.  this  moming  from  epidemio  diarrhoea. 
The  funeral  will  take  pUoe  on  Saturday  ne<t  between  I  to  2  p.m.  Pleaee  inform  Albert 
Kdward  and  Bmma  Marian  Vonderahe  of  her  deoeaae,  and  let  me  know  if  you  or  they 
wish  to  attend  the  funeral.  I  must  alio  inform  you  that  she  made  a  will  on  thj  lltn 
initant  leaving  what  she  died  poaseased  of  to  Hilda  and  Ernest  Grant  and  appointed 
myself  as  sole  executor  under  the  will.  Yours  respectfully,  F.  H.  Seddon.  Frank  Ernest 
Vonderahe,  31  Everahot  Koad. 

They  aay  that  letter  waa  never  received.  He  kept  a  copy  of  it. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  letter!  "  I  must  alao  inform  you  tiiat  she 
made  a  wQl  on  the  11th  instant  leaving  everything  she  died  poaaesaed  of 
to  Hilda  and  Ernest  Grant,  and  appointed  myself  aa  eole  executor." 
According  to  him,  this  will  only  disposed  of  the  jewellery,  furniture,  and 
effects  which  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mra.  Grant,  the  father  and  mother  of 
Ernie  and  Hilda.  It  waa  only  intended  to  apply  to  that,  and  the  letter 
aaya  she  died  leaving  "  whiiu  she  died  poaa«wed  of  "—all  ahe  died 
poaaesaed  of  it  means,  1  suppose- — "to  Hilda  and  Ernest  Grant." 

What  I  do  not  understand  for  the  moment  ia  this  (if  there  is  an 
explanation,  I  ahould  very  much  like  to  know  it),  at  that  time  when  he 
waa  writing  that  letter  he  had  made  a  aearch  in  the  trunk  and  in  the 
cash  box  for  money  which  he  believed  to  be  there ;  he  believed  £216  at 
least  to  be  there,  or  part  of  that  money,  which  ^e  withdrew  from  the 
savings  bank.  The  wife  had  seen  her  withdraw  it,  and  the  wife  had 
aaid  she  believed  she  put  it  into  the  cash  box.  When  he  came  to  look 
for  the  money  he  must  have  expected  to  find  the  money.  He  was  greatly 
astonished  not  to  find  more  tiian  £t  10s. ;  he  believed  ahe  waa  poasessed 
of  a  great  deal  more  on  lUh  September,  before  she  died,  when  she  ms^e 
thia  will.  Therefore,  it  aeems  to  me  there  ia  no  anawer  to  it  in  this 
respect  (I  do  not  know  what  importance  you  will  give  to  it),  that  then 
he  was  saying  to  himaelt,  "  The  jewellery  and  furniture  and  the  goods 
which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Grant,  let  them  go  to  the  two  children,  but  that 

♦OS 
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TU,  U  th«  Iwt  Will  of  Mary  Barrow. 


ilda 


prUtog  i.w.ll.r,,  furnitnr.  «.d  doXS^o-.h^'t'lVll,  foJtTrri  {j^tT"*"  """ 

Sjti'.tr^'y^u.""*  """"^  ""  ^  "*^  P"^*-  ""^y  -«  way-to^!S: 

Now,  for  one  moment,  let  lu  consider  the  conduct  before  the  H».f», 

LZl  1''*  T»*°  »  "■"'=''  '"•'"  <»»'«>  '»«"•«  I  »^  to  .ay  ttf.  t  £?. 
favour;  I  want  to  «ay  it   n  both  waT«  if  I  can        A  oJi.  j    i  v      t 

wo™I/,L  '""  ""^^  r^-Tthmg  eeema  to  have  been  done  in  .^dw  The 
»rr  "  T^"^  °'-.f."™'^  ""'"^  '"-J  understanding.       Whatever  her 

l^^Zr^,'^!"""  ""i^^  *°  "*^8"  *«  '''°'  ''"  interest  inX  b«b«-*. 
shop  and  pubhc-hou«.  It  waa  done  by  a  solicitor  who  represented  hL 
oSt  L,d  ttf;^*""  represented  him.  The  figure,  were  p"o^^y  worM 
bv  wwfl,^  r^'  T*  Pl'?*''^  ^■'™  "P-  J*  «  »  perfectly  simple"^ 
!i^m,t?.  t  ^'!^''  =  «>«ideration  of  an  asTgnment  to  pay  W 

^^a^^",  f J-^V*'*".-^""  <^  independent  witness  like  Mr  n^a. 
«  genttenan  in  a  high  position  a.  a  wlicitor,  mying  that  that  tranMcti^ 
wa.  perfectly  f«rly  o«-ried  out,  it  is  rather  difficSt  to  uy  Slt  U  ^t^ 
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■r.  Autlw  IwkslU 
Tbentor.  ih*  wu  t  frw  tnnt  to  do  what  the  Uk«d  with  thi«  proptrtT 

and  he  bound  hinudf  to  pay  her  thia  annuity.  You  reoofict  that  thii 
pubUo-houae  buam«.  waa  only  oonclud«l  i/ Juiuary;  iTto.  Octoter 
praviou.  the  negotiation,  began  about  the  pubUc-hoii  aflair,  but  w«i 
not  concluded  untiljanuary.  And  about  the  ume  time.  Auguat  or 
September,  or  OctoUr.  there  waa  the  queation  of  £1600  34  pir  Mnt 
India  .took,  but  here  he  ha<  not  got  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  tTproduce 
^v»1J^T„  ♦  u  ^  *^  "•  it  wa.  in  the  nature  of  an  annuity  certificate 
given  by  him  to  her.  ITiat  may  be  quite  true ;  it  hai  not  been  found,  but 
at  U  It  1.  not  proved  that  it  did  not  eiiat.  He  Miya,  "  I  gave  it  to  her." 
At  all  eventa,  he  acted  upon  it;  be  paid  her  regularly  £10  a  month  made 
if  ~,  /'J^f  cv"''"""*  """*  '»''«'■'•  ''■op-  ""d  £6  re  the  India 
ZrjhfS-J  *^  1.^  ?*  ^°Jt  "'  *•■"*  "  "°  «"gg«tion  that  can  be  made 
that  ahe  did  n^get  it.  He  wa.  punctual  in  hi.  paymenta.  and  many 
«oeipta  have  been  put  in        But  then,  of  courae.  there  wa.  ilway.,  if  a 

^-  ..^1?  'f,^***  ',"/  """Jaro"'  "nind.  "  >t  ia  alleged  he  had.  the 
motive,  ••  WeU.  if  I  could  <mly  get  her  out  of  the  way  FriiaU  not  have 
to  pay  her  annuity  any  more,  and  I  ahaU  have  the  capital  to  do  aa  I 
Urr'^;,"'^  ?*  property  to  do  aa  I  like  with."  Gentlemen,  it  i.  a 
far  cry  oS  murder,  but  .tiU  that  i.  the  aUegation  again.t  him— he  i.  a 
murderoua  creature  who  did  thew  thing,  for  the  purpoae  of  getting  back 
hi.  money  and  freemg  himwlf  of  the  obligation.       It  i.  entirely  for  vou 

waa  the  gold  in  the  caA  box.  He  thought  there  waa  ^Id  in  the  ca.h 
box.       He  .aid  ao.       He  doe.  not  .ay  how  much  he  thought  waa  there. 

..m'^  f  5^^°"  J?^""*  ^"°  *«  '""tody  of  the  cash  box.  ahe 

aaid  there  wa.  only  £30  to  £36  there,  but,  anyhow,  he  thought  there  wa. 

f^  i?  .^?  Vf  ■  .  °[T^'  "."''•  '""^''  '"  ''^^  »'  U«"  Doto. 
and  Of  Una  gold,  of  which  there  i.  no  direct  evidence,  it  would  be  the 
thmg  for  wicked,  crimmal  people  to  get  her  out  of  the  way.  but.  at  aU 
eventa.  It  u  put  m  thi.  way;  taking  all  thew  facta  into  consideration,  the 
pubhc-houM  property,  the  India  3^  per  cent,  atock  tranaaction,  the 
po.Ka.ion  of  the  note,  by  the  wife  which  were  caahed  by  her.  it  i.  aug- 
gMted  It  wa.  a  joint  affair  between  them— aU  thoae  circumrtances  couplSl 
with  the  conduct  of  the  man  immediately  after  the  funeral,  coupled  with 
tte  letter  and  the  will— aU  thoae  matter,  make  up  auch  a  caae  against 
bun  that  you  can  have  no  reaaonable  doubt  that  he  is  the  man  who 
admini.tered  the  poiaon  which  killed  thi.  woman. 

Gentlemen,  there  i.  very  little  more  to  be  wid.  except  about  the 
queation  of  tiie  money  which  had  been  Ken  in  thia  caah  box  from  time  to 
time.  Hook  ha.  told  you  he  «aw  a  lot  in  bag..  That  i.  the  beeinnine  of 
the  history.  Ernie  Grant  haa  aaid  he  saw  the  baga  at  a  very  late  period 
of  her  life;  she  put  them  on  the  bed,  and  ahe  waa  counting  money- 
money  not  note..  There  i.  the  auggeation  that  thi.  deoeand  peraon  was 
in  the  habit  of  keepmg  money  in  the  ca«h  box ;  that  she  wa.  in  the  habit 
of  hoarding  the  money;  ahe  hoarded  gold;  ahe  liked  it;  the  money 
which  came  from  the  aaving.  bank  waa  put  there.  It  i.  suggested  that 
to  this  money  which  ahe  could  not  have  spent  -  there  is  no  evidence 
that  ahe  apent  it)  waa  added  the  money  from  ua  annuity.  A.  you 
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h«T6  b««i  told  to  ottm  in  thia  ow  by  Mr.  IStnhtU  H>U    tb«»  i.  n« 

except  tlw  Vondemhei  and  Hook,  which  wai  a  long  time  before  thii  in 
paaimg,  you  muat  r.n>«nber  thia,  that  Hook',  teftimray  hw  been  aom^ 

h^  ^"T^  ?'  '  '"'.""'  ^»  •'"'  ■""»  "i'h  ^-■.  -he  would  not"T^ 
hm;  d«,  dd  not  want  him;  ahe  turned  him  out.       So  it  may  b. T^Id 

rill  >L  T  .?'"'''u".'  ■""  *•"  ^  "o  K«^  '«li°g  'or  her 
reaUy,  becauae  he  thought  it  «ua  a  rare  good  thin|  for  him  tl  live  with 

t.^V.h?""  '■'•  '"^  f™*'  him  out  either  becauae  of  hi.  neglert  or  of  hU 
*^™„rT  C^"*^""'.-  ^^^  *^''  "»*"'  you  may  think  it  neceaaa^  to 
horJh»t'^»  r"^",?u.  ^"*.  *^*"  '*"  the  Vonderahea.  I  d7no? 
know  what  atUck  could  be  made  againat  them.       I  do  not  know  what 

rdete-t'o'  ;oTXu?"-  '  "^  ""^  """^  ^-  ""  -  -  -^  ^'^' 

to  utt'-  'i^s'^he'^f ^f\:!:^T.itterg,"  rnX'bibiss 

you  w,U  aay  yea  becauje  Dr.  Willcoi  aay.  L,  and  Dr.  SpiUbm^  aay,  io' 
and  they  are  uncontradicted,       ITiat  i.  not  enough,  however,  to^  ffi,  ^ 

«  tu.^  I^r  LT'r'fai^*;  "'  *^.^P'o-  Wa.  that  -.^l^'Xt 
Vr  t^^^.  T  i  if  l**'  ■'?*'•  «dminiatered  within  eitli.r  three  day. 
or  four  or  Bve  hour,  by  the  pri»ner.  or  either  of  them  I  I  haveTothine 
more  to  .ay  upon  that  .ub^t  now  except  to  implore  you  to  rem^mter  that 

to'doT  -kTrJ^  °"J  ""  r'*-  "  '■  ""^  '»'  the  •S^^r^a 
„t!.?,  L  1?  j^  °'  P™'  "  "P""  the  Crown,  and  they  have  to 
aatiafy  you  beyond  the  rea.onable  doubt  of  honert;  min  on  an  impotlin? 
Z^l  Z^,^*^  '****°1f*  '  "^^  t«  you,  iu.t  now  of  the  guilt.  '^If  you 
Sfnk  1;?  ♦!,  •  ^°"  ''"  "''■  ''"t  guilty  "  aa  againat  ^th.  If  you 
^M  t,  ,ay^o.  """^  "  ""^  ^"'''  *''^'  "'  «»™.  you  wiU  only  beC 
In  ol^n  !rJ"f"'*  matter  with  regard  to  huaband  and  wife  i.  very  aimple 

a^S  twnL  th'.r"'*'*'  "°°"'  *^"  '*  ""  •»  "''>  "ow-Tam  noi 
hMb^S  J»''^8'y-th't  '^>™  »««  »o«  'mder  the  .abjection  of  th. 
huaband..       To-day  wMnen  are  more  civiU«d,  and  they  are  on  a  different 

t'"-  '^^r^^-  '^•u'"^".'^  "".'•  '""  ^'ationahip  th,^  they  evtr  3?a' 
be^  The  old  law  .till  atanda-if  any  wife  in  the  presence  of  the  hu.band 
doe.  a  criminal  act,  murder  and  treaaon  excepted,  it  ia  auppoaed  if^e 

c^ion  But^ZfT  °'  ^'  ''r'".""'  '^J  ''  "t^8  under'^'^marito! 
^t^V  ^  *  J*  '*'*'  °°t  apply  to  murder;  a  woman  cannot  plead  or 
«k  the  Court  to  direct  a  jury  to  «.y  there  i.  that  presumption  "h" 
M  f  '  °?"- "'  '"^eed  murder ;  ahe  atand.  exactly  u  any  other  Sram 
.u?h  .  'V'.*"*  ''«'">"■«■'  »«™"  'or  the  ruleW  to'^li.ppSto 

auch  a  ca.e.  But  you  must  be  aati.fied  bey<Hid  aU  reaaonable  doubt  that 
^.Ai  r  ^^-  "*•"■  *^t  ''»y  *"  '•''"'''  't  ia  aUeged  .he  did,  either  by 
puttmg  tie  poison  mto  the  food  herwOf,  or  by  ^ving  it  herUlf,  Z  by 

^^I  ""*  ""^t""*  *°  ^^l  't  •''°"*'''  '"  """t  rill  did%omething  of  such 
importance  in  the  matter  that  you  are  satisfied  that  ahe  was  acting  with 
mm  m  one  common  object,  one  common  murderou.  deaign  of  takinif  this 
woman  a  hfe  away.      I  a.ked  one  witneu  whether  die  thought  that  the 
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*"•  f^  hoatMj  Mdiatoiw  ibout  tb*  womu'i  haahh.  Sh*  nid, 
Qu}t«.  Ara  jou  latiiatd  thmt  70U  ou  find  >  wdiot  «l  iniiltT  o( 
wjful  murdw  »>uiit  htrt  II  you  .»  driren  to  do  it,  do  it.  ud  I  wiU 
tjU  you  why^-twnuM  «tui  althouKh  iIm  U  •  woman,  aha  eomaa  undar 
••■■"?•  '•'"  ••  "y'xx'y  «>»•;  aba  it  0D«  munbar  of  a  aoeiatT  in  a 
eiTilued  country.  If  aha  ii  guilty  of  munkr  aba  baa  got  to  piy  tba 
panalty  of  it  juat  tbe  aama  aa  if  it  war*  a  nun.  Do  not  ba  moTad  by 
aympatby.  Do  not  ba  nioir«d  by  faar.  You  bara  notbing  to  do  witb  tba 
oontaquenoea.  Wa  ara  not  ban  to  tbink  of  oonaaquanoaa.  Baliara  ma 
wo  ara  not.  I  am  aura  tbara  muat  b«  man  in  your  body  wbo  would  bara 
giT»n  aaytbing  not  to  bara  baen  in  tbii  ca»e.  I  can  only  tell  you,  aa  far 
aa  I  am  eonoamad,  I  bare  tba  aama  faalinga.  But  we  bare  got  to  do  it. 
We  ara  botb  bound  under  our  oatba— tbe  oatb  that  I  took  and  tbe  oatb 
that  you  took— to  do  juatioe.  Juatioe  meana  to  acquit  them  if  you  ham 
a  doubt.      Juatica  diraota  you  ahaU  convict  if  tbey  ara  guilty. 

With  regard  to  the  man,  it  ia  aaid  that  thia  ia  deaigned  cold-blooded 
murder,  done  for  tbe  purpoae  of  getting  the  woman'a  money,  or  aToiding 
the  raault  of  obtaining  money  which  he  had  got  from  her,  it  may  be, 
illegally.  That  ia  mora  or  leu  apeculation ;  I  mean  to  aay  thera  haa  been 
no  direct  proof  given  of  one  aingle  diahoneat  act  on  hia  part;  he  ia  not 
proved  to  have  robbed  her;  it  haa  not  been  proved  that  be  obtained  tbeae 
notea  from  her  which  hia  wife,  it  ia  alleged,  caahed,  no  more  than  hia  wife 
did.  Hia  wife  came  into  poaaeaaion  of  them.  It  ia  not  altogether  incon- 
aiatent  with  tbe  dead  woman  having  given  them  to  the  wife,  aa  abe  aaya 
abe  did.  Hia  obligationa  have  been  faithfully  carried  out  in  the  two 
matten  in  which  he  had  bound  himaelf — the  India  3^  per  cent,  atock  and 
the  publio-bouae.  But  hia  conduct  haa  been  very  auapicioua.  However, 
you  cannot  convict  on  auapioion.  Take  all  tbeae  circumatancea  into  your 
conaideration.  Take  all  the  circumatancea  which  you  know  ara  material 
to  the  point,  not  irralevant  circumatancea — guard  youraelf  from  that— not 
circumatancea  which  would  ariae  from  prejudice  or  goaaip.  I  am  aura  you 
will  not  think  about  what  you  have  beard  about  the  caae.  That  would  be 
'*'*•<'•  "  yo"  find  youraeU  compelled  to  give  a  verdict  hoatile  to  him 
you  will  do  it.  It  mattera  not  what  religion  a  man  belong!  to,  what 
nationality  he  ia,  what  aeot  or  brotherhood  or  anything  elae  he  may  belong 
to,  be  who  Uvea  under  tbe  protection  of  the  lawa  of  the  country  in  which 
be  abidea  muat  keep  them,  and  if  he  breaka  them  he  muat  pay  the  penalty, 
even  although  the  penalty  be  hia  life. 

Gentlemen,  may  you  have  atrangth  given  to  you  to  come  to  the  true 
oonoluaion.  Theae  people  cannot  be  tried  again.  May  you  have  atrength 
given  you  to  do  that  which  ia  and  will  be  juatioe  if  you  do  it  on  the  linea 
which  I  have  indicated  to  you.  Then,  whatever  the  reault  may  be  (which 
baa  nothing  to  do  with  you),  you  will  have  at  all  eventa  tbe  gratifying 
teatimony  of  a  clear  conacienoe. 

Tbe   jury   retired   at   3.68,    and   returned   into    Court   at 
4.68  p.m. 

The  DaroTT-CLiBK  o»  thi  Coobt — Ara  you  agreed  upon  your  verdicti 
The  FaBUAH  of  tbi  Just — ^We  ara. 
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Th»  Dinrrr-Cuu  or  m  Corar— Do  you  find  Fraduick  Henry  8«ldoo 
(uiltyor  not  guUty  of  wilful  murder  t  ' 

Tho  Fouiua  o»  tbi  Jo»t — Guilty. 

The  DiFDTT-Cumt  w  th«  Coobi— Do  you  Bnd  Mtrgtivt  Ann  Soddon 
guiltyor  not  guilty  of  wilful  murder  I 

The  FoROiAK  OF  rn  Jen— Not  guilty. 

._^[4'  *^"  PO'"'  Seddon  turned  and  kiueH  hia  wife,  who  bccune 
byetencu.J 

a^T*^.  "'fyTiCian  o»  THB  CoDBT— You  s;iv  , l.at  Fit  rick  Henry 
Beddon  u  guilty  end  Margiret  Ann  Seddon  is  .  ,"i  .'..iity.  t>Td  hit  ii  the 
verdict  of  you  ellt 

The  Fouiuif  of  th»  Jc«t — Th«t  ii. 

Mr.  Jvwnm  Bvckkiix — Tell  her  tht  in  rt,.'h>irg»',  vt    '  yji  ) 

rUn.  Seddon  wet  then  removed.] 

The  DiPUTT-Cuu  o»  im  CoDm— IV^.leiiok  li. :  rv  St.Uon,  yturtand 
(mnncted  of  wilful  murder.     Hare  you  an/tli.ng  t.,  s.-y  'or  yoiu-wlf  why 

'J^rt  ahould  not  give  you  judgment  of  dei  -.'u   icro  liinv  to  lawt 

The  PuBONiR  (F.  H.  Sisdom)— I  have,  eir.  1  (lo  -ic  .a«w  whether 
anything  I  hare  to  eay  can  in  an^  way  affect  tlic  ;u  J,m.ont  that  i*  about 

J  i.'"  •  "''"°  "*'  *"''  *'"™  ''  *""*  *'''°8  **"'  '"  'i""^  patent  to  me, 
and  that  IS,  that  theee  moneyi  which  it  ii  luggeited  by  the  proiecution  wa« 
in  Miu  Barrow'e  poucMion  have  not  been  in  any  way  traced  to  my  account, 
either  during  the  life  of  Hiia  Barrow  or  lince  her  death.  There  i<  the 
^n  ^185  auggeated  in  notea  turned  into  gold.  There  ii  the  lum  of 
»  i?oi*  v^  *"  eUted  to  have  been  drawn  ut  in  June.  There  ia  the  aum 
It  n'  ''"  ''**°  P*'**  *"  *""  ^"fo"  i"  *!>•  •l>»pe  of  annuitiea  by 
mo.     If  Hook'a  eridenoe  ia  aoeepted,  there  waa  the  aum  of  £420  in  the 

j^'  nrJ  '''  "^  ^'^'  **"*  *•"'  *'™  •""^  *<•  Moiething  like  X890 
odd.  The  proiecution,  aa  far  aa  I  can  learn,  haa  traced  my  bankine 
MoounU  back  to  the  year  1907  or  1908.  I  hare  had  aubmitted  to  me 
documenti  at  Brixton  Priaon  which  I  have  gone  through  from  that  date. 
Mid  I  am  in  a  poiition  to  explain  every  item  on  my  banking  acoounta  during 
^at  period.  All  that  the  prosecution  baa  brought  up  againat  me  in  the 
ahape  of  money  ia  the  aum  of  X156,  which  ia  aince  Miaa  Barrow'a  deceaae. 
It  haa  been  atated  during  the  evidence  juat  yeiterday  and  to-day  that 
the  aum  of  £200  waa  atated  that  I  had  in  my  poeaeiaion.  I  clearly  pointed 
out  from  the  witneaa-box  when  it  waa  atated  there  that  it  waa  not  £200 
which  the  Attorney-General  atated  (it  wai  very  near  the  aum  of  £216  which 
Hiia  Barrow  drew  in  June).  I  clearly  atated  then  that  it  waa  £170  which 
I  claimed  to  have  in  my  poiaeiaion,  which  waa  teatified  to  by  three  inde- 
pendent witnewea.  There  were  other  witneaaei  in  my  home  that  I  could 
have  brought  forward  proving  that  I  had  that  money  in  my  poaaeuion, 
who  have  not  been  called  in  thia  caae.  I  clearly  ahow  that  the  money  I 
put  m  the  Poat  Office  Savings  Bank,  £30,  that  the  £36  I  put  into  my 
current  account,  aay,  £66,  and  £90  that  I  inveat»d  in  the  building  aociety 
aharea,  eay,  £166,  and  £16  which  I  reaerved  for  my  hoUdayi,  waa  the 
aum  of  £170,  and  yet  ainoe  I  have  atated  that  in  the  box  it  haa  been 
atated  over  £200,  or  £200  thereabouti. 

,!?*"  "  '"'•  '***''  P"™*  **"*  '  '""''<'  '*•  *o  put'  "od  *•>»*  i»  regard- 
ing Thorle/a  evidence  regarding  the  alleged  purchaae  of  tnenical  poiaon 
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pMketi.  If  it  wu  true  that  my  daushter  went  to  Thorley'i  for  the 
purchaae  of  araenical  fly-papera  on  26th  Auguat,  and  he  informed  her  that 
he  had  only  got  one  packet  of  arMnical  fly-papera  in  hit  pouenion,  and 
that  he  would  have  more  in  on  Monday,  I  have  not  heard  one  word  laid 
a«  to  whether  my  daughter  went  back  on  the  Monday  for  the  other  three 
paokett  of  arsenical  fly-papera.  I  have  not  heard  any  evidence  adduced 
that  if  my  daughter  required  the  four  packet*  of  fly-papera  ahe  called  at 
any  other  chemist  on  the  way  back  again.  If  she  waa  sent  either  by 
me  or  her  mother  for  four  packeta,  that  is  twenty-four  fly-paperc ;  naturally 
the  girl  would  get  the  four  packets  of  fly-papers  either  at  the  chemist's 
shop  she  went  to,  or  she  would  call  on  some  other  chemist's  shop  on  the 
way  coming  back,  as  there  are  plenty  on  the  way.  Another  point  I  want 
to  put  forward  in  respect  to  the  alleged  purchase  of  this  packet  of  fly-papers 
from  Thorley's.  It  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  prosecution  that  my 
daughter  called  at  Miss  Wilson's  on  the  way.  It  is  not  stated  what  the 
distance  is,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  if  Thorley's  shop  is  anywhere  in 
tte  vicinity  of  Crouch  End  station  it  is  a  much  further  distance  than  what 
has  been  stated  as  two  minutes'  walk  from  there. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention,  my  lord,  that  in  your  summing  up— I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  quite  clear  upon  it  or  not— you  said  there  was 
a  time  when  the  wife  left  me  in  the  room  when  the  will  was  being  prepared 
I  have  no  recollection  that  my  wife  stated  that  she  left  the  room  at  any 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  been  in  Misa  B.«rrow's  room  alone 
from  the  1st  September  until  the  date  of  death.  On  i'\  ."-eptember  it  is 
stated  that  I  went  up  to  apeak  to  Miss  Barrow,  to  remonstrate  with  Miss 
Barrow  about  leaving  her  room.  I  did  go  up  on  that  occasion  to  remon- 
strate with  Misa  Barrow  about  leaving  her  room,  but  I  was  not  alone; 
my  wife  was  with  me.  I  do  not  know  when  my  wife  stated  she  waa  not 
It  18  not  true.  She  did  not  atate  it.  I  do  not  know  she  stated  it;  I  do  not 
believe  she  waa  ever  questioned  upon  the  point. 

I  should  also  Uke  to  state  that  there  has  been  no  witnesses  called 
respecting  my  possession  of  the  jewellery  previous  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Barrow.  Then  are  witnesses  respecting  my  being  in  possession  of  this 
jewellery.  There  is  an  independent  witness. 
«  I*  ^  l**"  'toted  by  the  prosecution  that  Miss  Barrow  was  devotedly 
attached  to  the  boy,  Ernest  Grant.  It  has  been  pressed  home  to  the  jury 
by  the  prosecution  that  Miss  Barrow  was  very  devotedly  attached  to  the 

tlZ^i  '5  t  !v  *";  T^^  '■™  ■""•  •"*'■■•  '^*"  •""  ^^  ■>«  witnesses 
brought  forward  by  the  defence  to  contradict  that  assertion.     I  contradict 

Li"*,^'"*  Y™"-  'i'T*'*'^'?  '?"''*"  **  ^y  ■"  the  street,  and  she  has 
from  time  to  time  in  the  home  shaken  him  and  shouted  at  him,  and  woke 
US  up  in  the  morning  shouting  at  him  when  ahe  has  been  getting  him  ready 

.m,„i„^^w".I.°  'v  "■'  ■"*"?"  ""*  "'  *«  "'"'l'"'  "  «»"«iuence  of  the 
t?,T»  ♦^^  *■**  *^*  ^l  »"*  ''*'■■  ">*"  "  'it°e"«  to  Fove  that  this 
eiSent  tJ^t"!J*°'r.'*"'**''  ">  ?•"""'  •"<*  *>»  W.  and  even  to  the 
Tt  ga™  evt'n"!''  ''  '"  «*"'"«  f'"''"'""'^-  '^'"  *"  ^^^  ^CKik 
I  venture  to  say  that  my  poaition  in  thU  case  is  this  :  I  am  surrounded 
by  a  set  of  circumstances  from  which  there  Miems  no  way  of  extricating 
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F.  H.  8«ddon. 
mjttU  il  I  »m  condemned  on  oircusutsntial  eridenoe.  It  leemi  to  me  that 
vanoiu  poinU  that  might  be  in  my  favour  perhapi  have  not  been  given 
•ufBcient  coniideration  to.  I  «ay  in  thia  way,  that  had  Miia  Barrow 
thrown  heraelf  out  through  the  bedroom  window,  thia  aet  of  circumatancea 
would  be  ju»t  the  aame.  I  would  have  been  beUeved  to  have  thrown  her 
out  or  puihed  her  out  through  the  window.  Had  Miaa  Barrow  fallen 
dowMtairs  the  aame  thing  would  have  appUed.  If  abe  had  been  killed. 
Mr.  beddon  had  auch  interest  in  the  matter  he  would  have  thrown  her 
downatairi.  When  ahe  went  to  Southend-on-Sea,  had  abe  have  fallen  into 
the  aea  Mr.  Seddon  would  have  pushed  her  into  the  sea.  The  aime  aet  of 
circumitanoea  would  have  operated  against  me.     I  can  see  thro-.p''.  it. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  mention.     My  wife  found  a 
bottle  of  gin  in  her  bedroom  after  her  death.     That  baa  never  been  men- 
tioned in  the  evidence.    We  do  not  know  where  Miss  Barrow  got  that  bottle 
of  gin  from.     It  was  half-full  of  gin.     We  do  not  know  what  was  in  the 
gin.    We  know  that  it  was  only  half-full.     This  inquiry  did  not  take  place 
for  fully  two  months  after  the  woman  was  buried;  therefore  we  do  not 
know  what  she  was  possessed  of.     Evidence  haa  not  been  given  that  all 
the  botUes  that  were  in  Misa  Barrow's  room  were  taken  away— made  a 
'  P*!?*?'.  "'  *"  *^  charwoman,  so  she  "  could  get  a  few  ha'pence,"  as  she 
•  called  It.  to  get  a  bit  of  food  for  ber  children.     We  do  not  know  what 
Jbottles  Misa  Barrow  had  or  what  they  contained.    We  have  not  the  slightest 
Jidea  as  to  whether  Miss  Barrow  committed  suicide  or  not. 

I  should  like  to  put  at  this  point  that  you  referred  in  your  aummine 
up,  my  lord,  to  the  jury,  that  Dr.  WiUcoj  haa  atated  that  a  dose  would 
produce  violent  paina  m  half  an  hour,  or  something  like  half  an  hour 
after  it  had  been  taken  or  administered.  You  have  heard  in  evidence  that 
while  I  am  at  the  theatre  Miss  Barrow  haa  called  out,  "  I  am  dying  "—that 
w  supposed  to  have  been  at  twelve  o'clock.  If  that  atatement  U  true  (I 
made  a  note  of  it  when  it  was  mentioned)  that  violent  paina  would  ensue 
half  an  hour  after  the  dose  being  taken,  there  is  that  possibility  that  the 
woman  had  taken  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  it  had  begun  to  operate  with  these 
violent  pains,  and  she  caU.  out  "  I  am  dying."  Otherwise  why  should  she 
*'^o  i  S"  ^'?*  ''''*°  '''«  •""*  '^^  "™e  pa™  ««  "n'l  on  from  the  1st 
or  2nd  September  to  the  UthI  Then  earlier  in  the  morning  she  states 
again,  I  am  going.  All  this  is  quite  clear  to  me  when  I  come  to  look 
at  the  evidence.  As  I  stated  before,  it  was  a  puzzle  to  me  how  ahe  could 
get  arsemc,  but  when  I  come  to  look  at  it,  and  think  it  over,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  woman  knew  she  was  dying,  she  knew  she  was  going,  and 
tharofore  she  must  have  had  a  reason  for  saying  ahe  was  going 

Regarding  what  Maggie,  my  daughter,  said  in  her  evidence  in  the 
box  that  she  waa  pressed  by  Detective  Ward  for  her  explanation  of  her 
purchase  of  fly-papers.  I  understand  her  clearly  to  say  that  from  the 
way  the  question  was  put  to  her  she  said,  "  I  did  not  buy  fly-papers  " 
and  she  meant,  aa  she  explained  there,  that  she  did  not  "  get  them" 
ihat  was  her  expUnation— she  did  not  get  them.  She  may  have  gone 
to  purdiaae  them  at  Price's,  on  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Saint,  the  solicitor, 
which  I  am  not  concerned  about;  it  is  after  I  am  arrested.  But  my 
daughter  has  been  terrorised  evidently  by  Inspector  Ward  into  the  state 
ment.       She  haa  already  contradicted    that  she    ever    bought  them  at 
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Thorl^'i.  Then  he  comes  round  to  the  question  of  whether  aha  bought 
them  at  Price's,  and  so  he  gets  her  in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessneM — 
misunderstanding  his  queeticm — ^to  say  "  No."  He  takes  advantage  of 
that  oppCMtunity  for  to  get  her  signature  to  it. 

It  has  not  been  stated  in  the  evidence,  my  lord,  that  Detective- 
Inspector  Ward  after  arresting  me  went  to  my  home  and  tried  to  temnise 
my  wife  into  making  statementa.  I  have  only  my  wife's  word  for  it;  I 
was  not  there  as  a  witness,  but  she  stated  that  Detective  Ward  tried  in 
every  possible  way  to  terrwise  her  into  making  statements,  and  telling 
her  whiat  trouble  she  would  get  into  if  she  did  not  admit  this  and  did  not 
admit  that.  If  he  can  be  capable  of  doing  a  thing  like  that — and,  further, 
he  said,  when  he  found  he  oould  not  get  her  to  agree  to  the  statement  he 
suggested  to  her,  he  siud,  "  I  have  not  dcme  •with  you  yet." 

You  have  also  referred,  my  lord,  to  the  letter  that  I  sent  to  the 
Vonderahes  after  her  death  wherein  I  omit  to  state  anything  at  all  regard- 
ing money.  I  thought  I  pointed  out  in  the  witness-box  that  at  that 
mcmient  when  I  wrote  that  letter,  the  search  having  been  made  in  the 
box,  there  was  no  money  to  mention.  I  had  not  had  the  money.  The 
prosecution  has  never  traced  the  money  to  me.  The  prosecuticm  has  not 
traced  anything  to  me  in  the  ahape  of  mcmey,  which  is  tiie  great  motive 
suggested  by  &  prosecution  in  this  case  for  my  committing  the  diabolical 
crime  of  which  I  declare  before  the  Great  Architect  of  the  TJniverse  I  am 
not  guilty,  mj  lord.  Anything  more  I  might  have  to  say  I  do  not 
suppose  will  be  of  any  account,  but,  still,  if  it  is  the  last  words  that  I 
speak,  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  I  stand  committed. 


Sentence. 

The  judge  having  assumed  the  black  cap,  and  the  chaplain  having 
been  summoned. 

An  Ushkb  of  thk  Court — Oyez  !  Oyez !  Oyez  !  My  lords  the  King's 
Justices  do  strictly  charge  and  command  all  persons  to  keep  silence  while 
sfflatenoe  of  death  is  passing  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  '  ar,  upon  pain  of 
imprisonment.     God  save  the  King ! 

Mr.  JuBTiOB  BuoKNiLL — Frederick  Henry  Seddon,  you  have  been  found 
gui''*-;;'  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Eliea  Mary  Barrow.  With  that  verdict  I 
am  bound  to  say  I  agree.  I  should  be  more  than  terribly  pained  if  I 
thought  that  I,  in  my  charge  to  the  jury,  had  stated  anything  against  you 
that  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence.  But  even  if  what  you  say  is 
strictly  correct,  tiiat  there  is  no  evidence  that  you  ever  were  left  at  a 
material  time  alone  in  the  room  with  the  deceased  person,  there  is 
still  in  my  opinion  ample  evidence  to  show  that  you  had  the  opportimity 
of  putting  poison  into  her  food  or  into  her  medicine.  You  have  a  motive 
for  this  crime ;  that  motive  was  the  greed  of  gold.  Wheth''r  it  was  that 
you  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  the  annuities  or  not,  I  know  not — you  only  can 
know.  Whether  it  was  to  get  the  gold  that  was  or  was  not,  but  which 
you  thought  waa,  in  the  caah  boi.  1  do  not  know.  But  I  think  I  do 
know  this,  that  you  wanted  to  make  a  great  pecuniary  profit  by  felonious 
means.  This  murder  has  been  descriW  by  yourself  in  the  box  as  one 
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which,  if  made  out  a^ainit  you,  nw  a  barbaroua  one — a  laurder  <A  daaign, 
a  cruel  murder.      It  ia  not  for  me  to  harrow  your  teelingi. 

The  PuBonn  (F.  H.  Siddoh)— It  doei  not  aflect  me.      I  have  a  clear 


Mr.  JnanoB  Bnosinu. — I  have  very  little  more  to  aay,  except  to 
remind  you  that  you  have  had  a  very  fair  and  patient  trial.  Your 
learned  counsel,  who  haa  given  hi«  undivided  time  to  thia  caae,  has  done 
everything  that  a  counsel  at  the  English  bar  could  do.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  conducted  this  case  with  remarkable  fairness,  and  the  jury 
have  shown  a  patience  and  intelligence  I  have  never  seen  exceeded  by  any 
jury  with  which  I  have  had  to  do.  I,  a£  minister  of  the  Uw,  have  now 
to  pass  up<m  you  that  sentence  which  the  law  demands  has  to  be  passed, 
which  is  that  you  have  forfeited  your  life  in  consequence  of  your  great  crime. 
Try  to  make  peace  with  your  Maker. 

The  Pbisoneb  (F.  H.  Siddon) — I  am  at  peace. 

Mr.  Jusnoi  BuoxBiu, — From  what  you  have  said,  you  and  I  know  we 
both  belong  to  tme  brotherhood,  and  it  is  all  the  more  painful  to  me  to 
have  to  aay  what  I  am  saying.  But  our  brotherhood  does  not  encourage 
crime ;  on  the  contrary,  it  condemns  it.  I  pray  you  again  to  nuke  yoiu: 
peaoe  with  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe.  Mercy — pray  for  it,  ask 
for  it.  It  may  be  some  consolation  to  you  to  know  that  I  agree  with 
the  verdict  that  the  jury  has  passed  with  regard  to  your  wife.  But  that 
does  not  make  it  better  for  you.  Whatever  she  has  done  that  was  blame- 
worthy in  this  case,  short  of  any  criminal  offence,  if  there  was  anything  I 
feel  that  she  did  to  help  you,  not  to  murder,  but,  it  may  be,  at  some  time 
to  deal  improperly  wiiii  these  notes 

The  Pbisonir  (F.  H.  Sbodoh)— She  done  nothing  wrong,  sir. 

Mr.  Jdstici  BuoEiaLL — I  am  satisfied  that  the  jury  have  done  well 
and  rightly  in  acquitting  her.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  done  justice 
to  you.     And  now  I  have  to  pass  sentence. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that  you  be  taken  from  hence  to  a  lawful 

C*  on,  and  from  thence  to  a  place  of  execution,  and  that  you  be  there 
ged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead;  and  that  your  body  be  buried 
within  the  precincta  of  the  prison  in  which  you  shall  have  been  confined 
after  your  oonviction ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul  t 
llie  CEiPLaiN — ^Amen. 
The  prisoner  having  been  removed — 

Mr.  JusTioa  Buckmill — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  consideration  of 
the  time  which  has  been  occupied  in  this  caae,  you  are  excused  from 
serving  on  a  jury  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

[End  o»  thb  TniiL.] 
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APPENDIX     A. 

(Exhibit  24.) 

63  ToUingtoo   Puk, 

Augnit  8th,  MIO. 

Min  Barrow,— A«  yoa  are  so  nnpodeat  to  Mnd  the  letter  to  hand,  I  wiah 
to  inform  yon  that  I  ihall  require  the  retom  of  mj  lata  Mothar'a  and  Sister'a 
fnmiture,  and  the  ezpenae  of  my  moving  here  and  away. — Yonre, 

B.  D.   Hook. 

PS. — I  ahall  have  to  take  Ern^r  with  me  ae  it's  not  eafe  to  leave  hfm  witli 
yott  and  he  not  to  go  ont  again  to-night.  B.  D.  Hook. 


APPENDIX  Al. 


31  Evenhot  Boad.  ToUington  Park,  N., 
24th  March,  1910. 


Meaere.  Frere  &  Go. 
Dear  Sin, 


Re  Buck's  Head. 


I  be;  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  14  March,  1910. 
My  relative  who  advises  me  has  referred  to  sub-section  3  of  section  3  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  1904,  of  which  vou  speak,  and  he  informs  me  that  as  my  lease  is 
of  the  same  term  within  a  few  days  as  that  of  my  tenant,  I  am  entitled  to  deduct 
as  follows:.— 


For  1905,  11  per  cent,  of  BBO,  ■ 

1906,  12  per  cent,  of  £30, 

1907,  13  per  cent,  of  £40, 
1906,  14  per  cent,  of  £40, 
1909,   15  per  cent,   of  £40, 


£S  10 

0 

312 

0 

S    4 

0 

6  12 

0 

6    0 

0 

£25  18 

0 

This  will  more  than  balance  any  rent  due  for  more  than  12  monthi. 

Yoari   truly, 
B.    M.   Ba&kow. 
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APPENDIX     a 
(Exhibit  1.) 

63  Tollington  Park.  London.  N. 
Mr.  Fnak  E.   Vond«nhe. 

Dear  Sir,— I  uncerelv  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  your 
Goiuin,  MtBfl  Eliza  Mary  Barrow,  at  6  a.n).  thii  morning,  from  epidemic  diarrhoea. 
l%e  funeral  will  take  place  on  Saturday  next  about  1  to  2  p.m. 

Please  inform  Albert  Criward  and  Emma  Marion  Vonderahe  of  her  deceaae, 
and  let  me  know   if  you  or  they  wish  to  attend  the  funeral. 

I  must  also  inform  you  that  she  made  a  "  will"  on  the  11th  instant  leaving 
what  she  died  possessed  of  to  Hilda  and  Ernest  Grant,  and  appointed  myself  as 
sob   Executor   under   the   "will." — Yours   respectfully, 

F.      H.     SSDDON. 

Bfr.    Frank  Ernest  Tonderahe, 
31  Evenhot  Boad, 

Finsbury  Park,    N. 
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(Exhibit  3 ) 

63  TolUngton  Park,  London,  N., 

21st  Septr.,    1911. 

To  the  relatives  of  the  late  (Miss)  Eliia  Mary  Barrow,  who  died  Sept.  14th 
instant  at  the  above  address,  from  epidemic  diarrhoea,  certified  by  JDr. 
Sworn,  6  Highbury  Crescent,  Highbury,  N.     (Duration  of  illners,  10  fUys.) 

As  Executor  under  the  "will"  of  Miss  Barrov,  dated  Sep*r.  11th,  1011, 
Z  hereby  certify  that  Miss  Barrow  has  left  all  she  died  possessed  of  to  Hilda 
and  Ernest  Grant,  and  appointed  me  as  sole  executor  '.  t  hold  in  trust  until  they 
become  of  age.  Her  properties  and  investments  she  disposed  of  through  Solicitors 
and  Stock  Exchange  Brokers  about  October  and  December  1910  hut  to  purchase 
a  life  annuity  (which  she  has  received  monthly  up  to  the  time  of  her  death), 
and  the  annuity  died  with  her.  She  stated  m  writing  that  she  did  not  wish 
any  of  her  relatives  to  receive  any  benefit  at  her  death,  and  during  her  last 
illness  declined  to  have  any  relations  called  in  to  see  her,  stating  they  had 
treated  her  badly  and  had  not  considered  her,  and  she  would  not  consider  them. 
She    has    simply    left    furniture,    jewellery    and    clothing. 

(Sd.)       F.    H.    Sbddom. 
(Executor.) 


APPENDIX     D. 

(Exhibit  4.) 

This  u  tbb  Last  Will  amd  Tsstauknt  of  Me.  Elixa  Mary  Barrow,  of 
63  Tollington  Park,  Finsbury  Park,  in  the  County  of  London,  N.  I  Hkribt 
BaroKi  all  former  wills  ana  codicils,  and  in  the  event  of  my  decease  I  Gits 
AMD  BkqusATU  all  ray  household  furniture,  jewellery,  and  other  personal  effects 
to  Hilda  Grant  and   Ernest  Grant  and   appoint  FaxoiuoK    Hxhst  SirooM   of 
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63  ToUaptoa  Park,  LoaAxi,  N.,  Sou  Bnocna  o(  thii  my  Will  to  hold  all 
mj  peridaal  b«l0Dgiii(>,  fnniitare,  clothing  ud  jemUwy  in  tnut  nntil  Um 
aioHMid  Hilda  Grut  and  Kra«t  Orant  become  of  ago  (aa  they  are  at  tUa  date 
Uinon).  Then  {or  hiai  to  diatribnta  aa  equally  aa  poiaible  all  my  penonal 
belonging!  compriaing  jawallary,  famitare  and  clothing,  to  them  or  to  iell  (or 
oaah  any  article  of  (ariiltare  or  olothug  either  of  them  do  not  daane  and  equally 
diatribote  the  caah  ao  raaliaed,  hut  no  article  of  jewellery  moat  be  iold. 

BlOMBD   thia  eiereniA  day   of   iStpton^,   One  thooaand    nine   hundred   and 
elenn.  Kliu  Ma>T  Basaow. 

Witneaa:   Margaret  Ann  Seddoo   (Hra.). 
Witnaaa:  WilUun  Seddon  (Senior). 


APPENDIX     E. 

(Exhibit  6.) 

{Mtmcrial  Card.) 

In  ever  Loving  memory 

of 

Elixa  Mary  Barrow, 

who  departed  thia  life  Sept.  14th,   1911, 

Aged  49  yeara. 

Interred  in   lalington   Ometery,   Beat  Finchlay. 
Qrave  No.  19463,  aec  2. 

A  dear  one  ia  miaaiog  and  with  na  no  more. 
That  voice  ao  much  loved  we  hear  not  again, 

Tet  we  think  of  yon  now  the  iame  aa  of  yore. 
And  know  yon  are  free  from  trouble  and  pain. 


APPENDIX     F. 
(Exhibit  7.) 


Tu  Mr.  F.   H.   Seddon. 


63  Tollington  Park,  N., 

Zrth  March,   1911. 


Dear  Mr.  Seddon, — My  only  neareat  living  relativee  are  firat  cooaini ;  their 
namea  and  addreaaea  are  Frank  Emeat  Tonderahe,  31  Everahot  Road,  N. ; 
Albert  Edward  Vonderahe,  S2a  Geldiston  Road,  Upper  Clapton ;  Emma  Marion 
Vonderahe,  Qorringe  Park  Hotel,  Clapton  (or  Clapham)  Common,  and  it  ia  not 
my  will  or  wiah  that  they,  or  any  other  relation  of  mine,  ihoiild  ("aceive  any- 
thing belonging  to  me  at  my  death,  or  receive  ajiy  benefit  whatever  at  my 
deceaae,  they  nave  not  been  Kind  to  me,  or  conaidered   me. — Yonra  aincerely, ' 

Eloa  MaAT  Babbow. 
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APPENDIX     O. 

(Exhibit  30.) 

(Copy  Mem.  in  priMner'i  luadwritiBg,  found  among  papen  taken  fmn  hia  hoiwa 

by  police.) 

£10  Caih  found  at  MtM  Barrov'i  death. 

Btatbhuit   or   Bow    UnLxaBO 

Boaid   for   Emeet   Qrmt^-t  wealu   at    10a.,  «    0    0 

MA    BiU,        -        .        -                         '  0    6    6i 

14    dayi  at    la.    per   day  due   to    Maggie,    -  0  14    0 

7a.  6d.   tipa  to  bearen  ft  frrave-diggen  ft  £4  ftmeral,  4    7    6 

Doctor*!    bill, ISO 

Ernie'a  Holiday   Sonthend   on  Sea, 1    2    C 

M        Pocket    Money, 0    2    0 

^    ..       Fare,           010 

Death    "Probate"    Certificate, 0    3    7 

Inventory, 110 

Woman   for  laying   ont,    ftc.,    cleaning   rorana,     -  0    5    0 

Suit  of  clothea,  ftc.  (Panta  extra),  for  Ernie,  0  13    0 

£11    1  10^ 


APPENDIX     H. 

LBTTEB  WRETTEN  BY  SEDDON  TO  HIS  WIFE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  HIS 

EXECUTION. 


H.M.  Prison,   Pentonville,   16  April,  1912. 
My  Dear  Wife  Margaret    x    x    x    x    x    x 

LoTe  and  kiaaea  to  all  my  Children  xxxxxxxx 
Special  for  Ada  and  Baby  Lily  x  x  x  x  x  x 
I  havf  iuat  rvceived  your  moat  welcome  letter,  though  it  ia  undated  and  I 
lot  tell  when  voa  wrote  it,  and  you  did  not  put  the  number  of  the  houae.*  I 
aurpriaed  to  hear  of  the  early  arrival  of  Sister  Agnes  and  Uncle  Fred  and 
Aunt  Annie,  and  note  they  will  be  here  to  see  me  to-day.  I  heard  from  the 
Governor  that  I  waa  to  have  visitors  from  Liverpool  to-day,  but  I  did  not  know 
who.  What  a  great  and  alarming  surprise  for  you  to  be  knocked  up  at  1  a.m. 
midnight.  I  suppose  you  thought  it  was  the  Kine's  Messenger  with  a  free  pardon, 
or  myself  suddenly  released;  however  I  am  glad  to  know  you  have  vifiitors  to 
relieve  your  mir.d  of  the  great  strain  and  break  the  monotony.  Many  a  good  time 
I  h&ve  had  with  Uncle  Fred,  and  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  happy  few  d;  s  we 
spent  together  in  the  Isle  of  Man  with  him.  It  does  not  do  to  think  of  the  paai 
with  sD(^  a  future  before  you,  and  I  have  to  dismiss  all  such  thoughts  from  my 
mind,  aad  I  now  await  the  interview  with  them,  and  I  will  strive  to  make  it  as 

Sleaaant  as  poeaible  to  them ;  it  only  causM  pain  and  anguish  if  they  found  I  was 
own  in  the  damps,  and  that  ia  not  so.  I  am  still  cheerful,  and  will  be  till  the 
last,  thanks  to  a  clear  conscience  which  sustains  me,  and  this  brings  me  to  another 
important  m^ter  I  wish  to  prepare  you  againat.  You  remember  in  Crippen's 
case  how  false  reports  went  uoot,  and  how  he  waa  supposed  to  have  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  guilt ;  all  kinds  of  tales  and  rumours,  and  false  statementfl  do  ^ 
sfeftnt,  and  if  yctn  3(kfsi\A  ««  anything  in  the  papers  whieh  you   know  is  set  tfiM, 
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DM  Sapt.  19U. 


infUntlv  dmy  it  I^elieve  nothing  onleH  yon  ftnt  iw  it  in  my  vwy  own  hand- 
writing, and  ligned  ^y  m*,  and  beuove  nothing  whatarer  that  may  bs  told  to  ^ou 
by  anyone,  no  matttr  who  it  ii.  I  hava  nothing  to  confew,  uid  the  following 
will  1m  my  "  flnal  "  itfttamant,  and  believe  nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  inatuitly 
deny  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Thm  U    MT    "  FlMAL  "    StATSMXMT     T    HwiAM  BBTOUI  GOD   IT   11   IHl   TeVTB. 

/  om  Kot  Quilty  of  tM  Murder  of  Klim  Mary  Barrow.  I  notar  UuU  I  havt  nfwr 
jmrchtutd  amenic  in  my  life  in  any  ithnpf.  or  form,  neither  have  I  at  any  time  instructed, 
directed,  or  injlneiiced  the  purchase  Y  arsenic.  /  difi  not  adminitter  artenie  to  htr  in  any 
Jtaptor  form,  or  any  other  poison,  ■  either  did  I  adinse,  direct,  imtruct,  or  in/luence  the 
udminisMUion  of  arsenic,  or  any  oth'  w  of  poison  to  the  deettated.  And  I  further 
sa«ar  that  I  had  no  knotdtdge  that  sht  <  ^-om  arsmicai  poisoning  ;  I  believed  she  dted 

from  epidmnic  diarrhai—as  per   D  ^  n's  certiJicaU.      I  solemnly  swtar  before  my 

Creator,  to  Whom  all  mcrtts  are  re"-,.  ,  that  this  is  a  true  statement,  and  the  Law,  tn 
its  seemtma  blindness  and  wnsattided    "  lice,  has  condemned  an  Innocent  Man. 

F.     If.    SKDDOlf. 

Thii  yoa  may  let  all  my  children,  all  my  family,  and  relatives  read  that 
they  mny  know,  if  they  eee  nnything  to  the  contrary,  that  no  reliance  may  be 
placed  npon  it.  If  I  cannot  prove  my  innocence,  no  more  than  the  proeecution 
could  eitabliih  my  guilt,  itill,  while  I  nave  breath,  I  shall  protest  it  in  the  sight 

I  will  now  mrprtse  yo«  by  a  chapter  of  inrirtsrts  since  my  arrest  th^  will 
maka  you  all  wonder  whether 

I'HB  NvMBn  13  IB   Umlocet. 
In  my  case  it  certainly  appears  so ! 
Hiss  Barrow  came  to  my  house  August,  1910. 
Took   ill  Sept.    1st.     Uied   Sept.    14th. 
I  arrested  Dec.   4th.     Old   Bailey  trial,   March  4th. 
Attended   InqoMt   twice.     Fohce   Court    11   times. 
Appeal  heard  April  1st  (Wth  week  in  New  Year). 

Grounds  of  appeal.  13  points  of  law  on  appeal  paper  made  by  Sobcitor.  13 
Reprieve  pi4)ws  to  be  sent  in  to  Solicitor  as  arranged  by  him.  April  13 
Left  Brixton  Prison  in  Van  (several  times)  with  13  Prisoners.  13 

Betnmed  to  Brixton  Prison  with   13  Prisoners.  13 

Been  with  19  Prisoners  and  position  changed,  placing  me  13th  in  line.  13 
Exercised  several  occasions  at  Brixton   with  13  prisoners.  13 

Sat  at  meal  table  in  Hospital  Ward,  Brixton  Prison.     13  at  table.  13 

R^watadty  found  myself  with  the  number  13  prisoners  in  Hospital 

Ward.  ,  13 

Official  Number  eiven  to  me  on  arrival  at  Pentonville.  13,990.  13 

Cash  in  hand  at  Pentonville  belongmg  to  me  6s.  6d.  (Sixpences  13).  13 

Sent  Wife  a  letter,  and  inadvertently  placed  a  number  of  crosses  as 

kisses.     Counted  13 

Sent  Toung  Daughter  Ada  a  note  with  7  kisses.     She  replied  with  6. 

Total  13 
I  made  this  out  on  Good  Friday,  April  5th.  and  found,  on  reflection, 

that  it  was  just  13  days  to  date  fixed  for  execution,  18  April.  13 

This  will  be  considered  by  many  people  as  a  mere  chapter  of  coincidences, 
and  I  wonld  add  that  Uie  set  oi  circumstances  that  has  surrounded  mv  case,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  my  conviction,  are  Just  aa  stranf^e,  and  are  a  mere  chapter 
of  coincidences  on  which  a  perfectly  innocent  or  business  interpretation  could  have 
been  placed,  but  on  which  the  prosecution  placed  the  worst  possible  construction, 
and  tnns  secured  my  conviction. 

There  it  is.  Strange  bnt  true.  Now  I  must  close  with  Sineare  Love  and 
Bast  Wishes.     God  Bless  Ton  AU.     Love  to  Father. 

Your  Affectionate  and  Innocent  Hnaband, 

Fiutb. 
[The  foregoinK  occupies  all  the  space  allotted  for  writing  on  the  prison  paper, 
bnt   uter-written    netween   two    of    tne    pages,    and    underUned,    are   the    words, 
"  Bring  Baby  to-morrow."] 
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APPENDIX    J. 

COURT  OF  CRIMINAL  APPEAL. 

1-2  Ap&il,  1012. 

(Before  Mr.  Justice  Duling,  Mr.  Jtutice  Chuinel,  and  Mr.  Jostioe  Coleridge.) 


Hie 

MarehaU  1 


wiiooer,    Frederick    Henry    Seddon,    who   wa«    represented    by    Mr. 
[all,  K.C.,  M.P.,  appealed  from  his  sentence. 


GROUNDS  OF  APPEAL. 

1.  There  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  Miss  Barrow  died  of  acute  arienieal 
poisonin|. 

2.  iliere  was  no  evidence  *^at  I  ever  was  in  poaaeasion  of  srsenlc. 

3.  There  was  no  evidence  ''^  .t  I  ever  administered  arsenic  to  Miss  Barrow. 

4.  The  evidence  of  Walter  'I'horley  as  to  parchwe  of  fly-pspers  on  the  26th 
day  of  August.  1911,  by  my  daughter   Margaret  waa  inadmissible. 

5.  The^  evidence  of  identification  of  my  daughter  Margaret  by  Walter  Thorley 
was  inaofficient  and  untrustworthy. 

6.  The  statement  of  my  daughter  Margaret,  dated  the  2nd  day  of  February, 
1912,   waa  improperly  obtained  by  Chief  Inspector  Ward. 

7.  The  evidence  as  to  my  wife  having  caahed  bank  notes  waa  inadmiaiible 
aa  against  me,  but  the  learned  judge  omitted  to  point  this  out  to  the  jury. 

8.  My  wife  and  I  were  jointly  charged  with  murder ;  the  evidence  was 
directed  equally  against  both  of  us,  and  there  was  no  evidence  upon  which  the 
jury  could  discriminate  between  us.  The  verdict  is  therefore  unreasonable  and 
cannot  be  supported  having  regard  to  the  evidence. 

9.  The  learned  judge  misdirected  the  jury  when  he  said,  "  So  there  was  a 
time  when  the  wife  left  the  husband  with  the  deceased  woman." 

10.  The  learned  judge  omitted  to  point  out  to  the  jury  that  my  wife  was 
called  as  a  witness  for  me,  and  that  her  evidence,  if  they  believed  it,  went  to 
establish  my  innocence  no  less  than  her  own. 

11.  The  learned  judge  omitted  to  point  out  to  the  jury  that  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Loiigley  in  my  house  was  an  important  matter  in  my  favour. 

12.  Thf'  learned  judge  omitted  to  caution  the  jury  that  my  conduct  after  the 
death  of  Miss  Barrow  pomted  to  guilt  of  larceny  only,  and  not  to  guilt  of  murder. 

13.  The  learned  judge  was  wrong  in  ruling  that  there  was  evidence  of  murder 
to   go  to  the  jury. 

After  hearing  arguments  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall,  their  lordships  retired  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  their  return  into  Court  the  following  judgment  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Josttee  Dariing: — 

JUDQHXMT. 

In  tbis  case  thR  appellant  was  indicted  jointly  with  bis  wife  for  the  murder 
of  Miss  Barrow,  anil  after  a  ten  days'  trial,  and  the  giving  of  a  large  amount  of 
Evidence,  the  wife  was  fnund  not  guilty  and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  death.     Against  this  verdict  he  appeals. 

We  think  that  before  dealing  with  the  points  raised  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  state  what  are  the  powers  of  this  Court  under  the  Act.  The  powers  of 
the  Court  do  not  amount  to  a  re-hearing  of  the  case;  we  interfere  only  if  there 
has  been  a  wrong  judgment  on  a  point  of  law,  or  if  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  having 
regard  to  all  the  evidence  in  a  case,  is  unreasonable  in  point  of  fact,  or  if  on  a 
general  view  of  the  case  in  law  and  fact  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  mis- 
sarriage  of  justice. 

Various  points  have  been  taken  for  the  appellant  in  this  case ;  the  first  is 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  'bat  Miss  Barrow  died  of  acute  arsenical 
pinsoning.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Couri  there  was  ample,  and  in  fact,  conclusive, 
4vidence  that  she  did  die  fr<~,'n  that  cause.  Secondly,  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  appellant  was  ever  ui  p08B.^'sion  of  arsenic  or  ever  administered  arsenic 
to  Miss  Barrow.  That  is  true,  out  such  evidence  aa  that  was  not  essential ;  had 
evidence  been  forthcoming  that  he  was  seen  to  give  her  arsenic  with  his  own 
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huid,  ud  that  iht  diwl  within  a  ihort  tima  thanattar,  it  would  not  han  haen 
a  caaa  of  dreamatantial,  but  of  diraot.  avidance.  The  naxt  point  ii  that  tha 
aTidanca  of  idantitcation  of  Ha(gia  Baddon  by  Tborlay  waa  inanSciant  and  nn- 
tioltwoithy ;  but  that  waa  aTidanca  which  waa  lairly  left  to  junr,  and  tha  qoeation 
waa  decided  bv  theini  their  deciaion  waa  not  nnreaaonabla,  and  the  Cooft  cannot 
interfera  on  tnia  ground.  The  next  point  made  waa  that  tha  evidence  of  Mra. 
Seddon  baring  caahad  bank  notaa  waa  inadmiaeibla  aa  againat  tha  appeUant,  bat 
that  the  judge  omitted  to  point  out  thia  to  tha  jar; ;  it  ia  enough  to  ear  that 
Bufllcient  connection  between  the  wife  and  hulband  aa  to  the  affaire  of  Miaa  Barrow 
waa  ebown  to  malie  the  evidence  admiiaibla.  A  great  point  baa  been  nude  here 
that  tha  wife  waa  called  aa  a  witnaia  for  the  appellani,  ao  aba  could  ba  adced 
anything  that  could  be  aaked  of  any  other  witneee  for  tha  defence ;  the  queitiona 
were  perfectly  legitimate.  .  .    ,      t        j     -.i. 

Then  it  waa  uiid  that  the  wife  and  the  appellant  were  jomtly  charged  wth 
murder;  that  the  evidence  waa  directed  equally  againit  both,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  on  which  the  jury  could  diacriminate  between  ihem,  and  that  tha  verdict 
waa  therefore  unreaaonable ;  it  waa  further  laid  that  the  judge  omitted  to  point 
out  to  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  Mra.  Seddon's  evidence  it  went  to  eatabluh 
the  appellant'i  innocence  no  leaa  than  her  own.  It  ia  necessary  that  wa  ihould 
make  clear  the  logical  effect  of  the  verdict.  Both  prieoners  were  given  in  charge 
of  the  jury,  Mm.  Seddon  waa  found  not  guilty  and  the  appellant  guilty ;  that 
meant  aa  to  tha  appellant  that  he  did,  either  by  hia  own  hand,  or  by  the  hand 
of  another,  adminiater  areanic  fatally  to  Miei  Barrow  with  the  intent  that  «he 
ihould  die,  and  aa  to  Mra.  Seddon  that  it  wae  not  proved  that  aha  admimatered 
the  poiion,  or  that,  if  ahe  did,  it  waa  not  proved  that  ahe  did  lo  knowing  it  waa 
poiion  and  intending  to  kill.  It  ia  a  miatake  to  lay  that  it  meMie  ihe  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair;  in  thia  country  there  are  no  means  of  eipreesing 
in  a  verdict  the  difference  between  "innocent"  and  "not  proved  guilty.  nt 
fallacy  ia  shown  in  thia  case  by  thia ;  it  was  insisted  over  and  over  again  that  the 
onus  was  on  the  Crown  to  prove  the  case;  if  so.  the  verdict  as  to  the  wife 
neceesarUy  means  that  the  case  has  not  been  proved,  though  it  may  mean  more. 
When  that  ia  considered  it  ia  apparent  that  there  n  nothing  illogical  in  acquitting 
the  wife  for  want  of  proof  and  convicting  the  husband.  There  may  be  evidence 
against  him  which  did  not  bear  againat  W.  Again,  with  regard  to  her  bang 
3lled  as  a  witness  on  his  behalf.  She  gave  evidence,  but  we  cannot  say  how 
much  of  it  the  jury  believed;  it  doea  not  «rflo«  tk't  "'1^,'",'' '!£*  '  j  .iiiinJ 
seldom  that  a  witness  with  a  strong  intereH  tells  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.       So  there  is  no  logical  dilemma   m   acquitting  the    wile   and   not 

""  The'neit  point  is  that  the  judge  omitted  to  point  out  to  the  i^nr  *»'  *• 
appelUnfs  conduct  afUr  the  d«ith  of  Miss  Barrow  pointed  to  guilt  of  haceny 
lliy.  and  not  to  gnUt  of  murder.  If  the  judge  bad  told  »*•  J"'?  "  '^  .T""" 
have  been  a  misd&ection.  It  i»  untrue  to  soy  it  only  pointed  to  '"""y .•  ''.  J" 
for  the  jury  to  say  from  aU  his  actions  what  it  was  th.-.t  the  appellant  wished 

,  S  conceiThis  omission  to  notify  Miss  Barrow's  decease  to  the  Vonderahe.  (for 
it  ^incredible  that  he  really  .ent  them  a  letter;  the  production  of  a  copy  u 
ih^  enough  to  make  the  jiry  djbeUeve  this) ;  the  fact  that  he  did  not  pnfiluh 
tt^XathhT the  papers;  the  hurried  way  in  which  the  funeral  wa.  nrrangeJ,  were 

'  Si  eliSence  that  Keslred  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Mis.  Barrow  died  o1  arsenic, 
and  that  he  thought  the  sooner  .he  wa.  put  out  of  the  way  the  better. 

There  was  m  point  of  law  here  on  which  anjr  wrong  decision  was  B"™".  »» 
it  only  "main,  for  u.  to  deal  with  the  mam  point  ra«ed  that  th.  judee  was 
wrong  in  ruling  that  there  was  evidence  of  murder  to  go  to  the  jurr.  J"  »"' 
ooW™  there  was  ample  evidence  at  that  point.  It  i.  true  that  a.  the  case  pro- 
cS  the^KfortL  prosecution  was  liuch  strengthened  by  the  croes-eiamina- 
«on   of   the  appellant,  but   the  judge   was  right  to  leave  the  M«  to   the  jury^ 

:!^v\rTeX€lXt''tSaVpar^M^^^^^ 

l^th-T'isV^^ife  ^feulThte"U''n  JSSn  th?  JonSilS^  "'"^-  &  ^ 
S"which  ■ilu™Scan^t°'b.  found  in  the  summing  up  but  w,  -^^^  ^^, 
these  points  were  not  ahMnt  from  the  consideration  of  the  inry-  "••  K'J' ""■" 
h^"  ffi  it  in  mind  when  Mrs.  Seddon  gave  •"''•"S?  *"»  ''  ""  •^^''^Bhe 
which  ftey  must  have  regard  in  deciding  on  their  verdict  m  Seddon  s  case.      She 
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wu  cftllad  on  b«h«U  of  Bsddon,  to  thb  moit  hkT«  been  inpreued  on  th*  minda 
of  the  juryl  If  the  judfte  did  not  mention  it,  it  wm  becatue  it  wu  unneceMwy 
to  do  to.  The  Court  hu  no  reuon  to  think  th»t  the  jury  were  wrung  in  coming 
to  the  concIuMon  they  did  come  to.  Then  \m  there  Miy  groand  (or  Mying  that 
the  verdict  wu  nnreuonablef  The  Court  cannot  uy  to.  The  main  point 
differentiating  thia  caw  from  certain  other  circtunitantial  eaici  of  poiionmg  ii 
that  no  poiaon  wu  traced  to  the  ph^riical.  manual  poweaeion  o(  the  appallant ; 
it  wu  traced  to  the  houae,  but  there  ia  no  eTidenca  that  it  wu  put  by  Seddon 
into  anythJT^  that  Miaa  Barrow  took.  But  the  abaence  of  that  evidence  doee  not 
jiutify  ua  in  aaying   that  the  jury  were   nnroaatmabU  in  giving   the  verdict  they 

Beyond  doubt  Miaa  Barrow  died  of  araenical  poiaoning,  and  tha  appellant 
had  a  atrong  motive  (or  killing  her,  as  he  had,  by  meana  which  could  not  be 
deacribed  u  cmnmendable,  become  poaaeased  of  all  her  property,  and  had  given 
har  nothing  of  any  value  in  return  but  the  promiae  of  an  annuity  at  the  rata 
of  £1  a  week.3  If  thia  anm  wu  above  the  market  rate  the  motive  wu  stronger 
than  if  It  had  been  a  purely  buaineaa  tranaaction.  On  theae  grounds,  and  on 
tha  grounda  that  hia  conduct  on  the  night  of  her  death  wu  that  of  a  man  antici- 
pating her  death ;  that  he  did  not  do  the  natural  thiot;,  namely,  go  to  fetch 
the  ^tor,  and  that  immediately  after  the  death  he  waa  founds  looking  (or  what 
money  wu  left  in  her  room ;  that  three  daya  be(ore  her  death  he  made  a  will 
conatituting  himaeK  executor,  and  there(ore  in  control  of  her  property ;  that  he 
never  notified  the  relatives  of  the  death,  and  that  he  arranged  the  burial  with 
extreme  haate,  and  not  in  the  natural  way— (or  although  he  had  in  hia  poaaeaaion 
a  document  which  ahowed  that  she  had  a  right  to  be  buried  in  a  vault,  yet  he 
handed  her  over  to  a  common  mve  and  invited  no  one  to  the  (uneral ;  on  all 
theae  grounda  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  verdict  wu  not  unreaaonable.  There 
wu  no  one  of  whom  it  wu  aaggested  by  the  defence  that  they  might  have  poisoned 
Miaa  Barrow,  and  the  suggeation  that  ahe  committed  auicide  either  purposely  or 
accidentally  hu  not  been  aeriooaly  contended,  and  ia  a  hypotheaia  no  jury  would 
be  likely  to  adopt.  In  all  these  circnmatancea,  althongn  no  manual  possession 
of  the  poiaon  by  appellant  wu  shown,  the  jury  came  to  the  concluaion  that  the 
caae  wu  proved.  There  wu  evidence  on  which  they  could  legaDv  and  reaaon- 
ably  ao  find,  and  the  Court  doea  not  desire  to  indicate  that  it  would  have  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  There  ia  therefore  no  power  for  this  Coart  to  mterfere 
with  the  verdict,  and  the  appeal  ia  dismiased. 


APPENDIX     K. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CASE  BY  FREDERICK   HENRY   SEDDON 

It  hu  dawned  upon  me  that  after  I  took  thos**  notes  (£25  out  of  Bedroom 
safe  to  Bank)  that  I  replaced  the  £25  by  taking  £20  gold  from  Office  Safa  and 
£5  I  had  loose  rajh,  thua  bringing  up  th?  amonnt  in  bedroom  safe  to  £100  agam, 
and  leaving  only  £80  in  office  aafe.  Later  £10  waa  taken  (rom  Bedroom  safe 
to  pay  annuity  to  deceaaed  and  I  had  not  replaced  it  at  time  of  her  death  so 
that  le(t  £90  m  Bedroom  aafe.  .  ,       .  ^^^    j.-  j 

I  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  deceased,  carried  out  my  obhgationa  and 
kept  boy  10  weeks  after  death  till  Police  took  him  away. 

Had  cash  £1520  &  did  not  pay  oft  •■no-.-tgage  £200  on  mv  house 

Purchased  14  hooaea  with  cash  as  greater  security  for  her  A  thus  bound 
myself  to  London  ao  I  could  not  get  away  readily  if  I  had  wanted  to. 

At  Inquest  learned  body  wu  exhumed  and  yet  attended  same  ft  freely  gave 
evidence  re  my  financial  transactions  with  deceased,  inquest  adjourned  for  21 
days  for  Homo  Office  expert  to  analyse  intestines,  yet  u  innocent  man  knowing 
this  T  went  about  bnainess  as  usual  expecting  nothing  to  happen   &  aurpriaed  at 


1  It  waa  in  fact  pointed  ost  by  Hr.  Msnhall  Hall.— Ed. 
«Tbaaiiiniltyain(mntedto£4awert.— In.  ^        _j       -. 

3  Ha  want  for  tha  doctm  first,  and  searched  for  tha  moaar  aftarwaroa— E». 


Trial  of  the  Seddons. 

DMWMd  dud  •boot  6  to  6.30  ■.m.  ■  ""?  .*;*j;!*^    jTiJ  ,«,„  j„tt  twlow 
or  £200  in  lold  »botit  9  p.m.  xime  nighl,  "J.'"'"""  ""  IL  down  to  my  office 

j,  taM-«<  k  then  ""'  '"^y  "°,,?''N„'J,."'5"e  rtolen,  d«:.Med  would  h.« 
^■^  SZ'Zi^M?  rX  over  .?.rii  .1  11  mont^.)  Th.  d««Kd  only 
E7i»X  "SSnf^.Krr/.-n  ^. »t,* .Tre'Twoold  have  to  b.  . 

on  me,  my  income 

of  £2  Ba.  0.  week'-* 

of  the  dece4M(l  I 

!„Si°f .ort/ji^'fci^c-^'c..  to  W.    »  to  U«  Joc.  •„-  -tin",  IS- «,nU 

to  h»»»  UTed  It  le«rt  lew.!  y«»". 
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